In his monumental research in ancient 
Sanskrit literature, the author has restored 
gaps in lexicons, and removed doubts in 
the later Sanskrit works about the identity 
of a very large number of birds of the 
Indian sub-continent.The ancient sages 
of India were great lovers of nature, with 
keen powers of observation and an ex- 
traordinary sensitivity about animal 
behaviour. The Vedas, Puranas, Epics and 
Sarhhitas are full of descriptions of birds, 
animals and plants, but the exact identi- 
fication of names had got lost or con- 
founded over the centuries. 

Acharya V.M. Apte, the great Sanskrit 
scholar described this contribution of the 
author in the following words: "It will be 
a study — the fascination of which will be 
matched only by its utility. Scholars intel- 
lectually constituted with a purely theo- 
retical bias and studying Nature not in 
the open but through books, have not a 
leg to stand on in this field and we will 
feel highly indebted to a scholar who 
introduces the ancient (and also mod- 
ern, because surviving still) Birds in Vedic 
and Classical Sanskrit Literature to us in 
such a way as to make us feel that we can 
actually admire their colourful plumage 
and appreciate the effusions of their vo- 
cal chords." 

This book fills a void in Sanskrit litera- 
ture, and should prove useful not only to 
scholars, but also to researchers who may 
be inspired by it to delve deeper into 
Sanskrit texts and ancient Indian culture. 
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cades to systematic research with a view to 
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to modern scientific observations, and to 
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INTRODUCTION 



I 

I have been interested in birds from my younger days and have kept 
talking Parrots, the smaller Skylarks, Mynas, Lai Munias, Racket-tailed 
Drongo, and Love-birds. This led my friend, Kamta Prasad Sagreiya, 
I.F.S., to ask me to prepare a list of Hindi names for the birds exhibited 
in the Museum at Nagpur. In the course of that work I had often to con- 
sult Sanskrit lexicons for derivation of names in Hindi. That done, I 
naturally turned to the identification of bird-names in Sanskrit, for the 
dictionaries rendered a good few of them as 'a kind of bird' only. Soon 
after this was completed, I was closely associated with my friend, the 
late Dr. Raghuvira, Director, International Academy of Indian Culture, 
in the compilation of his book, Indian Scientific Nomenclature of Birds of India, 
Burma and Ceylon, according to the trinomial system of the Fauna of British 
India by Stuart Baker ( 1922-1930). In my present work, I have followed 
the order of bird- families of S. Baker, and the absence of birds of certain 
families in Sanskrit books consulted by me has been noted under the related 
chapters. 

II 

1 . The Rgveda, concerned chiefly with the mystic Soma cult, men- 
tions only about twenty birds which, however, does not imply that the 
Vedic poets' knowledge was confined to those birds only. They must have 
been familiar with birds of their neighbouring forest. Their powers of 
observation, love of birds, and prejudice againt some may be briefly 
illustrated: RV 1.164.20 presents a beautiful picture of two birds — one of 
beautiful plumage (^T^T e.g. the Golden Oriole) and the other a bird of 
prey (^m — an Eagle) — sharing as friends a common tree for their abode, 
and while the former enjoys the sweet berries of the tree (Ficus religiosa) 
the other, not eating the berries, keeps a lookout (for prey) perched high up 
on the tree. 1 RV 2.42 and 43 describe the welcome pleasant notes of the 
auspicious Grey Partridge (^fqraw) and the poet lovingly blesses the bird 
that it may not fall prey to a hawk or to a bow-man. Further, he pays it 
high compliment by describing its sweet notes as a mm (song of praise)-. 
On the other hand the Rock Pigeon (mft) and the Hooting Owl (^>) are 
condemned as birds of ill omen in RV 10.165.4. 

1 . It is not necessary to bring out here the highly mystic transfer of the picture to a 
particular aspect of the mystic Soma cult in the next two verses of the hymn (consisting of 
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2. The Atharvaveda also shows familiarity with birds of prey like the 
a^7 ^\°Z? r Red - headed Merli » who hunt in pairs (tf* 

AV 7.70.3). The mutual attachment of a pair of the Brahminy Ducks 
(VWW) who keep together during the day and move apart during the night 
in search of food among water plants but keep in touch with one another 
by mutual calls is the basis for pronouncing a blessing for mutual love upon 
a newly married couple in AV 14.2.64. 

3. By the time the Samhitas of the Yajurveda came to be com- 
posed (c. 1000 B.C.) the Indo-Aryans had become familiar with many 
more birds and able to teach the Hill Myna and the Parrot (mft and m) » 
to repeat human speech, and the priests at the horse-sacrifice dedicated 
them to swr, the goddess of speech, and to «tor (VS 24-33) They 
had also observed the parasitic habit of the Indian Koel laying itseg-sinthe 
nests of crows, and allotted it under the name of to the half months 
because it assigned the work of brooding on its eggs and bringing up the 
young to others (VS 24.37). The Yajus Samhitas mention about sixty 
birds in all in the litany of the horse-sacrifice. 

4 The broad V-form of a flight of Demoiselle Cranes was copied 
by the Pandavas in their war against the Kauravas for the arrangement of 
a squadron under the name of ^ (MBh 6.51.1) an d this formation 
has been well-defined in ch. 4, sec. 7. 297: «As the flight of cranes 

across the air assumes a regular formation, so should the state's army 
(*wr) be arranged when at warlike the *hr^.» Like the Crane, the 
Barheaded Goose (to *r) is also a winter visitor in India and a flock 
takes to wing in V-formation, and the Monkey-force of Ramacandra 
assuming the form of Geese in the air ($n*ft ^) attacked the demon : 
force of Ravana(Ram. VI. 69.36-37). The return ofthe geese to the Indian 
lakes and tanks in winter has been very compassionately mentioned in Visnu 
Purana, V.10.9: "Like an imperfect vftn who naturally suffers from worry 
and many an obstacle, the Geese (pr) who had deserted the tanks and 



riddles). The single verse, detached from the other two is differently interpreted in the 
much later 3*. ^ 3T. and the frm , the tree as the human body and the birds 
as the individual and the Supreme spirits. 

As for the two birds sharing a common tree for their abode in RV 1.164.20 compare 
the story of two bird-friends, both woodpeckers, one quite strong and the other quite weak 
The latter wanted to share the hardwooded tree occupied by the former, but despite the 
strong one's advice against the idea, tried to peck a hole in the tree and lost it, life (Jataka, 
H. 162). The two birds were the Goldenbacked and the Rufous Woodpeckers; the latter 
does not chg a hole in a tree but nests into the leafy bowls of tree-ants, and as it feeds on the 
ants it even shares it with them. The Jataka of the Pali Text Society contains many bird- 
Uor.es, and the story of three birds in V. 109 clearly shows that the ancient Indian gained 
knowledge of birds from the indigenous tribes (foms) as well. 

2. For the* birds TS 5.5.12 has m*nfc and where we must render the 

word ft* as 'bright' or beautiful, for there is no white Myna or Parrot in India at all 
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lakes earlier, have come back again to them (and run the risk of being killed 
by archers for food) ." In Raghuvamsa XIII. 55 flocks of the W^^rare said 
to visit India from the Manasarovara lake, and the Himalayan passes 
through which these birds and the cranes fly over to India are called 
^TSTT and *hT>KW respectively. 

5. By the time AV 20.135 came to be composed, the prejudice against 
the pigeon had disappeared, for in verse 12 of the hymn, Indra is said to 
have helped a wounded pigeon with food and water; and we also note it 
as a pet bird ('i£*H)ct) in ^Mfa+iP'ifad 4.17. We have seen above how as 
early as the age of the Yajus Samhitas, Parrots and Mynas were trained to 
talk, and we may not be surprised if the practice of keeping numbers of 
pretty birds had become common with kings and the rich, for we find in 
Act IV of fss^rfe? that the courtesan =i«^i?Hi maintained a large variety of 
birds in her palace including a. parrot which could repeat even verses from 
the Veda. Pet birds were also common in all hermitages. 

6. Love of the calls of certain birds explains the comparison of the 
tones of music with the pleasant voices of birds like the Peacock, Hawk- 
cuckoo, Sarasa Crane, and the Kokil in *HfkK<HH>< 1.3.46. On the other 
hand, the silly pride of a physician went so far as to compare the pulse- 
beats of certain patients with the gait or steps of Geese, Peacock, Dove, 
Pigeon, Cock, Quail, Partridge etc. in the book ^r iliH i q where the author 
proudly declares that he has indicated the best method of judging ailments 
for the ignorant physicians : 

7. Some popular maxims have also been coined after the ways of 
birds, e.g. +i*di"fTk »ira,*M+4id htpt, snrsipf^ i^n? 3 , 5rerr fei< i Ui4» ^ w etc. The last 
of these is based upon a wrong belief that the crow has only one eye-ball 
because the bird, when looking down from a high perch turns its head 
both right and left. The fftrssfhTTR is clearly reflected in the wif^ VI. 
28, where the p- (Goose) is credited with the habit of sucking up only 
pure milk from a mixture of milk and water. This, however, seems to be 
poetic extension of the Vedic picture of the Sun as a Swan or Goose (p: 
Jfrforc, RV 4.40.5) who sucks up pure water (<ak, RV. 1.164.7) with his 
rays from even muddy pools. 

8. In the Bh. P. X. 15. II -13 fondness of Sri Krsna for sweet notes 
and songs of birds and the dance of the Peacock, is said to be so- great 
that he learnt to imitate them quite correctly. In the Gita ( 10.30) he 
identifies himself with ttm, the best of the birds— was the one who 
robbed the *ftw or 3pj<r well-guarded by the wrs in the %nmtwH . 

9. The slow and graceful gait of pretty young women has often been 
poetically compared to that of a domestic Goose, e.g. in 8.59; g*nx 
1.34; g ^etj^tm H.2.37; fondi^ 8.29; ^fc* 4.28. 

3. Comp. the rendering in Sanskrit of the first half of the Ardha Magadhi Nyaya 
verse quoted in 3ffay M <M<-si, the Ardha Magadhi lexicon: "qzn ^ <MU;iHm i aHH< l I 
W «HI*IJ|»W' (the same as "Egg first or the hen first"). 
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10. The authors of the original Epics would seem to have presented 
a more accurate picture of the wild scenery including animals, birds and 
trees, of palaces known to them, but we cannot say the same of the later 
interpolations,* e.g. the extravagant description of the mnrRT area of the 
Himalayas in T^TTTCT III. 158.44-45 where the tropical trees, coconut and 
the jack-fruit ( hiP<^ and TTO) are said to grow; verses 43-47 of this chapter 
of the JT^mrer have been copied with slight changes in the hw&h %m ch. 
VI. 10-22 to describe the jungle surrounding the holy city of5Tfo>T so that 
the Himalayan bird ^Stt. and the tree %^tx appear to be natural there. 

1 1 . The practice of divination from the ways, movements etc. of birds 
(and animals) was common to all primitive cultures (Ency. Rel. and Ethics, 
s.v. Augury; Divination; Omens) and India was no exception to it. Books 
like the^f%?r^t5rir,^5PcP:r3r5rfnr and also Puranas (e.g.arfi^^m chs. 230-232, 
JTi^iizT chs. 51.66-72) deal with the subject. 

12. The 'ptfj'ffto *ckma recommends the protection of auspicious 
and even other pleasant and cheerful birds and animals in pleasure grounds 
and the practice of sending information about the enemy by letters tied to 
homing pigeons carried with him by the king's spy is commended and it 
is also referred to inwi|cwiwft. 

13. We have a good example of sympathetic magic in the >iiw<. IF^r 
where the first solid food commended for a six-month-old baby-boy is, 1 ) 
flesh of the female Skylark (wnsrsft) if his father wants him to be a fluent 
speaker; 2) the flesh of the auspicious Grey Partridge (*lV*l?r) associated 
with field crops for abundance of food; or 3) the flesh of the Little Ringed 
Plover (jw) for long life; or 4) the flesh of the Black Ibis (srrfe) for 
holy lustre W^Mff. The Black Ibis (a holy bird in Egypt) 5 wears a trian- 
gular patch of crimson warts on the crown of its bare black head, a picture 
of a conical pile of red embers (srfrr) indicative of its holiness; 

14. India being rich in birds, their place in Indian drama is well 
indicated in the Hid*tmiHt of ^rewfa. Chapter II of the book refers to the 
indication of the features of birds like the Goose, Cock, Pigeon, and the 
Eagle by an actor or actress with special movements of the hands and 
fingers; Ch. XI. 58 tells us that the presentation of birds (^TWtr) by gesti- 
culation is very interesting to watch, and the birds to be indicated in this 
manner are named in Ch. XXVI, while Ch. XXXII deals with the topic 
of repetition of a particular voice as a sort of burden, and its modifications 
in pitch, tune, or quality (sweet, soft, or coarse) are indicative of different 
call-notes of certain birds and copied by characters of high, middle, or low 
social status. The T^WTCT XII. 103. 10 mentions an expert bird-catcher who j 
invites birds with their call-notes to catch or trap them. 

4. In ^mr^T III the dY'if'Trsr 'rf consisting of Chs.' 80 to 156, would seem to be 
a later interpolation by its priestly author for the benefit of his own class. 

5. Ibis was "the sacred bird of the God Thoth (God of Wisdom) who was believed to 
have the form of that bird" {Ency. of Rel. and Ethics, VI, pp. 650b, 651 b). 
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I have briefly indicated above that the ancient Indians closely observed 
and studied the ways, calls and songs of birds in nature, and utilized their 
knowledge to enhance the quality of their literature and drama. They also used 
them for purposes of secret news transmission. The arfima, II,3nro 34 

mentions the use of royal homing pigeons for carrying news. Apart from differ- 
ent and alternative meanings often noticed in Sanskrit lexicons, e.g. WW*, 
fefa* andm in the ^l^*t w or the absurd equation ?f in 

thesrssTO^T I may refer to the variant renderings of bird names like 
Ppfa^tfe, : TO and j^totr mentioned in the Vedic Index of MacDonell and 
Keith, which clearly point to the difficulty in identifying the names with 
their proper owners. ^ is said therein to mean usually a 'heron', but in 
the same passages it also denotes 'some bird of prey', and in support of the 
latter references to the«firfta and TOrcmrsf^TT are given. The truly my- 
stic shape of the sacrificial Fire-altar in the form of a particular *PT (a 
Hawk) has been vainly extended by the priests to the and even 

WITR (crematorium) in 3%.*^ V.4. 1 1 .3. This is really the Fishing 
Eagle Bird No. 1779 in S. Baker's Fauna of British India— Birds still called 
*win Nepal. It is also a carrion eater, including the flesh of soldiers killed 
in war as is clearly stated in II. 1214, where v% (the 

Imperial Eagle, No. 1747, ib.) and »pr (Vulture) are said to find then- 
food on the battlefield, is one of the birds of prey in %m I. 46, V. 74 
and as a sharp-billed, bold and cruel flesh eater in TTTOW^ XVIII. 107. The 
common Pond Heron 6 , the fish eater, is also a (ib. v. 1 19), and another 
water-bird, the &tm*% (srTO^) is the Adjutant Stork who "often con- 
sorts with kites and vultures to feed at carcasses" (Salim All's Book of Indian 
Birds) and stands about 4 ft. high. 

In the Vedic Index frfetfa and TO have been treated as two different 
birds, the former 'perhaps the blue jay', but according to the commentator 
'a partridge', and the latter the 'blue woodpecker', but in point of fact, 
however, bother andfcfctfa are one and the same bird, viz. the bluejay, 
being its epithet in Rgveda 10.97.13, with reference to the 
bird's indistinct calls like ' 'fc-fr' and its playful flight in the air. That is 
why the bird is mentioned simply as TO in VS 24. 23; 25.7; MS 3.14.4; 
15.9; and as frfc*t& in TS 5.6.22.1, and WW *%FT (ac^SW) 10.2. Again, 
TO of the phrase, 'TOW foFMlEM l' of RV 10.97.13, has been replaced 
with' in the parallel 'sSt* fafwrpRT' in TS 4.2.6.4, where the rt* is the 
Himalayan Kestrel, a winter visitor to the plains, whose flight and 
calls are described by Salim Ali: "Chiefly distinguished for its spec- 
tacular method of hunting. Checks itself in flight now and again and 
remains poised and stationary in mid-air on rapidly hovering wing tips for 
many seconds. Call: A sharp fif-fipfir or f^r... uttered on the wing, some- 



6. The Heron does not fly very high, and keeps his eyes fixed down on the water for 
fish, and does not suit the context of TS and VS. 
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times when hovering." Now we also have the name t^w (sporting, playful, 
or dancing) as a name for a bird of prey in +<?M£t>")!fi p. 327, verse 90 so 
that a Kestrel should be the Tfwr with which the m*f of the Rgveda has 
been replaced by the sporting with far-far as its call in the TS. Finally, 
it is interesting to quote both S. Baker on Bird Nos. 1516-17, and Salim 
Ali on the Roller or Blue Jay: The Kashmir Rollers "spend much of their 
time performing acrobatic feats in the air, first twisting one way, then the 
other and often making a complete turn... accompanied by much harsh 
creaking and shrieking..." (S.Baker); "Has a variety of loud raucous 
creaks and chuckles. Indulges in a spectacular courtship display, somer- 
saulting and nosediving in the air to the accompaniment of harsh grating 
screams" (Salim Ali). We thus see the correctness of the derivation of the 
name or epithet, farfarstfa. for the ^TPT and both 'partridge' and 'blue wood- 
pecker' have nothing to do with it. The am+lm, arfaHMfa-dmlui of \hm*& and 
<MPWd treat *m and farfar?H% as synonyms, and the last named lexicon also 
stresses the "auspicious nature of the bird with the epithet of ^"ikkIk: in its 
f%^TfePT, v. 157. 

In the Vedic Index je^ttstp? 'sitting on the lotus' is the name of an animal 
at the horse sacrifice in TS, MS, and VS and the authors do not accept 
Zimmer's rendering of it as a 'snake' but are inclined to accept either the 
suggestion of Roth as a 'bird', or of the commentator as a 'bee' (TS 
5.5.14.1). It is, however, the name of the bird, the Indian Whiskereds 
Tern which places its nest on top of tangled floating water-plants and also 
upon leaves of the rotus as is clearly stated by S. Baker in Vol VI, p. 1 12, 
of his Fauna — Birds : The Whiskered Terns make their nests "of reeds and 
rushes which are built partly or wholly supported by lily leaves and other 
water plants — in large colonies". The female is '^H^llft+l' in g^nffajIT and 
with '^Htillfa^l in the +<fM^+"|«i as a water-bird, the following verse 
presents a beautiful picture of the females nesting in a colony amongst the 
lotuses under the diminutive name of $<R+l: — in contrast with their larger 
cousins, the River Terns frrt which make no nest and always lay their 
eggs in deep hollows scratched in sand (Bird No. 2080, in S. Baker) , a 
fact which brings out the full significance of the epithet or name, J^rc 
(q?r)-HR or yspr-mifa+l, who are gathering back with their wings their 
half-fledged younglings sprawling away from their beds on the lotus leaves: 

Thus the guess of Roth was correct, and not the 'bee' of the commen- 
tator, nor the 'snake' of Zimmer. 

The short notes on a few bird-names from the Vedic Index given above 
should make it clear that if one wants to know with a fair degree of cer- 
tainty the particular kind of bird meant in a given context, one cannot 
always go by the dictionary meanings of the names, or by the published 
commentaries or translations, but must try to examine the overall context 
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in ' each case with reference to the period of the composition of a work 
(Vedic, Epic or Classical) , the geographical setting, the picture an 
author wants to present, and the object he has in view. This however, 
is easier said than done, for many an example in the Puranas would 
be found to be extremely vague, and it is perhaps true to say that the 
authors have striven in their compositions more after general effect and 
word sympathy than faithfulness to Nature. At the same time it cannot be 
denied that there is a considerable volume of hight class poetry which is 
quite as close to Nature as poetry can be. 

Turning to the commentaries, we must note that they are generally of 
a much later date than the original texts and cannot always be accepted as 
correct, for the commentators themselves are not quite sure of their own 
renderings of many a name of wild birds or animals, as is evident from 
the advice given by «RR in his note on VS XXIV. 20, which mentions 
six different birds dedicated as symbolical victims to the six Vedic seasons 
of the year : "When the victims cannot be identified one should seek help 
from etymology, commentary of z&fz on faw grammar, lexicons, 
and from the people of the forests." The same advice is also given by Acarya 
Mahidhara, the second commentrator of VS, as a preliminary to his notes 
on the formulae 21-40. 

The -<K+«i%il and g^5W%TT divide the birds empirically into four groups: 
sra^: (the peckers), Ptfi+tl: (the scratchers) , <*p*t: (the water-birds), and srcr^r. 
(the birds of prey) , but I have tried in this book to follow the scientific 
classification of Indian birds and to identify their names in Sanskrit; I have 
tried to do my best by a comparative study of their names in Prakrit, Pali, 
Hindi, Punjabi, Bengali, and at times even in South Indian languages. I 
may well have gone wrong with a number of both obscure and possibly 
corrupt terms for lack of sufficient material, and otherwise too, a situation 
not uncommon even with the best of scholars who have dealt with ancient 
culture and literature. 

Ill 

The probable usefulness of this book on birds for students of Sanskrit 
has been anticipated by my friend, Prof. Dr. V. M. Apte, in the following 
rather highly colourful words: "It will be a study — the fascination of which 
will be matched only by its utility. Scholars intellectually constituted with a 
purely theoretical bias and studying Nature not in the open but through 
books, have not a leg to stand on in this field and we will feel highly in- 
debted to a scholar who introduces the ancient (and also modern, because 
surviving still) Birds in Vedic and Classical Sanskrit Literature to us in 
such a way as to make us feel that we can actually admire their colourful 
plumage and appreciate the effusions of their vocal chords". 

IV 

I owe a great debt of gratitude to my friend, the late Dr. Raghuvira 
who encouraged me in my work and also lent me some important books 
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from the rich library of the International Academy of Indian Culture. I 
also acknowledge my deep obligation to my friend, Padma Bhushana, Dr. 
Siddheshwar Varma, who went through my work with great interest from 
the point of view of a general reader, and offered many a valuable 
suggestion both with reference to the presentations of particular topics 
and the grammatical derivation of some of the Sanskrit and vernacular 
bird-names. I was a member for a few years of the Bombay Natural History 
Society and am thankful to it for some factual information furnished to 
me regarding certain birds and animals. 

Finally, I am grateful to the Ministry of Education, Government of 
India for the financial support it has given to the publication of this work. 

Jabalpur, K. N. Dave 

July 25, 1980 

Postscript 

The author passed away on the 6th of November, 1 983 and could 
neither see his work in print, nor revise this introduction. 

I wish to place on record our debt of gratitude, on his behalf, to the 
great ornithologist Dr. Salim Ali and the Oxford University Press for their 
permission to use the picture plates of birds that greatly enhance the 
readability of this work. The Oxford University Press deserve our special 
thanks for printing the plates. 

Our thanks are also due to the publisher, Motilal Banarsidass for 
bringing out this valuable contribution to the study of Sanskrit literature. 

A considerable labour of love has been put into the publication of this 
work by my brother, P. K. Dave and my wife, Smita. 



New Delhi 
June 15, 1984 



A. K. Dave 
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Manusmrti; Mrga-paksi-sastra of Hamsadeva, translated by M. 
Sundaracarya. 

V. Protection of birds: 

The fifth Pillar Edict of Emperor Asoka prohibits the killing of about 
ten birds; and so do several Smrti works, e.g. Manusmrti, ch. 5. 
11-14; Visnusmrti, ch. 50. 32—38, and ch. 51. 29-31, prescribes 
expiation for eating them; the Parasarasmrti or samhita,ch. 6.2-8, 
provides expiation for the killing of different birds numbering about 
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S. Baker; Birds of India, by T.C. Jerdon; Popular Hand-book of 
Indian Birds, by H. Whistler; Indian Birds or Avifauna of British 
India, by James A. Murray; Game Birds of India, 1. by Hume and 
Marshall (Vols. 2 & 3), 2. by S. Baker; Indian Ducks and Their 
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and also of Stray Feathers by A. O. Hume& others; Cassell's Book of 
Birds edited by T.R. Jones; Hume's Nest and Eggs of Indian Birds; 
and few others. Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, by Macdodell & 
Keith, for birds in Vedic literature; Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics; Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th and 14th edns. 
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PLATE I 



Fig. 



1 . Indian Grey Shrike 1 

2. Indian Bay backed Shrike 2 

3. Rufous backed Shrike 3 

4. Indian White-bellied Drongo 4 

5. Indian Golden Oriole 5 

6. Crow-billed Drongo 6 

7. White-breasted Swallow Shrike 7 

8. Marshall's Iora 8 

9. Grey Hypocolius or Shrike— Bulbul 9 
10. Waxwing 10 



PLATE II 



Fig. 



I, 

2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 



European Tree Pie 
Tawny Pipit 
Redthroated Pipit 
Central Asian Water Pipit 
Upland Pipit 

Blue-headed Yellow Wagtail 

Head of Grey-headed 

Head of Turkestan Black-headed 

Indian White Wagtail 

Head of Masked Wagtail 

Northern Yellow-headed Wagtail 



I 
2 
3 
4 
5 



6 



7. 



8. 



7 
8 



PLATE III 



Fig. 



I. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10- 



Red-faced Malkoha 
Sirkeer Cuckoo 
Hawk-Cuckoo 
Blossomheaded Parakeet 
Layard's Parakeet 
Ceylon Lorikeet 
Violet Cuckoo 
Banded Bay Cuckoo 
Small Cuckoo 
Drongo Cuckoo 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
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PLATE IV 



1. Changeable Hawk-Eagle 1 

2. White-bellied Sea-Eagle 2 

3. Hodgson's Hawk Eagle 3 

4. Short-toed Eagle 4 

5. Eastern Steppe-Eagle 5 

6. Greater Spotted Eagle 6 

7. Golden Eagle 7 

8. Imperial Eagle 8 



PLATE V 



Fig. 

1 . Rufous-bellied Hawk Eagle 1 

2. Crested Serpent Eagle 2 

3. Forest Eagle Owl , 3 

4. Crested Hawk Eagle 4 

PLATE VI 

1 . Spotted Sandgrouse 1 

2. Large Pintail Sandgrouse 2 

3. Tibetan Sandgrouse 3 

4. Coronetted Sandgrouse 4 

5. Imperial Sandgrouse 5 

6. Indian Sandgrouse 6 

7. Painted Sandgrouse 7 



PLATE VII 







Fig. 


I. 


Nakta 


1 


2. 


White-winged Wood Duck 


2 


3. 


Cotton Teal 


3 


4- 


Greylag Goose 


4 


5. 


Lesser Whistling Teal 


5 


6. 


Barheaded Goose 


6 


7. 


Brahminy Duck 


7 


8. 


Large Whistling Teal 


8 


9. 


Spotbill Duck 


9 


10. 


Mallard 


10 
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PLATE VIII 

Fig. 

1. Demoiselle Crane * 1 

2. The Black-necked Crane . 2 

3. The Hooded Crane 3 

4. The Great White or Siberian Crane 4 

5. The Eastern Common Crane 5 

6. Macqueen's Bustard (or Houbara) 6 

7. The Little Bustard 7 

8. The Lesser Florican 8 

9. The Great Indian Bustard 9 
10. The Bengal Florican 10 

PLATE IX 

Fig. 

1. Rosy Pelican 1 

2. White Stork 2 

3. Black Stork 3 

4. Flamingo 4 

5. Lesser Flamingo 6 

6. Bearded Vulture 6 
/. Himalayan Griifon 7 

8. Scavenger Vulture 8 

9. Common Peafowl 9 

PLATE X 

Fig. 

1 . Red-tailed Tropic Bird 1 

2. Great White-bellied Heron 2 

3. Indian Reef Heron 3 

4. Bittern 4 

5. Giant Heron 5 

6. Black Ibis 6 

7. Glossy Ibis 7 

8. Spoonbill 8 

9. Yellow Bittern 9 
10. Little Bittern 10 

PLATE XI 

Fig. 

1 . Blue-breasted Banded Rail 1 

2. Purple Moorhen 2 

3. Painted Snipe 3 

4. Pheasant-tailed Jacana 4 
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5. Chinese White-breasted Waterhen 5 

6. Moorhen 6 

7. Bronze-winged Jacana 7 

8. Coot 8 

9. Masked Finfoot 9 
10. Kora or Water-cock 10 



PLATE XII 



1 l s- 

1 . Wigeon 1 

2. Gadwall 2 

3. Common Teal 3 

4. Pintail 4 

5. White-eyed Pochard 5 

6. Tufted Duck 7 

7. Garganey 8 

8. Shoveller 6 

9. Greater Crested Crebe 9 
10 Little Grebe 10 



Plates I to VI placed immediately after Chapter 50 ; 
Plates VII To XII immediately after Chapter 60 



[Do please observe well the area full of wild animals and birds in this 
great forest.] 

rrm *T*T?cTT?ri ajq?t vt^V. **R: I 

MBh 12.150. 14-15 

[This magnificent picture of thine is very charming indeed, O Lord of 
the forest, when these birds are happily enjoying themselves upon trees, 
O dear ! and their sweet musical notes are distinctly heard as they sing 
beautifully during the season of fragrant flowers (the Spring).] 
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CROWS & THEIR ALLIES 



A. RAVENS & CROWS 

1 . In the Crow tribe we find "bird brains at their highest", and recogni- 
tion of the virtues and vices of the common Crow is writ la'rge in Sanskrit 
literature, the Jataka-Stories and Folk-Tales. The +1+1^+11 ofthe<n^RRT 
for examlpe, is fully illustrative of the wisdom and shrewd cunning of our 
friend, the House-Crow. Popular tradition places him on a footing of 
equality with that universal character, the barber : 

-Subha. 159, 279. 

2. Among Indian birds, the Crow enjoys the distinction of having the 
largest number of names and adnouns or epithets in the Sanskrit language. 
The m «t» ^ has collected no fewer than 36 synonyms for the common 
Crow and yet the list is by no means exhaustive. The expression nwniRi 
used in srctafrf^rr, ch. 1 1, stands for the 'the Crow family or Corvidae, and 
both mm and ™ are in general use for any Crow. The poets, however, 
have often used synonyms like -srjt, wrnssr, srfwj^, etc., to suit their verse. 

3. Generally speaking, Indian Crows may be placed in the following 
seven easily recognizable categories :- 

(i) The all-black Punjab and Tibetan Ravens (length 26"-28") 
which are quite as large as, though lighter than, the Common Pariah Kite 
(wjfr), and they are the ^Tsrj^T or fprcrcrfft 1 of the Vedas and Zt*rzr* 
(ffot of literature. 

(ii) The Brown-necked Raven of Sind (22") of an umber-brown 
colour, more so on the neck and shoulders, is the T^sta of *TT*°^ p«i and 
probably ^sr^rer of the lexicons. 

(iii) The Carrion and Jungle Crows (19"), entirely black, heavier 
than the House-Crow but much smaller than the Raven is the «,««I<m*, 
miifa or simply the proper in a specific sense. They are also the ssnssr 
of AV. 11.9.9 and 12.4.8. 



1. These and other Sanskrit names in this para are discussed later on. 
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(iv) The Rook ( 19") is wholly black but the adult bird has the basal 
third of its bill almost white. It is the fad-fl^H^ or the Black-and- 
white -billed Crow of «t«TKM and probably the tstrt ^ppf of the lexicons. 

(v) The Eastern Hooded Crow (19") has the entire head and neck, 
the central part of the upper breast, the wings and tail glossy black. The 
upper and lower back and underparts are drabgrey. It is the Hlri l ft) ^rar, 
the 'Black-faced' Crow of Wttw. 

(vi) The House-Crow (17") which appropriates the daily <rfisRfa of the 
twice-born, and the offerings to the dead is the sr fciyd sra or mm. It bears 
the distinctive name of*RH-°5$fa+i+ after its grey neck and breast in «m'd<M . 
It the ffmtopPFf? of the lexicons. 

(vii) The Jackdaw of Kashmir (13") , migrating in winter to the near- 
by plains, is the ^fwtr ( thieving Crow) of Mahabharata and t^PT^ of 
m^rm. 

4. As a preliminary to a detailed consideration of these varieties, a 
workable classification of Crows may be referred to here. The *m°tkHRn>W 
mentions three kinds of Crows, viz., (a) s>i+m, the Raven, (b) 3>rer, the 
all black Crow like the Carrion and Jungle Crows, and ( c) mm, the 
House-Crow. The *sf«)¥nii§|ui, 6. 8. also distinguishes between and 
mm, and the distinction has been observed in the Mahabharata and the 
Puranas where punishments based upon the doctrine of re-birth are provid- 
ed for petty larceny. Persons stealing fish or flesh, for instance, are destin- 
ed to be reborn as the carrion-eating wtrt 1 while those filching iron goods 
would become mm. 2 Again, the punishment for theft of milk is rebirth as 
an all-white Egret (*m*\, smTppPT) 3 based upon a similarity of colour, or 
a spTfr* by way of a complete contrast of colour. Similarly, in poetic compari- 
sons between the Crow and the Indian Koel the former is invariably a 
3>Rr, and not a mm, thus emphasizing the jet black of the plumage com- 
mon to both. Speaking generally, however, this distinction between the *frre> 
and the mm has faded away both in the lexicons and the popular mind. 
Even Varahamihira and others have not observed it. 

5. 3i*K*)?r has Jtw and *7^<$ for the Raven, and ?trt, e^to, zmm, etc., for 
other species including the House-Crow. 3rf?r° f^rrrcfr, ^573° and <!MPm"Z 
have adopted this two-fold division but give additional names under each 
of them. The common names for a Crow need not detain us but the so- 
called synonyms for the Raven require some consideration. These are : — 

(a) ?H ?JET, f*uT, <T#aM*tfflt (each of these 

epithets followed by the word Wffi.) ^Trspnff ^Rffar: 



1. M. Bh. 13.111,123; Brahma P. 217, 108. 

2. M. Bh. 13.111, 102; Mark. P. 15,; Garuda P. 1.226,25; Brahma P. 217, 107. 
ofnV in the last two is clearly a w.r , for 3Wt<> (iron). 

3. M. Bh. 13.111, 110; Mark, P. 15, 22; Garuda P. 2.2,80; Brahma P. 217, 98. 

4. Manu, 12, 62; Yajnavalkya, 3, 214. 
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— rnrfaw. 

The tsriRft' has a mixed list : 

(d) ^snftsfwt s^t^t: wffit i 
f>Mii«hirert wsm^ trf%: 2 ^t^t 3mj7: 3 n 

An examination of the above synonyms for the Raven shows that lexico- 
graphers have treated all black Crows including the Raven as varieties of a 
common type. Nevertheless, some at least of the above names, based as 
they are on some characteristic of each bird, offer the best clue to the ident- 
ity of their respective owners. The lexicons, as is well known, were prepared 
as help to the poets to enable them to pick out words that would suit the 
metre in hand, and this has resulted in a mix-up of names of allied forms 
everywhere. The point is that some of the apparent synonyms for zWm; 
are really specific for other black Crows while a number of descriptive epi- 
thets like H^rnn, =j><.qii>, etc., have been converted into adnouns or subs- 
tantive names. It may well be that when the Indo-Aryans spread beyond 
and away from the Punjab the Jungle Crow (sqrssr or replaced the 

Raven in their minds and thus came to be equated with it in the lexicons. 
At the same time the Brown-necked Raven, the Rook and the Jackdaw were 
forgotten or lost their identity. 

6. p-^-, author of an alleged book of the 13th century entitled wftt- 
* IIW, > perhaps available in translation only, has arbitrarily selected twelve 
names for describing as many varieties of the Crow and given fanciful des- 
criptions of them. His treatment of other birds also, with exceptions here 
and there, is equally fanciful but even his absurd classification 4 makes it 



1 . For the "fwrfiPT-iPFtr See Section C of this article. 

2. The name, ^fe ( lit. son of Indra), is based upon a story related in Padma Purana, 
Uttara Khanda, Gh. 242, Nrsimha P., Ch. 43, and in the interpolated chapter, between 
chs, 95 and 96, of Ayodhya Kanda of Valmiki Ramayana (Bombay ed.). jayanta, the 
son of Indra, assuming the form of a crow, insulted Sita and Rama punished him by 
depriving him of one of his eyes. Since then crow is supposed to have only one eye which, 
however, moves from one eye-socket into the other, for does not the crow turn his head 
from side to side when he looks at things below from a high perch ? This story is also 
the basis of the rule of logic known as f! t Mr$PTH+W4m. 

3. 3rnft here simply means demon-like and 3TT^ + ( the devil of a crow) can 
only be the Raven. No lexicon gives 3TT^ or for a crow. 

4. He postulates twelve varieties of crow under the names — 1 . ^TRT, 2. IKS, 3. 

4. ^sr, 5. Rrrer, 6. mmms, 7. tort, 8. *rrw, 9. ftr^M^r, 10. iftjfir, 

11. ?T>>RrpF, and 12. 
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clear that he was aware of the fact that all Crows did not fall into two 
classes only, and, undoubtedly, this awareness must have been shared by 
the more widely travelled lexicographers though unfortunately they did not 
care to connect particular names with particular birds. 

7. 4«ni<M sttj a treatise on augury describes five different kinds of 
Crow according to the five-fold division of the Hindu society, viz., fa*, 
STflpr, fw, and q^PT ...a method of classification which was much in 
favour during a certain period of Indian literary history. 1 The descriptions, 
however, are sufficiently clear and enable us to identify the species intended 
by the author : 

(i) f|?SRTift n^W^t f^ircpj: fesr: I 

(ii) fT^ST^ft^Tfafa^T: PTTcSTfazft ^TJfrsfrPR: I 

(iii) arTTT'ffft^r: facT^^^: ^TPTfg-^ft nfcfcs #W I 

(iv) ^ tr s teR: ^fr^TOIs?: *<fll^: ^ T^ftfa^sr: 1 

(v) fcT¥ST cT^T: fasT^: m J FE1TT <?cmv( T^mfe 

— Varga, 12. 3-5 

(i) describes the all-black Crow of large size, possessing a long and 
heavy bill. It is clearly the Raven later on called by him the if>PPFF. It is 
the (^trspnr) of 

(ii) refers to a black-faced Crow of different colours (evidently, black 
and drab-grey) and brown eyes. It is the Hooded Crow the i"l<ni*M*n>. 

(iii) describes a Crow of black colour but with a different shade 
and with a black and white bill. It is the Rook the faail^^fm*. 

(iv) contains a description of the slim, pardy ash-coloured and very 

noisy Crow. It is the House-Crow the »n-Htffa+i+ of Vasantaraja, 'TffrpF 

of 3ifH g < l»l and the sfarepr of the lexicons. 

( v) defines the self-possessed and confident looking bird with a not un- 
pleasant voice (faw, ¥«T with fa as privation prefix; cf. of the second 
and ^T^T¥ST of the third variety) and a small bill and body. This is the 
Jackdaw the ^TTFT ^ of Vasantaraja, and the ^fafTC> of Mahabharata. 

8. The Punjab and Tibetan Ravens are entirely black and have powerful 
bills. They are the boldest among Crows and attack birds, weak mammals 
including freshly dropped lambs and the eyes of lambing ewes, young pup- 
pies, etc., wherein probably lies the germ of these birds being regarded 



1. Sec *ftefT, \ *T, and %rft in STSf^JtT. Even gems have been so classified in 

2. This 13" bird with a bill of 1.5" and tail a little over 5" as against the 17.5 
House-crow with a bill of 2" and tail of 7" has been supposed to have a comparatively 
long neck, i.e., as compared to its size, unless the text is corrupt. 
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as evil and inauspicious by the Vedic Indians who had a pastoral and agri- 
cultural economy. ''With all the Raven's solemnity of voice and stateliness 
of carriage, the great bird is an enemy." This "magnificent felon" is, most 
prabably the *Fs°r ?TjpT of Rv. 10. 16, 6 and Av. 12. 3, 13, ^wimj.(H of Av. 7. 
64, and iffcpr wfa, ch. 1 7, and simply wjfa of mvm;, 4.35. 1 The terms 
?r^T and srjfa in these names imply the large size of the bird as explained 
in M.W. and the Vedic Index of Names and Subjects. Later names for the 
Raven are 3nm-^7T^tw ( the devil of a Crow) , JTT: : 

bird of the god of Death), and g^fTFP (the great Crow) as found in the 
lexicons (e.g. ?tw: ^^JPRT — *Tffa.). The name ^ (— *Pre) for a Crow 
should also belong to it as is the lamb-killing wolf. 

9. The Brown-necked Raven has been named most appropriately as 
the ^ctsil T. This name occurs in what appears to have been the original 
reading of the 9th verse of ch. 15 of the irw'fir TOT as quoted by Sayana 
in his commentary on the 4Ki¥i< Em#%rr, wimPiiti ww*z-2. ch. 12, Bom. 
Sansk. Series, Vol. 64, p. 265 : 

It also points to ^STW^ (s*sr, of a brown colour) of the lexicons as an- 
other name for it. M. Williams renders ^epppp as an inauspicious Crow or 
a Raven which is partly correct. The !fl»<*+r4<iH explains the term ?TO as 
5*sr f =r, as if burnt, but goes on to specify the colour as black and then 
identifies the name with a>r which again is partly correct. in his 

^TPjft describes hay that has changed into a brown colour through long 
keeping or otherwise as wfa 3*Erfa"*r»T (p. 164). Again, the body of sage 
Narada browned by penance is described as 5*sr in the tot, 9^ri<^, 
2,1, 48 : 

It will thus be seen that the word 3*sr in S*sr^s> stands for 'fire-scorched 
or sun-burnt' and hence for a brown colour, and accepting this meaning 
of the epithet I would identify ?ia^TRr as the Brown-necked Raven. 

10. The Rook is black all over with a purplish blue gloss (snwn'^ffa') 
on the head, neck and lower parts and violet purple on the back. The 
base of the bill and face are white and devoid of feathers and the rest of 
the bill is black. It feeds chiefly in ploughed fields and grasslands on in- 
sects, seeds and grain. One of the names for a Crow is jfte'rfsr, descendant 
of jrw, from Jjc[T a kind of pulse-grain, and it may belong to 
this bird as he is more of a vegetarian than his cousins (cf. »j?»nft3it 
for a horse) , unless it is the same as iffrf^ 2 for which see Para 1 2 below. 



1. It is however more than likely that the *& u lll of post- Vedic literature refers to 
the Carrion and Jungle crows. 

2. The fa^^FSTT gives jftetfar as v.l. for *f\jfa. 
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tort is yet another name for a kind of Crow which, if from root TO 1 'to 
disappear' may belong to the Rook because he is only a winter visitor to 
the North-West of India including the Punjab and Kashmir. 2 It must 
however be admitted that the etymology and correct significance of the 
names, itfftr, Tt^fo and JTkTftr, are not at all clear. 

1 1 . The names for the Hooded and the House Crows have already 
been given, but two other excellent names for the latter may be men- 
tioned. They are snftw ^ (the Crow of civilization) and "TfffW (House- 
Crow). The last name occurs in srfaTOur, 317, 37 as a substitute for JTpift 
of Manu, 12, 66. It may also be stated that it is the House Crow which 
is the commonest victim of the Koel (Art. 37) and hence the epithet 
<rwf for it. 

12. Turning to names like srvz - or «nr ^tt, q*hr »wh>it , tarrer, 3 and 
and also perhaps jftffo and *ttefo it would appear that they are more 

appropriate to the jet black Carrion and Jungle Crows than to the Raven. 
These all-black birds have been distinguished by «t< i ^rHf^ ' < as BRnrarsm^ 
(black-plumaged like the Koel), ch. 94. 11, and by <hm<m as WW i WT P 
(black-necked in contrast with the grey-necked or v^B fa), ch. 12. 6, as 
a sub-class of the Raven. According to Vasantaraja the best Crow for pur- 
poses of augury is the Raven and the next in order of preference is wwm . 
This term includes not only the Carrion and Jungle Crows but also the 
Hooded-Crow, while the House Crow comes as the last but one of his 
series (ch. 12. 6-8). The ^sJi^tKMiPd, however, follows the lexical division 
of Crows into two groups and places the Raven and other black Crows in 
the ^^rta group and the House Crow in the other : 

«ni4t>i?i^ ^rerfrr: sreren ^msm fer i 

pp. 393-394 

The fsras-ft, however, is helpful in a proper subdivision of the black birds 
into two types, for the Raven is equated with "fvffa arrgr:" or srrcn: qrr^tvr, 
and it follows that the others are simply Tnpfcr. This fits in admirably with 
the name for the jet black Red-billed Chough discussed in the 

next seetion. The following verse maintains a clear distinction between 



1. T?rfa <HRfa JTsnip: SeC; f or s i m ii ar formations, 4¥m|U |i a 'TTfefftT:, 3.34. 

2. Poet Jyotirisvara of Bihar compiled his book Varna-Ratnakara early in the 
fourteenth century. It is a collection of items and suggestive phrases for the use of poets 
and story-writers under various heads. One of these is ^tW'I'TT (description of a thief) in 
the eighth Kallola, p. 66. It contains the phrase "H«xd+I+ 3T^r i.e. a thief 
should be described as possessing eyes like those of the ^S^T^F or the fJW^ variety of crow, 
for both these names are from root TW to disappear or fly away (Apte's Dictionary) and 
would seem to refer to the Rook. In the alternative these names may well belong to the 
jackdaw, a resident bird of Kashmir but a winter visitor to the Punjab. 

3. Synonyms like ■W*l1<fll, ^T^srKf and KTrfST^rtg; for the deep blue-black fruit of 
Eugenia Jombolana support the view put forth here. 
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the smaller black Crows like the Jungle or Carrion Crow (ifRfttr) and the 
Raven (jftsrOT, the same as ^cur sppjt) on the one hand and between these 
and the House Crow (<rpnr) on the other : — 

1ST: ^Pftcj: sfrpffcft <rnrot 3Tsfa qgfa \ 

— Mark. Purana, 40. 8. 

The name Hltfyi is evidently coined after the Vedic s^sr^. The mention 
of three different types of Crow in this verse agrees exactly with the three 
types named in the *^McMf%, viz., ?tWF?r, and ^prt (Sec. 213). ^ nTH , 
EsrrgST and *>R> are therefore synonymous with one another for the 
Carrion and Jungle Crows, but in literature they are mentioned simply as 
ttf or wtsr : — 

*Tfa=TT?JRt 3W ^^<*ltiWT II — ij^pfefl, 9.H 

— Bhoja-prabandha, 269. 

qjtPnH+i+ift: fw T«rr *Nft w ?nfa% i 

— Kavya-mala, pt. 7, Vairagyasataka, 98. 

^TOTjT^frT^ sr=rf?rfrr t& i 

— Suhhasita. 222, 38. 
m^: fTEor: fq^: ftsor: I 

—Ibid . 225. 120, 
also 225, 122; 221, 205. 

The sfliriRs^M^i"!^ of ^«r< has a list of items of a black colour in Section, 3 
and ^ffr, but not 3T*ra is one of them. This distinction between the two is 
further strengthened by the following : — 

— Bhela Samhita, p. 108 

Turning to the names STCT^PP, M^d^l*, or qjreta, it is not possible to allocate 
any of them to a particular species as both the Eastern Carrion Crow and 
the Himalayan Jungle Crow are found in the Himalayas, the former in 
Kashmir and the latter from Afghanistan to Bhutan, while the Indian 
Jungle Crow occurs throughout India south of the Himalayas, and since 
it is not easy to distinguish the three varieties in the field these names 
must be regarded as synonymous with tresm^ and for them. 3> |4.")<h in 



1. ftf% — i^'S, both being jet black. The flag of consists of a huge 

^TSSTor black crow made of iron WuMl^irifr E^tSiSii iHTFim^TS^r: — ^"^TTT, ■tVjlPHi l 
<a l, 5, Ch. 16. 
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the following example, placed with the vulture and jackal in a battle-field, 
presumably in the plains of North India, is the Indian Jungle crow :— 

— tto «rr° 12, 98, 16. 

13. The case for ifljfa 1 (v. 1. Jftefa ?) is perhaps a little different. 
Hemacandra equates it with which shows that it is a black Crow, 
and when we find that a flock of Grows (fftf faf *r) has been placed in the 
forest near the Godavari in South-India by poet Bhavabhiiti it is but 
reasonable to conclude that it is the southern variety of the Jungle Crow. 
This, according to Whistler, is a highly gregarious species and large 
numbers collect to roost in special patches of forest, though never so 
many together as in the case of the House Crow, jfajfw like ^wx^ is thus 
found to be specific for the Jungle Crow : — 

— Uttara Ramacarita, 2, 29 

14. The brief description of the given by ^wctst is fully 
borne out by what Whistler has to say about the Jackdaw. They are "as 
tame and impudent as the House Crow ...The call is more musical ...The 
whole demeanour is pert and knowing ... though the irresistible attraction 
which small bright articles have for the Jackdaw often makes it a 
nuisance about a house when tame enough to be allowed out of its cage" 
The last trait, described elsewhere as "a notoriety for thieving" helps us 
to appropriate the name ^fanf to it : — 

— J^mra 12. Ill, 123 (Cal. Ed.) 

The Bombay edition reads Mvm which, however, is the Green Magpie, 
and in a way both are equally correct, for both the birds are champion 
thieves of glittering trinkets and other small objects lying about the house. 
The propriety of the punishment lies in the fact that a person who steals 
salt— a most precious thing in olden times— is condemned to be a thief for 
all his life in the next birth. 

15. Albinism is not unknown in crows and a completely white bird 
of the House Crow variety is occasionally met with. The Museum at 
Nagpur has a specimen. It is known as ?5d+l+ or *tm and is always 
considered inauspicious. ?«'d<N calls it at 12.127 : 



I. This name may be from a half open bud, after the bird's semi-erectile 

feathers of the head. 
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The white Ibis also has been occasionally mentioned as a stcPPi^. i.e. the 
white water-crow (Art. 80). 

TT3TT =TT f^raff cT?T *T tsfl ftpmfcT II 

— Tcfq-JTPiT, 237, 1 1 

qitsw itt|t?rt sTsrrfT f^rem i 

— sn^rf^^cfr, 465. 

16. All Crows including the Raven were regarded as inauspicious and 
evil throughout the Vedic period and contamination of sacrificial or 
ceremonial objects, food, and the human body by one was a dreaded 
thing, but with the development of the science of augury (?pjpT stpt) there 
came about a slight change in their status for the better. Books on the 
subject contain chapters upon the interpretation of their behaviour and 
voice for good or ill, and instances are not wanting even . in ancient 
literature where the sight or call of a Grow has been held to be 
auspicious 1 : — 

— Kausika Sutra, 34. 24 

****** 

— Ramayana, 4.55, 56 
See M. Bh. 6.3.67 

?PTSirgT>TW3?r: SCOTER?: 

Agni Purana, 223, 13. 

Finally, even the best of us has something to learn from the wily but 
sagacious bird, for in the chapter on ^rarem in srftr TtrT, 225, 30 a king is 
advised always to be on his guard, i.e. suspicious, like a Grow : 

"Timid like a crow" for *?mrft in M. Williams is perhaps a little in- 
correct. See also verse 402 at page 162 of xwifaz where no fewer than five 
good points of the bird have been commended. 

B. CHOUGHS 

Choughs resemble the true Crows and are of a glossy black colour but 
differ from them all in having the bill and feet brilliantly coloured. The 
bill is fairly long, slender and pointed, with a gentle curve throughout. 



I. The crow and particularly the Raven and their voice are regarded as unlucky— 
occasionally auspicious as well— in many parts of the world. See Ency. Religion and 
Ethics, Vol. 10, p. 367. 
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The Red-billed Chough, known in England as the 'Red-legged Crow', 
has vermilion-red bill and legs while its cousin, the Yellow-billed Chough, 
is characterized by a yellow bill but vermilion legs. Both are very social 
and noisy birds, haunting human camps and the wilds alike. They nest 
on rocky cliffs and are found throughout the Himalayas from 5,000 ft. 
in winter to 16,000 ft. above the sea level in summer. 

2. If the adjective q&i in T^r* is in apposition to zrtw or in sttt- 
or w-^fli for the Jungle Crow as also to the plains of the Punjab and 
Uttar Pradesh next below the Himalayas, the name T#cT^ may well 
belong to these denizens of the Himalayas. In any case they are the 
Crows designated as mti imn: in the story related in Mahabharata, 
6.6, 14-15. Here the Vulture, wps, proud of his noble descent from the 
great regrets that Mount Meru does not observe any distinction of 

high and low, and offers equal hospitality to the mean Crows merely 
because they too, like him, have gold on their bodies, and decides, there- 
fore, to quit the place permanently : — 

fafcRrcmra tftarfa 5fter mm* n 
arfaifrnRt jrcmrrem^f ^sttt^ ii 

Now is the Black Vulture with red head and neck (Art. 51) and the 

Golden* Crows are indeed the Coughs with red or golden bills and red 
feet contrasting beautifully with their glistening black plumage. They 
occupy the central Himalayas while the Black Vulture does not rise 
higher than the outer and lower ranges and is quite at home in the plains 
below. The story is thus a mythical explanation of these facts of nature 
and gives us the beautiful name of g^<tf siTOff 1 for the Choughs. 

3. The Red-billed Chough (17.5") with its fiery looking, conical, and 
pointed bill reminds one of the sj^gg"* TPPta or— ^TTO— red -billed Crows— who 
torture sinners in hell according to statements in some of the Puranas :— 

5ft^o#SJ *PFPt^: jpTHTq - : $3TW: 

Padma P., Uttara Kh. 250, 13 

* ' Sk. P.,Kasi Kh. 5, 75 

wr=% ?faf*r: mw: sftea'is' m§-- 

Siva P. 5. 9, 11 



1- Bfcnfanrcr. fit. the beautifully coloured bird. We thus have for gold and red- 
ochre, and for turmeric, while the female lac-insect has been described RiVM^TT 

golden, after the light orange red of the body and the rich red fluid it contain, in AV 
5.5. See Lac and the Lac Insect in the Atharva-Veda by the author (The International 
Academy of Culture, Nagpur, 1950) . 
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The name ynD ?T is fully justified for these birds as they are as black as 
the Jungle or Carrion Crow. We thus have the following three types of 
^nrffor or jet-black Crows : — 

( i) *fn^fcr— the Jungle and Carrion Crows ; 

(ii) Ht^»3 ^"tei — the Red-billed Chough; 1 

(iii) arrcp +I+1H— the Raven. 

4. The authors of the above Puranas must have visited sacred places 
like Amarnath, Badrinath, Gahgotri, etc., in the Himalayas and seen the 
Choughs which are common in those parts. The Yellow-billed bird is 
comparatively small (16") and his ineffective looking yellow bill has 
helped to exempt him from Satanic duties in hell, but if by any chance 
his services were needed, one may be sure, he would have been summoned 
under the name of wot^ *i*t*f. 

C. NUTCRACKERS 

The Nutcrackers are smaller than the House-Crow being about 15 
inches in length. They have a chocolate-brown plumage with head and 
neck streaked white, and back and breast marked with oval white drops. 
The Larger-spotted Nutcracker is the darker bird, more profusely marked 
with white than the Himalayan Nutcracker. The former occurs from 
Kashmir to Sikkim and the latter from Nepal eastwards. As the name 
indicates, they subsist largely on the seeds of the pine, cedar, fir, spruce, 
etc., also fruits and insects. 

Names like "fiwfsra-, and sfcir- (^n^r)are given merely as synonyms 

for a Crow in some of the lexicons but they clearly belong to these fruit- 
eating and spotted members of the Crow family. (»JT) is the spotted 
deer and stfcr the (spotted ) leopard, and these help to fix the identity of 
the birds as above. M. Williams does not mention all the birds that go 
under the name of *rrc^ but the Hindi Sabda-sagara gives it for a Crow as 
well. The H^iajcqfrT^tsr para. 213, gives 5m% towards the end of its bird- 
list where bats and some insects are named and it is therefore doubtful how 
far the name sVPr corresponds to ster of M. Williams. It is however quite 
probable that the name srPr is shared by animal, bird and insect having 
spotted bodies or wings. 

D. MAGPIES 

Magpies are an interesting group within the Grow family some 
species of which occur practically throughout India and some are confined 

1. The arufgo^nrr'ft ?\mv. of Mahavyutpatti Kosa, 2. 15.2 1 is no other than the 
<Hl§ju33i4« ^Ttiln and clearly points to these names being specific. The substitution of 
S^tf for 5ft(| must be taken in the sense of copper-red. 
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to the outer Himalayas and the valleys to the south including Nepal. They 
are long-tailed birds of arboreal habits, and their attitude when perched 
on trees or the uncommonly long tails of some of them drooping in a 
gentle curve probably suggested to the highly imaginative ancients the 
striking ' resemblance which their body-lines bear to the shape of the 
village-plough or its long shaft, or perhaps to a long-shafted hammer (wz; 
cf. their Hindi name ^frs, fr. w^T great, and qfe — , srtssrfes — a stick or 
pole) and they gave them the common name of wz or ^STsft, 1 and differ- 
entiated three principal types as under : — 

( i) i>H\*i ( M. W.) — the Indian, the Bengal and the Himalayan Tree- 

pies, the smallest of the series. 

(ii) +'M+i (MatsyaP. ) — allied forms like the Kashmir and Black- 

rumped Magpies; and 

(iii) ffttt (Varahamihira) — the Red-billed and the Yellow-billed 

Blue Magpies, having the longest tails. 

2. The treatment of these noisy birds by Varahamihira and Vasanta- 
raja from the point of view of augury goes to show that their sight or 
calls have the same value and this accounts for a mix up of the names of 
at least two different Magpies in the synonymy given in the 5f??rf|grT and 
in the terms used by Vasantaraja at several places in his work : — 

m, ttffc, f-^>, ^TrfiT^r, T^^fflTT: 

— Var. Br. S., 87, 4. 

^rrfq'^T, f f^Rn m, ^p^, sftafe^r 2 and §jrf 

Vasant. 4.21, 56-65; 11.2 & 5 

It will be seen that names like *T*r, fs^, f?ffNrar and *'<iR)+r (f-tifa+i?) 
are after the harsh call-notes of the birds and have their analogues in 
sfrfoft ^fr and *Pfbrm of the Hill-men for the Himalayan Tree-pie ( F.B.I. ). 
These names belong to the Tree-Pies which are the commonest members 
of the group found all over North India and elsewhere too. ^KiRi+i of 

is clearly an incorrect reading of the earlier ^t?tPt^t of the Samhita. 
sftrfepr, on the other hand, which may be rendered as 'the bird marked 
with a crescent' should be a Common name for all magpies (^rerY) as 
the white, lilac white or rufous red of the lower break has a sharp 
crescentic outline against the black upper breast in everyone of them 



1. ^2 also means a trick or anigma, and •gSTsft may well imply a mysterious bird, 
particularly as a bird of omen. 

2. The Hindi and Urdu names corresponding to this are ^T? and TIj^TK both mean- 
'the Moon'. If the name ^TfffT is by any means the same as ^STTfa^T which again means 
TSTfW (^vfl Trfe) i.e., the moon, it would be the same as *ft»rfCT> and it is 
possible that TOfaTT is a scribe's error for ^Pp^T, prakrit for ^rrfq'^T, meaning a little 
moon or part of a moon. 
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showing up a three quarters crescent of the moon.* That leaves the name 
|irf which may be explained in two ways : (a) 'approached or seen with 
difficulty' and hence, found in inaccessible places; and (b) having the 
dark or bluish complexion of the goddess of that name, described as "3T?ret- 
jsq^nfsn" in ^Tfwnrrrir, quoted under |tf in Sabdakalpadrtima. The 
expression means, 'of the colour of the linseed flowers, i.e., of a light 
blue colour, grf for a Magpie, therefore, should properly belong to the 
Blue Magpies of the Himalayas, is also the Blue Rock Thrush 
(Art. 10). 

3. The classification of the wz — series may now be considered 
further : — 

(i) The Indian and the Himalayan Tree-pies belong to genus Dend- 
rocitta and closely resemble one another. They have sooty black head and 
neck, and buffish-brown upperparts with a tail of eight to eleven inches. 
Being the smallest of the group they are the WWtt (fW small), *r<T 
(barking like a dog), 2 =fnrfim etc., as noted above. In the commentary on 
Vasantaraja it is described as fl'HJ-ST OTfcwpmf and the position in which 
its movements and voice are to be studied for augury is when the bird is 
srff: ar^rr (ch. 11, 3), i.e., when it is perching on a tree outside the 
village or on an outer or exposed branch of a tree. Its voice is syllabified 
by Varahamihir as *\6<h\ and by Whistler as 'kokli' or 'googely'. These 
particulars are more than sufficient to identify ^rrjfiTW with the Tree-pie. 

Superstition surrounds the Magpie not only in India but also in 
England and Europe even at the present day. The Britannica, eleventh 
edition, refers to it in the following words : "Superstition as to the 
appearance of the pie still survives even among many educated persons, 
and there are several versions of a rhyming adage ... (which) all agree 
that the sight of a single pie presages sorrow". The authors of "Our Bird 
Book" (1947) also mention the common saying, "one for sorrow and 
two for joy" and add that in the former case people take off their hats to 
ward off the evil effect. In Indian literature too there is an occasional 
reference to the unlucky nature of the birds : 

JT*n"S3PT: SrTJTSfr ?T#9fr^: I 

— Padma P., Bhumi Kh., 103, 70. 

On the other hand Vasantaraja mentions certain situations where the 
birds prove auspicious to the observer. 



1. Cf. -"CfiUltl for the white-breasted kingfighter — Art. 41. 

2. (a dog from its habit of eating its own vomit) in the list of STfllf birds in 
is the same as *t*T of the in M. W. is incorrect. In the first part of the 

list of srafT: in the dog is mentioned as W as one of the animals of prey. 
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(ii) The Kashmir and the Black-rumped Magpies of genus Pica have 
the head, neck, upper breast, and upperparts black, and the wings are 
partly white and partly black, brilliantly glossed with blue. The tail also 
is black with a green and purple gloss. On the whole, therefore, the 
black colour predominates in their plumage and they should be the 
+ ( i PT?r black) birds of the Himalayan hermitage described in the 
Matsya Purana : — 

—118, 50 

(iii) The Red-billed and the Yellow-billed Blue Magpies of the 
Himalayas belong to genus Urocissa and are characterized by very long 
blue tails measuring 18-19 inches. In these as in others the head, neck 
and breast are black: the back is purplish blue or ashy ; the wings have 
purplish blue on them; and the lower plumage from the breast downwards 
is greyish white or lilac-tinged with blue or purple. The long tail accounts 
for their Hindi name fcr^r (?tfef; ^ a feather; i.e., long-tailed; cf. 

for the long-tailed Paradise Flycatcher, Art. 11). They are clearly 
the U<Jl*i marking the nearest approach to a in shape. The Variants 
ttjit and w<P$t given in para. 2 above are Prakritisms of yfas. 

4. The Green Magpie of genus Cissa differs very considerably in 
extremal character and plumage from others, and not having a long tail, 
stands outside the series. Its body plumage is generally green and 
the wing coverts are red. Bill and legs are a coral red, the former of a 
deeper colour. Its Sanskrit name is (Vft+IT (Parrot-Crow, fr. Mt a 
Parrot) after its red bill and green plumage. It must have been a cage 
bird in former times as it makes an excellent pet and can be trained to 
talk. It is known as ftrrr'f'T in Hindi and Bengali which is perhaps a 
Prakrit form of fafVlW. 1 In certain dialects the letter ? is often replaced 
by *r, and ^ by T, while in the present instance the nasal has been inserted 
for the sake of euphony; cf. Hindi ^^Tfor Sansk. ^r#rfor lime-stone nodules. 
The nasal also helps to maintain the value of the long vowel of the 
penultimate W in faPw>l+". The name occurs in the Southern recension of 
the Mahabharata : — 

—13. Ill, 123; also Brahma P. 217, 108. 

The Bengal recension reads ^"tft^R? which has been identified with the 
Jackdaw in Section A of this Article. The reason for the punishment also 



Cf. «*^IH — ^TR, fjHTFT for the Shikra Hawk — TOa bird; ^WT-WtVI rice in 
corrupt Gujarati; MWH"! — — Azadirachta indica, the Neem tree. Sansk- ^TK, fa ft 
and Talegu f+fa or ^tfvf for a Parrot appear to be allied forms. 
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has been hinted at there. The Jackdaw, no doubt, loves thieving, "still, 
he is not the champion sneakthief that his first cousin the Magpie is" (Our 
Bird Book, pp. 64-65). 

5. Manu Samhita in its present editions reads ^fltUFF 1 - at 12.63 in 
the same context as the Mahabharata and Brahma Purana, which is evi- 
dently a wrong reading of f%fc*W. There is ample authority for this 
presumption, for we find Sayana Madhavacarya quoting Manu, 12, 63 
with the reading of : rHtoF?> in his commentary on the TTm Enrcrf^crr publi- 
shed in the Bombay Sansk. Series, No. 59 (1888), where the learned 
editor has pointed out in a foot note at p. 254 of Vol. 2, Pt. 2 that two 
MSS. of the commentary have sfHfarr^ in the verse in question. It would 
therefore appear that the writer of the Bengal recension of the Maha- 
bharata substituted ^f>s>ra> for faft^ff which is also the reading in the 
sr^rjTm. The Verse does not suffer in sense as both the~jackbird and the 
green magpie are noted thieves. On the other hand, it is quite likely that 
both faft*i+ and ^tfero belong to one or the other of the two birds. 

» 

E. JAYS AND ROLLERS 

"The Jays are birds of bright plumage, the wing especially being 
marked with vivid blue. They inhabit woods, have harsh cries, are rather 
shy, and live on all kinds of food". Two varieties of the bird occur in the 
Himalayas ranging from 3,500 feet in winter to 8,000 feet in summer. 
The Black-throated Jay (13") has a black crested head, black wings closely 
barred with bright blue, vinous grey body and a blue tail barred with 
black. The Himalayan Jay ( 1 2") lacks the black head and crest of the 
former and is of a rich vinaceous fawn-colour all over including the head 
except for a good bit of white both above and below the tail. Both are very 
noisy and live on fruits, insects, small mammals, birds and reptiles and 
other birds' eggs. During flight they often indulge, like the Rollers, in wing- 
flappings and contortions. Their cousin, the Siberian Jay, of the pine forests 
of Northern Furope and Asia is considered a lucky bird by the people of those 
parts ( the Britannica, 1 1 th Edn) . The Rollers have a more plumage, their 
wings and tail consisting of various shades of blue, from pale turquoise to 
dark ultramarine, tinted in parts with green. They are, however, entirely 
insectivorous and also include mice, small reptiles, frogs and harmless 
snakes in their dietary, and are for this reason placed in the sr^ group 
of birds in gspr and to?. Both the Jays and the Rollers were formerly placed 



1. Verse 13 of ch. 44 of the Institutes of Visnu (fa M ,rHjfd) edited by Juijus Jolly 
(Calcutta, 1181) read ^Vfaq I* in the same context. The original heading of fa ft or 
^tTtoRi would seem to have been corrupted through scribal error to ^KfafT in some 
copies of ♦)-i«T§ai or fa »>m *Jjftr and the error has been repeated and shortened to 'ftft' in 
Tm^FJ 5.215. 



with in the Crow family even by systematists but the latter have now been 
separated as. a family under a different suborder. That Rollers were regarded 
as a kind of Jay is also clear from the fact that M. Williams renders their 
Sanskrit name, as "the Blue Jay". In India also both Jays and Rollers 
were looked upon as varieties of and the former were distinguished simp- 
ly as ?™, for the Hindi name sRflxf for the Black-throated Jay is appa- 
rently a corruption of cR^m — r — fflrtra — 3wtf ? 

The common Sanskrit name for a Roller is ^T*r (V- L- ^nr), but as it is 
one of the most auspicious birds of India and one whose form god Siva 
loved to assume on occasion it has earned for itself several complimentary 
epithets. Some of these like t^rWV and ^sr^s are from the list of attri- 
butes of god Siva contained in the fwTOgw^TfT section of the Siva Purana, 
3-koti-rudra Samhita, ch. 35, 118. Epithets descriptive of the bird's plu- 
mage, voice and habits, though apparently set down as synonyms for *nr, 
are really applicable not to any particular species but to different species 
taken separately, ' while a third set of epithets emphasizes their lucky 
aspects as birds of augury. The following brief description of the three 
species of Roller found from Kashmir to Nepal would help to allocate 
the adjectives appropriate to every one of them. 

( 1 ) The Kashmir Roller ( 12") has the whole head, neck and lower 
parts under wing-coverts and auxiliaries pale blue, darkest and streaked 
with brilliant small- blue on the breast and throat; back rufous-brown; 
rump blue; and tail bluish-green. The bill is black. Its local name is 
'Nila krosh' 1 (;frWT, the same as jftarf-^) from the predominance 
of the blue colour in the bird's plumage not only on the wings and tail 
as in others but also on the head, neck and lower parts. It is confined to 
Kashmir and the North- West. 

(2) The Broad-billed Roller has a dark brown head tinged with olive 
(yellowish-brown) ; tail and wings black suffused with deep blue; the back 
and lower parts greenish-brown with the centre of chin, throat and fore- 
neck deep purple-blue. The bill is deep vermilion. It is a much quieter 
bird and of more crepuscular habits than the others. "All through the 
hotter hours of the day it may be seen perched quietly high up on the 
loftiest tree of that particular bit of forest, or on the topmost branch of a 
dead tree in a clearing. As it is motionless its head sunk into the puffed 
out feathers of its shoulder and breast, it seems to be fast asleep except 
for a harsh croak, uttered every quarter of an hour or so." But it is quite 
wide-awake all the time; cf. K^nM below. It is the *te-or irfT-fS proper 
and therefore sacred to fm who occasionally loved to assume its form — see 
Mahabharata, 13. 15, 146. 

This Roller occurs in the foot hills of the Himalayas and the adjacent 
plains, and also in the hills and nearby plains of the West coast from Wynad 
southwards and in Ceylon. 



1. Grierson's Kashmir Dictionary. Nila Kias in F.B.I, is incorrect. 
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(3) The Indian Roller (13*) is a bird of the plains and fields and 
is commonly seen in the more thickly inhabited parts. It is bluish- 
green on the crown and nape and purplish red marked with broad 
creamy shaft-stripes on the throat and upper breast, fading into 
rufous-brown further down. The back is greenish-brown, and the remain- 
ing parts, including the tail and wings, consist of various shades of blue. 
The point to be noted is that there is no yellowish brown on the head 
nor any blue on the throat or fore-neck. The bill is blackish brown. The 
Rollers, when at rest, appear to be rather sombre coloured and not at all 
conspicuous but when on the wing they give us a most "vivid display of 
colour". The courtship exhibitionism is much the same in all species but 
the Indian Roller is not only the noisiest but also the most demonstrative 
of all three. The male "indulges in a series of fantastic acrobatics, rocket- 
ing into the air, somersaulting and nose-diving to the, accompaniment of 
harsh grating screams and with the brilliant plumage flashing in the sun" 

(Salim Ali) . . 

Now, since everyone of the above three is an auspicious bird (Frfer*) 
and fulfils the requirements of augury, the names and epithets of all of 
them have been mixed up in the so-called synonyms for : 

(a) nfW5, fa9T>P, ?srfcpF, 3T<mfa?T, etc. in ^a<.(5T 

( b ) fcfastf*, f^nrpr, npi, fmjf, ^<«K etc. in ik-^h. 

(c) jforaro, ^m^, vrm, Trsrfa^T, forft, etc. in M. W. 

(d) t^S, 'ftanfN', etc. in the verse quoted at the end. 

The truly descriptive adjectives in the above lists are fasrera (having 
variegated wings); =Tt*rrf ( blue-bodied) , n^s, #5W5 or ^ra^ (blue- 
throated; cf. ^rftWST 1 , in the same sense as the name of the Peacock of 
Pururavas in Vikramorvasiya, 5. 54 where Jlfa stands for 'a sapphire') ; 
irfrfs (gold-headed, i.e., with a yellowish-brown head) ; |^ (golden, 
i.e., "red-billed) ; fafrtstfif ( calling 'ki ki' aloud during a sportive flight, or 
calling, and shining beautifully on the wing) ; and mm (frequenting, or resi- 
dent in dry waterless areas). It will be seen that all these cannot be true 
of any single species of Roller and must be allocated to their respective 
owners. In a general way, *farf and f^=iM would seem to apply to all the 
three- species but since the lower parts of the Kashmir Roller are blue 
throughout the first epithet would seem to be specific for it, particularly 
as fanrra for any Roller does stand in some contrast to jffarjf (see below). 
JTfrraniSand its variants apply to the Kashmir and the Broad-billed varieties 
but not to the Indian Roller. The epithets i&faz and clearly belong 

to the broad-Billed species and to no other. Lastly, fpfrstfa 2 (if it is really 



1 . irfararcS^I is also the common cock after its red Lappets. 

2. fo^fa *TS? iftsJTfa ^t3f?r. It appears that the names farf^ and Wf^ft 
are shared by (i) a noisy kingfisher which is a water bird and (ii ] the Indian Roller 
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one of these birds) , can only be the Indian Roller^ the most playful and 
noisy member of the series, vvm too must be the same as it occurs in the 
drier areas of the Punjab and Rajasthan. th^Tst also enumerates this 
as one of the birds common in arid places (III. 6, p. 397). *m?® refers to 
the slow up and down movement of this Roller's tail every half minute or 
so when perched upon a branch or telegraph wire. The Indian Roller 
being the commonest, the epithet perhaps belongs to it. The remaining 
epithets are shared in common by all the species as birds of happy augury. 
Some of these, like ?!fferv, jt^ttM, and fawfar-are also applied to the domes- 
tic Cock who by his morning crow is supposed to herald a prosperous day. 
Jftarf, again, is descriptive of the body-colour of a Peacock, one of the 
Cranes and the Blue Heron; and sffrpra is shared by the Peacock, the 
Magpie Robin, the white Wagtail and others. 

Finally, a few examples of the Roller in literature : The beautiful 
Broad-billed Roller with its deep vermilion bill would seem to be the 
bird dedicated to the deities, arfrr and *fr«T : 

"arfMtTTwri ttttc" _ Vaja. Samhita, 24.23. 

In the Rgveda asthmatic cough is transferred from the patient to 
either the f^frfa-^rre, or to *m and foferlfr birds both of which seem to 
delight in their raucous calls and would be glad of a further reinforcement : 

10. 97. 13 

Here Ptrfastfa is either a simple epithet of ^tt referring to its ki-ki cries 
(root-?k) or a different bird as held by frra*TKT4 and Griffith, the latter 
taking it for a Kingfisher. (Art. 41). 

The ease and surety with which a Roller catches an insect have ser- 
ved as an excellent simile : 

— Mahabharata, 7. 125, 39. 

The proverbial beauty of the Jay's wings, so well admired in 
Europe, has not been lost on Sanskrit poets too : 

— Malati-madhava, 6.5. 



which does not frequent water and has therefore been distinguished as TRcT — ^7+^ ? 
See Art. 41. The formation of Travis perhaps analogous to H\Mvi for a steady and 
plucky variety of dog named in the Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, and TTCTT^T 
for a bat which does not descend to the ground, *«J*T. 

1 . The reference is to the glittering jewellery of the gaily dressed hetaerae seated on 
tall royal elephants moving in a procession. The elephants carried clanging bells as part 
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"£*TC*3PJ*Pff: SEPT fesft: 

— Bala-Ramayana, 5.15. 

The shining blue steel of an excellent sword has been compared with 
the deep blue of the Roller's wing : 

Khadga-satakam, 29; 
Kavya-mala, Pt. 11. 

Recitation of the following eight names of the Roller, at the sight of 
one, is said to ensure not only the object of one's desire but also a good 
dinner. 

• 

STS^PrfcRTTHf'T under =3T<?: 
But a visit to an aviary will not do the trick ! 



of their trappings. This picture is compared with the sporting and joyfully crying flights 
of a number of birds the glorious beauty (SPTT) of whose expanded (S^fa) 
wings as they turn and roll in the air (fa^fafa:) exhibits rainbows as it were (sre dWdd 
Wi^t 5<T). The cries of the birds match the clanging of the bells — ITT STW STflT of the 
preceding passage. 



The crow family — 3jT° 



Crow, choughs & Nutcrackers 

1 . The Raven— srtT-or W3*fp: 1 . 

2. The Brown-necked Raven — 2. 



3. The Hooded Crow— 3. 

4. The Jungle and carrion 4. 
crow — ^wr-or cH<t>i=ti, 

5. The Rook — Tsrrer or i^n^r, 

6. The House Crow — 'Jf-or 

7. The Jackdaw — ^faPT^, TSfTT- 
WB 

8. The Choughs — g=cWi* 

9. The Nutcrackers — qr^rfsfJT or 



Magpies Jays — ^r^m 
Tree Pie — Rollers* — ^re 

Kashmir and Black- 1 . Kashmir 
rumped Magpies — Roller — 

Red-billed and Yellow- 2. Broad - billed 
billed Magpies Roller — tf^- 

Green Magpie — fVfrf^ 3. Indian Roller 



"The Rollers, though placed in a separate family by scientists, were regarded by the 
ancients as allied to the jays and have therefore been included here. 
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TITS 



1 . The great majority of Tits are small sparrow-like birds four to six inches 
long, some with and others without a crest. All the species are very much 
alike in their habits and behaviour. Extremely active and sprightly, they 
spend much of their time on trees, clinging to twigs and flowering stems in 
a variety of acrobatic postures often hanging upside down like little bats, in 
search of their insect food. They also eat buds and small berries. The males 
have a cheerful, loud, and clear whistling song during the breeding season 
from spring to autumn. Most of the species occupy the outer Himalayas but 
the Grey and the Yellow-cheeked Tits are resident in the plains. The Grey Tit 
is bluish and black above and white below with a black neck and a broad 
black stripe running down from the throat to the abdomen and a white 
cheek-patch. The Yellow-cheeked species is a greenish and yellow bird with a 
pointed black crest and a black band (<rfe or qzfe) down the lower parts as 
in the Grey Tit. Both are of arboreal habits. 

2. The only vernacular names available for any of these birds, other 
than in the Hill dialects of Assam, are (i) Sabzaroshan ('the light or charm 
of the green trees') in Urdu and (ii)Rama-gangra (tpt: ip<rt, wimuT +'ra m^— 
'the beautiful voiced'?) in Bengali for the Indian Grey Tit. The first name 
is used by bird-fanciers in Central India and the second is noted in 
F.B.I, and this last would seem to agree in sense with Sanskrit «nr ^rfc (the 
little sweet-voiced bird, ^t—totwt) 1 which occurs only in its Pali form 
f^r in the Commentary on the Dhamma-pada edited by H.C. Nor- 
man, Vol. 3, p. 223. The Pali- English Dictionary (P.T.S. edition) renders 
the name as 'a small song-bird', wfJrfa also means a bat and «T3 ^mfa 
should be a small bat or a pipistrelle, and having regard to the behaviour of 
the little Tits of often hanging upside down described above it would seem 
that they are the mjw ^Tfw of the Commentary. 

The expression Tssr^r* sftSRcrr used for the ^ crnrfa- by the commentator 
refers to their penduline attitudes when engaged upon a search for insects 



t. Since ^ffiT means both a little bat and a bat-like bird and as both these roost 
andnest in holes it is perhaps better to derive the name from a hole : cf. STeTT and 
for a bridle which goes into the hollow (m, m) of the horse's mouth. 



along the rough and broken roof of an open mountain cave, of the 

list in g^cr should be the same. 

3. sJjn, 1 ( Hindi, tffT, ffZT or tft*rr from ws, *rzt a crest) is another Sanskrit 
bird-name which may well belong to a crested Tit like the Yellow-cheeked 
Tit. The term also means a musical instrument, probably a child's whistle so 
named after the little bird's whistling call (cf. Hindi tftst, a whistle) . 

4. If the equation, qff: of the fiw-HH-l-^ refers to as a 
bird it gives - us a third name for such of the Tits as have either a tiara 
i.e. an ornamented crest or a broad black band stretching from the neck to 
the abdomen, and these like the Grey and the Yellow-cheeked Tits would 
be qfprc'rfsr. For <rf| in the above sense see and TfjpPT under <rw- 
srfasT, in M. W. and cf also <TfsPnrs 3 rfm ^tmnvq — 3rf%. fa^mrfcr. t*H>-si has 
WlHl^f^l which has been illustrated by his commentator with "swrifa 
(7*rm?) <«T«" — 'the WTT is in a pendant attitude in the ficus infectoria 
tree.' No lexicon equates wnrr with 'a bat* and the term, therefore, refers 
to the ^jf5T ( bat-like birds) , viz. the Tits. 

5. The largest member of the Tit family is the eight inch long Sultan 
Tit of Nepal and Eastern Himalayas. The cock-bird is shining black with 
a beautiful brilliant yellow crest and deep yellow lower parts. It has a var- 
iety of shrill calls, the commonest being 'chip-tree-tree', and an occasion- 
al plaintive high-pitched 'pway, pway, pway'. Now a certain bird named 
^iffw or Frfa<?r (v.l. <h<jI<5) figures in a story related in ^rrafwriT, 10. 
9 where a young prince playfully snatches away a musical instrument 
called fr^ns? 2 from his sister and she thereupon curses him to be immediately 
transformed into the ^rfaw bird, presumably because of a close similarity of 
the sound of the instrument with the bird's voice. M. Williams conjectures 
that the bird is probaly the Blue Jay or the Indian Roller because one of 
the names for it is Fnfas, but the voice of the Roller is anything but musi- 
cal. N.M. Penzer 3 , on the other hand, identifies wl**T with the Hoopoe but 
the crest of this bird is practically of the same rufous-fawn colour as the head, 
neck and breast, and is also tipped black. As against this, the name clearly 
implies a sharp contrast with the colour of the adjacent parts, and it is sub- 
mitted that the Sultan Tit with its brilliant and entirely golden-yellow 
crest, worn jauntily on a shining black head, has a much better claim to the 
name. 

6. We have therefore €£TT and ^pft or STJ s^fa as common names for 
the Tits as a group, WHHg q fcl or ^nfw-?rmr for the dark coloured Grey Tit, 
and *4"'f{iiN or wl-^'H for the beautiful Sultan Tit. 

7. It is possible, as suggested in the article on Bulbuls (Art. 6) , that 
Tits possessing white ear-coverts, e.g. the Grey Tit, the Black-Tits and other 
allied forms were regarded as little Bulbuls of the type. The 
identifications in this article should thus be regarded as tentative rather than 
conclusive. 

1 . tf£3T may be from ^TS+^cr contaminated by ^1 or imitativ of the bird's call. 

2. Means also 'yellow orpiment' which is significant. 

3. See Penzer's Ocean of Story, Vol. 5 foonote at p. 160. 
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PARROT-BILLS AND SUTHORAS 

1 . The striking feature common to this curious group of birds is 
their bill which resembles a parrot's. I have not been able to find a name 
for one in Sanskrit but from the fact that some of them are known in Hindi 
asgskr I am satisfied that they certainly had a name in Sanskrit though 
it has not been preserved in the lexicons that are extant. The name 
fittr (Suthora) is evidently derived from Sanskrit w&gxz which is syno- 
nymous with sprsrtfe (w*, a parrot, and sflffc, a bill), thus : .sr^-^+afc 
= gsk+3T = 55Kr, sft from meaning a beak, in Hindi.* Certain plants are 
also known as ^bpptt and and I would not be surprised if at least 

one of these was also a name for the birds in question just as the 
words v*ri* and frffw mean both a particular plant and a parti- 
cular bird— the Racket-tailed Drongo and a parrot or cuckoo respectively— 
Arts. 15, 37 & 38. m% jn^im, etc. are other names which have 

similar double meanings. 

2. According to afarpfeft;. of and the ftronronftr, "^fk" 

means a kind of bird, and it appears to me that owing to a misunder- 
standing of an older text which gave something like 'siwtfo m' the 
compound name iptftfc was split up into sr* and «ftfc, and each was 
taken for a kind of bird. Once this was done others followed in the wake 
and wtftby itself became a kind of bird. The Hindi name g^r thus 
clearly points to W^tfe as 'a name for this group of birds, unless 5T>fr by 
itself is established as a specific name for a particular bird. That compound 
bird-names have occasionally been misunderstood and split up may be 
seen from the example of fcfttffe mentioned by in his afWrrfer :— 

"f # 5 ftrfarafaff 3 ^Ttpft i JznptpiTT" — p art 4^ jsg 
Similarly the name*rte-p f ;r for the Neophron Vulture has been wrongly 
split up into (i) ETte and pf* in M. W. as discussed under Vulture No. 6, 
Art. 51. A mistake of this kind, once made, is copied and re-copied by 
subsequent compilers of lexicons and obtains a fictitious authority. 

srasnstfi- is a kind of fish having a mouth resembling the bill of the 
Common Heron and this offers the strongest argument in support of the 
name ^tft for the Parrot-Bills and Suthoras, formed in the same way 
while we have very probable synonyms insppFR and mxm as well. 
1 - Hindi Shabda Sagar. VptXt = W^fT5 = W^tft. 
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1 The Nuthatches of North and Central India are small birds, not 
over' 6 inches long, and have similar habits. In colouration also all are 
blue-grey or bluish above, and different shades of chestnut below. They 
are birds of mango-topes and other trees and keep to tree-trunks or 
branches and feed on insects and worms and also nuts if available. I hey 
are more often heard than seen, and it is their sharp notes and the sound 
ofhamrneringonthebark of a tree or on hard seeds °r nuts which help to 
locate them All have black-bills except the velvet-fronted Blue Nuthatch 
which has a coral-red bill. They are known as fiR# or ftrdin Hindi, ^ 
TO* (the invisible Little Dove in Bengal) and fintf Pw (the 'fesfi' bird) 1 in 
Assam and I think thev should be connected with some of the Sanskrit 

bird names like firefcrft, ^ or occurnn S as 

below : — 

(3) "^sft wrfa fMnnft:" — ^'ft 

( 4 ) "trfTRcT. ajqfa: ^ f^cTW" 2 — STT?^"t5T. 

(5) "Epcffcf : 7ITT^ ?TTcT ^OTtf^'tf" 3 — fa»*S*m. 

(6) ^TRT: sFFPIwfaf*,^" — fOTTfawfor 

The following subsidiary equations should help in construing the above 



i7* and ft* in Hill dialects mean a 'bird'. CI". Sanskrit**, a bird. The local 

names given above are from F.B.I. ssri* sfit *TKT: 

2 *<fta as a homonym in this synonymy means (.) a Dove or P.geon-^ ST^KT 
(M W SitTfe) and (ii) «F $W HSt ^ ^: qfimPTO STSTSH, a small bird. 
(M ' 3 ; xTe Nuthatch L called a« because when holding an - a tre^un^.t resemWes 
a mushroom jutting out from a tree in a similar position; cf. also tffo ^ «^ 

S^*lft*4: 3.M. By giving these derivations I do not at all imply that they 
correct. They are merely suggestiv e: and given as mere possib.ht.es. 
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f9r5ft=<i««H'tr, a kind of worm — rfT^J, 
flf = Mushroom — M. Williams. 

Now ftrat being both 'a worm' and 'the top of a column' offers a reason- 
able derivation of ftn-ftnft from the two different senses of the word fifnff with 
root tr 'to hold.' Asa catcher of worms ftra^fT would be a bird, and as 
resting on or holding the top of a column fsr^E,ii_wouId be a 
mushroom. If the bird also is in the habit of holding on to the trunk 
(column) of a tree it could be properly called a fmfrH, and its small size 
would justify the form firefrsft just as fkgft should mean a small bird 1 in 
addition to being the feminine of ftfT (any bird) . 

2. "**rat" means 'a new shoot' (sn*r?r) which is often of a delicate 
shade of red and hence also 'a light red colour' (strh) . The propriety of this 
name for a particular bird should depend on these senses. The red colour 
of the bill (resembling a new shoot) of the Velvet-fronted Nuthatch, when 
it is resting face up against a tree-trunk— quite a common attitude for it 
—with the body colour merging with the dark colour of the tree, would 
seem to justify the name vrbR for it. The orange-red bill of mftxi (Indian 
Crackle) has been compared with i&zft (a red shoot) by w^ir :- 

f^^rrasanet, 9-201 

This seems to strengthen the above identification. 

"ftRfcsm" is also the flower of the banana which has a maroon red 
calyx when open. The Cinnamon-bellied Nuthatch, which has deep 
chest-nut lower parts, can well claim the name for itself. For similar reasons 
as a »pt 2 would be the large Red Flying Squirrel. 

3. "sxph*" according to M. Williams is either a squirrel or a bird, but 
in view of the equations : 



» „ 1- TMs is according to the rule— Frrc^f^n^nftf^OTT-^ irfe" — apRiphr 
0.0. HilM^'OT: verse 7. ' 

fiJL^?^ ^ arC alternativc reading* in 3rf«r. fa^mf*,, and WSSW^ has 

wwnWT ^Rfr TOfrpm^rr. See also f ^ ^ which intlucies ^ amo 

an.mals that yield useful skins. These large squirrels live in holes in trees and also under- 
ground. They are of the TO^TT: group as living on trees and f^mr. group as living 
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TW^m^'' — Jffeft, and 

it would appear that *f^v$w and ^^ftar (both with FIT? *PT) became 
and ^f%?^ in Pali by metathesis, and both the latter like the former mean 
a kind of squirrel and a kind of bird. The bird is of course, the Nuthatch, 
and as for the squirrel it appears to be the Large Indian Squirrel ( Sciurus 
indicus maxim us) of the plains, which is maroon-red above and buff 
below, or the Large Red Flying Squirrel of Kashmir and Nepal which is 
chestnut above and pale below. They have a soft fur and are of a good size 
to yield a useful skin. It is suggested that these are the +'<<jf)»j<l of the 
lexicons, and one of these, probably the Large Indian Squirrel, gave the 
name of W few (v. 1. wfcFS^ fk<m) to a Buddhist Grove in 3<H=H where 
the life of a certain prince, sleeping under a tree and on the point of being 
bitten by a snake, was saved by the local sprite assuming the form of a 
squirrel and screaming a warning to him. That is definitely a 

squirrel is also proved by a little story in faf^^T 3 ^ 1 where one is described 
as frightening away its enemy by raising its puffed out tail. On the other 
hand, trustful of man as the Nuthatches are, it is equally probable that 
the fa=nr derived its name from the f"^5u" or ^f^r^ birds. The resemblance 
of the bird's movements on a tree-trunk, including its ability to scuttle 
quickly down a tree-trunk head foremost, sideways or upside down along a 
branch, to those of a squirrel accounts, perhaps better still, for the name 
^ssft for the Nuthatch group as a whole. The voice of these birds is a 
'chwit-chwit' or a sharp 'tsit' and ^> as a musical instrument must have 
been a small soft-toned whistle for children named after the call of a 
Nuthatch. 

4, Again, the ^ira^r bird in the ?^r^r sricRT (v.l.'+*M+ in wRldRtW<) 
is no other than the ^?ft or + bird, viz. the Nuthatch, the 
Chestnut-bellied or the Cinnamon-bellied variety. It is necessary 
to state, before setting out the story, that Nuthatches resemble Wood- 
peckers in the way they hunt and creep all over the trunks and bran- 
ches of trees for insects, that they have hard-pointed bills with which they 
bore holes in the hardest of nuts for their contents, and that they breed 
in natural holes in trees, and one of them, the Velvet-fronted Nuthatch, 
selects a nest-hole deserted by a Barbet or a Woodpecker or enlarges a 
small natural crevice in a tree with its bill. The story is that a 
Woodpecker (^rer *Pte5^ f^pr i.e. <r«$d<i+ or *\*6*t ) living in ifsre^T 2 
and a *f^Wi? were friends and the latter happened to pay a friendly 
visit to the former. He was entertained with plenty of succulent 
and soft worms so that he was tempted to shift permanently from 
his soft -wooded forest to the Catechu-forest. The Woodpecker advised 



1. VII. affair WI No. 3. 

2. Forest of catechu trees. 
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him not to, for accustomed as he was to work upon soft-wood only, 
he could not bore into the hard Catechu wood for insects, but he would 
not listen, and actually broke his bill and neck at the first attempt against 
a Catechu tree-trunk and died. This interesting story leaves hardly any 
doubt as to the identity of +*^m+ and supports the identification of 
^■Hl with a Nuthatch. 

5. Synonymy No. 4, taken by itself, would appear to mean that 
m<Htf or Pigeon is a kind of or Dove, and ^rfcr (Dove) is a differ- 
ent bird. In other words, wfcr is a larger category which includes 
both Pigeon and Dove as varieties within itself. Such an interpretation 
seems reasonable enough but the next two equations which run almost 
parallel to the first show that the latter half of the first, viz. 'Vflcfr fa^rr- 
farr" actually refers not to ^TRr in the sense of a Dove but to ^t^p 
(=sir?3?) as a different bird altogether. We have also seen that w^r; 
or *fr?3r is the same as the small bird known as faffWr. It follows therefore, 
that fiw'WY is also known by the name of mtrt including the feminine 
forms +q1<fl or +4lld+l which would be a diminutive of A and therefore 
comparable with the name ftraWr as faffr, a little bird. 1 The aptness 
of the name becomes apparent when we recall the blue-grey of 
the upper parts of all Nuthatches, resembling the colour of the Blue Rock 
Pigeon. Cf. +I4ldl=->JH for collyrium. 

6. Lastly attention may be invited to the vernacular names given above 
which do seem to have some connection with Sanskrit fwtny't — particularly 
the name ftrsfi" which is perhaps a corruption of it. fcnfr is also an 
abbreviation of firetaff (fsraWt). 

The faf&FK birds drawing out worms from the barks of trees referred to 
by *mpr in : — 




^TTTWErfcPT, 2.9. 

are either Nuthatches or Woodpeckers. They have been called fafc-M 2 
as they dig out their insect-food from the bark or soft rotten wood of various 
trees like the common fowl on the ground. The alternative reading of 
for ?rraT is incorrect and goes ill with '^rr' (bark). 



1. Campare the Bengali name of 'the invisible dove ' for a Nuthatch quoted above. 

2. From with ^> to scatter, deave, split, etc. — M. W. 
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LAUGHING THRUSHES & BABBLERS 



A. BIRDS EQUAL IN SIZE TO OR LARGER THAN THE 
COMMOM MYNA. 

1 . The members of this group have powerful legs and feet and short roun- 
ded wings which means that they are not good fliers. They are mainly 
terrestrial in their habits and feed on the ground on berries and insects 
for which they turn up leaves and other rubbish. Their gregarious and 
noisy habits have secured for them a place among the well-known birds 
of augury. Some of the Babblers are also birds of the plains. The White- 
Crested Laughing Thrushes indulge every few minutes "in an outburst 
of cackling and laughing calls in which each member tries to out-shout the 
rest." Similarly the Rufous-neckecl laughing Thrushes burst "every now 
and then into a perfect babel of shrieks, laughs and expostulations" and the 
noisiness of the Common and Jungle Babblers of the plains is a matter of 
common knowledge. In short, they "are all one blood." 

2. Properly speaking they belong to the "peckers" or srg? class and 
appear to be the TO^K 1 (^T *Tm%, i.e. noisy or cacophonous) 
of ^ and <et*K of *FTSF*ftr 2 but as they also scrape the ground 
with the bill and sometimes with the feet in search of food (Jerdon) 
they have been placed in the faf*^ class in under the name of 
fpsBrrp? (very noisy). Local names of these birds often emphasize 
their noisy character e.g. the Himalayan White-Crested Laughing 
Thrush is Trfer in Hindi (cf. '^f^rcr*'), and Nepali or Hindi 
faTtfTt for the Rufous-necked and Slaty-headed Scimitar Babbler is 
evidently the same as j?srr§, for^ra is fa*it or fw^in Pali and fd is the 



1. Cf. q i «UHiK (?RfR+WK, one who recites) in HI1«tW« Vol. 2, lCb and 
Hindi for garrulity. 

2. "<GT m^<\ TOfltf*— vMm <W (ft*5tfacfl— SITS^) refers to the harsh calls 
and noisy nature of the birds and is in contrast with the sense of or *HJ innames 
like JTSPP etc. 3HSSTfW ff? 1.7 gives (rptfo while Paradkar's edition of 3PCT^3JT(N. 
Sagar, 1939) quotes an alternative reading of <BP*TT in a foot-note at p. 95, both giving 
the same sense. 
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same as (harsh voice). Both these occur in Nepal where the influence 
of Pali and Buddhism was predominant in ancient times. jtpr>TT, 
and f ^Tf are therefore, common Sanskrit names for these noisy birds. 
It may be added that fWf* is a better reading in than jwijsi. 

though both mean the same thing. M. Williams gives the former as 
fWg 1 and ge^wrerra renders it as ^pjj^, noisy. 

The birds of the following extract should be the Himala- 

yan White-Crested, the Indian Black-gorgeted, the Indian Necklaced, and 
the White-throated, Laughing Thrushes of the Western Himalayas ranging 
between 2,000 and 5,000 ft. and common in the foot-hills of the Punjab, 
Garhwal, Nepal, etc. All these are allied forms and have similar habits. 
Some four or five birds get on the path or open space and begin to dance 
with lowered wings and spreading their tails, threading in and out amongst 
themselves in the most complicated figures while the rest of the mob watches 
and applauds from every branch of the surrounding buslTes or trees in the 
heartiest and jolliest fashion (Stray Feathers, 6,286, and S. Baker in 
F.B.I.):— 

'' cnuflctK i ^Mi isr*? HTfafTR- ^-|KmW'- M. Bh. 13,54,10 

The name ^mt^t? would seem to be connected with ^roft, sound of a 
hand-drum, *ft, a dancer, a choir of musicians, and 

sounding or playing a musical instrument ; cf. irpiraTC clapping the hands 
in approbation. Our birds certainly dance, sing and applaud one 
another. The Red-headed Laughing Thrush of Nepal is neither noisy 
nor gregarious and some of its louder notes are quite mellow and sweet. 
It should be the f ^rf3^ bird of a Himalayan hermitage described in 
jrpt pro, Ch. 118. This Thrush has a chestnut head and the adjective 
jsifT signifies the same colour in the plumage of the Brahminy Kite 
described as "ff iH3<t" (Art. 52-E). 

3. Names for members of the Starling group and for the Common, 
the Large Grey, and the Jungle Babblers (with yellow feet and, therefore, 
<famKT like the *rrfX^ or Myna) have been mixed up in t^s^i, Trsrfwi 
and other lexicons. The reason for this seems to be their apparent 
similarity to the common Myna in size, noisiness and the habit 
of feeding on the ground. That this confusion prevails in the popular 
mind as well may be seen from the fact that the Bengal Jungle Babbler is 
known as <nro?HT or ■ctt in Hindi and the r$«sl«««ii<K defines qrfarr flti 
_$jT and t't? 2 , names for the Bengal Jungle Babbler and the Large 



1. 3T§rT'RT (the Hornbill) is also a very- noisy bird and 3rt9T applies the epithet 
f^Tf i.e. very noisy to it. ^rOT^dl (87.4) calls the noisy Magpies as (*<.x* 
in M.W.) 

2. These Hindi names are from Sanskrit roots ftrs^ — firfa — fa^ and — 1^,5 
(.0 make a sound, all, more or less, of onomatopoetic origin. Another name for the »TnTW ' s 
*T^T fllft+l which is shortened to *KHI in Prakrit and this last again becomes tMll-T'lT in 
Hindi. 



Grey Babbler, "as a bird of the Myna tribe, commonly known as the 
Seven Brothers" (cf. the popular name 'Seven Sisters' for them). The 
Large Grey Babbler is also mr in Hindi and the Jungle Babbler is qqiRui 
in Marathi, both these names going back to »j«ift+i of iMfWs : 

*T«lR=M =^h<?-1I — *Nn — for (H. T^fT-TOT- t^T) 

4. Names like >fkr€r, JfipKlil or jfiPKlfd+l have again been regarded 
as synonymous with m?<*\ by %HM*i and others, but they are 
perhaps easy to distinguish and allocate between their respective 
owners. The Common Myna is noisy in day-time only when excited or 
quarrelling with others of its kind, but when roosting in the evening on 
trees in large numbers as usual they are very noisy and "the fuss and com- 
motion accompanied by endless harsh chattering must be seen and heard 
to be appreciated" (F.B.I. ). The name nkrfr (it ^TPr Tsft) is, therefore, 
perfectly true of it and equally so of the Babblers. The names 'f l foi l dl and 
'ftftTTifepT, however, seem to have a different derivation, tfa for 
3^ — a bird that moves (and works ) on the ground like a pig, and this 
admirably describes the habit of the Babblers which turn up dead leaves 
and refuse for insects, berries, etc. Wilson gives this derivation, and 
perhaps correctly. Curiously enough the Tamil name for some Babblers 
like the Large Grey Babbler is TfefsraT 'the Pig-bird' 1 , which is an exact 
equivalent of jflfa><idl. In the alternative, the name may be derived from 
T~t+f%Trat, ifa trjrr «rrfa f+<id~l ^ i.e. working on the ground or talking 
like women of the foxier tribe living in the forests. The occupation 
of digging out medicinal roots has also been attributed to forr?T girls: 

10.4.14. 

The language of the Kiratas was nothing better than the chatter of 
these birds to the Indo-Aryans and this may well have been an additional 
reason for the name T>f+<id) as suggested above. It was perhaps 
subsequently changed, under the influence of Prakrit, to ntrVrrcr. 2 The 
epithets jforar^t and ^rarft (for sifter ) in TRftw refers to the dirty- 
grey, and untidy plumage of these Babblers. 

5. Lastly, 5fft%^T (hysterically noisy; cf. £i£i+i<) is one of the 
names in the synonym for the Myna-group and corresponds to Hindi 
'pt^('ts; mptfr w£ to shout )and Trr (fq^sr snarsRT and Gujarati *rf*Ttf*Tt(*r<iT 
W to call) for the Common and Jungle Babblers. f^)f?l+l must therefore 
refer to these birds who start shouting hysterically at the slightest provo- 
cation. S. Baker 3 devotes a whole paragraph to a description of the noisy 



1. Perjerdon in "The Birds of India". 

2. Cf. 3>TTcT, Prakrit J^TTS, for the Malkohas, Art. 37-B. 

3. F.B.I. 2nd Edition Vol. I. 192. 
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habits of the Seven Sisters. For a remotely possible reference to these birds 
as ^ ?*nrrc in the Rg Veda see Art. 13. 

6. mT"\^ (red-billed; cf. Tkcrrw, the Sarus, whose eyes are red, 
Art. 62 ) is a familiar bird in the garden of Indra in the Himalayas : 

^pOT, 39, 18. 

It probably refers to the beautiful and sweet-voiced Coral-billed Scimitar 
Babbler which does not shun observation, unless the Grey-winged Black- 
bird with a red bill is intended. The red-billed Black Buibul cannot be 
meant as it has very harsh notes and does not deserve a place with the 
beautiful and multicoloured (HHKrt<H<?|:) little gems of the bird-world — 
the Sun-birds, Art. 30. It is however possible that the name as a 

homonym in the plural refers to both the above Babbler and the 
Black-bird. 

« 

B. BIRDS OF THE SIZE OF A SPARROW 

1 . Coming to the smaller members of the family there is, first, the widely 
distributed Iora 1 of the road-side trees, groves and gardens of the plains 
and lower hills, wandering up to the outer Himalayas. It is black and 
greenish-yellow above and deep yellow beneath, duller and greenish below 
the breast. The wings have two white bars. The male has a variety of 
pleasant and powerful whistling notes some of which resemble the g (soo) 
and others the *rr( see) call, uttered as a single or multiple whistle, up to eight 
notes in succession. It has besides a long drawn wee-e-e-e-tu or see-e-e-e-u- 
whistle. It is mentioned as a bird of augury under the name qwf} or 
^fx^r sris-'^frfr) in sr^g'fpr, 85. 37, -87. 9 where it is described as a 

small Sparrow-like bird ("anw^^f^T ^ ^*R+i"). «i«--<nM also mentions it 
at 4.51. Hindi sfrfsprrfor the bird is from Prakrit gforf for Sans. * \ J+*\ , 
incorrectly rendered as the ^(starling) in qi o ^o, Jt^ror<rt. infe^T is thus 
another name for the Iora. But the most beautiful and fully appropriate 
names for it are jtto andsffas, descriptive of its sweet whistling notes, 
given in ^fMWHMi where irfsft (Tspr: wrf^'^T wrfir) is defined as "< $\4<iW . 
qsft, '-ft: 5% ^fa wi". 

2. The Black-headed Sibia of Nepal has a "Loud" ringing call Tit- 
teree, titteree, tueeyo" and its • local name ftrsarr (»fto? ) is clearly 
reminiscent of «fr^r, the titteree note being the sft call. If so it would be 
simply sfhrc and the far sweeter Iora, TTOT-^fr^. 2 



1 . Probably from Latin Io — a cry of joy. 

2. For other birds bearing the name sfr^ see Art. 10, 13. 
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3. The beautiful Red-billed Liothrix 1 of Nepal has an excellent song 
during the breeding season and is a favourite cage bird for its song and 
beauty. Its Nepali name recorded in F. B. I. is •TTO from ^rfc 

a pleasing or excellent Sparrow?). On the other hand the Ttf^r 
bird of 3nm>l is almost certainly the Liothrix (cf. for a bright 

fire) : — 

9TO<m <*fl fTTnT: II " 

?T>^7T^-, 10,31. 

This verse is from a description of Himalayan scenery, apparently some- 
where in Nepal, an important centre of Buddhism, and the brief pen-picture 
of the poet sufficiently declares the bird's identity. The verse may be freely 
translated : 

"The tlfam birds with their fiery-red aspect and bills, song sweeter 
than the nymphs', and soattractive to look at, are sporting here and there." 
The Liothrix has a brilliant orange-red bill and bright orange-yellow throat 
and breast, and to quote Whistler, "It is a very lively cheerful little bird . . 
going about in parties. In the breeding season the cock has a delightful 
song of some variety and compass." I need not add a word more, for no 
other bird matches the beautiful description of BHMtfiq. 

4. The same author portrays another beautiful bird in the following 
verse : — 

iraTfsrfa: ^tii(d+«r*iwsr i 
^rrtsff (vl 5*rnm) Tsarf^ftf^rFt: 

M i P^^<bifad %r qrf: u ibid. 10.28 

The Silver-eared Mesia 2 , closely allied to the Liothrix described above, 
makes the nearest approach to the poet's description. The Cock-bird's 
golden-yellow forehead, orange-yellow chin and throat, and yellow-ochre 
bill, red-brown iris, wing-coverts edged with green, wings brown edged 
with crimson, crimson upper and lower tail coverts, the former showing up 
close to the folded wing-tips, and legs and feet fleshy-yellow, answer fully 
to the colour pattern described in the above verse. The only apparent 
difficulty is as regards the colour of the eyes which are said to resemble 
PSfcs, ordinarily supposed to be colourless and transparent, but reddish 
and dark-coloured rock-crystals described as ainnnsTOq-tslT, <fff%TmT and 
fisor were also^known varieties of TOft^ quoting < i Pw>wn<0 so 

that it is not incorrect to describe the red-brown eyes of the bird as 



1 . From Greek leios. 'smooth' and thrix, 'hair', after the sleek plumage of the bird. 
2. Greek mesos, 'middle' ? 
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^sfefr sftw. It has clear loud whistling notes and a party of these pretty 
little birds "form a wonderful spectacle of bright colour in front of heavy 
green bushes and undergrowth" (S. Baker in F. B.. L). Like its cousin, 
the Liothrix, it is also a favourite cage-bird of North India. 

5. The last bird of the group to have a Sanskrit name is the Chloropsis 1 , 
known as ^ (fr. ffer, green) in Hindi. Corresponding Sanskrit names 
are -raw and which clearly imply that the bird is effectively 

camouflaged or rendered invisible in the foliage as the colour of their 
plumage merges with that of the trees in which they live. This is 
perfectly true of the Chloropsis. "The green Bulbul (i.e., the Chloropsis) 
is a bird of talent and it is a wag. It mocks a King-Crow, now 
a Sparrow-Hawk and now a Sun-bird. You stare into the tree and see none 

f t hem Not till he flits across to another tree will 

you find out who has been fooling you. For this reason few even of those 
who take an interest in birds know how very common the Green Bulbul 
really is". 2 This reminds one of what Wordsworth has said about the Cuckoo 
in England. 

"No bird but an invisible thing, 
A Voice, a Mystery." 

The craw of n^ i ^fa , Section 213 and the auspicious of<?rfcra- 
Ch. 5, aref therefore, no other than the golden-fronted and the 
Orange-bellied Chloropsis both of which occur in the outer Himalayas. 
It is also interesting to note that the Green Finch which invariably nests 
in the trees has been called 'brother of the leaves'.* For a possible 
reference to these birds as fftcTT: in. the see Art. 34. 



1. Gr. chloros, light green; opis, appearance. 

2. EHA in the Common Birds of Bombay. 

3. "Adventures in Woodcraft," p. 68. 
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BULBULS 

1. The Bulbuls constitute a large and widely distributed family of small 
birds, and every part of India claims at least a few varieties as familiar deni- 
zens of towns, gardens, or the forest. They are arboreal by habit, keeping 
to the trees and bushes, and are fairly bold. Having short, weak legs they 
do not often -descend to the ground. They have pleasant notes and are 
"extremely cheerful birds, always in an optimistic frame of mind and any 
garden is the richer for their lively, restless presence and constant gay notes". 
Sanskrit names are available for three distinct groups of Bulbuls common 
in North India, viz.: (i) the dark-grey and black-headed Red-vented 
Bulbuls; (ii) those with contrasting colours about the region of the ear, 
e.g. the White-cheeked, the White-eared, and the Red-whiskered Bulbuls, 
all of a grey-brown colour; and (iii) the Black Bulbul with noisy and 
discordant notes. The following lexical information is available about these 
birds : — 

(1) "q^g q^Rn#r?ft%r: "— si <■<* ti Rfo n »d ; 

(2) "vw nfam q^rar <^»ki 

(3) "fTCTT^: ■chftR^: ff^ft ^VrV^ ':'' 3 -- M^d^MW I 

Of the above names ^<+«T$dl mentions ^rzm alone but furnishes an 
additional name attt 1 *'!** 4 for the black-headed and black-crested 
Bulbuls taken together (ar-fTC charcoal, hence 'of a dark or black colour'; 



1. is descriptive of the generally dark colour of the plumage of these birds. 

2. Subject to the alternative readings of <pMrtH and for iftacST and 
""I"if*t>i every name in this list stands for a particular bird or insect in 4«ii<M. 

3. ffttTfo^r is descriptive of the generally 'brown' body-plumage of the black- 
headed or black-crested Bulbuls. Persian 'Bulbul' has been Sanskritized into 4r=j?t ! 

4. In the Marathi notes on I (ft 1 . WTTK 1922) 3(^flW+ has been 
correctly rendered as Bulbul. 
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xTST crest, top or head ) . g«jd*l'R|dl also mentions the vr&n 1 and the ^wtT^rfT 
has sfftff and Tfti which last is not a bird but an insect and the name 
has been listed in 3^tj by mistake. To my knowledge TO^nrsroTf^T is the 
only major work on augury which mentions all the bird and insect- 
names listed in the above extract from *P?T?. It is really a mixed list for 
Bulbuls, other birds and a couple of noisy insects, and I believe that the 
author of +eMi+)!fi has drawn a good deal upon ^■H^d<N for compiling 
his long list of birds. The above names occur in 4<w<M, 8. 46-52 
(pp. 247-250). 

2. The commonest Bulbuls of North India, viz., the Central Indian 
and the Bengal Red-vented Bulbuls were probably the fkst recipients of 
the now popular name of 'Bulbul' at the hands of the Muslims who, wanting 
to find an Indian substitute for their favourite Bulbul, the Persian Nightin- 
gale, immortalized in song by great poets like Hafiz and others, chose these 
cheerful birds for the compliment. The name has stuck so well that the 
people have almost forgotten their old Hindi name, +?iRi<l ('black- 
headed', the same as siffio^!* of ^w, and its later equivalent, |W 
of Marktrmim ). It is worth noting that the F.B.I, also • records 'ffprsr' 
as a Hindi name against the above named Red-vented Bulbuls and 
no others. 

3. The author of ^f^r^Ysr has given either his own emendations 
or alternative readings of "il^rtir, and cpffeFT for <f|qw°t>, wfm^, 
and <wfc*R respectively of =WtKM where w and +frpt+ are mentioned 
together : — 

"mtft %ifift#*| ^ smrt wsfp ^Hst sprm" — 1-8.47. 

If *T»\n* like W is also some noisy insect, as there is reason to believe, 
,t,i u| fo<fr i also will have to be excluded from the bird-list of (see 
last paragraph). The name sfta"? corresponds to Hindi or fnrsiTT 

(wearing an ear-ornament, probably by association with ixmhki, the 
name of a beautiful Apsara) which has been incorrectly recorded as 
'Kandghara' and 'Kangdhara' in F.B.I, against the White-cheeked 
and White-eared Bulbuls through a phonetic error. Similarly Hindi 
for the Bengal R.ed-whiskered Bulbul is from Sanskrit *r»l+K which 
is common to several plants including Nerium odorum, having beautiful 
flowers worn by women in their ears for ornament and hence the name 
(cf. ■frtui'H an ear-ornament and also the name of a certain 3TOtt) . *fa«t>K is 
in Prakrit and ^TT in Hindi so that the name ^qrr for the Red- 
whiskered Bulbul is fully significant. 



1 . The name as a homonym has been applied to several birds e.g., (i) fr. ritq 
'a curl of hair on the forehead' it is the White-cheeked Bulbul as explained later on: (ii) 
fr. 'a dancing boy', 5rHjrr 'a dancing girl', it is the Fan-tail Flycatcher, Art. 11, 

and in the same sense (iii 1 the Short-toed Lark, Art. 27. 



4. It is clear from the first two synonymies given in para. 1 that fa 
(v. 1, ?) and <ftoc«i (M.W. and <t«'d<M have perhaps the more correct 
form, <fi«k«* ) refer to Buibuls with red under-tail coverts, and srs^r (?r^r — 
we* a curl on the forehead ) is the White-cheeked Bulbul which alone 
has a long and poinled crest curling forward and yellow under-tail 
coverts (jssiEr:qfcR*rf). It will thus be seen that *&Zxf on and a<^"lHm' 
on 5W have erred in rendering <T3=rr as the <f.^l<f> or i^id+ described 
by them as having a red patch under the tail ( <4d^°ai £frffPT:), On the 
other hand, rightly differentiates Vftm (v.l. 'fHrti* ), the Red- 

vented, from W2=TT, the yellow- vented White-cheeked Bulbul, and by 
extension the latter term would include the crestless but yellow-vented 
White-eared Bulbul as well. The terms, fa, •$5=3 (%3*r i n M.W. and in 
the foot-note in ^er?, should be a w.r. of this), tps^F, and tfe^n?^ 1 seem 
to be allied forms which according to ^<ix\ and s^furRW, supported 
by Er^rft, denote the Red-vented Buibuls. Now and Tfftc^ are 

two different birds according to «kkkm, and they should therefore be 
two different species of Bulbul with red under the tail, and these are (i ) 
the familiar sub-crested forms, the 'Central Indian' and 'Bengal' Red- 
vented Buibuls, and (ii) the much smarter looking and fully crested 'Bengal' 
and 'Southern' Whiskered Buibuls. With these preliminary observations 
I proceed to allocate the above names, together with the pretty name 
^miW«* of the Ramayana amongst the commoner Buibuls of North India, 
the name ar^K^+ being of course a common name foi all of them. 
v«<N<.-«j«<t> in M.W. is a graphical error. 

S. (1) The Bengal and Central Indian Red-vented Buibuls are the 
fa and of the lexicons and <53^p and <£-^lld+ of the com- 
mentaries on and igm. 
(2) The White-cheeked, the White-eared, and the Red-whi- 
skered Buibuls should share the name sffanif as they all have 
beautiful ears, as it were ("*rt: sifar q^r. fwrcrftrw 
?ifarfsi+MwaTTc^Jr" — srss^mfrfafsr ) . This name may also refer to 
the white-cheeked Grey Tit which looks like a miniature 
Bulbul — Art. 2. The Red-whiskered Buibul 2 would seem to 
claim the name ^mn^+ for itself in a special sense : 

TmWI 5.15.7. 

1. These appear to be Sansk. adaptations from names like 'Phaki-pho', 'Chinchiok- 
pho' or 'Chichiam' used by the Hill-tribes of outer Himalayas, e.g. for Buibuls Nos. 386. 
394 and 397 in F.B.I. The forms fa^T (fa with ^TPSR^T ) and fasmfT (the same as 
"fi^ll* ) have occurred in literature also: see the last paragraph of this article. 

2. This Bulbul has the "hinder parts of cheeks and ear-coverts white surrounded with 
black; a tuft of crimson-scarlet feathers under the eye and extending over the lower ear- 
coverts" (F.B. I. 2nd EdiO. It is therefore a Red and white -eared Bulbul rather than a 
Red-whiskered one. 
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The name refers to a beautiful (fw) bird which is wearing 
as it were a pair of flora] ear-tops, and this Bulbul with what 
looks like a spray of red and white petals of Nerium odorum, 
the +fu|*K (Hindi ), stuck in front of the ear answers 
best to this pretty name which also agrees very well with Hindi 
jfnrn for it. The following parallels for y>MHd*)+ (wearing a 
floral ornament in the ear) should prove interesting: 

"?T»ft ftrffaM<MMrifTT:" — T^^5T, 16.61 
"+u|?«t«^Tf>«i/lH=->»wY' — ^M<1', p. 230 

" <\h <* ml gfl. . . 4 rM a m 1 4eitn>Y '— sn^rf . ya«r, 154.53. 

The Red-whiskered Bulbul, as already stated, is a much 
smarter looking bird than the common Red-vented variety 
and this is not merely because it wears a beautiful floral orna- 
ment in its ears but chiefly because it has a stylish, upright and 
pointed crest and a broad, dark band across the almost white 
breast more or less broken in the centre. It is^ this sprightly 
and trim appearance of the bird that has won for it the addi- 
tional Hindi name of twirl 9pr^5T (the Soldier-Bulbul). 
Besides it shares the crimson patch under the tail with its cou- 
sins. The l~l=leH+ of 4«rd<M, defined under the name of 
jftecflT in is this bird. The etymology and the propriety 

of the name is not at all apparent though a suggestion or two 
may be risked with, however, hardly any chance of probability : 
(i) irfa *jjrt 3?*r f ^ — (a) 'like a toddler on the ground', in 
reference to the weak legs of the bird; 
(ii) 'it 'hair', 'chest' — after the divided dark-brown 
band appearing to descend from the neck like pendent 
locks of hair falling on the breast 1 ; 
(iii ) ifa Tf^ri i«r — after the Vedic singer <m who success- 
fully passed through a fire-ordeal to establish his 
honourable Brahmanic parentage. This vain and confi- 
dent looking Bulbul also with its sweet and cheerful 
notes remains unscathed despite fire (the red patch) 
under its tail. *m the sage is now in heaven but 
the bird acting his part on earth is still with us. See 
Manusmrti, 8.166 and q=^r%5tWl^rw, 14.6.6. 
(3) ^TH^rr from fre^r a 'curl on the forehead' is specific firstly for 
the White-cheeked Bulbul with a yellow vent as defined in 
sp^TJ and secondly, by extension for the White-eared Bul- 
bul, also with a yellow seat. The Black-crested Yellow Bulbul 



1 . Cf. sft^r, the tuft of hair on the chest of fadr. 
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too, having a long crest and bright yellow lower parts, should 
share this name. 

(4) The Himalayan Black Bulbul (10") is distinctly larger than 
the common Red -vented Bulbuls (8"). It has orange-red bill 
and feet, a decidedly forked tail and loud discordant notes, 
and as it keeps to the tree-tops "it is frequently mistaken for a 
Drongo". 1 It "goes about regularly in flocks all through the 
winter, . . . .and they have a curious follow my leader style when 
flying from one tree to another. It is a very bold bird. . . .but it 
is naturally restless .... (and) soon flits away out of sight" 
(F.B.I. 2nd Edn.) This Black Bulbul should thus be the 
qTffefT (<rfT with ars ? the wanderer: v.l. <ri"f?^T in qti"-a<.M 
8.2.46). The name has been incorrectly rendered as a Drongo 
(*jsr^) in the commentary on where for the Drongo 

has not been explained at al! (Art. 15). The sfiW^ has 
apparently amended <mfefrr into qjffen' and the name fully 
suits the wandering habit of this Bulbul. Its harsh notes 
are also quite useful for purposes of augury. Its names in 
Hindi are |*?5r ((?:^r, 'harsh-voiced') and «(H^+<l (wild 
goat) after its wandering habit and harsh call-notes. 
6. Finally, a few words about T5TT and ^fopr^ of «w<-cKM and ^pW^T 
of frgHiffi l m . It has already been suggested above that the latter has taken 
all these names from the former but in doing so the author has modified 
JiWtft, and ■frtum into »uwr and +far++i probably under a mistaken belief 
that the terms were synonymous and were common to a female calf (<A=iwi- 
«frfu|PM»l 'a heifer') and a particular bird or birds. The s[fc3%n" mentions 
xm with at 85.37 and again at 87.6. is the common 'mole' 

and w is defined as follows: 

^k*-h fwrt% fafir ftf s^nf.^mfhcr ri" ibid., 87.6. 

It is thus a kind of ground insect, a little over an inch long, and noisy like 
a cricket at night. This description, I venture to suggest, refers to the Mole- 
Cricket of the genus Gryllotalpa or Scapteriscus which is about the same 
length and is very noisy at night in wet ground. =m^rcrsr who must 
have had the \. ?ff^aT before him when he compiled his work on 
augury, seems to have added one more noisy insect, the =t>fci<t<t> (deafen- 
ing, fr. piercing or wd% to his list of creatures that 
are noisy in the evening, for the science of augury must include 
omens for journeys begun at the close of day or at night. The halt 
verse quoted in para. 3 above also includes, in addition to TSTFPfiTWi, 



1 . The White-bellied and the Bronzed Drongos of North India are under 9 inches and 
therefore smaller than the Black Bulbul. The Commentator of «t*)TKM would seem to 
have made the same mistake as pointed outs a few line lower down. 
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the ^FtT, either the Flying Fox or the Stone Plover bird, both noisy 
at night, and a bat. The great majority of birds have diurnal 

habits and consequently ffw, placed as it is with t*tt and other 
nocturnal animals, should be some other insect, probably the 
Cicada fly (also fafwt in Sansk.) noted for the prolonged shrill 
notes of the male. It is generally heard till late in the evening and 
often at night during the summer; cf. *%ffff for insects that may 
accidentally enter a person's ear and make a buzzing noise inside. Both 
and *M** \ are therefore out of place in the bird-list of ^skI*. It is 
also interesting to note that the commentator of WnRH does not explain 
Twrcrffa^ and contents himself with the remark that they are known in 
other parts of the country (qr^irsrftrst). ^ 

7. It may be noted that the little Bulbul has also contributed something 
to princely vanity as its bright red under-tail coverts were used to embellish 
royal jewellery and to set off the neck-bands of riding ard polo ponies made 
from white beads : 

qeju i 1uf\ fazm qMKHRil^dH ll" — HKUW'HIff, 2, p. 93. 
•JTfJWrfw: ^M>"«f+*i$<H:ll — Ibid. % p. 221. 
BULBULS WITH A BLACK HEAD OR CREST 



| 

Common Red-Vented 
Bulbuls of North 
India : fcr, "fis^, 



The Black 
Bulbul : 



I 

with a long crest 
and yellow under 
the tail : STC^T 



I 

Bulbuls with a white 
or white and red patch 
in the ear-region: 



with a pointed crest, 
red under the tail, 
and a white and red 
cheek - patcb — The 
Red whiskered;Bulbul : 
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TREE-CREEPERS 



Tree-creepers are inconspicuous grey-brown birds of the size of a common 
Sparrow. They are wholly insectivorous and spend their entire life hunting 
for insects on the trunks of the larger trees, working in zigzags up the bole 
"rather like a jerky brown mouse". They never perch on the twigs and may 
frequently be seen working along the under-side of a bough with their backs 
parallel to the ground. After working in this manner at one tree, from the 
lower bole upwards, they fly from the top of one trunk down to the lower 
part of another. They are resident birds of the Himalayan forests but come 
down to the nearby plains in winter. An allied form seeks its food in a similar 
way from perpendicular rock-faces, boulders, etc. and it is for this reason 
named the Wall-Creeper. This is a foreign bird and visits India during the 
winter. 

Sanskrit fafT 1 , means 'a little mouse', 'a kind of bird' (i.e. h$w=r> 
'a mouse-bird'), and a kind of tree, and from the fact that the Tree-creeper 
is known as ^arrsnt or Mouse-bird in Assam there is hardly any doubt 
that the name fajr (^f) refers to this particular bird. The Wrens, with 
similar mouse-like habits on the ground, also share the name. 

A particular bird named *freFP(from i mUT, a lizard, with 3i?W^r, and there- 
fore meaning 'a little lizard' ) is mentioned in ^TIOT 2 and it is most 
probably this bird, for what Whistler has described as 'the movements of 
a jerky brown-mouse' appeared to the ancient Indians as the zig-zag 
movements of a lizard, and they very aptly named it ifrsrr or jftEPF, cf. sftafrRTT 
(?rffm a lizard) for the Yellow Wagtail. 

The Tree-creeper, the female of the Black Drongo (^m) 3 and the 
Woodpecker have been assigned to the deity presiding over the larger trees 
at the Horse Sacrifice : 

1 . faf T: qfegsif^: — It^RT, f^msppm and tfe^t 

2. Verse 2009. 

3. Commentator ^dNiq renders jftSTT and + M+I as particular birds— lf$1 Pi s/lTT: 
though his rendering of SrefarS' (the, woodpecker) as *TTOT is incorrect. <t>M<ni is 
proabably the same as ■frlfafr l, the female of the 3)^-K+ bird in Mci^fe T^nTPST 6.3.34. 
a^r<3? is the Black Drongo (Art. 15) and, as ar-jf I f<+ 1 means a fire-pan and the black 
and red bird of the qWRT tree, it is possible to explain the separate name of (the 
black one; STirnjff also means 'black') for the female as some sort of a necessity. 
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"iffgrr ^ M ^ T srWcfiHIH l" 3T^-*r%TT, 24.35. 

The permanent association of the Tree-creeper with large trees (^TPTfir) 
is a well-known fact. Monitor Lizards ('ftOT) are mostly ground crea- 
tures and climb trees occasionally in search of food and cannot have 
been intended here. The Drongo nests in the leafy crown 'of a tall tree 
and during the nesting period drives off all the large predacious birds 
l ; ke the Crows, Tree-pies, Kites, Hawks etc. from its vicinity and, 
indirectly as it were, keeps watch over the tree. The female is mentioned 
as she is naturally more zealous in these respects. The Woodpecker is of 
course permanently wedded to a tree-life, and herein lies the propriety 
of the Vedic allocation of the three birds to the Deity of the Trees. 
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WRENS 

The Wrens are very small brown birds of the densest under-growth in 
the ever-green hilly forests. They live entirely on insects which they pursue 
with great energy, scrambling over mossy boulders and fallen trees. "Great 
skulkers and very shy, they are loath to take flight and prefer to creep away 
silently, if disturbed". The Brown Wren of Nepal is "a dark brown bird 
that creeps about under-growth like a mouse; the under-parts, which one 
seldom sees are white with blackish markings. Its ordinary note is a single 
'zip' uttered at long intervals; in the breeding season it attempts a little 
song. If forced to fly it rises with a sharp 'chick' 'chick', 'chick' 
(Smy thies ) . The Wrens of Kashmir and Nepal thus appear to be another 
group of little birds with mouse-like ways known as "fa$<' ( 'f%' ?fir JTfa — 
— making the 'chi' or 'chick' sound) in Sanskrit, and the propriety of 
the name would seem to be highly probable. 
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DIPPERS 

The Dippers are curious little grey-brown birds not over nine inches 
long. Their short, rotund and stout bodies are specially fitted for an aquatic 
life. They have a dense and waterproof plumage with even the eyelids 
covered with feathers. Two or three species of them are found in the Hima- 
layas from Kashmir through Nepal to Assam. They live on water-insects 
and their larvae which are captured by wading, swimming and diving. They 
even possess the faculty of walking on the bed of the stream under water 
and are as perfectly at home on the most turbulent Himalayan stream as 
on a placid pool of water. The Brown Dipper is a common bird in Kashmir 
and Nepal as in other parts of the Himalayas and must have been observed 
by the curious ancients and named by them. Now 4=->jH is the name of 
a bird that can walk or move under water: "^3T% : =r?n% ^ ar^pr:" 1 
and as the most striking characteristic of the Dipper is its power of 
walking under water — not possessed by any other bird — the name jts^t 
should belong to it by right. It is known as *>H+<. in Hindi, perhaps a 
mistake in F.B.I, for ^m^k, the same as «r=^T as explained above. The 
Dabchick or the Grebe is also ^=-«w because of its love of reeds and cane- 
brakes, known as =P^-r, amongst which it places its nest and skulks about 
in case of danger. It is from this habit of the Grebe that the water-cane 
is named also ^s^ffipi (beloved of the <T55T5r bird ) . The Grebe too swims 
under water and can well claim, its name in the etymological sense of 
the word as brought out in the commentary of the Unadi Sutra as 

quoted above. 



1. 3iTffeg5fTfiiT with M Rt . ^ I -H =f ^ of HKiq«l , 1.93. 
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THE THRUSH FAMILY 

1 . This family includes the Ghats, Indian and Magpie Robins, Blackbirds, 
Rock and Ground Thrushes, etc. of which the Chats, Robins, and Rock 
Thrushes are of a comparatively small size. They are active little birds and 
Whistler's characterization of some of them is typical, at any rate of the 
majority of birds constituting the family. The Indian Bush Chat, he says, 
is very restless and fairly shy, and is incessantly flirting its wings and tad. 
The Stone Chat also behaves in a similar way. The flight of the Pied Wheat- 
ear is strong and fast and always low over the ground, and perching or 
hopping, the carriage of the bird is very spry and upright. The Black bird 
hops and runs, while the Red-Start shivers its tail and bobs its head like the 
Brown Rock-Chat and the Blue Rock-Thrushes. The demeanour of the 
Indian Robin again, is very sprightly, hopping about with the head held 
stiffly high and the tail cocked well forward over the back These points 
in the behaviour of this bird have also been emphasised as prognosticating 
attitudes by ^-tHM ; — 

^cwr^fTa^ qrTOit3T^|tar=r H^MMifewtn" 7.76 
"gr a^cMf 1 tM*t <mr nfo <re«rt ifaMdi hti i " 7.115. 

2. M. Williams renders "3iw" as a sparrow and a toy horse, and the 
term also means a small pony. Apparently a particular class of birds of the 



1 . is a descriptive epithet of qfaft when it shoots off in different directions like 

a meteor or shooting star (<TTCT) — Ibid. 7.107.9. 

"gsfa" refers to the Robin's fast tripping movement on the ground, like a 
rolling little ball (JjfcpPT, a Prakritism) and it is called the <jfafr: when executing such 
a movement. Other styles of the bird are named ?WJ«ft (hopping or 
leaping), pjfacT (faulty gait), tf^j^SW (zig-zagging on the wing) and 3TW 
srf^irtT (straight arrow-like flight) —ibid. 7.113-16. These clearly exhibit a certain 
amount of parallelism with the <^TT, Vsfm ( a defect) and SJTO types of motion in a 
horse as described in spnrf of Ch. 8, cited in 5T5^TCT under tftep, and 

in ^H l faqK , 4.7.144-49, Jeevanand's Edn. (1898). 
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size of a common sparrow was named W by reason of a certain 
fancied similarity of habits with a frisky little colt. The latter is active and 
handsome, carries its neck and head high, flicks its tail now and then, and 
has otherwise a sprightly demeanour. In the avian fauna of North India 
no other birds, except perhaps the White Wagtails, make a nearer approach 
to this picture of a little colt than the Chats and Robins, and it must be a 
happy inspiration of some observant sage which gave them the name of 
-im^. 1 It seems to be a very ancient name and though its true significance 
was forgotten in later times the name itself was happily preserved in some 
of the manuscript lexicons for a "Sparrow" as 'm^-^' even though 
a particular type of it may well have been intended, just as %W*F5 gives 
^3^-, ifR^., 3r<fa, etc. for m instead of "«J|i«A"or <rferife and yet they are 
names of particular birds. It is the same with other lexicons and 3*nft lists. 
The name spmr, however, gives us very much more information as to the 
sort of sparrow it is than a brief and vague lexical definition like the 
above. It is also interesting to note that the Northern Indian Stone-Chat 
is known as ftST or ^TMrPrfT;the White-tailed Bush Chat as sftftr^'sn: a thorny 
plant on which the bird often perches ) ; the Red-Spotted Blue-throat as 
#?rsrot FrfT all in Hindi, and it is suggested that the name fa?r has something 
to do with Sanskrit fas (probably the Goral Goat known as frsr in 
Kashmir) or <T5 (the mythical horse). Hindi <rte?t 2 for any insignificant 
bird is related to Prakrit fafrfir or firfcrr for the White-throated Munia and 
allied forms. It would seem, therefore, that the term denotes a 

particular type of Sparrow-like birds and that type is represented by certain 
members of the Chat and the Robin group. The name, based on certain 
habits, may well include the smart and active Wagtails which are known as 
' 4)c|m1 sfter' (winter-pony) in Gujarat. In this name <*Hm1 signifies 
the time when Wagtails are plentiful in the country and '*rW their smart- 
ness, power of running on the ground and their tail-wagging habit, 
^sfrn tmni of |q*pg gives us a specific bird-name m^sr or arrowsff 
wfsrvmw;; Cf strtw'st for 3)w*'Sr) which goes a great way to strengthen 
the above hypothesis regarding the type of sparrow-like birds indicated 
by the term srra^r (see below). 

3. The Indian Robin is a common plains bird, about the size of a sparrow, 
with blackish brown upper parts, glossy black head and breast, a small 
white patch on the shoulder and a conspicuous chestnut patch under the 
tail which is offen flicked and spread out and carried erect. The female is 
dark brown all over and has a chestnut patch under the tail. It is mentioned 
aswrrr and +4)cHl in ^ra'l^dl, 3 and "Tte^V (v.l. ) in w^cTOW 4 . The 



1. m srfaf^ff; 3tm: sr?=PR — ?iH!H«iHi!IKH, 7.1.154. 3iW-a sparrow, M. W. 
Prakrit arrays' (aiiMlteM ) has been defined more clearly as we shall see presently. 

2. ff. m. m. equates Pi iff and "fte^t with pT^t, feminine of ft^T. This is perhaps 
questionable as no masculine form of pKfl' or qteft like pT53T or <ffaft is known. 

3. Ch. 87.5. 

4. Ch. 7.4. 
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description of a pair of ft^ft given by the latter leaves no doubt in regard 
to the identity of the bird. 1 — 

"ill«ju| TPfft TTSfft JTFTT^T 7ST: I 

Trans: — Equal in size to the House-sparrow the cock-bird is of a 
black colour and has a white wing-patch. The hen is smaller and of a 
smoky-brown colour. This is how a TR^T pair is identified. 

The prayer formula to be addressed to the bird at the time ofputtinga 
question to it for purposes of augury contains not only names that really 
belong to it but also of other birds of the same group and several flattering 
epithets consisting of names of goddess <JVt€t 2 

"mm 3rrft ^r^fr j*rrct, |*rf ? ^ft cprm i 

It has also been called *wim'jrH and fwrsft respectively 3 . The name 
qfcrerV is evidently connected with Pali and Prakrit 5^ and <ifcrer for £ a 
litte child, a young bird or animal', cf. ,'qtfT— <frfsw, ??Racr: PTfcfT presum- 
ably like a frisky young goat or colt; Tfarrf — Kl^fni+Wll" — arfsTSTPT- 
r^s, trtcT^ ^ft, ^2^T (the Sparrow par excellence), 4 fwrr q^ft, frfaippr and 
WTTT are names that properly belong to it while the others are merely 
intended for its glorification and to stress its exceptional importance in 
augury. It shares the names wmi and gprrftwith the Shama proper, and 
the name frsorrsfi- (ffwrTf^^) with the Blue-headed Rock-Thrush. The term 
facrrfsSTift though of the feminine gender like the others, refers to the 
male which has a white wing-bar. The popular Hindi name wmt faff for 
it is the equivalent of S*ror T3rt. 

4. The Shama and the Magpie Robin are the two of the best songsters of 
India. The head, neck, breast, and upper plumage of the male in both are 
glossy black; both have a black and white tail; but as against the chestnut 
under-parts of the Shama those of the Magpie Robin are pure white. The 
latter has also a broad white wing-bar in addition while the Shama has a 
longer and a graduated tail. Because of the black head and neck both are 
the ■Hirer s— *<r\\4 % of the lexicons, *<iU% proper of the poets and 



1. 7.25. 

2. 7.23-24. In the same way Pr^rr, an Owlet, has been called W^T^f in •iii«1<r<ni«, 
1, pp. 107, 108. Names of goddess TPTffr include *TRT, fSTT, fWRt, f^lfo^f, cTRT, 
OTT, %$t, and TOffr. 

3. 7.19; 7.344. 

4. Cf. SppJT^pjNt, viz.. the chief Bird-goddess of augury, and Sl^lxfH, from 
its name in Gujarat. 
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authors of the Puranas, and Pali of the anro. For different types 

of **rfa^ see Art - 23A - 

5. Hemachandra defines amw i.e. zmm as the Mfo? (bird with an 

auspicious song, or sfrfrfir wiftfir, uttering «fr or like whistle ).<itw may 
also be rendered as a song-bird-^t sfi^' TOftfir. Now it is well-known 
that the Magpie Robin has, in addition to its beautiful song, a long 
whistling call, principally heard during the non-breeding season. It is a 
bird of the mm group, so that w&m and probably also ar?^ are 
specific for it according to the rule of Hemachandra '%rm*ftsfa fasfa <^fa" 
_3rrwRf^rmf°r, 1 i.e. as the particular or typical m^. 

6. The Magpie Robin is mentioned as 5^ in <*«M<M 2 which corresponds 
to Hindi «fpr or tf&m for it. The 'wm T snwrvhr' of Godbole, Poona 
(1872) equates *nws with W, the same as Hindi sffTT.. Other Hindi 
names for the bird are *nf*PT and x^ft, both meaning 'a milk maid' or seller 
of milk and curds (*fir,*tf) while ^ in Prakrit also means a songstress. 
<r^rer, for ought one can say, may be a Prakrit form of Sanskrit Siftr* 
(seller of curds), or sw^sars^ (^ftfTT vfem:), ar^O . and 
the idea underlying the name is perhaps the supposition that the original 
black plumage of the bird has been splashed over with curds as it were. 
That the idea is not foreign to the Indian mind may be seen from the 
dlgMHH- (274) where a Crow is deprived of its feathers and painted white 
with curds as a punishment for stealing food from the kitchen of a Brahmana. 
The Magpie Robin is sf^T in Prakrit as well : — 

*af mm fafar *rK *ntfa ^rew fa% fa *fft 

fHKMM Mfd«nsr (427) 

7. means, among other things, (i) of a dark or bluish colour; 
(ii) 'a pretty young woman possessing by implication a beautiful voice as 
well'; and (iii) musk or ^tt. As a bird-name the term applies to the 
Shama (Turdus Macrourus) 3 and the Indian Robin, and there is reason 
to believe that other blue or brown song-birds also went by this name with 
qualifying epithets, e.g. the Brown Rock Chat is known as Tforr otttt 
(nferr earthy brown) in Hindi and the Blue Rock thrush is WPTT in the 
North and m*s in the South and must have been known in Sanskrit as 
qro sjttut because of its light blue colour. mnfo* for 'a kind of Sparrow' 
in M. Williams and m^fa-tl appropriated by ««M<M to the Indian Robin, 
should be the same. Again, the name frf 4 if not purely honorific, would also 
seem to be a misappropriation, for it implies a bird of a blue colour; Cf. 
the complexion of goddess 5T? described as blue like the linseed-flower:— 



1 . 404. 

2. 8.2,52. 

3. Now renamed Kittacincla macroura in F. B. I. 2nd Edn. 

4. See Para 3. 



— STSSRTfTo under =PT? 

Both jJrfand like Hiu^fa+l should, therefore, be the Blue Rock 
Thrushes as both mean also the flax or srerat plant : "3*rr frisrcit ?frtr"— 
OTrfeF^wfrr (^3mc<<h?ti) : 1.1 43; arcrar Hi ^jofl ^ qnracft stjit — H^rfr. 

Later on, however, some of the birds that bore the name of WTTT came to 
be known by the synonymous term^^r 1 and thence as +<-<j<l. Thus we have 
"0*^0 or ti<-!j<i for the Black-birds and +<^<i for the Himalayan Whistling 
Thrush. The Blue-headed Rock Thrush is freunrat (^wJirfsR) in Nepal 
and was probably applied later by ^Rr^RRT to the Indian Robin. 

8. We have seen that has JTrff (one of the names of goddess TFrat) 

as one of the names for the Indian Robin, but there is reason to believe 
that it was originally a name for the Shama. The male Shama is black 
above and down to the lower breast, chestnut below and has a prominent 
white patch above the base of the tail which is black and white. The cons- 
picuous colour pattern of the bird is fully comparable with the description 
of the goddess J mOf created by the combined energy issuing from the 
eyes of SfErr, fam and jt|st according to a statement in the ^trjot 2 : — • 

JTTTT as a bird-name, therefore, may well belong to the Shama, the best 
Indian songster, in her own right and would appear to have been appro- 
priated by <4*M<M as a compliment to the Indian Robin. It may be 
that the description of the goddess JpTRt herself was taken over from the 
bird bearing the name. It must, however, be conceded that the male Robin 
also is almost black throughout, has a white wing-patch, visible in flight, 
and a little chestnut under the tail. The white and chestnut are not, however, 
half as conspicuous as in the Shama and the Robin is almost a black bird 
by comparison and has been rightly named fWTTsfr. 

9. <<M+«5 is 'a small song-bird' ir M. Williams, and should mean the 
Ruby-throat which is "a robin-like bird ashy-slate above with a white 
forehead, chin and throat bright crimson bordered with black". (S. Ali — 
Indian Hill Birds). "It runs and hops about on the ground, ... .wings 
partly drooping, tail cocked and switched over the back now and again. . . . 
In all its movements and behaviour it is extremely reminiscent of the 
fa iliar Blue-throat of the plains in winter, and in some ways also of the 
Indian Robin .... In the breading season the cock utters a lively pleasant 
song" (ibid). It is quite common in the North-Indian plains during winter. 
Vf^VZ (having a red throat) for a small song-bird should therefore 
belong to it, for no other song bird with a contrasting red throat or neck 
is known in India. as a homonym is also an epithet of the 



2. Ch. 90.23. 
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cuckoo in the sense of a bird with a passionate call — TfW affected by TIT 
or love and ^5 voice. Similarly sttws 'a kind of small bird' in Wilson's 
Dictionary may well be the Red-spotted Blue-thfoat, another winter 
visitor of the same area. Its Hindi name fTOT is -fully synonymous 

with MH*t>u g. It may be added that wpfpto is also an adnoun for the 
Peacock while the Magpie Robin, the House Sparrow and the White 
Wagtail amongst the smaller birds share the adnoun jfrspfTO (jffa 
black ) but not WW5 

1 0. *rore> is a bird of augury in ^RTTra 1 and if it is from ^<T 2 to tremble 
and W a kind of grass, it should be the Black Redstart which "has the 
ague in its tail" like a blade of grass trembling in the breeze. Its Hindi 
name is ii(H<Wi or simply fstTftrrr (f>R4-3rrfSK ? ) . g^rrfr distinguishes 
between q°-*H and and defines the latter as "«^<1 M*ifa-°t£*:" i.e. 

is a bird with a trembling tail, and this and •=hTM'«+ (=^5T-^^r) 
seem to be other names for the Redstart, 3 unless they refer to the Pippits 
(Art. 26 B). 

1 1 . The Grey-winged Black-bird is a well-known and farrriliar bird of its 
class and goes under the Hindi name of s^rrt and (^^fr = 5^TJTT, 
the dark coloured). The male, being black with grey patches on the 
wings is about eleven inches long. It has a coral red to deep orange 
bill and is "one of the finest and best known songsters of the Himalayas." 
For this reason it is a favourite cage-bird. Allied forms occur in the central 
parts of the country and in the Nilgiris. i^uiwm' on g*Tcr explains **rtVf as 

*rfTr3n? f%W:". It follows that, like the Magpie Robin (i>mV5 
^rt>^) this bird too was regarded as a kind of *F?rf%^ and was known as 
■H^Hd-fr (Black-bird or Black-sparrow ) which is the same as or f^T <*<ifa-§;, 
for ^zw: is synonymous with ^fk% in a special sense — "^zw: : 7*rtV^: 
wrt" — sirtrc. The name *I<-Hd4> , it may be noted, is applied in certain 
parts of the country to the Common Black Drongo 4 or the Himalayan 
Whistling Thrush because all three have a black plumage. It is not to be 
wondered at if in a vast country like India names based on colour are applied 
to different birds in different parts of the country. <4«tKl«l (8.2.50) a'so 
mentions the Blackbird by the name of wtitei.. 5 

12. qh^* ('red-billed') as a Himalayan bird may well be the Grey- 
winged Blackbird unless it is the coral billed Scimitar Babbler as suggested 
in Art. 5: — 



1. 8.2.51. 

2. Words like ^fa and WTT are traced to root ^tV-^^ in M. VV. and TJnadi. 
Compare also alternative forms like ^fr^T^i and *>f<-Hc<l7>. 

3. The name «sl^K I is evidently coined after for the Wagtail. The 
Wire-tailed Swallow is known as "Leishra ." (?) in the Punjab from the resemblance 
of the tail-wires with the 'Leishra'-grass (Jerdon). 

4. H -fi <M mentioned by i^«INW and the Black Drongo are allied forms within 
the same family, Dicruridae (Art. 15). 

.">. WfTTTSf mentions the Black Drongo under the name of ^"Z (Art. 15). 
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^WJTTUT, 39-18- 

Blackbirds belong to the sub-family containing the true Thrushes which, 
unlike the Shama, the Magpie Robin, Chats etc. which are purely insecti- 
vorous, include small fruits and berries as well in their dietary. Thev 
feed a good deal on the ground, turning over the leaves and digging with 
the bill in soft soil for worms, grubs, etc. The Magpie Robin also feeds 
on the ground but entirely on insects. placed in the fafr-fr^ l * 

by and 5f5^f by and jfsrfp? (srenrpf mm* *n wm:) as its 

synonym apparently refers to these two song-birds of the size of a 
sparrow ( ffcr^ ) :— 

"<Mfc|^: Weft ^TH-id^sfq- jfa"^" 1 — faWrTTFT 

13. I t has been stated above that the names sfcrc and wm are shared bv 
more than one bird and it is perhaps advisable to bring them together: 

(I) 

i) sffa? — the Whistling Thrush (para. 15 below). 

ii) «fta^ — the Sibia (Art. 6); 

iii) JTt£F sftrc— -the Iora, (Art.6); 

iv) 3recfifr sfcre' — the Magpie Robin. 
(II) sqrrnT : — 

i) WTTT the Indian Robin; 

ii ) ynrt WPIT — the Shama ; 

iii) OTirr or <j|<^fa+ — the Blue Rock Thrush; 

iv) *Hr«ig,«s WTfTT — the Blackbird. 

14. The Magpie Robin, the Shama and the Grey-winged Blackbird sing 
morning and evening from the top of a tree and they are the ^Mplj-J E 2 
of literature in the following examples though the probability in 
favour of the Magpie Robin is the greatest as it is the most common bird 
both of the plains and the outer Himalayas. The pleasant conversation and 
handsome looks of Lord Buddha have been compared with those of the 



1. I.e. ^wfiTf;: ?Wcft jfo^i in*R£%sfT. The name Jf^rfalJ; properly belongs to the 
J fa ^* bird and also by extension or courtesy to the House Sparrow. This seems to be 
the force of 3rfa in the synonymy. For jfcrj' see Art. 23A. 

2. Altogether there are seven different types of •Mfe^ — (i) T^RtTlW ^wfa"^, the 
Rose Finch, (ii) <ffctw ^rfw^ the Yellow headed Weaver-bird, (iii) ^aTW^TpTf the Red 
Munia, (iv) firw=Fro^ 3^rf%^f the crested Lark, (v) OTRT ^wfa^f the Shama, 
(vi) fMstxiS^tTfrf, the Magpie Robin, and (vii) hP»I^ fT^r^Tf, the Blackbird 
(see Art. 23 A. ) Of these only the last three are the true songsters of India. The 
Magpie Robin is common in the plains and hills, the Blackbird is common in the outer 
Himalayas and occurs at high elevation here and there, and the Shama is a bird of deep 
forests. The n«fq^ of the passages quoted is most probably the beautiful magpie 
Robin. The plain looking crested Lark and its cousin, the Skylark (»I(8I«1 ) 
do not sing from tree tops and neither of these can be intended (Art. 27). 
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^fvlclfavcK, Ch. 12. 
"^f^r^crff FT^T ^T^TT **m^T" — Ibid., Ch. 21. 

5.34. 

A very handsome tribute is first paid to the +*!(«**- for his beautiful 
song and yet it is said that he is far from attaining the sweetness of the 
Lord's Voice:— 

A number of them welcome with a chorus the sun rising from the ocean:— 

gyi fi)d<HNn-l , Verse 2185. 
and like the Thrush of Robert Burns the 3T?rfW also 'sings drowsy day 
to rest' : 

?PTW^, Act 2, 45. 
It may be noted that it is the male which sings but the poet's partiality for 
the gentler sex is responsible for the use of the feminine. European poets 
also make the Cock Nightingale, which alone sings, of the feminine gender. 

In the description of a Himalayan scene the Magpie Robin or the Shama 
is mentioned with the Black-headed Oriole which too is noted for its sweet 
fluty notes : — 

^fariM^ igfsr ^T^rrPiT ^ h^t: ii 

«=t |ij = _y > <i "1 , 36.4. 

and the HfTW too places the *5tftr* with other sweet-voiced birds of 
the Himalayas: 

"^rrr: sf^O^W W%: I 

■ sfffrffi: Wfefg ^i f ^fh^N f : 11 3.158.52-53. 
This and the verse following it have been copied into the mWT TOT, 
6.13-19. 



1. *P?TTfa — 4H I *ir u , noi in the slightest. OTlffKM+ld^, Gilgit manuscripts, Vol. 2, 
edited by Dr. N. Dutt. 1941, 14th qfW, 29. See also verses 53 and 84 ibid. 
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Agood description of the charming song of «Mfa*^r (Pali + <<ft+ ) is 
contained in verse 39 of the Hfaftfrr ^nw 1 where the amorous voice of 
the princess nfafH+i in the garb of a ^fasprc is compared with that of 
the bird: 

The '-^rf^n" (^far:-+eire|*,*T:) of the 3«fd< again are these birds 

and to translate +<.<(W as 'a Cuckoo' is clearly incorrect. 2 For Magpie 
Robin as a nominal victim for god at the stm^ see Art. 23A. 

15. The Himalayan whistling Thrushisa deep blue-blackbird, brighter 
on the wings and tail with black legs and eye-rim which latter distinguishes 
it from the not much smaller Blackbird in which these parts are yellow. 
Another race of this Thrush, the Malabar Whistling Thrush occurs in the 
Indian Peninsula south of the Satpuras. The call is a loud melodious whistle, 
Blackbird-like in tone but more powerful and resembling the human whistle, 
hence it is nick-named 'the whistling school-boy' by the European residents 
of the country. It is known as (making a 'see' or «ft like whistle) 
in Telugu and is evidently the same as Sanskrit sfcpf (sft— %fa ^cftfir). Its 
Hindi names +mFow and +f^<i correspond to Sanskrit <M?Hd y and wm 
respectively for the Blackbird because both are of a black colour and 
have a similar whistling call. 

16. The black and white Fork-tails of the Himalayan streams resem- 
ble the Wagtail in general outline and have also the tail-wagging habit so 
that they are likely to be "mistaken for a Wagtail". They are actually- 
known as in Kashmir and seem to be the bird wifft rendered 
as 'a kind of Wagtail' by M. Williams, Wilson and ^mT^ i nh . The 
name itself implies a bird that is not a Wagtail proper but has the 
shape of one. 

1 7. The Golden Bush-Robin of Nepal with a beautiful plumage of olive- 
green, black and bright orange goes by the name of *hRh t;> (iR:fw ^p) 
in Assam. in the Himalayan dialects means 'a Sparrow', (Cf. Sansk. 
5* for a bird). We have the term m:fim (native red arsenic) used to 
describe the plumage of a bird in the following verse which makes it 
highly probable that this bird was known as ^H:fw^ ^z<* in Sanskrit as well 
though the name has not been preserved in the current lexicons: — 
''^.^THI^hT=I^II " — q Vd <H^, 10.28. 

1 . Story No. 526 which is probably based upon the story of ^wi*^ and %WT 
in M. Bh. 3.111-112. 

2. I refer to the English translation of the Jataka by H.T. Francis, edited by E. B. 
Cowell, and the Pali Dictionary (P.T.S. edn.). Since wrting the above I have had occa- 
sion, through the courtesy of Dr. Lokesh Chandra, to glance through Asia Major. New 
Series Vol. II, Part I, 1951 where at p. 38 H. W. Bailey has traced in a Khotanese 
Buddhist document to +<h(^^ — + <F=t + . 
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FLYCATCHERS 

1. This family of birds contains a large number of species and is well-repre- 
sented in India, but quite a few of them are only winter visitors with us. 
There is no mistaking a Flycatcher as all of them catch their insect food 
on the wing. Some species carry on their operations from a fixed perch 
while others return to a different perch after every sally into the air at flying 
insects. They are weak in the legs and rarely descend to the ground but 
when they do so they generally do not walk or hop about. The smaller and 
rather plain coloured birds like the Flycatcher Warblers, would pass for a 
srfefrr but the larger and more strikingly plumaged birds, like the Blue, 
the Fan-tail and the Paradise Flycatchers, have distinctive names in Sans- 
krit. 

2. ?pr«rr is a srf? (pecking) bird in and gsjcT and it is 
mentioned with .fl?Hd+ in ^tKM. 1 The blue-coloured Niltava Flycatcher 
is known as or HMd<ii in Hindi (F.B.I. ). This last name is 
probably from Sanskrit =fttirCT ! and is the same as the ? )rHd4> or 
'Blue Sparrow'. ?^rr is, therefore, a Flycatcher which is not of a 
blue colour, and as 5T£=r means 'a dancing boy', sn^rr should be the 
Fantail Flycatchers considered in paragraph 3 below and the white- 
spotted Fantail of the Peninsula. "For liveliness and grace", says Whistler, 
"it is not to be surpassed. It is never still, and the whole livelong day it 
dances and pirouettes, filled with an inimitable joie de vivre, . .it turns 
from side to side with restive jerky movements; like a ballet-dancer it tries 

new steps and attitudes Never was bird better named." The Fantail 

rises and falls perpendicularly in the air, opening the fan-shaped tail or 
completely tumbles over. 3 The bird also combines a pretty little song of 
some five or six loud whistling notes with its dancing movements, and it is 
hardly necessary to add that the movement of its tail recalls the expanding 
skirt of a dancing girl during a performance. The 5T^rr of «t<M<H 

1. 8.2.49-50. 

2. <ntqi in a general sense means a sparrow and has been rendered as ilHH£4>, 
the House Sparrow in fR^^T^T, but the name applies to particular birds (by 
the rule WTSrnTJn'sfa frw W%, 3rf*r. fsRTT.) e.g. the short-toed Bush-lark ( ■Hd^l'H ) 
(Art 26. ) and probably also the Red Munia. «fleMd^T — 5f^ft"T: — -TMd^T, Hlirid^t — »fl<Hcl«ll . 

3. Cambridge Natural History. Vol. IX. 
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is, therefore, this Flycatcher, and, provided this identification is reasonably 
correct, one can say with Whistler, "never was bird better named" in 
Sanskrit. For (fr. a curl on the forehead) as the White- 

cheeked Bulbul see Art. 6 and for siz^m, the Red Munia, Art. 22-B. 

3. fafJT (" fa^K^ qfcPT: — item »=^<m — <Wl»l*fi<Jl+i on am) according 
to Di^rtrfM and n i ^ i qR^iHp' i is the fa (fa^fafsiwi w) bird. fafR 
also means 'sport or play' and 'a grove', fa% is a 'spot or drop', and "km or 
?P3t is a 'row or series', 'border or edge'. These make it clear that the bird 
meant is of sporting or playful habits, frequents groves, and has a row or line 
of spots in its plumage. These characteristics obtain in the White-browed 
and the White-throated Fantail Flycatchers both of which have their tail 
feathers tipped white, and the tails when expanded exhibit a prominent 
border of white or white spots. They are, as we have already seen, of 
sportive habits and frequent groves of trees in garden or woodland. fafTT 
and fa ^l®* may well thus be the names for the above two Fantails 
within the larger sr^TT group of Fantail Flycatchers. 

4. The "most striking member of the present family is the Paradise 
Flycatcher (21" inclusive of 16" of central pair of tail feathers), sometimes 
called the Ribbon Bird. The crested head of the male and female is black. 
The young cock-bird is chestnut above and carries a pair of thin ribbon- 
like central tail-feathers of the same colour up to about two years of age after 
which it acquires the adult plumage which is pure white except for the head 
and the wingquills which are black. The female is chestnut above with 
a grey breast like the young male and sometimes grows the long central 
tail-feathers of a chestnut colour. They are most beautiful birds and their 
presence definitely adds to the charm of every grove, garden or hermitage. 
It must be their grace and beauty which moved the law-givers like *nT 
and to include them in the list of birds prohibited as food, for 
otherwise they are so small that few would be tempted to kill them for 
the pot. 

5. TJT calls it <>H«(M 1 and h^w?. 2 The commentators have 
missed the identity of the bird, and while some have rendered it as a 
Woodpecker others have held it to be some water-bird, but the names 
themselves hardly leave any room for doubt. 753r is 'a cord or string' 
and 'a tail' (Cf. f*<Jpn?i — 'black-tailed'). 5?r is a 'leaf or icT and 
therefore stands for a feather. ST^W, from root ?5T, 10 split may also 



1. 5.12. <M^f<<4 T33preT:. In the commentaries on H-Jt*jfr %SJu%fa 
frankly remarks that the birds in question should be identified with the help of fowlers 
(<<M<jM|<i|: ?n^ft%«T: ■d'-HcSJ^TT:), antl are silent. TTT^ST accepts the 
fwrSTTT on*n?PIFPr while ticUHKII"! calls it a kind of water bird ^TWT5: ) 
which again is incorrect. 

2. 1.174. ?W-g53Jr; ^wi^ciiwrr, fe<**iK<N(«rr, f$M\&dJ, «iftdi, ?t jper: 

<j^M :. The fa^TSnT on HW4<rW renders it as ^t^iit,:, a woodpecker, cf ^teS^T 
for the same in Pali (Art. 34). MAV. does not give ihis word but has an entry for 
TO^ptJ?, rendered as a 'tree-fowl, wild cock' which seems to be not quite correct. 
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refer to the two central tail-feathers as if they were ■ the 'split' or separated 
strands of a cord. The (string or ribbon-tailed) is therefore 

no other than the Paradise Flycatcher. 

6. is one of the birds assigned for the sun in his friendly 
aspect in the ^sr.fr^rr 1 : — 

?rpf is the Bee-eater (Art. 40) and nwwztf the sun-loving Lizard 
( wqujip ), both of insectivorous habits. 2 fl^pr too should therefore lie 
an insect-destroying bird — all three being friendly to the crop or fruit- 
farmer. NowfSr means 'to let go or fly' or 'to cast or let go (a measuring 
line)'— M. Williams. t^d°H4 i RH has '%3TcT sfar^iijppfr", swrfcr, 1.10 
and bearing these in mind it would seem that flppr also is the Paradise 
Flycatcher which during flight appears (i) to have been tied to a 
string and let go like a paper kite, (ii) as leading away a measuring string, 
or (iii) as carrying a pair of strands as if to twist them into a cord 

7. The bird snPTfr in the following passage would again seem to be 
this beautifully white Flycatcher: 

+dilfti+*yMH+: WT#H II 

— 3.75, 18-19. 
The word ar^T is indicative of the whiteness of several things including 
'milk' and it also means 'straw or a blade of grass' (3T3PTRT°T — ^js^RtT), 4 
Our bird is milk-white (cf. its Hindi name, ^arrsr 5 ) and appears also 
to carry a couple of pieces of straw in its tail. It may be added that arsfa 
also means a Peacock which, however, has always been mentioned in the 
Ramayana by the well-known names^of JPT* and ^f^r, and has- actually 
been so named a few lines below the verses quoted above. Moreover the 



1. 24.33. Hindi if from ^g-f-T^ ( a wnite thread ) or ^-o^l + l PT (growing 
a cord at will), may well be this bird (ffpSf STS^-flrf T ) . 

2. See Art. 71 para. 10. 

3. Compare "Jf T^flSRT" — ^ftt^S fTRT, 5.7 prohibiting a woman in a state of 'impurity' 
from making a rope, lest her womb gets twisted and becomes unfit to conceive a 
baby. 

4. 3*ITf^prrW, 3.59. The Wire-tailed Swallow is known as 'leishra' ('a kind 
of grass' according to Jerdon) in the Punjab as the tail-wires look like pieces of straw. The 

tree. Terminalia arjuna, is so named from its white trunk and the srsnr variety of 
grass too must be one of a whitish colour, tfsprr according to ^gpRtt is also a 
kind of lizard, apparently with a long thread like tail, probably, the Long-tailed Green 
Calotes (C. ophiomachus) having a body of five and tail of twenty inches. This lizard does 
n ot oc cur in North India and can not have been intended in the passage from the c(M*)^ift 
*rtf^rr where the commentator takes for a particular bird. 

■'• JlMI fr. |Wj milk with root T5T to shine, or !J»ST-Trf3r a white streak or line. 
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name 3r#nP for a forest-bird has occurred only once and that in the 
Ramayana and nowhere else except perhaps in the Atharva Veda, 
4.37.5 in association with large trees which this bird always frequents 
with other insect eating birds, (see Art. 34). 

8. Pali %<=t%3 1 is a Himalayan bird in the ^r'ar srra^ 2 and looking 
to the "streamers of white satin ribbon" worn by the Paradise 
Flycatcher in its tail, the name should belong to it; Cf. (%*ra^>) 
of $"iirHld 37 for the Large Egret (Art. 82). The original sense of the 
word %W was probably 'a strip of white cloth', as may be seen from 
the alternative reading of "^+^57:", per M. Williams in 'Vt*u^<i- 
^fos^ : " — %fxii\, 3 where the piece of cloth wound round the neck of a 
ceremonial jar of water was of a white colour as is the Brahmanical practice 
even today. This would, therefore, seem to suggest that %?r%^ has the 
sense of ir%7%5 which makes its-identification with our bird more certain. 
We have therefore WW, ttf and spspr^ in Sanskrit and ^<ni§ in Pali 
for this strikingly beautiful bird. 

9. Finally, all small Flycatchers, like the little Warblers, are simply 
^rfe^T ("^Td+i : STJTfsm:" — 3rfagH<ci*iMl of ?^rnra) as may be seen from 
the fact that the Eastern Red-breasted Flycatcher and the Blue-throated 
Flycatcher are actually known as in Bengal. Both ^fe^FT and ^sfem 
are diminutive forms from (a sparrow) and apply to all tiny birds 
of a non-descript character. 

The personal names, arrsfar and ?%cf%5 arrswir occurring in the 

Satapatha Brahmana and the Upanisads, like other names based upon 
the names of birds, e.g. +141^, ^rffa, mx, etc. etc., are to be traced to the 
Paradise Flycatcher which begins to breed when still in its immature 
chestnut (<srm) plumage. 



1. %W — =^k, a narrow strip of cloth. ^fk is rendered as ^rsgrfe^T i.e. *frr#T in 
a|s<J4.<A|in a streamer, cf. ^fsTTT" reSf^^T^T — wfg+M 3.34. %5T%| is thus the 
same as -<f| <i<J %?r' -efl <fit=fTferT% ^?T%g: a bird which carries aloft a streamer as it were. 

2. verse 2099. 

3. 2.50.72. 
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The Shrikes "are in many respects very closely allied to the Flycatchers 
both in habits and structure"-F.B.F, 2nd edn. Most of them are cast in a 
common mould and resemble one another not only in general appear- 
ance but also in habits. A majority of them are a little heavier than the 
common Sparrow but with decidedly longer tails. Clad in shades of grey, 
black chestnut, white, etc., they are smart and pretty looking birds, often 
seen perched on an outer branch of a bush or low tree on a keen lookout 
for insects butter-flies and grasshoppers. They are of crepuscular habits 
and, like the flycatchers, begin their activities early at dawn and continue 
to catch insects till late in the evening. In view of these characters the 
ancients placed them with the Flycatchers and named them 

^ (^-^+3to+*?). ^ means both 'morning and evening'— a*: 
^^t:^ and the form also, rendered as 'dawn or day- 
break' by M. Williams and Wilson, should have both the above senses 
of wur. <*rw, therefore, is a bird that begins to hunt for insects early in the 
morning and is active till after sunset. 

Both *TWT and arc aft birds in TO, and ^f^T regards them as 

allied fori™ of Bulbuls-ssfl T*i3*WH>*nT:, *r^tsPr Here the 

identification of vt*n with the Red- vented Bulbul is perhaps slightly 
incorrect, for it is^ the yellow-vented White-cheeked Bulbul (Art. 6). 

is a homonym and means not only the last-named Bulbul but also a 
Flycatcher (Art. 11) and it is in the latter sense of the term that «z<n> 
should be regarded as allied to *ctt (a***: i.e. The common 

Hindi names ' for the Shrike are W^u and ^trr, probably from 



1. The is the Red-vented Bulbul and *TST* is a variety of it'— See Art. 6 

for the Bulbuls. 
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MINIVETS 

1 . The Minivets are small Sparrow-like birds (6"-9* )with comparatively 
long tails and of colourful plumage with red or yellow conspicuous in most 
cases. Some have glistening black and scarlet as part of their dress. They 
are usually met with in parties and keep to tree-tops where they search 
for their insect food in the foliage. Constantly uttering their soft cheeping 
notes, a party keeps together flitting from tree to tree "in follow-my-leader- 
fashion". This trait has given them the pretty names of or H^sR" (little 
girl friends) and im sra?fV (the seven girl friends or sporting girls) in 
Bengali. 

2. Hymn 191 of the first Mandala of the Rgveda is a charm against 
the poison of snakes, scorpions, insects etc. where TT^fcwr (verse 11), 
fawjf%^ (verse 12), and mfi with SMHUK: ( verse 1 4 ) are invoked for 
protection or cure. kij^+I and are of course birds but some translators 
have not accepted Sayana's suggestion that f^jftr^P also is a particular 
bird, while if<r MOK: has been rendered as the 'seven rays of the sun' or 
'seven rivers' of the Punjab. 

3. The numbers 'three', 'seven' and 'three times seven' are evidently 
supposed to have some magical significance and have been greatly in favour 
with ancient peoples, but in the present context they appear to have, in 
addition, a somewhat real, though necessarily vague, reference to actual 
numbers as well. 

4. Sayana has explained KijPd+l as a +fa»*MT. which may mean 
either the female Grey Partridge (+fa=~>H ) or more probably a Quail 
(cf. "^ffrrOT^fa^rw:" — ^r^rnr). In RV 1 as also in fasfgw 2 the <t>(H=-»w 
has been called a or srj^ which would justify Sayana's inter- 
pretation, but the diminutive form "sfl^n-d+r" seems to point to a smaller 
bird of the Partridge kind. However that may be, I must refer to a 
treatment for snake-bite sometimes practised in the Indian villages with 
the help of a fowl. The open (i.e. forced open) cloaca of a live chicken 
is pressed on the site of a bite and the poison is supposed to be sucked up 



1. 11.42 and 43. 

2. No. 4. 
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by the gradually closing organ of the bird, and a similar treatment with 
Quail or Partridge in place of the chicken would seem to be indicated in 
verse 11 of the hymn. This is merely by the way and has nothing to do 
with the Minivets. 

5. The f^jfir^ of verse 12 is, according to Sayana, a kind of 
bird but has been translated too literally as "sparks of fire" by Griffith. 
I consider Sayana's hint of a bird to be correct, and most probably it is the 
Scarlet Minivet or its smaller cousin, the Short-billed Minivet. In both 
the head and the upper parts are glossy black, and the lower parts, rump, 
most of the tail and a bar on the wing bright scarlet. They are entirely 
arboreal and move from tree to tree in flocks which sometimes number as 
many as thirty to forty birds. "Feeding in the trees or flitting one by one 
across a patch of open the scarlet and black of the males and the yellow of 
the females is so conspicuous and so attractive in the sun-light" that not 
much of imagination is required to compare the picture with a series of 
scintillating sparks of fire, and who will say that the name fasj^FfT is 
inappropriate for them ? During the great fire in the m<t&* forest the 
flying sparks are described by 8T*ra : — 

and need one be surprised at the Scarlet Minivet being named fa^fa-jf^ ? 

6. These birds kill and eat various kinds of insects that haunt the trees 
and were naturally supposed to enjoy immunity against insect poison. 
The idea is somewhat analogous to the virtue attributed to goat's milk as a 
protection against injury because the animal eats all kinds of herbs: — 

Jerdon named this Minivet 'the Fiery Red Bird' which happens to be a very 
good rendering of the Vedic name. The very ancient practice of burning 
the site of injury by any poisonous agency with a live charcoal could also 
suggest these Minivets which resemble in a way a piece of half-glowing 
charcoal, partly black and partly bright red. 

7. The Peahens, as snake-eaters, certainly deserve a place in the hymn 
but what are the «m*4«l< : the Seven Sisters ? Are they too not some 
kind of bird ? The Rosy and Small Minivets, moving as they do in 
small parties of six or seven are known in Bengal as m$ "TPJt (the 
seven companion birds) and *T3pfT or fl^wf in Hindi, and as their habits 
are similar to those of the Scarlet Minivets the reference may well 
be to them. The fact, however, that they come along with ground-birds 
like the Peahens makes for their identity with birds of the Jungle or Common 
Babbler type which kill and eat lizards, frogs, spiders, etc., and hunt for 
centipedes and insects in the grass and under-growth in semi-open jungle 



1. arrfim 1369. 

2. 6.5.4.16. 
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where ihey seem not to be afraid of noxious vermin. Significantly enough 
they go by the traditional names of im srf^ or ma *nf , 'Seven Sisters 
or Brothers' in North India. If therefore these humble-looking birds are 
the TOlTOT: they, can certainly claim high Vedic recognition ! 

8. The Minivets and Babblers mentioned above are all denizens of 
the lower Himalayas from the Sutlej valley eastwards and therefore well 
within the geographical limits of the later Rgvedic culture. 

9. I may finally quote an interesting Hindi verse of Jamal, a Muslim 
poet, which is based on the same ideas of sympathetic magic as underlie 
the above hymn. A love-lorn young woman attemps to practise a charm 
against her tormentors, the Cuckoo, the bright Moon, the gentle breeze and 
finally the God of Love: 

Trans: "The pretty lady figures (upon the ground) the Crow, the Planet 
Rahu, the Python snake, and God Shiva, but immediately rubs them off, 
Jamal asks, why ? 

10. The answer is that the figures are meant to spite the enemies— 
the Crow to silence the Cuckoo; Rahu to swallow up the Moon; the Python 
(totwst) to suck up and stop the breeze; and God Shiva to suppress umSq 
the God of Love. But no sooner the figures are completed she realizes her 
folly, for she would want them all when her husband returns home, and 
lest the charm becomes perminently effective she hastens to erase the 
drawings. 
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SWALLOW-SHRIKES 

The Ashy Swallow Shrike is the only bird of this family which occurs in 
India. It is of a plain grey-brown colour and of the size of a Sparrow. It 
has very long wings and resembles a Swallow in its method of hunting for 
insects on the wing. "They are most elegant birds when on the wing and 
but for their constant harsh cry and their comparative slow sailing through 
the air, might be taken for a bevy of large Grey Swallows on the wing" 
(S.Baker). They often nest at the base of the leaves of palms (am) or 
palm-ferns. Now W in Sanskrit means a Sparrow and also a Swallow or 
Swift so that the name 'am ^rV, by which the Ashy Swallow Shrike is 
known in Bengal, should also be a Sanskrit name for it, and h very naturally 
shares this name with the Palm-Swift (Art. 45). 
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DRONGOS 

The Drongos (Drongo Shrikes or Fork-tailed Shrikes) are a well known 
family of Indian birds defined by their black plumage and long forked tails. 
They are entirely insectivorous, and being weak in the legs they are incap- 
able of any progression on the ground or even along the branch of a tree 
so that their movements are entirely aerial and they sally forth from a fixed 
perch after flying insect, picking them off from the tree trunks as well. 
Some, like the Black Drongo, descend to the ground to pick up a morsel 
while its larger cousins, the Racket-tailed ones, are entirely arboreal and 
hunt in the air from high or low vantage points. They are the bravest of 
our birds, dashing headlong at and driving away any unwanted intruder, 
including Hawks, Kites, Crows etc., from the vicinity of their nests or young, 
but allowing harmless birds like the Oriole to build their nests on the same 
tree. The Drongos share in common the Sanskrit name, sr^, after 
their black colour like that of the large Black Bee (^),and, Hindi 
(*T3T ^? T53f%), after their agile swoops turning and twisting 
dextrously in the air like a serpent on the ground. The larger Racket-tailed 
Drongos, however, go by the name of Bhrhga-raja. The main characteris- 
tics of important species and their names in a few of the Provincial verna- 
culars, given below, should serve as a brief introduction to them. 

1 . The Common Black Drongo is one of the mcst familiar birds of the 
Indian plains: Entire plumage black glossed with blue but with, a small 
white spot close to the angle of the gape. It has "cheery loud notes", des- 
cribed also as "harsh scolding or challenging calls". It rides on the backs 
of grazing cattle and takes toll of insects disturbed by the animal's move- 
ments through the grass — hence its Sanskrit epithet, juttt^, and as 
its food consists of insects it is highly beneficial to agriculture (Salim Ali; 
Douglas Dewar) which fully explains its another epithet. EPT^ (produ- 
cer of wealth, i.e., valuable food crops — M.W.'s Diet. ). Approaching nec- 
tariferous flowers for insects, it also feeds on floral nectar (S. Ali). These 
birds also turn up for a real feast in front of advancing clouds of smoke 
emerging from a forest fire particularly in open grass lands, or fired grass 
patches. Large numbers of grasshoppers and other insects are put up at 
the time and the plucky birds snap them up as they rise low in the air. 
This behaviour of the Drongo, known to the ancients and recorded by 
modern bird observers like Salim Ali and witnessed by me too, accounts for 
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its name sjwns in Sanskrit (gwnrn snrfrr). No other bird in nature can put up 
with smoke rising from such a fire and so close to it. The name strtit is 
equated with *kw< in Visva-prakasa, and the latter is explained in 
Sabda-kalpadruma : ^1% fcfa fpftfir TT^T strdfa— descriptive of the bird's 
pugnacity and challenging calls. It is in this very sense that the bird has 
been given the names of *falf (*5Tl TSBfa) and jftnjf (ffari wsm' w having 
bad or wicked characteristics), and in MBh. I. ch. 61.9, the brave 
Durvodhana is said to have adopted the ways of the Kulinga bird (the 
Black Drongo) to worry the Pandavas and drive them away from the 
kingdom. 

It is also known as <FC*m (black like charcoal) in Hindi, which is 
just synonymous with Skt. ar^R* (black like charcoal) for the male, 
and (Kala, black) for the female (see M. W., s.v. kalaka). In 

Wo ^f^n 24.35, 'frsrr (iguana, an arboreal lizard), ttw^t (the female 
Drongo), and < l 4rd l g (woodpecker bird) are quite properly associated 
with and allotted ritually to JRWfa. The Bengali name for the bird, 
fo^jfi, is a Prakrit derivative from the root ft^sr, to niake a sound, 
or from and the Punjabi spr-r-TOrfsnr for it would thus seem to be 

from 3R<T5fr sprer-^r, the prattling black bird. 

2. The Himalayan and the Indian Grey Drongos: The whole upper 
plumage is indigo-blue with a high gloss and the lower plumage dark grey. 
Their ways are those of the Black Drongo. They have a very large vocabulary 
of notes, some harsh and some sweet, and a very musical song uttered 
almost throughout the year. In addition to this they are also excellent 
mimics (S. Baker). Both are known as ■ffa PfiTT in Bengal. 

3. The White-bellied Drongo: Upper plumage deep glossy indigo with 
greenish reflections in certain lights; breast brownish grey; belly, posterior 
flanks, vent and undertail coverts white. Song sweeter than that of the 
preceding two, and habits those of the family; found in the Himalayas and 
the greater part of India except the Punjab, Sind and Rajasthan. It fre- 
quents plantations and cultivated lands for its insect food. It is known as 
Efhd ^sfir (Sk. sprsr, white) in Hindi. 

4. The Northern Bronzed Drongo: Whole plumage black glossed with 
bronze, shining green or lilac in certain lights; bill flatter, less carinated, 
than that of other members of the family. It is a bird of the outer Himalayas 
from Mussoorie to Assam. "Although like the rest of the family it has many 
discordant cries, it has a sweet song and many pleasant call-notes as well. 
It is as plucky in defence of territory, nests or young as are all the other 
genera of this family." (S. Baker). It is known aswn (Sk. fins, flat) 
after its flattish bill, in Nepal, and BTCT wzm, from its small size, in 
Bengal. 

5. The Indian Hair-crested Drongo: Whole plumage black with blue 
gloss on head, neck, and breast, inclining to bronze on wing and tail. 
About half a dozen long hairs spring from the posterior crown lying over the 
neck and back. The tail is nearly square. Voice louder and more diversified 
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than any except the next two. It occurs front Mussoorie to Assam. 
It is locally known as fcrtnr and *fiwr (Sk. %TO *w ) after 
the hairs on the head. Its name in Telugu, Yentika passala pohgadu, 
also means the 'Haired Cattle-Tom-bird' (Jerdon). Its second Nepali 
name ^ftsrrr* (Sk. Jjsmsr) seems to be complimentary in recognition of its 
vocal powers as next to those of ^jfrm, the Large Racket-tailed Drongo. 

6. The Indian Lesser Racket-tailed Drongo (26"): Black glossed with 
blue-green; under. wing-over ts and axillaries with small white tips. Has no 
crest but the feathers of the forehead form a curious flat pad over the 
base and covering the greater part of the beak. This gives the bird an 
unfavourable aspect as compared with the smart bright look of the next. 
The lateral pair of tail-feathers run up to 21 inches of which the middle 
12 inches is bare shaft and the terminal 4 to 5 inches is equally webbed on 
both sides. It is distributed over Northern India from Eastern Nepal to 
East Assam and is a bird of the forest. It has many and most varied notes, 
very full and -melodious, and is an excellent mimic though not so good as 
the next. It is known as tfuTT* (the fearful king of the Drongos; hut more 
probably a corruption of *r^fTFsr ) . 

7 The Assam Large Racket-tailed Drongo (26") : Is a denizen of the 
outer Himalayas from Nepal to Assam and the forests of Madhya Pradesh 
and South India. The whole plumage is black glossed with blue, the under 
wing-coverts and axillaries frequently tipped white. It wears a full, erect, 
and beautiful crest of long plumes, up to two inches, on the forehead, curv- 
ing backwards, each feather resembling a bow, curved sword oi sickle. The 
outer pair of tail-feathers measure up to twenty inches of which the middle 
eleven or twelve inches is bare shaft and the terminal four inches <s very 
narrowly webbed on the inner but broadly on the outer side and the broader 
web is twisted upwards. The two tail feathers, therefore, resemble an axe 
with a long shaft. It has been very properly named (King oi the 

Black Drongo family) in Sanskrit and Hindi in recognition of its hand- 
some appearance and musical talents. 

The terms, f%T (f^r, black), farrr and f»rro in Prakrit 1 , and fwr 
in Pali as names for qftrfirifo (a particular bird) may belong to members 
of the Drongo family or to this bird (Sk. fPjfR, or w^rnr) . 

A few extracts from certain Sanskrit lexicons pertaining to these birds as 
also from others that give different meanings (**m) of the same words 
are given below: 

*T^: (? tJJarrj::) 

iffivti -jffTfsft fg'^wifi ^rftnr: 

1. The harsh cry of Bhnigaraja is described as ftPTtT T*T <TT* f,- and »s softer 
notes as UrtW *t»T *far T*i in W ^17^, -v. f*PT and fWT*-J*n^n^, 
P.T.S. ed., vol. 3. p. 4HS. 
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q^fre f *TrW: *kA|4l+ FIT? 5T*nMT: 

■st^: frf^d a^iilsFr — *i cms tun. 

(ii) ^n^fr^TOT^^bee)™ (plant) f^TT^TC— sWiT, feTWTST. 
=^T^t plant) aW (bird ) — 

^TrSTt^oSft^l^: (plant) i«K»*M: ( plant ) ^rfVtTR f%^TT ° • 

We may now refer to the great compliment paid to the Large Racket- 
tail in the litany of the Horse-sacrifice in VS. and TS. It is dedicated to 
Brhaspati the singer (RV 10.36.5), in VS. 24.34 (brhaspataye vacaspataye 
pamgardjah), and to Vak, goddess of speech, in TS. 5.5.13 {vace painga- 
raiah) The name Paihgaraja is probably derived from root fH f^r to 
sound, and thence ft* and ^ (?) in Prakrit .far Bhmgaraja « 
Again, in TS. 5.5.17, foRTZ is allotted to Brhaspati (^cPrfrcj-), and ftr^r, 
according to is a synonym for a bee («[*), and 

M Williams also renders it as a 'large black bee', so thaf it is difficult 
to say whether f%^ 3 of TS. stands for the large buzzing bee, or one of 
the sweet voiced Drongos, but cf. Marathi 9TJ2-, a tail. 

The merits of the softer notes of the Black Drongo and the many musical 
calls merging into an excellent song of the Large Racket-tailed Drongo 
as a perfect mimic have been fully recognized in the Epics and the Puranas : 

(1) The Black Drongo,^, with other birds and humming bees by 
the thousand, glorifies the ^rar forest: 

Padma P., V. Ch. 69.64 

(2) In addition to a very harsh metallic cry the vf%v*< has an excellent 
repertoire of musical calls and whistles, and is justly reputed as a firm 
mimic imitating all the birds of the locality. Writing about it in the Fauna 
of British India, 2nd edn., S. Baker remarks: "Their notes are 
most musical, and, though they have no really connected song, one mellow 
whistle follows another in such rapid succession that it is much the same in 



1. A better reading, more easy to undei stand, of this half verse could well have been: 
«hfa<M<. : WT<r M l d«Hd% , the second quarter relating to a plant bearing yellow 
flowers at its top. The reading, as it is, has apparently misled the compiler of the 
Sabda-Kalpadruma to render *TOT as the vpnm bird with a yellow head. 
(M.Williams renders H l dMfrH and fra^rfTT5r correctly as certain plants.) Similarly, the 
compiler of the ffsft-^-STTr equates with sffTTM which, however, has been 
described quite incorrectly— that it catches and swallows small birds as well. 

2. Comp. fTO* (faipr), ftw (ftlfjsr), names of a particular bird (ifaftipT) 
and farfaar (ffffcrer) in For 7 and H changed into q> in Prakrit, 
cf. for <H*T; <&f*€t for «TWfr;TTO for T*TH ; T^fT for W in Hemcandra's Prakrit 
Vyakarana, VIII. 4.325. 

3. Sayana's rendering of Sitputa as a 'cat' does not suit the context at all. 
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effect. . . .a fine male bird, for many years the unconfined pet of the Sepoys 
in one of the North Cachar stockades, sounded the reveille, every morning 
with absolute correctness and punctuality." The reveille, sounded on an 
army bugle, consists of three parts, each made up of 20 or 21 notes. The 
first and the third parts are identical in composition but the notes of the 
second are differently arranged. The reveille is full toned and very melo- 
dious, and the ability to repeat it to perfection combined with a time-sense 
bespeaks both considerable intelligence and wonderful powers of imitation 
for the bird. No wonder, it has been described as (intelligent) 
in the Vaijayanti Kosa, and as flc^l* (a perfect mimic ) in Kalpadru 
Kosa. It was held in great esteem by the ancient Indians and is still a valued 
pet with the aristocracy and bird-fanciers — fearless and most amusing with 
its imitations of noises about the house and garden (Whistler). 

The Large Racket-tail, *J^T*r, is clearly mentioned as a mimic, and 
a beautiful song-bird in the following verses: 



Ramayana, II.95a.13 1 . 

Ibid. IV. 1.26-27. 
Ibid. VI. 39.11. 



M.Bh. III. 158.52-54. 



* * * * 

M^-<MilHferr: *fuTT# *T«J <*AK\: II 

^^MllWtcTlfa' ... 3HT fJ TH =H I Ih i 

* * * * 
^fadl-rK^?? W5ru% ^ *r#w: II 

Vayu P. Ch. 36.2-4. 

The highest compliment has been paid to the bird in the following verse, 
in which recalling how a noisy congregation becomes still the moment a 
devotional song is begun, the poet says: 

HKMdl^'*Td*IIUH?MI+ — 
SWjiH m + Pd Ri i V: I 

^r§rfe^ ffe'nfira' tpttt^ - ii 

Bh. P. III. 15.18. 



1. This is from an interpolated chapter. 
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The discordant uproar of all other birds is hushed (i.e. no one cares to listen 
to them ) as soon as the Bhrngaraja begins to sing, as it were, the story of the 
Lord . The bird has been named Bhrngadhipa due to exigency of the metre 
but clearly as a synonym for Bhrngaraja. Commentators, and following them 
M. Williams, have rendered Bhrngadhipa as the large Black Bee and the 
reason for this bias lies in the fact that the Indo-Aryans became lovers of 
the Giant Honey-bee (Apis dorsata) some time after their arrival in India 
(RV mentions it as Saragha) and the Black Bee became an obsession with 
the later poets. In point of fact the humming of the Bees has no place at all 
in comparison with the loud sonorous notes of the birds named in the verse. 
The misinterpretation is also due to bhrnga meaning primarily the Black 
Bee, and, by transfer after its shining black colour, the Black Drongo. 
Anyway, the real beauty of the above passage has often been lost to many 
readers of the Purana. Finally, it is a pity that not a single member of this 
family, not even the Bhrngaraja (v.l. Paihgaraja), finds a place in the 
works of the great Sanskrit poets. 

H 
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1 . A great majority of the birds of this family are very small and plain 
coloured. "In fact most of them fall in the category of 'small brown birds 

without distinguishing features' It is impossible to identify many of 

these birds even with a plate and a good field description" (Smythies). 
They are all covered by the Hindi common name of or gprft 1 which . 
may well be from Sanskrit $¥ 2 , js^Kt, or <smtt (M. W.) all of which, 
at least the last two, seem to be after the little birds' single or double 
call notes (gar^ffo VPS =FTu%; cf. '"fit" for 'a bird' in some Himalayan 
dialects), js^ifr and also perhaps therefore seem to be common 

Sanskrit names for all non-descript Warblers. In addition diminutives 
in the feminine gender 3 like ^fopr, -*i(++T, TdPff+T, jf^T (sfoPT, e.g. 5%*PT 
^qfsrr) etc. formed from common names like ^F, <ra^ for a Sparrow, 
generally signify all insignificant small birds (Cf. "^fz^r-^sm"— ■ 

2. Flycatcher Warblers like the Eastern Red-breasted and the Blue- 
throated Flycatchers are known as ^ft in Bengal corresponding probably 
to Sanskrit ^rfeFT which, besides being a term for any small bird, would 
also seem to be specific for the small-sized Warblers as a group according 
to the rule, "gi HMl sfa frgrt — srfwo f^tTRpT, and the name perhaps 
refers to the sound produced by the bird's bill whenever it snaps up 
an insect in the air. 

3. The noisy and clever little Tailor-bird is probably v&f* from its 
'towit, towit' or 'tuk-tuk' voice, and jfe^ft or "frfew from its habit of 
placing its nest in a leaf-packet made by stiching up one or more leaves 
of low bushy plants. The names are from jr, 'a leaf packet' (cf. 
w: and Hindi sftwr). Its Hindi name "rtw is from <ra, a leaf and 



1. The ff^-^-Hm explains <jpift as an onomatopoetic name and derives the 
verb JS^TT from the hopping habit of these little birds. But it is most probably from 
Sansk. Jet, onomatopoetic for a weak sound or call, e.g. of a small bird. 

2. gHTs yumnfr r *tmfiT %fk— n*<i+<H$H. $: ^aimt—ibid. 

3. Diminutives in the feminine gender are formed in certain cases according to the 
"*sfi . ^ l rti l fa^" I M l fcfa<< OTsre3 Tfe — 3.5.7. 

4. ^^ftr'arsTW^T fl^T ¥Ff% 9I^T*I%— WW. The streaked Fantail Warbler 
frequenting grass-fields goes by the name of in Hindi. It is thus probable that 
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CTCT'T (onomatapoetic) in Bengali. Compared to its size it has a very 
loud note and its occurrence in ' the wayside bushes and hedges has 
secured recognition for it as a bird of augury. 4*M<M mentions the bird 
as gfefc at 4.21 and as ftfot^ at 8.2.46. 

4. The pretty little Ashy Wren- Warbler of our gardens, in towns and 
villages, dark ashy above and a beautiful shade of buff below, with a long 
graduated tail and a voice similar to that of the Tailor-bird, would also be 
s^r. The Ttf^Fr of 4.56, rendered as Mkit in the commentary, 

should be the Ashy Wren-Warbler if the etymology of the name from 
Prakrit jfc^r ("fa) (tt.s.w) whence '^rr— T^pr' is correct. Sansk. 
^ is a garden in a town to which the term ^fr^ should correspond. 
If so, JTfNm should be a little bird of a garden in a town. Pali qfW* for 
a kind of bird would aiso be the same. In a general way, however, it 
would certainly be looked upon as a tiny bird or fafort as noted in the 
commentary on ^xm. Strictly speaking, however, fife* is a particular 
Munia (Art. 22). 

5 Among the Reed-Warblers Blyth's Reed-Warbler is known as 
f^ft# after its call note (F.B.I.) and as it is less aquatic than others of 
its class and is found in the long grass of the plains during the winter it 
has another Hindi name, (probably from ^ ? a kind of 

grass which it frequents). The Black-throated Weaver bird of reed beds is 
or 'Reed Weaver-bird' in Bengal so that if back-formations from 
vernacular names of some of the Warblers are permissible, the Reed-Warb- 
lers must have been known as sr^f. Indeed, the Indian Great Reed- 
Warbler goes by the name of 'Boora Jitti' (Boora— reeds, and Jitti or Jitta— 
the same as tot) in Telugu.' Similarly Warblers that frequent grass 
are known as 'Grass Sparrows' in different parts of the country. The 
Streaked Fantail-Warbler is known as torSY in Hindi and the 

Rufous-fronted Wren-Warbler is (&. ^fr a kind of grass— 

ft nHmuMi ) in Sind. All such birds must therefore have been qorafcwi or 
m<§s*rtt in the past just as we have 5[»n^ and mwfiT for the Floncans 
'(Art. 57), and *rrc and tr*T (kinds of grass) for the Red Munia (Art. 
22). cf. names like 'Grass-finch' and 'Grass-quit' for certain American 
birds. 



these and others like them went by the name of OTPF and Rlfttsl* or firfcrst given 
as a bird name in cJWNIiUMin^ffr: 3.39. 

The old scientific name for the Tailor-bird was Sylvia sutoria .lt ha s a dark horny 
bill and has been incorrectly entered by M. Williams under <fm^S (yellow-billed). 
This last is an adnoun for the Mallard Duck— See An. 84. Section C. 
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GOLD-CRESTS 



These tiny and inconspicuous birds keep to the higher branches of coni- 
fers in the Himalayas and are obviously very difficult of observation, and 
even if known they would simply be put down as ^fic^Tor ^<i(Wi. 
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THE FAIRY BLUE-BIRD 



This is "one of the most beautiful birds known" and could certainly 
not have escaped observation by the ancients. The male is shining ultra- 
marine-blue above and black in other parts including the sides of the head 
and the fore-neck. It occurs in Eastern Himalayas and South India, and 
from its size and colour the term <fl<rMd<* would include it. M. Williams, 
however has •Dri-«ss4) (-*®fk ? ) for 'a kind of bird' and the 4.^44^ 1 defines 
it as below: 

i.e., the ('Blue Beauty' fr. gfa beauty or splendour) has a 

black throat and is as big as the common Sparrow. These particulars and 
the significant name are fully descriptive of the bird and ■il^a f? should 
be specific for it. It may be added that the second half of the verse in the 
lexicon : — 

"^T: strtr: <tf)MU|<t>: " 

relates to a much larger bird (+j^i+k), viz., the Coucal or the Crow- 
Pheasant, which is larger than the Common Crow and it would be absurd 
to describe it as «i*Hd+l*rd. Nevertheless some commentators have cited 
the entire verse or its variant to explain the bird-name jpfftr. See Art. 
37-B for a further criticism of this half verse. 
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ORIOLES 

1 The Orioles are beautiful birds of golden-yellow and black plumage 
except for the Maroon Oriole which is maroon and black. Three varieties 
of the Oriole, the Golden, the Black-headed and the Maroon, occur in the 
North India, the last in the Himalayas only. They are strictly arboreal and 
keep to the tree tops, rarely descending to the ground They are very active 
birds and, though shy and secretive, indulge in aena games following each 
other from tree to tree and darting through the foliage with heir brigh 
plumage flashing in the sun. Their voice is a loud mellow whistle of several 
notes which is heard "alike in garden and forest greeting the dawn and 
saluting the parting day." The yellow Orioles of both the species often 
build in the same tree as holds a nest of the Black Drongo. That this is by 
design rather than accident can scarcely be doubted consxdermg how 
frequent the occurrence is. It is certain also that by tins means the birds 
must enjoy a degree of protection against marauders hke crows and tree- 
pies-inveterate stealers of other birds' eggs.TheKing Crow will tolerate 
the proximity of his harmless dependents with complacency but a crow 
has only to show himself in the precincts of the nest-tree to be fiinously set 
upon and beaten off by the valiant, 'kotwal' and his wife (Sahm Ah). 
They eat fruits, chiefly the berries of Peepul, bunyan and other fig trees 

2 The oldest names for the Golden Oriole are to be found in the 
IWda-(i) 5W which it shares with the Golden Eagle, and (n) pro- 
bably also tffon. The «* yrf" in the following well known verses are no 
other than the Golden, or some other Eagle and the Golden Oriole, 
nesting together on a fig tree, the Oriole, of course, for protection: 

" S T igvrf ^rr mw mri ft qft<TFn5rRr 

cR^Tf: ft 1 ^ W!5$ awfoPTRT: fq?TT ^ ^ II 

8 RV 1.164, 20-22. 

On the high probability of a pair of Orioles sharing a bunyan °* 
with a pair of Eagles I cannot do better than reproduce Col. D. Radclitt 
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remarks quoted by Hume in his book, Nests and Eggs, 2nd. ed— "It 
is always the case with the larger Falcons that their fellow tenants of a rock 
or a tree are safe from molestation and in the breeding season actually look 
to them for protection." That birds of prey permit smaller birds to nest 
in close proximity to themselves including even those on which they normally 
prey is now acknowledged to be almost a universal fact (S. Baker on the 
Laggar Falcon in F.B.I. 2nd Edn.). The Golden Eagle has been known 
occasionally to place its nest on a tree but there is reason to believe that in 
the long past he did more often than now, for one of his oldest names is 
sn,.«H or ;iMi'ilw (nesting on Bombax malabaricurn ) : — 

JT^RT T£1f f^PT qRrt%TRTFr% ^fl^flfy II " 

Suparnadhyaya, 31.1 

The Imperial, the Steppe and the Tawny Eagles breed as a rule on trees 
including the Peepul in the plains of North India and everyone ofithem is a 
g^f in the wider sense of the word. It is, therefore, more than probable, 
nay, almost a certainty, that the author of the above verses had not only 
seen a pair each of Eagles and Orioles nesting together in a peepul but had 
also observed how the Eagles kept away all marauders from the tree and the 
Orioles were happy under the protection thus afforded to them. These 
facts combined with the grandeur of the tall, leafy tree laden with fruit 
brought to his vivid imagination the similar situation obtaining before weak 
and dependent humans and their heavenly protector, and he, therefore, 
proceeded to illustrate the great spiritual truth with a parable drawn from 
nature. 

3. With the growth of the civilisation and culture of the city as against 
the earlier life of farm and village even the learned Brahmanas lost touch with 
nature and forgot the names and identity of many of the birds so beloyed of 
their early ancestors. This divorce between the city, which now became the 
principal seat of learning, and the village was completed long before the 
time of ifft ir?^ (c. 700 to 1000 B.C.), for he too does not say what 
exactly were the two particular birds mentioned in these verses. He and his 
successors, commentators including hwuimw, undoubtedly knew that 
$<W was an Eagle, but their difficulty was about the second fruit eating 
igm and they, therefore, intepreted the verses in the best way they 
could. The air was already thick at the time with Upanisadic speculation 
and philosophy of the an^nr and M<*)km and the verses describing the 
two birds sharing a common tree came in very handy to illustrate that 
philosophy. Accordingly Sayana begins their exposition with — 

without pausing to explain the actual physical basis of the verses. As late 
as 1935 V. K. Rajwade of Poona also wondered what bird it could be that 
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refused to eat fruit, and as he could not think of two Suparnas with such 
divergent habits in nature, he also agreed that the two birds were simple 
poetic imagery only for and q<*tMl (Seep. 1157 of his Marathi 

translation of the frw, Poona, 1935). In the absence of any guidance 
from Indian commentaries the Western interpreters of the Rgveda also 
had to content themselves with guess work and tried, each in his own way, 
to extract some sort of a hazy but always unsatisfactory meaning from the 
verses. In these attempts gqrf in the singular, dual and plural has been 
variously interpreted as the Soma, the priests, day and night, stars, metres, 
Sun and Moon, rays of light, and so on. Ludwig goes so far as to say that 
the verses have scarcely anything in common except the word gqw which 
alone is responsible for their being placed together; and Griffith remarks 
in sheer desperation, "A generally satisfactory explanation is scarcely to 
be hoped for" (see his foot-note to verse 21). Hymn 164 of which these 
verses form a triplet is full of riddles and it is quite likely that this also 
constitutes one, but looking to the fact that the second and the third verses 
based upon the picture presented in the first, expound a moral, it would 
appear that the first' verse is, if at all, a very thinly veiled riddle while there is 
nothing mysterious about the other two. However that may be, an attempt 
is made here to offer a rational interpretation of the verses based upon the 
habits of the birds as described above. 

4. In the first verse the word ?PJ3tT means 'in pairs,' i.e. with their 
mates, while the phrase "SRH fST* Tfr^rr^" clearly refers to the 
two pairs of birds having their nests on the same tree. The use of the verb 

(are bom) in the third verse confirms this sense while the verb 
aifipnwRr (looks around) is best understood by the behaviour of the 
female Golden Eagle at the nest as described by Seton Gordon quoted 
in the World Digest for July 1946. "As she approaches and alights on the 
eyrie, then looks around her fiercely and defiantly before assuring herself 
that all is well, she makes a magnificent picture." Bonelli's Eagle also 
"proudly looks round" when on the nest. This verse, therefore, contains a 
statement of what the poet actually saw, viz. a pair of Eagles and a pair of 
Golden Orioles nesting together in friendly association on a Peepul tree 
and that while one kind of grtf ate the sweet berries of the tree the other 
merely looked around. The Oriole is a fruit eater and the Eagle is not. 

5. In the second verse the poet attributes human sentiment of thank- 
fulness to the Orioles and a consciousness on their part of the protection 
received from the larger bird. 1 It means that in the fig tree every discern- 
ing (fircfT) Oriole ceaselessly sings his grateful acknowledgment of his 
share of good things ("snraFT *nr"" refers to *m, Pmw and also hints at 



1 . The reader will kindly note here what Salim Ali says about the Oriole building desig- 
nedly under the protection of a fighting bird, and I am sure he cannot help admiring the 
keen and correct observationof the Vedic poet of nearly 4000 years ago. 
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freedom from untimely death) in these words — "Weak as I am, the wise 
and powerful Lord and protector of the World (of birds, viz., h(w<.i»i T5¥) has 
graciously admitted me into this safe tree (ataiHHw) ." 

6. At this stage the poet recalling to his mind the entire dependence 
of man for food and protection upon the heavenly gW, the Sun, 
moulds the picture into a metaphor and proceeds to teach a moral in the 
third verse, viz., that men like the Orioles should be grateful to their heavenly 
protector for all the benefits received from him. Here grtf (plural) 
stands for 'the people', the fig tree for the Tree of Life or the mundane world, 
and the Pktt for the Sun. The poet means to say that those, who live, 
multiply and prosper on the tree of Life but do not know (i.e. do not 
gratefully acknowledge) the protector, cannot really enjoy the sweet fruit 
high up on the tree (gifts of life ) . By implication they are worse than the 
Orioles who know and appreciate the truth. The idea is that a gift is fully 
appreciated when one knows the giver and is duly grateful to him for it. 
There can be no feeling of gratefulness and no true enjoyrnent of an anony- 
mous gift. In a word, the gifts of life are enjoyed all the better for the con- 
sciousness that they are a boon from the heavenly Father. The feelings of 
dependence and hopefulness go together and unless one is thankful for what 
one has received one has no tight to expect further favours, and if there is 
no hope for the future one cannot enjoy what he has which is as good as if 
he has it not (aaf ^T'f). We have indeed, good reason to be thankful 
to the majestic Eagle and the beautiful little Oriole who have inspired 
such wonderful poetry. 

7. "jw: gqurf" in the following verse rendered as "birds of beaute- 
ous wing" by Griffith should again be no other than the Golden Orioles 
who greet the dawn with their sweet notes : — 

"sr.- g^rrr -dM Soft's ftrcsanr qTsPTFrr: 

RV 10.73, 11. 

The sacrifice-loving sages (fwrerr eager to perform their 

morning worship pray to Indra like the Orioles greeting the dawn with their 
song; Dispel the darkness, fill our vision with light, and deliver us from 
the snares (imposed by darkness and which prevent us from getting busy 
with the saci ifice ) . 

8. The identification of &hi<i either as the Golden Oriole or the Yellow- 
headed Wagtail would seem to turn upon the correct meaning to be given 
to the word spr occurring in the second passage below: — 

(l) "?r%^ ir tfmm <l u <Jii*i<i scurfs 

RV 1.50, 12. 
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(2) "giPui 34 «ra«ft ^fr 

A RV 8.35, 7. 

The second verse refers to the habit of srft^ and TffT of eagerly taking to 
m which they apparently love. Now according to WW, is 'forest or 
water', but according to the Vedic Index of Macdonell and Keith, 'Vana' 
in the Rgveda and later denotes the forest and they do not men- 
tion 'water' as OTW does. It is probably a meaning acquired by the word 
in later times. If, therefore, *nr stands for 'forest' $ftsi would be the 
Golden Oriole, for it is a bird which delights and sports amongst 
trees of the forest and grove. The wild buffalo also lives in deep forest and 
if surprised in an open glade would immediately take to it. In this view the 
Oriole, clad in brilliant yellow, would be the bird par excellence to which 
along with the qk^TCST* the Red-breasted Paroquet having yellow wing 
patches and yellow-wattled Hill Myna, the yellowness of the skin 
caused by jaundice can best be transferred. If on the other hand 
must be taken in the sense of 'water' both tfrz* and Tf^T must be 
held to be fond of that element, and in this case the former would be the 
Yellow-headed Wagtail, the yellowest of Yellow Wagtails, which is cons- 
tantly associated with water and is rarely found at any distance from it. 
The buffalo too is known to be a water-loving animal, for he loves to wallow 
in tanks and pools during the hot hours of the day. 

9. The first verse above occurs with slight modifications in the TO^ 
(1.22,4) where Sayana translates frftif* as the tft^H^ bird, and Darila 
in his commentary on the ftfknq*; 26,18 renders it as 'lWcW+. Allowing 
for corruption in the ^ftnr text as it has come down to us bot h^ the 
above synonyms for ^rfe^ are - the same as the later *ffftcT or 
for the Yellow Wagtails in the ^f^fT (Art. 26), and looking to the 
traditional treatment for jaundice with ceremdnial washings it is just 
possible that frfer is the Yellow-headed Wagtail. But the interesting 
historical fact adduced by Griffith in a note to RV 1.50, 12 that the 
Romans too had a fanciful notion that jaundice was cured if the 
patient looked at the Icterus bird, and the bird probably belonged to 
the Starlirfe family, supports the identification made in the preced- 
ing paragraph. The article on 'Icterus' in the Ency. Brit. 11th edn., shows 
that the Icterus of classical authors is generally identified with the European 
Golden Oriole. The name Oriole is from the French 'Loriot' L'oriol, from 
Lat. oriolum-aurum, gold. James Moray Brown also makes the statement : 
"Loriot, a bird that, being looked upon by one that hath the yellow jaundice 
cures the person and dies himself". (Stray Sport, vol. I, p. 158, William 
Blackwood and Sons, 1893). The belief would thus appear to be part of 
the common heritage of both branches of the Indo-Germanic peoples unless 
it travelled from one to the other after their separation. If, ther efore, fffef 
was originally the Oriole, it is probable that by the time of StftH the name 
had come to be transferred to or mistaken for the Yellow Wagtail. 
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10. Turning to some Pali and Prakrit sources including lexicons, 
which I have consulted, we have the following series of closely related 
names for the Orioles : — 

(i) fa^TT (faef??), a kind of bird in 3nfinT«jT, which stands very 
close to Hindi <¥(Wf; for the Oriole, and Sansk. faqfa^ in the 
following : 

»(KdH»^0, OTfanre, 1676. 
This means that a person stealing oil would be reborn as the 
ft^rer bird and one stealing fruit as the bird (fajftar ffir 
+r*jfd ?). It may be repeated that the Orioles are "great fruit 
eaters". 

(ii) In the story of king WfT?rT, who was a *M(id5l, i.e., who under- 
stood the language of birds and beasts, related by sfifar in 
the fPsrar section of the above work the male and female 
birds whose conversation the king overheard bear* the names 
fafopF and (MMly+l. 

(hi) faitf^PT, a kind of bird in the Jain snM^i+w 3.1 is evidently 
the same as ft4l<ri+. • 

(iv) anpf? *%tt, a bird in the aprtrc fwr, n&wi, III. 64.6 (P.T.S.): 
'%i^rrfa .arsRr Tfft' fpRPF rfsref tfawnfir i" 

Here is the Cuckoo and srro n^xr (sra^ the mango 

tree; T^ft fr. *K5T, a little drum) the 'little drum of the mango 
tree' which is obviously identical with Tamil TTWtfsr (srrwffer, 
Mango-Cuckoo) and HlHtf (Mango-bird) for the 

Black-headed Oriole of Ceylon. The common Indian Oriole 
with identical habits and call-notes does not occur there. 

(v) <n'«ti+4lfcrer (v.l. aRFPftfspP, 3Hif*fi|RT+) occurs as the last item 
in a series of bird- names (including sr§ a bat, regarded 
as a bird both in India and Persia) contained in the Fifth 
Pillar Edict (Delhi Topra) of Emeperor Asoka published 
in Corpus Inscriptionum Indicum, Vol. I, pp. 125-127 & 224. 
The name has been incorrectly syllabified and misunderstood 
by the various translators including Dr. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, 
Shri Michelson and Prof. B. M. Barua. 1 

11. The names in (iv) and (v) above clearly establish the identity 
of the first element 3r'?Rr of 3(«H<t>ij)|Vi4> and TTT or Ji.^r of mH+U<?f or 
TTRW fnift with afa*> of sf^ Tfft', and 3T3Tfr, therefore, simply means the 
'mango tree'. Similarly the second element MlTtf* of 3HI+Mlkf<t> is the same 
as argtrrraY, f^rm and (hi"I<h+ of and Hindi "ft^nP for the Oriole. ar'scpF 
>iir«r+ is thus a shortened form of or corruption from 3rVrerf c PTtw i P, i.e., a 



I. Inscriptions of Asoka, Pt. II (1943). 
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bird that utters a triple fa-'fter note from a mango tree, and in this 
sense it is fully parallel to ara^Tfft. 

12. The Indian Orioles are local migrants, and finding the winter of 
the Punjab and the Uttar Pradesh too severe, disappear from these areas 
in October. The Black-headed variety continues to live in U. P. 
but it is silent during the winter (A bird Calendar for India — Douglas 
Dewar). "With the ripening of the mangoes in spring the Indian Oriole 
arrives in Northern India. To that circumstance, combined with the greens 
and yellows of the two sexes to the fruit and leaves of their favourite tree, 
is due the popular Anglo-Indian name of Mango-bird" (Whistler). A 
bird of entirely arboreal habits, the Oriole naturally takes to the dense 
foliage of mango trees and sings its melodious notes from there and hence 
the ancient names of <sfcfi Tfft and 3r'<s|i+Mir<-l+ for it. I need hardly add 
that this association of the- bird with the mango tree is not a recent 
Anglo-Indian discovery but was a well known fact in North India and 
Ceylon more than two thousand years ago, and it is highly probable that 
the Anglo-Indians got the name from South India or Ceylon. For the 
still unsolved bird-names in the Edict of Asoka see Art. 37-B for 'fare, 
and Art. 84 for aj^T and H«fl*Hsi. 

13. We may now take up the bird of the Ramayana and the 
question of the confusion caused by the similarity of the name farta^ 
with (MHlkH (an ant). The later scribes of the *)^i*ii<d and the authors 
of ^fonfr, *k^<l»l and mj^<i«i, having missed the identity of faqfapP (fern. 
M'Wl ) as a bird, changed the spelling to faqu%^ (fem. faMlfcl+l ). The 
authors of the above Puranas also recast the story of the pair of sp^t birds 
hinted at in the Ramayana into one of a pair of ants ! The earliest 
version of a ^^RT king occurs in a brief reference to the father of queen 
Kaikeyi in the Ramayana : — 

fafeft *rnr: *r m zgsnsttu" 2.35, 19-20. 

smr (having a far-reaching voice; cf. "sjgsnrr: *)^H^Thhhi: sJf^rrtRr" 
TW^?r 3.19) has been rendered differently by the commentators: (i) WH%^T 
fkzm , a kind of ant, by Govindaraja apparently misled by the later version 
of the story in the Puranas and jffar'jr, and (ii ) >*>*l+l<si| qsft by Rama 
in his Rw+=iiw commentary (Bombay Edn.) and he explains triors 
as of a golden colour. The use of the expression fa^tK 

makes it clear that srnr had an audible call, and this together with the 
fact that it belonged to the class of birds or beasts (finr'ratfa) at once 
puts out of court the suggestion that it was an ant, for ants have no voice at 
all and belong to the or *nfopr class. Moreover, no lexicon gives 3n*f 
for an ant. Nevertheless the interpretation of srwr as frftfww (masc. 
Frfrftptf) is particularly significant in view of what the terms fmflM<t> and 
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Prakrit Prtftftm are now found to mean, viz., the Golden Oriole. It 
follows that the oldest synonym of apff was the faqfcfP bird. Poet ^FS 
has spelt the masc. and fem. forms of the word correctly as already 
stated above but others mistaking them for ants proceeded to embroider 
the old story with minute details of a love quarrel between a pair of 
sugar-loving ants. This later version is found in^P^nrfaw in afWm , 1.24 
where the female is described as 'an angry little ant' (^5T ffCTT PiMlfa^l ), 
and in the ch. 20 where the pair becomes ^rtefim and the 

female is: — 

gsren^tn'i ^¥i+<«i<rtHi n" 

The cRPJTTT also has a similar story about king Pt^M in tffeg^ ch. 1 0. 

14. In the following verse from the Mahabharata (mhIHh+1 : is clearly 
a mistake for faqtepF: : — 

"<w *rr mw: w^j wt fwrf^rar:".... I3.iii, 100. 

Here the unnecessary plural is worth noting. had the correct reading 
before him and he gives (Wl-H*: (singular). The TSfjTPT also has the 
correct spelling : <$i f^T f*pfp=nw:" (see ki^+^MjIH under WrWPtf). The name, 
as suggested above is probably after the bird's call-notes but in view 
of the fact that its other names like ^l41+< and ^r^r are based on the 
golden colour of its plumage, it is quite likely that fan) fa* for 'a kind of 
gold' has something to do with the change of spelling from faqW to 
Pnftf^P (cf. Prakrit fafrfspr) and this in turn helped the sordid ant to 
displace the glorious Oriole in the later forms of the original story. 
f i Jm or fa?r^ in arawrsft and <ffc=pf? in Hindi are the direct descendants of 
Wfcpff with one of the first two letters cut out, and the apparent affinity 
of the surviving form with Hindi TtaT for 'Yellow' would seem to be 
accidental. 

15. The Orioles are mentioned in Purana literature under the names, 
^nft^n:, and *pfcr-+i^H in reference to their golden yellow 
or maroon-red plumage. Of these the first two are for the Golden 
Oriole and the third for the Black-headed (also black-necked ) Oriole and 
the black-headed Maroon Oriole of the Himalayas and the adjoining 
plains. The epithet 5?ft=r refers to their black throat and neck in the 
same way as god fm (of the black throat, because of the poison stored 
in it) bears the same name. Dried lac of a reddish-brown colour is described 
as f^w^nrfin AV 5.5, 6 and the dark brown Golden Eagle is f^wrer 
(Art. 52-A) so that the Maroon Oriole also very properly shares the 
name *pfta ♦i^h 1 with his brother the Black-headed (yellow) Oriole, ^r^^r 
is one of the birds at a hermitage in "rerjTFT : — 



1 . Cf. also <M»^>fl-^f75T, TTo^Sfl^JTR+H, the red ochre, and +I=->HK Bauhionia 
Variegata with pink and purple flowers. 
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"trfSPT: 'Mo^HHfetl l H ^RTSTS^WTf^rtw" — 3rTT 16.23 

The *Jrt-qs,<l"i mentions it as the sweet voiced ^i<fl*<, and also describes 
its behaviour at the sight of poison: — 

. " %HmfcjU H3J -4IMIHl+<M#." ... 136, 15; 

"^fRRtsamt TTfir, fr^T ^R^^T«TT''' ... 220, 20. 

The Black-headed Orioles (maroon or yellow) occur in the Himalayas 
according to the <iuijj<.i»l: — 

"$ifi«l+l=-«MW: +^iP=l^;<jdW«n" ... 36, 4. 

The 5T«<J<H*)»i«('4+li(l gives foiled for 'a kind of bird', and looking to its 
derivation from fas^' (ffenr — ftwsiwsi) or (m^m', 'gold', it can only be 
the Oriole. The name seems to be allied to Hindi frctaT and fraTRTT for 
the Black-headed variety. 

Our classical poets have been more than partial to birds like the +ir*d, 
: 5nw, and WT, and it is a pity that the common and charming Orioles 
should have been completely ignored. 
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GRACKLES OR HILL-MYNAS 

3L The Grackle is popularly known as the Hill- or the Talking Myna. 
Apart from its glossy black plumage its distinctive features are fleshy yellow 
wattles on the head, bare yellow skin on the sides of the face, and orange 
yellow bill and legs. 

2. In the Rg-Veda (1.50,12) it has been called <lM«(l*T from 
TtTT, 'causing a cicatrix' (also perhaps a cicatrix or healed wound) 
in reference to the wattles and the bare skin that characterize the bird. 
These features are supposed to be healed scars as it were. Its later name 
<n?J3T is also derived from a boil or pimple on the face. There 
are other bird-names as well formed on the same lines, e.g., the Black Ibis 
is called ^T^C from a scar, because of the bare and pimpled head of the 
bird and the Red-wattled Lapwing ^mr (*raT OT— si «f ts R carrying 
permanent pimples on the face):— "fcrfinft ^n^n *rct*JjtT fTPR:" 

3. Tirol also means an arrow i.e., ^rm which latter has formed the 
basis for its name T<M«<rll*i or simply sram in the Lexicons. The name 
means 'the dart of the god of Love' because the bird was taught by 
professional trainers (cf. ^iR-fr l awPT as one of the 64 Fine Arts) to 
repeat little 'bons mots' and love-phrases to remind a busy aristocrat 
or king, passing through his brt:^ or harem, of the undying love for him 
of its (bird's) lady-patron, or to invite him to a particular queen. I doubt if 
the Vedic name was derived from TtTT in the sense of 'an arrow', but 
¥Ml*M is certainly comparable with "^TOWfrrfiw" in AV. 3,25,2. 

4.. The Grackle or Talking Myna was also known in Sanskrit by the 
name 'n^fel'. Names like =fTFP*rd (**4-3p*t, black-plumaged ) and the 
allied couples like, and^mrT ('love messenger', and 'one -exerting for 
a lover' respectively), and W^pf (giving pleasure), f^rr and ^TT (a 

good talker) for the bird are merely lexical pedantry. They seem to 
have been invented for use in a double sense in puzzles (sr|fe^i) and 
puns (s^re) ■ 

5. It shares also the name ifnfiJfiT (v.l HTfr*r) with the Common 
Myna (Art 21), and which of the two birds is intended in a given passage 
must be made out from the context. srrfjppT as a talking cage-bird is the 
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Grackle, but as a bird of ill omen, or a noisy one, it is the Common Myna. 
To cite but one example of each from the <\M\Hi\ : — 

'"ijf ff *twmd tfm 4»y<**i«t imR+i" — 5.13, 16 

TtTRf sfatfljyift fcftrar: ^T|fW:" — 6.35.33 

The second passage- is a perfect picture of the ^tfftprr uift+l, 
the noisy or quarrelsome Common Mynas often given to fighting with their 
own kind. 

6. The beautiful Grackle learns to speak with great facility and accu- 
racy and was naturally a favourite cage bird of the ancients. The J VM I* 

mfc of wfwctT is the Grackle : 

"" 

"*vi&$ srrft: a<wn. "— 24.33 

Classical literature is full of references to its power of speech. One, for 
example, is represented as preaching to her Parrot-friend about the great- 
ness of God Siva: 

H>^<l«l, WlteX 1.8.72 
It was also taught to repeat didactic and n ligious catch phrases : 

"f«iiHi»i<fi«i%?r?ft<fW«(i'H«rinri*f>r*r: ?nfT^nf*rrPr sr^rt ^fa'dlRr:..." 

For another example, see Art. 38. The ittfifanl «if<+l of the <c>(I<m1 
drama of sftffe^ is made to play an exaggerated role and is represented 
as possessed of an extraordinary memory and able to repeat a long 
conversation overheard by her but once — all of which is simply 
poetic fiction. Lexicons have perhaps borrowed the name •JsjiRhI for a 
Grackle from this work. 

7 . Another bird of this group is the Spotted-winged Stare, resembling 
the Mynas in shape and habits. It occurs in flocks and associates with the 
Grackles and other Mynas, the birds of a flock keeping up a constant 
chattering twitter. They are very restless and are always on the move. They 
breed in the lower and outer Himalayas as far east as Nepal and visit the 
adjacent plains in the winter. This Stare is known as 55ft or 5% in Hindi. 
It is the <g$m (v. 1 ^m) of Azi. 3%tt, 3.14.5 and 55ft- (^appears 
to be a misprint ) and vtrtit of the The name is probably derived 

from the Dravidian jfk (cf jwft, a Panther — 2«ki'WWi) because of its 
spotted plumage, and it is from this sense that I hold sroft (*mr, a tiger) 
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to be another but later name for it. Being a noisy bird it has been very 
properly named for the female relations of the gods implying a subtle satire 
upon their garrulous, fidgety and quarrelsome habits: — 

"jsfrFT 3<HlPj *g:" — fcrT.*%n-, 3.14.5. 

The *m. ff'^n, 24.24 reads j*fa>T in place of 5*farr and as ffa also means 
a Panther or Tiger in another South-Indian language (the Kannada ) 
jtffaT too must mean the Spotted-winged Stare. 



21 

STARLINGS AND MYNAS 

1. These birds are closely allied to the Grackles, a fact recognised by 
the ancients who gave them all the common name of tfrfWr. Even the 
Common and the Jungle Babblers have been regarded as varieties 
of the Myna and this accounts for the mixed synonyms found in sr«Rfft, 

and <Mfaw where names found in different earlier mss have been 
put together, but a close study of the names shows that they are not 
synonyms for one or two birds only. All Starlings and Mynas are 
gregarious and noisy by habit. 

2. Starlings are glossy black birds, looking as if oiled and more or 
less spotted finely with buff. The whole plumage is iridescent with a high 
gloss of red, purple, green and blue (Whistler). The oldest names for them 
are or tt^W (spotted) and 3wf$ (as if smeared with oil and, 
therefore, glossy). Tre^T is one of the birds required at the Horse-Sacrifice 
and has been named for the God of Fire : — 

"sT^R >T|Wq qwstrrrq;''— V.S. 24.24 
Fire is fWRRJ^T ('whose way is black', as a forest-fire leaves a black 
track) and Whistler's description of a flock of these black birds mov- 
ing on the ground fully explains this selection : "The chief characteristic 
of the flocks is hurry; they feed on the ground . . . . , and all the time the flock 
advances with a bustle and hurry, not hopping but with a quick purposeful 
step the birds in the rear frequently flying over to settle in front of the lea- 
ders". No further comment is necessary. 

3. According to JFT an oil-thief becomes a 5f?re3> WT or Starling 
in his next birth ( "l?f srr:"*Fj;, 12-63). This cfVpfr appears as zmrft 
inJTERijsFT ("<T cij^H i 41 ^m" 211) and in H^Kd 1 13.1 1 1,1 1 1. mfvft and 
#<?iHifq*i in the following are the Grackle and Starling respectively: — 

M.Bh.,13.104, 114. 



1. ijHmPw at 13.104, 114.. 
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qftsoft and a^PTriw signify the spotted Cockroach, which feeds on oil, 
as well as the Spotted Munia (Art. 22B). In Hindi the Starlings are 
known as fivWtTT or ^mT^ (Oily Starling) . Both WT and Htm*: therefore 
denote the Himalayan and Finsch's Starlings which are common in 
North India. 2 

4. The name wfix (from wra, spotted, or a colour combination — 
" ifld'fldi wniO ...". ; cf. TV^l) is again the above while the 
Common Myna, which is unspotted, is mfcft. This latter has earned 
additional epithets like ^ftnn, +^^i$<Hl etc. and $m*ft has "^m 
jjrrfr:" because of their quarrelsome and noisy nature, and it is for this 
reason that they are held to be inauspicious birds in ^r^TTsr 8.17. A 
verse descriptive of the quarrelsome nature of mFm has already been 
quoted from the <\m» \ in Art 20. Adnouns like ■ftcffljrr, f%sH5T, nla-mi etc. 
are merely descriptive and apply equally to the Common Myna and the 
Grackle, and the last even to the Red and Yellow-wattled Lapwings. The 
Bank Myna is similar to the Common Myna except for the red of the 
bare skin round the eye. It is often found in company with the latter and 
would naturally go by the same name, viz., ^nf^PT, though in Hindi it is 
distinguished as TTT jf^TT as it lays, its eggs in holes made in earthen banks 
over running water. It may well have been Tr^nft^ in Sanskrit. 

5. The vmjmt of Jfsmt?r%rr, 3.10.3 is the Common Myna according 
to H WilNW .g^ft is the fsrcsrfcFT or the Pied Myna in *rf^f> and flrenWT, 
but this bird is not known to enter human dwellings, so that zRTjTft 
cannot be this Myna. The Common Myna, on the other hand, is the 
"commonest and most familiar bird about human habitations— whether 
in the heart of a bustling city or far out on the countryside" and fitted 
"admirably for life of commensalism with man" " (Salim Ali). "Always 
perky and self-confident", it is the only bird, next to the House Crow, 
most likely to enter the sacred precincts of the JRRmtT and befoul the floor 
or peck at offerings arranged there for a sacrifice. $WTt being a 
contemptuous name for the Pied Myna, the Common Myna has been 
very appropriately called JRrfPTh The name #crct for the Common Myna 
has already been considered in Art. 6, under Babblers. 

6. The beautiful Brahminy Myna has the "top of the head, including 
a long bushy crest, black; the sides of the head, the whole of the neck and 
the entire lower plumage rich buff." It is, therefore, the iftftw ("nk: 
*wfta5w%r:" *3flPat i.e. reddish fawn or buff ) and ttH (%*rfr*mr:) of the 

list. This Myna is known as <^ri in. Hindi for which a respectable 



2. The equation M<>"fl 5<H4lftl+l of 3l*K+l!j| is evidently a homonymous one 
applying to (1 ) the starling birds and (2) the cockroach insect, as is clear from the fact 
hat Jfi^r^FRT repeats it in its lists of both birds and insects. 
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ancestry can be traced to 5Tf*T for 'a kind of bird' in Sanskrit :— 

snc?ftfir — ""Terser ^tstpst 3 

q-fenfsm is qj^T in Prakrit and hence for this smallest of 
Mynas. When we recall its black head and crest and the fawn colour of 
its body-plumage we are reminded of the of a m^rmt or TOW* 

and cannot but admire the imagination of the first man who gave this 
excellent name to the bird. 4 ?Tf^r is thus a very old name for the 
Brahminy Myna which is a local migrant (qfanfrPPT trzfctt l). The name 
also indicates that unlike the common Myna it is an auspicious bird 
and the English name 'Brahminy Myna' for it is very expressive. It has a 
soft voice and pleasant song. 

7. The Rosy Pastor is of a rose-pink colour with a black head orna- 
mented with a long bushy crest. The upper breast, wings and tail are also 
black. This Starling moves in flocks and the birds feed on insects and berries, 
and "are invariably present on silk cotton flowers ganging themselves on 
the sugary nectar they exude, and are truculent towards all other species 
visiting the tree on the same quest" (Salim Ali). It is, therefore, the 
JTOTTfw(Skt. wmft^T) explained as^t wrftRr (Skt. f**f mfcm, the beautifully 
coloured myna) by the commentator in M%^3trr>, No. 511. The name 

refers to the birds' love of the nectar (TO) of flowers. Again, if 
the name wtft does not belong to the Brahminy Myna, the Rosy Pastor 
is the only other bird of the present group to claim it in its own right, 
or it may be a name common to both the birds possessing a long black 
crest. 

8. (perhaps, connected with 3tht or 5J^) is a kind of bird 
according to srrfe *rM*rrft and wit in Prakrit means 'short and erect 
hairs' foj-fPfforT: — 3nH H 1 HHH I ) . The Jungle Myna is sffst far in Hindi and 
« H "d «ii\ T, therefore, appears to be its Sanskrit name in reference to the 
tuft of short erect feathers on its forehead, sffel in Hindi means "dishevelled 
hair" so that all these words seem to be allied to or a bush. 

9. The mfcFB is described as 'short-crested, dirty-feeder and fre- 
quenting damp reedy places' : — 

It is known as mftra> in Bengal, the name being derived from srfcre;. 
It is clearly the Pied Myna for which fadl-jfl (pied) in frit and 

3. 3.2.14. 

4. The name q»T? is in line with <4lfcH (milk-maid) for the Magpie Robin, 
sftfinT (washer-maid) for the White Wagtail, and (oil-maid) for the black Red 
Starling— all in Hindi. Tne dress of a 4.1^1^ (qftfllfa+l M.W.) is of a fawn or buff 
colour : "«nrf% TO*TRrfr^t ^mqTW^nT" — quoted in the commentary at p. 67 

of ^rfer. 
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fa? g i fVM (compare [k£M< for the tame Pig) in Id4>l u <3!(te are other names. 
The epithet +<H^B45rT is on a par with *H <l«H and % ^tfir^T and all these are 
equally applicable to the Starling, the Common Myna, the Pied Myna 
and the Babblers. 

10. A kind of Myna, named stmt, is a victim for Goddess 
q <Hd l according to the <ff%. fff|5rr: 5 — 

means 'reddish white' and the only Myna that can be so described is 
the Grey-headed Myna. This is dark Grey above and rufous below, palest 
towards the throat and deepest towards the tail (Whistler) . It could 
probably be trained to talk. The srrft of the *r%rr 6 is evidently 

the Grackle. 



5. 5.5.12. 

6. 24.33. 
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WEAVER BIRDS AND MUNIAS 

A. WEAVER-BIRDS 

1. Weaver-Birds are very Finch-like both in size and appearance and the 
males are gaudily dressed in rich yellow particularly at breeding time. 
They are rather noisy birds and have a twittering call ending with a whistle. 
Their beauty and the art of building fine weather-proof nests account for 
their being regarded as a kind of ^fa^ in Sanskrit (See Art. 23A), 
and the correct name for them is HldW +<hP=I u I (yellow-headed sparrow 
"^^rfaig <ftaw: " — ^mWtH) . M. Williams has, however, mixed upnlflys 
the Mallard Duck, with qfcpys, the Weaver-Bird. "Weaving is a 
passion with these birds, and a pair of them work in complete co-operation, 
the male outside (the partly built nest) passing the ends of the grass through 
the wall of the structure to the female inside, who threads them back to 
him, till the beautifully woven structure is complete; it is secured by the 
serrated edges of the strips of grass and is almost too tough to be torn apart 
by the hands" (Smylhies). The nest is a retort-shaped structure of woven 
grass with a long tubular passage opening downwards. This description 
of the habits of the bird fully justifies the following names for it: — 

( 1 ) 'ffoffa from +1f^+, a weaver or f fcrer, an artisan, corresponding 
to Hindi *m from m to weave; 

(2) -^^"l or (Prakrit gf^) from the bird's beak being 
used like a needle; and 

(3) g>Tj> (v.l. jf^pij? ?) i.e. having an excellent and well protected 
nest. 'gnt[' (Prakrit qgx) has been defined by \h-4*a inSnnHHWMl as 
a kind of sparrow which builds a nest opening downwards 
("ipPTTsrsfWg-'^'^T"). +<r<-U+l!(l has — "f#^^: "fareM: fT^". 

The habit of these cheerful birds of keeping up all day long their conver- 
sational chatter has won for them the epithet of *r<rn>K ^«t§ *0Ri — 
— noisy; "+ki+K: sjfTC <Ad*)w3>" — Pm., |*T. and Jlfcfr. <fld*J*d*> i.e. <ftaw) . 

2. As the best architect among birds, it is dedicated to c^T, the 
Divine Architect, under the name of ^fteffar in : "^f sptfcpfTrr" *JFT. 
24, 24 — unquestionably the best selection for this deity. 
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3. The H^ins mentions it as ^fHpr in told in 
thefts** section and ^rmf^mR at 10.4,200. ^ f s yet° another name 
for it and it may have something to do with the male ' bird's donning a 
yellow cap on his head (v fWarpp^ampiiffir) during the breeding season, or 
again with his habit of suspending the nest from the branch of a tree where 
it overhangs water The Black-throated Weaver-Bird which nests 
in tall grass or reeds is TrcaRT (Sanskrit WT^rhrfar) in Bengali. 

4. The name jt^rtI i n *pjft%, 12, 66 and ftwwfr, 44, 36, if correctly 
interpreted as 'a kind of bird' by commentators, tiw? and ^mm, 
appears to be the same as g»g (=pm) for the Weaver-Bird which uses 
various materials in the construction of its nest. This fits in very well 
with the punishment awarded to a person who steals miscellaneous' petty 
goods. Otherwise also the context would seem to demand a bird. *\^, \ (\ 
as an insect is the Solitary Wasp (genus Eumenes) commonly known as 
the Mud or Potter Wasp which uses only mud for its nest. Theftft?r(?) 
bird (v.l. gf^r, cf. srrfr. ) of f%fc smrer, 321 which had a rain-proof 
nest was apparently a Weaver-Bird, as the story is the same as the one from 
Pancatantra noted above. 

B. MUNIAS 

The Munias are small birds, and like the majority of Warblers would 
go by the general name of *ffe*T, jfem, or jf^r (cf. Pali and Pra- 
krit jrrer, TtcPP, a little child and a young or small bird) but some 
haveindeed specific names given to them. For example, the Spotted Munia 
is qxtWt (fr. <m, spotted, a ' little spotted bird; "ttn ftm:"— 
vssrihwfo. cf. 7K T5^, a speckled cow) The equation— "<Kt*# 
S5tqTf3TO"— am, is said to refer to the spotted Cockroach only 
but it may well be a homonymous equation referring to the Cockroach 
■as well as the spotted little bird— both of an oily brown colour. 
In any case the names have been extended to this bird as well, as 
it is known in Hindi under the name of ^raTJrfori. It may also be recalled 
here that similar names obtain for the spotted Starling, viz., w>r, <f*tw 
and aWft (Art. 21). tow gives us yet another name for this 
bird, viz., jsq^Tfr (ch. 8, 46), and the commentator explains it as a 
small dark-coloured bird with white spots ( Vl4" l f ^fe^i 9%?r- 
ft^fraT") which agrees very well with the White-spotted chocolate- 
brown of this Munia. j^t in j^nmf means 'a spot.' 2 

2. The White-throated and the White-backed Munias are faftft or 
fifa-R- (^%rr, 85, 20 & 44; wtr, 4, 56) in Sanskrit (?) corres- 



bird'' C ° mmCntat0r on 3.214 also renders as a particular 

2. cf. "jyipeqfaai WW :" for the spotted deer, Ramayaiia, 2.93,J3. where fM 
is synonymous with <J**J and means a white spot. 
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ponding to ftftst in Prakrit and Prcft, qk^t, in Hindi. These appear 
to be Prakrit words related to <rforf%, a hedge (from Sanskrit Tft and ^ftr, 
a hedge) and have been applied to these birds because they frequent 
hedges in villages. The name may well be from Prakrit fafeft, a cluster, 
from the bird's habit of moving in flocks. They are also fa<s+*>(, or to TfT 
(from Skt. -^df++i-") in Hindi. 

3. The Red Munia appears to be (from gTM with 

<?r changed to X, see 3t «rf4.<rtrfM . "gHTC: ^rftrf"— Pm. and Jrfcft) and ^ 
which latter is one of the names for Sparrow-like birds listed in the 

^ftpjl? "Mp^i? ?r°qf?d<?!'^*'J<i t t).'" 

Now both grn-r and are varieties of Andropogon grass growing 

near water, and it is chiefly in these and similar tall grasses that the Red 
Munia roosts and breeds, tgm again, in the sense of a red water-lily, 
may refer to the red colour of the male bird. These facts make it highly 
probable that grrc and %**r in the sense of a *<iPi-£ or 
are no other than the beautiful Red Munia. has an additional signi- 
ficance attached to it, viz., the birds so named are worth keeping as pets, 
and these birds are indeed in great favour throughout the country as cage- 
birds, a number of them being kept together in a single cage. The pretty 
male is known as tTTW ('red' and also 'a little boy') and the female 
'Tlw (Jprr a little girl, fern, of ijsrr) in Hindi, names which fully corres- 
pond to Sanskrit jaRT and jf^T for small children and birds; cf. ftrTrftrw:; 
# qfemt tgMMtJ " — srssrcfa^rmfar; <ft5Rft, the Indian Robin — Prakrit qfarf 
from qtarcft, a little bird; and Pali jrpfr, a young bird. Although no 
Sanskrit dictionary gives JsPtr or <jjfem for a little bird, we have 
numerous instances of expressions like ^ncTtf "Tfa, ^RT^ fsr?[, or ?T3prT 
in literature. jfrm or qftpfiT in the following stands for a tiny bird : 

"3<tpft srn% 5f^rr qfsrtj" — *rm. 12,181,7 

f?T JTc^J srrff ?T ^KW' — 4^d'd, + 97. 

The mention of w, a winged insect, in the last verse considerably 
strengthens the meaning of jftm or jfofT as a tiny bird, and the 
Pali form qj%^T (fem. of jfrer) appears to have been purposely used 
in a contemptuous sense for jfinfrr, a little bird. It is highly impro- 
bable that the expert author of qs^ra should have drawn upon two 
equally insignificant insects, the white ant and the mosquito, for two out 
of three similes. Again, f as an alternative reading for ffcrf^ 
is possible only through Prakrit f%*F, a child, and the term corresponds 
in formation to 'fi<*rtW for a Bulbul (Art. 6). 

4. We have already considered SR^T for the Fan-tail Flycatcher 
in reference to its dancing habit (Art. 1 1 ) and, as the active little Red 
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Munias, when caged as pets, keep on dancing as it were within the cage, 
they have been given the name of <^<.q\<b\, a diminutive of <?t<;qi , ?T£^T 
as a musical instrument, probably a boy's whistle, is perhaps so named 
because of the whistling notes of the birds that go under the names of wz*n 
and tiMwn ("HJ^T <sis-q<;*i" — OTrfe WWkiln. is a misprint). 5TC«n" also 

means the deep orange-red safflower and the little Red Munia may well 
have been so named after the colour of the male. In the ■Hdfo'H snw 
(No.357 ), a small bird, called <Hi(++l (Pali for <Hd<(i+i ), 3 figures prominently. 
It placed its nest on the ground in grass-land and when the nest was in 
danger of being destroyed by a roving herd of wild elephants the little 
mother-bird lifting her wings in salutation makes a pathetic appeal to the 
leader not to kill (inadvertently or otherwise) her still unfledged young 
ones (5?T%). (This verse is quoted in Art. 45.) Again, a ^sfw, singing 
freely or fearlessly in its cage ($<r|lfi)«.i), is mentioned in a proverb in 
sfaPwrc' : — 

"<=Rf++ifa it g% |prra% *h*h lEn ft fW 

P.T.S. Edn. 1.91. 

The Red Munia frequently builds its nest in tall grass very low or even on 
the ground (Whistler). It is thus more than probable that <Aifo* [ of 
the Jataka, i.e. <i 441+1, is the Red Munia. The root word being '<ts' or 
5T3^ (^R^Tcsr, 5T5-5T?r-5n^T; vfttr a dancing girl) the name ?id«ti+i perhaps 
stands close enough to Sansk. %szr (snwrzftar) and Hindi ?mr (the red 
colour and a little boy, cf. Sansk. ?im+ ). 



3. The name «iec|i<*i was also used for the Rufous Short-toed Lark — Art. 27, and 
as none of the short-toed Larks is a breeding bird of India proper the Jataka story mentioned 
here cannot refer to any of them. 
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A. FINCHES 

1 . This family includes a very large number of birds recognizable from 
their short massive bills, more or less forked tails, and the general resem- 
blance they bear to the common House Sparrow. Many species are to be 
found in the higher Himalayas though quite a few of them are forced down 
to lower levels in winter. ' 

2. The basic terms, TO.ffinf, and which are applicable 
not only to birds of the present but of other families also, have been 
treated in the Glossaries as synonymous, but ^mentions 

and jfinpr separately, and g<p distinguishes gfr y, Tfrg fiHf and 
but places the last in the fifa* group. vfom, includes *<rfk%, 

gftjf and within the meaning of but distinguishes between 

TO and in the anftsftmr section, TO, besides being specific for 

Swallows and Swifts (Art. 25 ), is a wider and more general tetmfor , (i] ) 'a 
bird in general' e.g., in compound bird-names like n^i*. mhw*. 
etc. and (ii) any bird of the size of a common Sparrow, and it is fro m this 
latter sense of the term that diminutives like *TOT, TO^T, or 
have been formed for the still smaller birds like the Warblers, White-eye, 
Munias, etc. Grammarians derive the name from the root TC, 'to 
break or kill' but it is probably of onomatopoetic origin in reference to their 
twittering notes, or the snapping sound made by the bill of a bird like the 
smaller Flycatchers when catching insects (Art. 11). The term jfatf 
(rt Tfaart mronfftlffa i**fir) refers to the habit of Sparrows moving about on 
the ground in search of food, while the name {m *w <i*$d>^t 

applies to seveial song-birds of the size of a Sparrow which are also 
beautiful to look at. Both these are also specific for particular types of 
song birds. 

3. The House Sparrow is njffalf or yiHTO as against the Tree- 
Sparrows, plain looking Buntings and other wild Finches which go under 
the common names of ffi-Tjf, =RTO, V^Tff, etc. The House Sparrow being 
under every-day observation has won for itself several poetic adnouns, e.g., 
*njfr, *T*mTft and after the male's amorous behaviour towards the 

female; f^r^s for its variegated back; from its nesting in human 
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dwellings ; and sfta^'S or *H+«4 from the black patch on its fore-neck. 
These so-called names are merely descriptive epithets, some of which 
have been applied to other birds as well : 

wf^^ on the other hand shares the epithet ♦din-iiPiH (singing 
beautifully) with the large black Bee, the Hawk-Cuckoo and the Grey 
Partridge,- the last two being +fV*l<H : — 

Everyone of the three best songsters of India, (i) the Magpie Robin, (ii) 
the Shama (wmT ) , both of which are also +M*""3 ^Rt^ as they have black 
head and neck, and (iii) the Blackbird, is a +<?ihhk"I <Mfa^. In literature they 
are mentioned simply as ^^rfasar. Poetic courtesy, however, has extended 
the term (+M+"5-) to what was merely the Iffftr^ or (iihim 

simply because of its black throat and upper breast: 

where the use of the term 'srfa' is. perhaps significant. Jffefl", however, reads 
^r^r. If jfcr^fi is the correct reading it would refer to the Grey-winged 
Blackbird or the Magpie Robin (Art. 10), but if with (% sjffer fsr% 

trstim), supported as it is by the fa^ratarotor, the bird meant would 
be the RH=t"W*h i.e., the Crested Lark (Art. 27). mentions the 

House Sparrow by the name of ■t-HPi^ in a rather vulgar reference in 
;?<nn*for, 18.16. 

4. The t ^tD has listed several Sparrow-like birds as types of to;: — 

tot as a common name for a sparrow is probably intended to serve as 
a base for the qualifying epithets that follow it. Thus: 

(i) ?rw (srr J ~% *t sr^S and, therefore, of 'a red colour' and 
'excellent' ) refers probably to the Scarlet and Rose Finches, 
the ■OttwW of i<^«iNm* ; 

( ii) ('wandering Sparrow') are the Buntings, one variety 

of which, the Crested Bunting, is RPyR in 

(iii) 3%*JP is the House Sparrow, the same as 'pj^rfrrff; 

(iv) are the Magpie Robin, the Shama, and the Black- 
bird (Art. 10); 

(v) ^R^r is the Red Munia, the same as g=nr ^rfa^ , (Art. 22 B ) ; 
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(vi) fira^^CT is the Crested Lark (Art. 27); 

(vii) «ft?H5W ict also called <fraw nftw, is the Weaver-Bird 
(Art. 22-A). 

5 The 1* to be sacrificed to the personified deity of Summer 
must have white in its body-colour (^r. *%rr, 24, 11), and the 
cafes* in "Vt*m ^^R-" (Ibid., 24, 20) is no other than the 
beautiful Magpie Robin which, with black head, neck, and upper 
part, is pure white below with a good deal of white on the wings and tail. 
No other Sparrow has so much and such pure white in its plumage. More- 
over, this bird is in full song in Summer. again, is a victim for god 
cW*fT in : — 

'W^ft 5ft%nff: y^nw ^T:"— Ibid., 24.31 

and is probably the same, for. one is said to have come out of the qwfrt 
head of the son of and the bird's powerful and spirited 

song is attributed to its peculiar birth from a drunken head : 

qrt tftc^TT — WrfPT, 5.5.4,5 

In the alternative, the bird may be the beautiful <fctw the 
Weaver-Bird, some sort of a whistler, and the best bird-architect of India, 
in reference to S^T being the expert artisan of the gods. This goes well 
with the nest-making skill of the Whiskered Tern, which alone of the Indian 
Terns, constructs a nest on a lotus leaf by winding round and round water- 
weeds upon it, and hence called J^ETK (Art. 69), and sftffcnf?, the 
beautifully marked red Coral Snake of genus Callophis. 

6. ^uihiJ on g^psffnT is uncertain as to the identity of and 
offers several alternatives, one of which: — 

is significant and would seem to refer to the Gold-headed Black Finch or 
the Gold-fronted Black Finch. It is possible that the statement has mixed 
up the descriptive terms (i) T*nfof for the Rose and other Finches 
having red on the head, and (ii) t*T#r (i.e., ?mv>3 for the 

Magpie Robin and the Shama, as different kinds of ^ri%l or 
Song-Sparrows. In any case T*mti Wgfa% refers to the Rose- 
Finch, and ***** to the Gold-fronted and the Gold- 
headed and Gold-fronted Black Finches, the Red-headed Bull-Finch, etc., 
beautiful Himalayan birds found in Kashmir and Nepal and some of which 
migrate to the plains in winter. In short all pretty looking Finches with a 
sweet voice are and many of them have been favourite cage- 
birds in Nepal and elsewhere from time immemorial. 

7. tot or black- tailed Sparrow) is a kind of Sparrow 
in M. Williams and ftwwfn; and the name probably belongs to the 
Bull-Finches which have entirely black tails. The Red-headed Bull-Finch 
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is known as^nfspr in Assam and this name is perhaps a corruption of 
^f^f—Bptf^T as under the influence of Bengali is pronounced as <Pfcr. The 
Bull-Finches are, therefore, the ^ or ixrtk^ of the lexicons. 

It must be added in conclusion that the term ^% as used in Fife 
andOTVrca literature, in connection with the ban against the killing of 
birds for food, is co-extensive in meaning with the term and covers all 
Sparrow-like birds just as the terms and imply all Storks, Ibises 
and Herons, and all Swans, Geese and Ducks, respectively, and so on with 
other generic bird-names. 

B. BUNTINGS 

1. The Buntings form a well-defined group within the Finch family, but 
those resembling the common Sparrow in outward appearance and habits 
would, as individuals, pass for a ffir^ or Some species, how- 

ever, like the Black-headed and the Red-headed Buntings which are very 
gregarious and move in large flocks or swarms and cause considerab le da- 
mage to winter-crops, were named very early. Thus we have srafTS 
(grain-robber or crop destroyer) for them in the iff? class of birds in g^T. 
These birds breed beyond the Indian limits and visit the plains of 
India during the winter from the foot of the Himalayas southwards, 
and from Sind in the west to Bihar in the east. The Black-headed Bunting 
has the entire lower plumage deep yellow but in the Red-headed this colour 
is confined to the lower breast, flanks, and the abdomen. Other Sanskrit 
names for them are based on this and other features:— 

(i ) "*ftfe: STfar: ^ninT^: 

In the Traf^ne the two halves of the above verse have been slightly 

( ii) STUHd^: iflR: ^WS^P: 

srarts^ft sir ffw: ftts^ft stftost^: 

Here the first and third lines constitute a connected verse and the second 
line refers to a different bird, viz., the Finch Lark (Art. 27 ) and is clearly 
out of place. The authors of both these lexicons appear to have borrowed 
from an old manuscript, probably of sm^Rw, the present printed 
edition of which, however, contains only the second slightly corrupt line 
of the original as below: — 

(iii) "i^rfsffRt sfte *fofe*d: wnnftFT" 

and the first line was probably similar to what we have in the other two 
lexicons. The readings irp^r'sw (perhaps more correctly >rp^snT='r^i + 
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3TSPT ) and >T5*RTfs$Pr in (i ) and (iii ) above are most probably incorrect 
readings or inadvertent variants of ip^TSTT (»p[$f?r+3repr = 'l|[f5ft 3T5T»r:, 
unable to build a nest, or one that does not build one), the original 
reading of et^tIt: or other lexicon correctly reproduced in (ii). The 
expression means that the Trcte birds do not nest in the country. If on 
the other hand it is split up into two separate words, ^£+d* or JppRff and 
SPT or arePT, they hardly make any sense so far as these birds are concerned. 
They do not breed in India and cannot be described as 'Tsjwf, while 
snr or afsw (competent or incompetent) can hardly be a bird-name. The 
misunderstanding and the consequent confusion is not difficult to explain, 
'ppfrrft is an independent bird-name in TW, 12.66, for g'pr the Weaver- 
Bird (Art. 22-A) and lexicographers, missing the significance of the adjec- 
tive 'TfjfrTSPT, read into it 'T^kT* or ir^rof as synonyms of and 
substituted what each believed to be the correct reading. In doing so 
one retained the negative 3r before and the other omitted it. It is 
this negative, sr, happily preserved in the current edition of ti«wr<, 
that helps to dissolve the expression iji^rspr correctly as indicated 
above, srrforakind of Sparrow in M.W. is, therefore, incorrect. The 
Black-headed and the Red-headed Buntings are (i) wtjt^f (wm — fftfr, 
the yellow sparrow, cf. WTT-ffoT) and (ii) snrte (v.l. sftfe, «rrfc — 
srcfa, going in flocks). The epithets, TTT^Rr and # fa few correspond to 
arvr^sw of TOP and mark them out as enemies of cultivation, sfft 1 
means 'dreadful or awful' (Wilson) while wftK describes all the Buntings 
as winter visitors. 

2. The Grey-necked and the Ortolan Buntings, both migrating to 
India in flocks, have no yellow in their plumage and are not i>n\HMi* but 
they are certainly srfinTTOfr or HTCte. They go by the name of sm^ufrr 
(fr. Sansk. nr, W moving, marching, or *T*r god of death, and 
grain-robber) and the Red -headed variety as ssrfofT in Hindi. 
Both the names mean 'a bird that moves in large flocks' or in the 
alternative 'the crop-destroying host of death (tt)'. Other local Hindi 
names are wtf and frf (fr. vnfte); cf. ftf ^ir" — 'Buntings by 
the thousand are attacking the crops.' 

3. faftfta (v.l. faddH ) is a sr^ bird in top, 1.27 and is 
evidently the same as fwr in Hindi for the Crested Bunting. It is a bird 
of solitary habits and wanders a good deal, faffe means 'a head ornament 
and also a kind of sparrow'. This Bunting has an upright crest (fcfte) 
and would seem to be the finite (to?) of M. W. Perhaps the terms foftet, 
Nfl<fl and ftrftet are closely allied. The second, viz., frost occurs as a bird 
name in ^Fl? — "fro£t 5 far<f»d+r which appears to be a wrong reading of 
' Rfldl 3 R0Pd*i or frofe^T'. If, on the other hand, f^r<il+ is from fro-f-ifhfi, 
f%<d)*S, the name would correspond to the 3rrs^ TOP of t^rtprfV, and would 
then refer to the Buntings as a class. 



I. Also means a panther or tiger in <MfHt|<J£. 
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WAXWING 



This family is represented by a single Species, Bombaycilla. It breeds 
in the Arctic region, is a rare winter visitor to the extreme North-west, 
and has been observed at Bannu and Kohat on a few occasions only. Except 
for a single plaintive note, uttered occasionally, it is a silent bird and no 
Sanskrit name is possible for it. 
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MARTINS AND SWALLOWS 

1 . The Swallows resemble each other very closely in structure, differ- 
ing only in the shape of the tail, which, however, is different in almost every 
species and cannot be considered a generic character. They have, therefore, 
been classified according to their colour-pattern and habits. Even in Europe 
at the present day people confuse a Martin for a Swallow and vice versa. 

2. Swifts at a distance resemble Swallows and in common parlance 
both are known as spsrtfta in Hindi but the former belong to a differ- 
ent Order of Birds (Art. 45). The chief difference between the two is 
that while Swallows have the first toe directed backwards and the remain- 
ing three forwards Swifts have all the four toes directed forwards. This 
results in different perching habits for the two kinds of birds. Swallows 
can freely perch on trees, telegraph wires, buildings and on the ground but 
Swifts cannot do so except on their nest, and once a Swift finds itself on the 
ground it cannot get back into the air except with the greatest difficulty. 
Because of this weakness they have been named $*r and f*V or <prf*FF 
in Sanskrit. Swallows and Martins with the exception of the Sand-Martin 
build cup or retort-shaped nests of mud and have therefore been termed 
sTTOte (fr. *TP>s in what must have been its original sense, viz., an earthen 
pot or vessel; Gf. fr'WtM'*: *nnft ur^l— wsjpjumnr) - 1 Nevertheless they 
came to be confused with the Swallows at a very early date as may be 
seen from the statement "f* fcppt *tf#it: sti^hih" in the sr^'fecii, 88.7. 

3. In spite of the confusion in the popular mind and even on the part 
of the writers like TOffaf^, the a^ft-ftw, has curiously enough 
distinguished three different kinds of these birds : 

viz. (i) *fit or ^ (ii) W and (iii) =T% jfc. 2 The equation "ws*r% 
l^fas&f:" refers either to the Pipit or to the Redstart. s«wPl has TKsra 



1. 6.3.194. 

2. faw MfT has the incorrect reading of 3tffJ3t which is equated with KTCSRr T«fr. 
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and anwseparetaly for Larks. Small Swallow-like birds are mentioned 
by the name of in the group of birds in independently of 
f fa^= FT: for the Sparrow-group, as ^ is interpreted by t he comm entator 
^pflnftRrT as "=^5 VKWtHm :." The expression would 

include the Common House Swift, the Indian wire-tailed and Striated 
Swallows all of which nest in cliffs, caves, under bridges, houses and 
temples (^f?r). The now extant ^KWRiff T also mentions as one of 
the ^ xHr^ r: and the reference is to (i) the Sand Martins which nest in 
sandy cliffs and banks in the vicinity of running water and spend the 
greater part of their waking hours hawking insects over the surface of 
the water, placid or running, and out of the breeding season roost in the 
reed-beds bordering water; (ii) the Wire-tailed Swallows which again are 
essentially birds of the neighbourhood of water, skimming over the surface 
for insects; and (iii) the highly gregarious Cliff Swallows which nest in 
colonies and hawk for insects in big flocks in the near vicinity of water. 
It will be noted that all these belong to the Swallow group and the 
synonyms ^fst and ^P like smsto must refer to the Swallows proper. The 
term ^P, in the sense of a small bird, is also used for a Swift (Art. 45). 
The name *rrnfrp, on the other hand, excludes the Sand Martins, which 
tunnel a long hole for their nest in a Sand-bank and do not construct 
a nest of mud stuck to a wall or rock-face. 

4. The next name in aH^R is mTSM (KR^snsft ^mtsFT— borne high on 
wings). WW is also the Skylark which again flies strongly and very high. 
Now fw and are synonymous terms, and when the latter means 'a 
Swift' (Art. 45) the former too must be another name for it. as a 
bird in the ^f*PP g^ 3 has been explained differently by the two com- 
mentators : (i) as ifftorar (^arr^m^mm?), a black and long-tailed 
bird ( »MH"lf gfcfgsgT), referring probably to the Wire-tailed Swallow, and 
(ii) as wnsw. If the identity of and Wtxsr^ with is accepted, all 
three would mean a Swift and the reference to the Wire-tailed Swallow 
by one of the commentators must be held erroneous. 

5. The third variety in a^rft is *f%: ffc (fflfft: ? ) (ffe. a hut 
or a nest; cf. ffeffW, a destroyer of a nest, in the title of the Kuti- 
dusaka Jataka), a name which has survived in Bengal as ^fffe 4 
for the Indian Sand Martin, and would seem to apply to the Crag Martin 



3. 11.1.2 at page 313 of the Notes. The WT^?T!ri, 1.7, also mentions f*T as a bird 
of the 5T^! class, and the expression "SWRT:" occurring there probably means the ?W 
birds living in human habitations. 

4. This appears, probably by metathesis, as jpTSt in the list of edible birds in the 

frrtas'ffaT Ch.n-"'ftcr#^f^T^^ ^ j# war i * !TT: "- The little 

TTpf*PT is the same as Wfj mentioned earlier (ib.) as a water-bird, both referring to 
the steel-blue swallow which hawks insects over water; Cf. the large black-bee and 

a Drongo. and ^Tt^t for the Purple Sun-Bird of a deep blue-black colour. 
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as well. These birds do not nest in buildings or houses and "never associate 
with man" and the name probably is after this habit of the two Martins. 
The first element Tff : in the name certainly implies an emphatic nega- 
tive, and jft: means 'a bird that does not nest in a shop or house'. 
It is really interesting to note that, despite the confusion that obtains in the 
popular mind all over the world, the ancient Indians had distinguished three 
main types amongst these seemingly similar birds with a very fair degree 
of accuracy. 

6. The Swallow and the Swift are known in Marathi as Hi*)*fl 
which is capable of more than one derivation : (i) Tr^r, jf^FT, and arwt 
- — little birds living or moving in groups or part'es (ii) Prak. TT^ 
(iT+an^w) very confused, referring to the erratic flight of a party 
of such birds; and (iii)as bearing a close affinity to the first of the correlated 
expressions, "^cTTT^rr" and "fwrofSTRrr", explained as a bird which looks 
white when high up on the wing and black when settled on the ground 
or the nest: 

fl^ff wptt ^rraT fr^rorsirPTT — r J|UKH">i?{kfar, 122-23. 

The birds referred to in the above statement are evidently the Common 
and Wire-tailed Swallows and the House Martins which are black above 
and white or pale-white below. They have very short tarsi, less than half 
an inch, and therefore sit very low, so that in this position they look black 
(Pwf WTT) but when they are high in the air they appear to be 
white (y^McM ). 5 The Hindi S abda-Sagara gives fWT as one of the 
names for a Swallow (under 3Hl4)w) perhaps from some Sansk. lexicon 
and this name seems to be an analogue of f^r^TSTRi as m+l<-ft may be of 

7. The has and M. Williams $<r?M for "a kind of 
bird'. If the names are connected with the root '^W-FtM «<nf' — 'lying down 
and going up' they would seem to correspond in meaning to the correlated 
expressions considered above. are five stars in the head of Orion 
and f?^5r perhaps implies the idea of shining high in the air or sky which 
is true of the birds under discussion. On the other hand the name %vm 
may be imitative of the bird's call and therefore identical with srfocr, and if 
so, it would apply to the Swift (Art. 45) and f?W would be a wrong 
reading of the former. 



5. Cf. terms like tWTTRr and m<MhHl implying change of colour from green to 
purple on ripening and from dark to white on burning, respectively. 

Prakrit gTOTflTf («ddVt(d^T) for a kind of bird is clearly allied to this word. It 
probably refers to the Swifts which spend most of their time in the air and never descend 
to the ground (Art. 45). 
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8. A certain, small Sparrow-like bird named 'jsnrt tfifft (^^T^fit^R^: — 
grs^q^iT) is mentioned in the story of king w^Rrr in ^mi« 6 while it 
appears under the name of g^ffen *rj £m in ffcrsr. 7 where it is said to 
frequent tanks and rivers and is described as below : — 

"ftrfowr wHfrnrT ftrfow fwrsfti" 

Commentator *5T^5 explains f*W as "white-winged" 8 and fsfrfiPFSr as 
"black-backed" and lets fadkO severely alone. Looking, however, 
to the fact that the little bird is in the habit of visiting tanks and rivers, 
and further that the term ^ means also a Swallow, it seems more 
reasonable to interpret firfawr as "having black and white w ings", 
i.e. black above and white below; firf^sr as "black above" and HfiokO 
as 'having white lower parts'. This would also fit in with a clever 
and yet punning or mystifying use of the word forfo by the poet in three 
different senses. Subject to the correctness of this interpretation, the Indian 
Wire-tailed Swallow fully stands up to the description given in the verse. 
It has a chest-nut red head, black wings with a white lining to them, and 
white under-parts. It visits water regularly for insect food, builds an open 
cup-shaped nest from which the young ones can be gently taken out and 
replaced. This Swallow would thus seem to be the bird and the 

physical basis of the story where the other details are of course imaginary 
and intended to heighten the effect and lead up to a moral. The name 
cpiTirr is happily conceived inasmuch as the black and white bird appears 
to have been worshipped with on the head, for it has no red else- 
where on its body. Alternatively the names also imply that the bird is one 
that has to be respected or treated with hospitality, i.e., to be allowed to 
nest and breed in one's house and therefore protected. Swifts also are to 
be treated in a similar way and a person who does so is known as =sjkfcr 
<TtTP (Art. 45). These birds often establish themselves at one place 
and continue to breed from generation to generation if not disturbed. 
This has given rise to a belief that the family owning and occupying the 
house would also continue to prosper in the same way. 



G. 12.139. 

7. 1.20 

8. 1.20.81. 
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A. WAGTAILS 

1 . Wagtails are small dainty birds with a compact plumage, walking, 
running or trotting about with great speed on the ground and constantly 
wagging their long tails up and down. "The gait is a brisk walk or run, 
with a back and forward motion of the head" (Smythies), reminding one 
strongly of the name arra^ (a little pony) for a kind of sparrow. The 
common name for a Wagtail is sp^rc, and <9^<ac ( l^sr: fof*=Pu%^:, 
m: sfto:, or wz^^rfa— 'a dancing little pony'; see sK+^riH fori?) is one 
of its many synonyms. In Gujarat it is known as ?WraT wteT (winter-pony) 
as different varieties of it arrive in the country after the rains are over. This 
analogy with a pony occurred to Gilbert White also who remarks in his 
letter No. 60 to Thomas Pennant that "the tail of the Wagtail when in 
motion bobs up and down like that of a jaded horse." 

2. Wagtails may be divided for the purpose of this article into three 
groups — (i) White Wagtails;, (ii) Yellow Wagtails and (in) the Large 
Pied Wagtail. Birds of the first group are the *sr^H proper of works on 
augury like the sf^fpT and 4tM<Mmi$H , as also of the poets who compare 
the dark, sparkling and longish eyes of beautiful young ladies with the 
shapely body of these smart and active birds. sr^f^rr, ch.44 refers to the 
White Wagtails as *F*m, or q=~H+ but they are also named possibly as «fa> 
in 47, 6 but certainly as sfaro in 85, 38. vzittx regards these names as 
synonymous but does not equate them with «a=->ni. sfa^s in ^WT3r 4.52, 
however, has been rendered as by the commentator which appears 
to be correct, for the black-throated god Siva also is «ft^5. Like ^5PTO the 
name Mfa also would appear to be a homonym, applicable, with different 
derivations, to two birds— (i) sftfor wrfr srs? ^Tt%— *fa>:, the Himalayan 
Whistling Thrush (Art. 10), and (ii) ifrmjft: *T5t *rfa>:, a 'beautiful 
bird'— from the black patch on a white breast, or 'a lucky bird'— the 
White Wagtail, in either case. Persian 'Sareecha' for a Wagtail is 
perhaps identical with Sanskrit sffr: as * is often changed to y 
in Persian, e.g., spot — $m*n (aspacha) , a small pony. If this 
is correct sffa: would be a very old name for a White Wagtail. 
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^sspr, though often derived from ®fa — Tfat^, may well be a later name 
analogous to Prakrit mzw meaning (i) mud, (ii) lamp-black, and (iii) 
black grease from the axle-hole or hub of a cart-wheel. The idea in each 
case is that of a thing produced in or from a void, sky, or hole (^'), 
and as applied to these birds the term should refer to their coming to 
the earth from the skies ( (mz <M i +m i M spr ^Pd<w— ^nr:) at the end 
of the rains; cf. fofter and fira^ below, also ^5ft?r for the bit of a 
bridle which rests in the hollow of the horse's mouth. Two other synonyms 
for a *F*n are <S*^ and <TRR both referring to its active movements like 
those of a dancer ( ^4*^ ). For «i«HI*rd see Art. 10, and for <s^iPn>i, 
Art. 71. 

3. The Yellow Wagtails also are variously known, e.g. as n>far, ifrjsf, 
jfttr or jfPTrj**, < l W<H* Ofl'flcH* ? ), or * \ \ < i\w , and the Large Pied Wagtail, 
having black head, neck and upper breast like the Magpie Robin, is 
^f^S—jfor^s, and =ff^ft-*r^PT (having black upper plumage like a 
Crow's; is incorrect). The Large Pied Wagtail being resident 
throughout the country is not a bird of augury. One variety of the White 
Wagtail and several Yellow Wagtails breed in the Himalayas. The re- 
maining species, listed in the Fauna of British India, breed outside India 
and are only winter-visitors to the plains. 

4. All migratory Wagtails are birds of augury according to ^RTTrsr 
and ^sr'f^n- The former divides the White Wagtails into five variet ies and 
places all Yellow Wagtails into a single group called *frj? or g^srffe. 
The latter distinguishes only three kinds of White Wagtails and calls 
the Yellow ones as n>fta g^FT. The interesting explanation of 
(10.1-9) for the mysterious disappearance of the birds and their sudden 
reappearance, and the names given by him to different varieties are as 
under : — 

"c^ 5Tfo<pre^5f, SPfWcTliTfa fin7sft?iripT 

(1) swsnr, (2) spnr, (3) shits, (4) srwr *rsr, and (5) (nfrja is 
a misprint) or q^lU ; cf. srsFTTTT below. The Jftga or Yellow Wagtail 
is defined as under: — 

"FTT?ft ^ftsJKUtifa + lsft 'TPpFTPTT *T § ^S^fUC:" 
The classification in the *rf§m is as below:— 

f^tf^cTT, 44.2-3. 



*y ^^Tgdl , 1 .27 mentions ifprnpl as one of the edible birds. 
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In the above extracts the first verse refers to their migratory habit and the 
traditional belief that they grow a crest towards the end of spring which 
renders them invisible during the hot weather and the rains, then the crest 
is lost and they become visible again just as the star Canopus, called mm, 
rises above the horizon some time in August-September. The name 
ijfrgSPfT, therefore, poetically represents the bird as the child of sage mm. 
It is listed as ^faj* in f^TEPTrcTT, 1.151.46. It is interesting to note 
that the absence of the Large Pied Crested Cuckoo, the m^f or fe<ik« 

for a period of about six months, October, November to June, July, 
is explained by the belief underlying the name, footer (living in 
heaven or high up in the sky, Art. 37). This is also feir%, but firo^* 
for a Wagtail in M. Williams on the authority of Galanos is most 
probably incorrect (see Ibid). 

5. All White Wagtails are extremely tame and make themselves at 
home in gardens and on open spaces in towns and villages and near about 
country-huts and houses. The different species visiting India consist of 
adult and immature birds and their plumage in winter varies a great deal, 
so much so, that it is impossible to differentiate the species in the field. 
The classifications in <^T^di and are more or less superficial, 
based principally on the character of the plumage of the birds at the 
time of observation. All Yellow Wagtails are vfjp or iftftar. fife* as 
the name of a particular bird occurs twice in the Rgveda, 1.50.12 and 
8. 35. 7, and once in the Atharvaveda, 1.22.4 which is the same verse 
as RV 1.50. 12. It also occurs in the ^ftn; 26, 18. OTWT in 
his commentary on RV 1.50. 12 has rendered |rfcr^ as a kind of 
tree (Sk. ffe, Hindi ^rf, Adina Cordifolia, which occurs in sub- 
Himalayan tracts from the Jumna east-wards. Chloroxylon Swietenia, 
another tree with a yellow wood, does not occur north of the Nerbudda), 
but on RV. 8.35. 7 as a kind of bird (qfafjnPT:) as the reference to the 
action of flying forced him to adopt that meaning. It is worth noting 
that he does not give here any synonym for the bird. The commentators 
of the 4uR?i^d have described frfts? as ff^TTt: fldlfiMd+i: (^>T:) at p. 7 6, 
f.n., and equated it with ^ i W<H4> at p. 326, i.e. a Yellow Wagtail. 
Sayana or his collaborator must have seen this commentary before he 
commented on the arsrft?, and he, therefore, rendered $iP<.s<i in AV. 
1 .22.4 as the bird but failed to revise his notes on the Rgveda. 
Both ifWn%5t?r and ^HldH* (<i"W1<w+ in each case ? ) are evidently the same 
»ftTta of the sr^r'%rr. But frfrj^ is, more probably, the Golden 
Oriole— See Art. 19. 

6. The half verse cited above from WOT (10.9) would seem to 
show that q^fld stands for any Yellow Wagtail and this finds support 
from iTcWjaor, 118, 50 and 53 where g ~n<t < H< stands for the Yellow and 
snrsT* for the White Wagtails. Similarly arfj^mr, 232, 14 and 16 gives 
S^sr, and q~K"W as different birds. The Yellow Wagtails alone perch on 
trees and the following cited by in his commentary on ai^frpfa^Jl? oi 
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|m*g clinches the point in favour of w^srtrz being the Yellow Wagtails: — 

"3T^r 'js^rf^r ^ W^TfeT:" — — on trees). 

Poets and Lexicons have, however, obliterated the distinction 
between w^m and y^di and both these terms have been used for the 
White Wagtails which are a standard of comparison for beautiful eyes in 
literature. 

7. Names like >frja, 'frTpsr or ifmp ('dear to the Clows or Cowherds') 
denote the Grey -Wagtail, the Black-headecl and the Yellow-headed 
Wagtails which "hover round grazing cattle for insects" (Hume) or 
"assemble in parties and feed among cattle" (Cassall's Book of Birds). 
The equation "jfr^S^ <1NI*Y' in the bird section of ^FTC^tsr is indicative 
of their disappearance from the country in summei . 'TrTpr is mentioned in 
f^jiffaT, 1.151.48. 

8. ^ gives >ft?rfa^ for ^3=srft€t i.e. a female Yellow Wagtail 
and one of this type is prescribed as a victim for the Spirits of the 
Waters : — 

^a^nrsft tWtpft ^rort" — ^tm. zf^tr, 24.37. 

Now these three sacrificial creatuies must be closely connected with water 
and Tt%r should be the fish of that name or at best the swamp-deer; 
g a^ uiH"), rendered as a kind of lizard, must be a water-lizard of the 
Varanus group, probably the Kabara Goya, a large slender species of water 
lizard of India which is "equally at home on land or in the water where it 
swims by means of the flattened tail, the limbs being closely pressed against 
the sides."— Enc. Brit. 14th. Edn. Vol. 14, 247. This Lizard is found in 
Nepal and reaches a length of 7 ft— ibid., 11th Edn., Vol. 16, 827.* 
Turning to Jl'Mfa'M ('ft, earth or water and <Hfd+l a lizard; moving 
on land or near water like one) there can hardly be any doubt 
that it is Hodgson's Yellow-headed Wagtail, "the most aquatic of all Wag- 
tails ", which chiefly frequents marshes, and edges of rivers, tanks, etc. 
If the difficulty of distinguishing the male and female of these birds is borne 
in mind, it would be better to treat the name in the feminine as an instance 
of a ^ i Td^M^. s'srr like many other bird-names in Sanskrit, and it 
would then be a specific name for the above-named Wagtail. I may add 
that the selection of a water-lizard and a water-Wagtail makes it highly 



*This rendering of ju^u||Tjt would perhaps help to explain the movement 
of a storm crashing upon a forest with the zigzag, turning and twisting motion of a large 
water-lizard first on the land and then throwing itself into the water with a loud splash, 
referred to in the Rgveda: — 

"Md I Pd Ip^WT^n" p'^TdT JTTTCfij" — 1.29. 6. 

Cf. Jft^t, the 'T^ft creeper, which climbs upon a tree (List of New Words in the 
Introduction to <pYf¥PP 'J?). 
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probable that frffT is a fish and not a deer as taken by the commenta- 
tors. All three water creatures are of very active habits, befitting the nature 
of Water-nymphs. 

9. A few of the so-called lexical common names of the bird may now 
be explained. The adnoun ipfte (whose nest is not visible) for srs^rc 
can only refer to the White and Yellow Wagtails which do not breed in 
the plains of India. p^»5 refers to a particular phase in the plum- 
age of the White and White-faced Wagtails in which the black on the 
breast is reduced to a narrow crescent in summer. This corresponds to 
3H<*re of «kkkm : — 

"fTCTrr vrtcr +'4<id~4 ^37 ^tst^ws^trt" — 10.7. 

The g-^pr of sr^tff^dl and stmsms of <*<hkm is the immature White- 
faced Wagtail or a young Hodgson's Pied Wagtail in both of which 
the black patch on the breast is a small one. ^tj® (^t, a mirror; 
holding a mirror to an excellent eye, i.e. resembling one); fPtfTFf (^T, 
hard, having a neat and compact body); +«HdlH (moving on the sands); 
4>ri i d"M and q^£ ?r (cf. ct^P; tripping beautifully); fafrft^T (going about 
in pairs ). Jft^mj>r (surpassing the fish in agility and beauty of form, both 
fish and bird being used as comparisons for beautiful eyes); Is-imT 
(auspicious named; cf. *r? of and names ending in in TOTI^) ; 

and T^rfafa (abounding in love or passionate — ''sr^TcnTT^nrf^R^r^T'' 
as the male bird not only displays before the female but also sings 
lustily during consummation and after the act). This last name, T^rfrfsr, 
derived differently (<d**H<i»T fafa: iPT zm) and therefore, misunderstood, 
gave rise to the belief that there is wealth underneath where the birds 
mate: — 

"?rfFrftrfsr^% m&fo q-foH"— f. *%tt, 44.12. 

However eager or ardent, the bird will not male except where there is 
wealth underground : — 

^TifW^T also adds that there is likely to be coal underground where 
the bird voids, and advises the curious actually to dig for wealth or coal 
at such places: 

'%^%*nWHT?T yH^PufliT" — 44.12. 

In literature the y=-*H (the White or the White-faced Wagtail) is a 
standard of comparison for (i) the light, sportive gait of a young lady, and 
(ii) dark, beautiful, sparkling and longish-looking eyes : 

(1 ) for the playful gait of a goddess: 

s 

(2 ) Lover, willing to stake his life for the sake of a maiden possessing 
eyes like a <g»*M : 
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'V^ctH f^rqTrs^nTTfsT I fsTrtTrffa *rfe m^" — 3^?. 

(3) A pair of White Wagtails, supposed to face each other, as it were, 
at the root of the nose of the beloved— the contrasting black 
breast-patches of the birds representing the black of the eyes. 

(4) The almond-shaped long eyes of Srikrsna : — 

"wImm ^xm «a=Hfld TFft^r" — ^tr^t, 104.46 

(5) The river Gahga personified as a young woman with a pair of 
white Wagtails for her eyes : 

B. PIPITS 

Pipits are small brown birds, whitish or pale — fulvous below and strea- 
ked on the breast. On one side, they are related to the Wagtails like which 
they run on the ground and wag their tails up and down but more, sedately, 
and on the other to the larks which they resemble somewhat in plumage 
and other characters. According to their habits, they are called Tree- 
Pipits, Ground- or Indian-Pipits and Water-Pipits. In the breeding season, 
the males suddenly rise in the air, uttering their song and after reaching 
the highest point (which is not very high) come down in an abrupt curve, 
with stiff partly extended wings. They are known as ^HTft (from Sanskrit 
^ft — !PWteT)in Hindi and *qil(d*i * in Sanskrit after the manner of their flight 
and song. Other Sanskrit names are <jRi+i or zfkm (gw-^HH ; "^kt+i 
FfirfepT f^nfTTrrirT, from their tail wagging habit). The equation, 
"y^olfl -<<H ft ■=«*+:" of turdfi if not applicable to the Red-start as 
suggested in Art. 10 would certainly apply to these birds which are closely 
allied to Wagtails. 



*Cf. "PBte: ^ ^HT Com. on «PFT^¥k HYfiraTT, 7.1G. 
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THE LARKS 

1 . The Larks of India proper are small grey-brown birds closely resembling 
the Pipits. They are less nimble and have a more crouching gait. Not all 
the members of the family are good singers, and only the true Sky-Lark, the 
Crested Lark and the Singing Bush-Lark are appreciated for their song and 
favoured as cage-birds in India. The others have only a few sweet notes 
which can hardly be dignified by the name of a song. The rhapsody of the 
Sky-Lark is world -famous and it is not to be wondered at if one of the ancient 
Vedic singers has been named after this bird— tts^T v. L, srnsrsr. Next 
comes the Crested Sky-lark which sings high up in the air like the true 
Sky-lark and takes the notes of several other birds in its sweep. The singing 
Bush-Lark also has a full and sweet song but not at all comparable with that 
of the Sky-Lark or even the Crested' Lark. It sings both on the wing and on 
the ground. About the song-flight of the Sky-Lark, Smythics remarks: 
"In the song-flight the bird mounts vertically or obliquely with a vigorous 
fluttering action to a great height in the air, the song commencing a few 
feet from the ground. The bird remains poised, head to wind, the wing 
beats momentarily interrupted at intervals. It presently sinks gently down 
with wings inclined upwards till it suddenly completes the descent by an 

abrupt drop to the ground The song, .may be heard from October to 

April at all times of the day but specially at dawn long before it is really 
light." 

2. (fr. fR, 'song of praise', or 'what is earned away' and ^P?, 
strength, power of wings, i.e. a bird which sings during flight, or which is 
carried high on wings), *TTCft and WT^fC (sP^rft ft*r'i) referring to its 
beautiful song as a prayer, are names for the Himalayan and Indian 
Sky-Larks. Its song high up "at Heaven's Gate", is well described by 

"snw fer^ fa<n^P<;£ , 'fHW+k mrc hh^T' — 8.55 

3. The excellence of the sustained, varied, and vigorous song of the 
Sky-Lark has been well recognized in TTSF^ which lays down that 
a baby-boy six months old should be given solid food at a special arasrsR 
ceremony at which the first feed should consist of the flesh of certain birds 
according as the parents desire him to develop certain qualities in his adult 
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life. Thus he should be given the flesh of the vnzrtt or the Sky-Lark, if 
he is to excel in eloquence: — 

wrarRirr ^rwnr^T'W, 1.19.7 

Compare— "^f^ ^ *rrc3Tsn: f'sto" — ^'%fT, 87.15. 
The following half verse from fa-wito with alternative readings 
would seem to refer to two different birds, a Quail and a Sky-Lark. Both 
the readings are set out below: — 

(1) TTH#WT JT^frat Tnsft sfi*«iir«*>i 

(2) Ti H<i?T T itHT *TTCcfr afliMlRlni 

Now <KT?iW (frequenting cultivated land) is certainly applicable both 
to a Quail and the Sky-Lark, but it is very doubtful how far wre ft for a 
Quail si correct, and here lies the main difficulty. t*TO,Jtfcft and PmsPfTO 
give Wt for only one kind of bird, which is evidently the Sky-Lark, and 
no other lexicon, to my knowledge, gives wt for a quail exc.pt probably 
on the basis of No. 2 above. The epithet (winged-lizard ) is 

clearly a wrong reading for *m >ftn (fighting with wings), since the Quails, 
when they fight, strike each other with their wings. Similarly, the epithet 
afUnriWl though it may refer to the Quails' habit of roosting on the 
ground at night with the bill pointing upwards, would seem to be a 
wrong reading of ° qU Hl fa *l (sporting, dancing, in the sky) winch is 
perfectlv true of the Sky-Lark. »ifenfipft in Prakrit for 'a kind of bird' (from 
nt, the sky, and 5TTO, dancing) is clearly the same as ^-.-rrfw, and, there- 
fore, the Skv-Lark. It would be seen, therefore, that the original 
synonymy of firer*** was the one set out as No. 1 above, and in this 
the first half "<sraw n^pfhft" — refers to a Quail, and the second 
half— " qKdu'l'MiRH. i"— to the Sky Lark. It is incorrect, as the commentators 
have assumed, to tieat all the four terms as relating to a single bird. 

4. The Rufous Shcrt-toed Lark belonging to genus Calandrella is 
known as mxi and in Hindi which at once reminds one of Sanskrit 
arrw. It is also the *rffor of TO and fsp, which has been explain ed by 
g ^imH i if with a quotation from some Glossary: "^ncfaiT: «IW<t>i: 
^ rh i R ui:, ^ *fif Wt%"; comp.— *rf%TO> 1wT+<m W Hp:" 
(^MSt+Wlfaqud) • 

Now the Rufous Short-toed Lark as a resident bird occurs here arid there 
in small numbers, but in the winter these are greatly augmented by very 
large flocks migrating from outside into the plains of North India and they 
are then netted in large numbers for food. Thus this Lark is W in 
Sanskrit and^TT in Hindi, and the synonymy of TOR with is not 

quite correct. The equates and *ffar, with 

anqu and gives as the vernacular equivalent of ^rrV, and of 

sttst*. The si ^rHgH also has confused these names and equated ^fa and 
*ftreT with the vernacular inrf. This mix-up is due to the fact that the 
Rufous Short-toed Lark is anw, Wl#F, and also *W (Quail-like sparrow) . 
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It was regarded as a Quail-like sparrow because it was plentiful during 
the winter with flocks of migrating Quails and was largely netted along with 
them, and this seems to be the reason why it has been placed with the 
Quails in ^rc^ and g?jcr s'f^TT as already stated. They are also the imr 
?f^T ( fr. imt a month and, therefore, a Quail-like bird that visits the 
country fora short period or a season only) and <fta^m(fr. 5«r to kill, the 
birds being killed in large numbers for food). 

The srsRrfrftw includes in one synonymy, three names of three 
different birds of the Lark family: — 

*usm ferret arrsrre:: j^^m: i 

ftuz is w?rc in other lexicons, but instead of being a synonym for the 
Sky-Lark, it is the same as Hindi ^nr (tot ?:) for the Bu>sh Larks, 
other than the Singing Bush Lark, which have hardly a song and this fact 
is recognised in the imitative names isms' and m<m< \. 

The Singing Bush Lark is known as 3rf*R in Hindi and 3#r faffl 
in Telugu, and these names are probably traceable to ^srfrr, the same 
as 3rt%rems, which means , simply 'a bird' according to the lexicons 
but should have been rendered, as I strongly suspect, as 'a kind of bird.' 
A perusal of the various Unadi Sutras and lexicons shows that many specific 
bird-names have been briefly rendered simply as 'a bird' so that it is most 
likely that the term ^srfrr or srfws, was also so dealt with, and the 
bird's identity having been lost, the expression came to mean just 'a bird'. 
An absurd etymological explanation also has been offered for =F>3rfrr : — 
^5 *u5mRr^ 3rfrr:, Mm^isfrrcpr — w^gMrfq , for everybody knows, and the 
etymologist certainly knew, that the 'digestive fire' (^rrsxTprT : ) is in the 
stomach of all creatures including birds and not in the throat or neck. 
If on the other hand the lexicographer had to interpret it as a specific 
bird -name, he would have derived it in some such way: — 

3Tfrr: sransqfpfefip ; comp. WW TRrtsfrt: (%., 3<T. 1.4), and 
arfrrek srrPracr (ibid. 2.4.) 

The singing Bush-Lark is very vocal and has a powerful voice — a caged 
bird often singing for the better part- of twenty four hours of the day during 
the season and hence the name, arfrr^S or ^srfrr. This derivation finds 
support from the fact that the name is on a par with Tf?*3 for the Cuckoo 
and readily explains the Hindi name 3tPr for the singing Bush-Lark, 
otherwise it is very difficult to see why the bird should have been named srflrc 
and 3iPm fcrfjT (3tfrrTOf) i.e. fire, and fire-sparrow respectively in Hindi 
and Telugu. Compared with the other Bush-Larks with harsh 
notes (i>=rKid ), the singing Bush-Lark would pass for a good and powerful 
songater, and though, nowhere in comparison with the Sky-Lark or the 
Crested Lark, it is nevertheless a popular cage-bird of India. 

The et?TT and 3Ruq- ^re^F are names of a particular bird which 
is described as js? (crouching), wfwr (roosting and breeding on the 
ground), J3T (ground-born), and H<rH (walking little or in 
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short spurts) in s^rfrftw, Traftw and +<rM^+l5T. These characters 
agree very well with the habits of the Finch Larks. Salim Ali 
says about the Ashy-crowned Finch Lark — "This little Lark affects 
flat, open cultivated country and semi-barren waste land. It is 
usually met with in pairs or parties which run along the ground , body held 
low, in short zig-zag spurts, facing this way and that, in searcli of food. 
Its colouration is remarkably obliterative and matches the ground to per- 
fection. . .The nest is a tiny, neatly made saucer-like depression in the ground 
... .in open country." In regard to their obliterative colouration. Whistler 
mentions another trait of the birds: "On the ground their colouration 
renders these Larks very inconspicuous, and an observer walking along is 
often astonished at the numbers which rise one by one around him and 
then fly away in a dense flock from the ground which was apparently empty 
of life." They are called fff and ?spfrfost the same as to^ (crouching or 
squatting sparrow) in Hindi. 

Lastly we have ftH=t>+<id* included by W^T^t in its list of song- 
sparrows. As the name implies, it is a bird which wears a sharply pointed 
crest on the fore-crown like a fi^pF or upright sectarian mark on the 
forehead. It is clearly the Crested Lark. This bird is spread to the west and 
central Asia also; compare, Khar-i-sar, having a thorn i.e. a crest of 
pointed feathers on the head) for a Lark in Persian. The Hindi name for 
this bird is which may be from Sanskrit tow (having a crest) 

or <t>"sl?i, a basket, referring to the little cage in which it is confined as 
a pet. The cage being covered with at least two folds of cloth, the bird is 
not distracted and continues to sing even when it is carried about along a 
busy thorough-fare. 
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THE WHITE EYE 

The White Eye is a small arboreal bird chiedy oiive-green and pale 
yellow in colour, and easily recognised by a conspicuous white ring round 
the eye. A tiny and pretty bird like this would simply pass for a <$tm* 
or ^f^rrin Sanskrit, and indeed its Hindi name sn^TT (a little child) 
shows that it was just a jf^pr in Sanskrit. Its short pretty song, rather 
nasal in tone, should claim for it the name sr* (a kind of bird-M.W.) 
for it. wr* means 'having colour'and also 'a nasal tone' and admirably 
suits the White Eye in both the senses. 



*For jfiJ^T in the sense of a small or dear little bird, see Art. 22 B. 
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The tiny Ruby-cheek does not occur west of Sikkim, and we cannot 
expect a Sanskrit name for it. It is a brilliant metallic green bird with 
coppery-red about the face, and stands very close to the Sun-birds in size 
and' habits and would ordinarily pass for one. Its twittering call notes 
resemble those of the White Eye. 
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THE SUN-BIRDS 



1. The Sun-birds are of small and delicate make and die majority of the 
males are clothed in resplendent metallic plumage, and they are therefore 
easy of recognition as a group. They are found solitary or in pairs and 
being entirely of arboreal habits they feed on minute insects and the nectar 
of flowers. The males have a short but pretty song in the breeding season. 
The birds of the Aethopyga genus are brilliantly dressed in metallic green 
or blue, crimson, yellow and purple. They have metallic green or crimson 
tails, the middle pair of feathers prolonged. Certain varieties like the Indian 
Yellow-backed Sun-bird, the Fire-tailed Yellow-backed Sun-bird, and the 
Nepal Yellow-backed Sun-bird are common in the Himalayan valleys of 
North India and Nepal. They are evidently the g^yr (Golden- flower) 
of the garden of Indra described in the 3TrjTm, ch. 39, 1 8 : — 

These tiny Sun-birds of multicoloured and shining plumage are comparable 
with the still smaller Humming Birds of America described as "jewels on 
wings", and it is interesting to note that their Indian counterparts too have 
been portrayed as possessing 'a be-jewelled plumage' — "HHKcHd^" 
in the above verse. They have been beautifully described by 3T5^frq under 
the name of vDr^R+l (RfMjii^ to tinkle or jingle, referring to their sweet 
jingling song):— 

9TTt?J ( v.l. ^Trtsj) TSH<rd<H)r^l--d: H l^fc£^tjf%3?j crpf: 

tf&ZUFZ, 10.29-30. 

2. The Purple Sun-bird, common throughout India, is 3T -j}<H and 
t n£PT, (the Bee or Honey-Bird, cf. Urdu, sr+^sfKi for it), so named 
from its small size, glistening black plumage, and the habit of collecting 
honey from the flowers. It is mentioned as WijfT in «n^<i«l, 36.5: — 
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"JKIc+d JTEpfrt: <SPTtsr 4f£|tf$: 

^ftcT =HI--d I fa frvRST 5Rrfw sRffacT" 

It is known in Hindi as f^prft which is synonymous with yTSPT (flower- 
sucker), the same as *ta+< or t^t. Gorressio's edition of the Ramayana 
also mentions the bird as T^WT at 2.56. 1 1 according to the St. Petersberg 
Dictionary. 
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FLOWER-PECKERS 

The Flower-peckers are tiny Himalayan birds (3.2* to 4.5") resemb- 
ling the Sun-birds in habits, but beyond a twitter they have nothing in the 
way of a song. Brightly coloured species like the Indian Scarlet-backed 
and the Fire-breasted Flower-peckers would ordinarily pass for a variety 
of gwjsq considered in the preceding article but not as a vfir^Pw, 
for they have no song. Others like the Plain-coloured and TickelPs Flower- 
peckers would, from their small size, simply go by the common name of 
^jforT for any small bird. 
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PITTAS 

Three varieties of Pitta are found in India. The Indian Pitta is found 
all over the country, the Blue-naped Pitta occurs in the outer Himalayas 
from Nepal eastwards, while the Blue Pitta of Bhutan is found in Assam 
and further east. They are coarsely built birds (7 "-9") with a short tail 
and long and powerful legs. Terrestrial by habit they feed chiefly on 
insects, lizards and occasionally mice. Their stumpy shape and upright 
carriage are distinctive. The male has a "magnificent double whistle" as 
well as a song. 

The Indian Pitta has a plumage variegated with blue, green, black, 
white, fulvous and crimson, and is very aptly known as ttw (bird of 
nine colours) in Hindi. The Blue-naped Pitta is tawny rufous, washed with 
grass-green on the back, rump and tail, and bright blue on the nape and 
hind neck. The Blue variety is blue above and has a blue wash on different 
parts of the body, some red on the head and nape and yellow on the breast. 
The name T?T^T (shaped like a lotus flower prior to opening out), if 
correctly equated with ppFTf (ft* Cuckoo and 3Tf a bird, i.e., a bird with 
a double call-note like the Cuckoo) in sissTTfassnrfa and *i«j+<jM£H should 
properly belong to the Pitta. If fcpFFf is rendered as 'havinga body like the 
Cuckoo's' it would refer to a bird like the Large Cuckoo-Shrike which is 
a dark grey bird and can by no means be described as wj<s<T. 

Another probable name for the beautiful Indian Pitta is fasTP (f^T 
HHHufr ffesr cPT — a painted bird), corresponding to Hindi hHt, mentioned 
with other song birds of the Himalayas. : 

y f5tcfM<«|s3 3g g^TTfar ^ II ^TfTtfT, 36,2-4. 

qfosH (beautifully painted) is the Common Kingfisher, a little jewel of 
a bird in its own class (Art. 41 ). It is, however, quite possible that fa-tfP 
and qfad-ft are synonymous with each other and refer to the common 
Kingfisher alone. 
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BROAD-BILLS 

The Broad-bills, as their name indicates, are characterised by very broad 
and flattish bills. They are small birds (not over 10") but possess a beauti- 
ful plumage of striking colours — green, blue, black, and yellow. They are 
denizens of deep ever-green forests and insectivorous by habit. The Long- 
tailed Broad-bill is found throughout the Himalayas and Hodgson's Broad- 
bill is confined to the Eastern Himalayas as far west as Nepal. They build 
gigantic pear-shaped nests which are suspended from the end of a branch 
over-hanging a stream or pool of water. They are unwary birds and show 
no fear of man. They have a whistling call and are known as <Kq«ii 
(TTfisrerc?) in Hindi though the name is more appropriate to the 
Long-tailed Broad-bill which is principally green and blue with some 
yellow and orange-yellow on the chin and throat. It has also a blue collar 
(ofa) and a pointed and graduated blue and green tail somewhat 
resembling the Parrot's. Its climbing habits when engaged in searching 
for insect food are very Parrot-like, and being familiar birds of the forests 
of Nepal and its foot-hills it must have had a Sanskrit name. I have, how- 
ever, not come across any for these birds, but the name mtgs&z; for a 
certain plant could well have signified the Long-tailed variety, as birds and 
plants often share names between them. That it had a name after a Parrot 
is clear enough from the Hindi name of <l$yn (Tifrr-spP ) from the collar 
consisting of a single blue stripe as against the two-or three-coloured collar 
of the Large Indian Parrot described as kHUKlfai by poet %v£t in :— 

(I * f * -ft C r-. * 

The Parrot-bills were thus probably known as tiP^l* or . 
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WOODPECKERS 

1. Woodpeckers are well-known Indian birds more than one species of 
which occur in every part of the country. Most of the species are adorned 
with a crimson crest in strong contrast with a pied and darker body-colour. 

and ^sfzz (v.l. w*s*<r) in Sansk. and ^RffeOT, or ^ftesfrra* 
(fr. Sk. ^STfzpr, or Tfesare) in Pali are common names Vor all Wood- 
peckers. If the element mmz in srafsrnr has anything to do with the 
Vedic 3frmft for 'a musical rattle', this name should be regarded as 
primarily applicable to the 'drumming Woodpeckers' like the Great Slaty, 
the Scaly-bellied Green and the Yellow-fronted Pied Woodpeckers which 
produce a vibrating noise, "louder than a watchman's rattle", with 
quickly repeated blows of their beak on a branch or bamboo, and thence 
by ext ension to any Woodpecker. In its original sense, therefore, the name 
srafw would mean, 'one who makes music on wood or bamboo'. 
Generally speaking, however, no such distinction is observed and both 
the names are commonly applied to all birds of the family. One of them 
figures as =fnw in the ^d+^cf) story in the fterfc section of H^dnf ; as 
mrrf (?raw) in the ^rrro (206 ) and as ^wteswj or (yrjs^ in 

t he T* M<Midt. (210). ^Tj^in M. Williams is perhaps' a mistake for 
f*i$44*, cf. Pali My+ldd+ for a Woodpecker. 

2. The Great Slaty Woodpecker of the Himalayan Terai and nearby 
plains is a magnificent bird (20 inches) of an ashy grey plumage with a 
pale crimson patch below the eye and saffron-yellow, tinged with red, 
throat and foreneck. It is not a shy bird and moves in parties of four to 
ten or twelve, and is very noisy. The call is a peculiar and quite distinctive 
whinnying note, and the drumming noise it makes "starts with slow very 
resonant taps which get faster and faster, finishing off with a series of rolling 
reverberations which can be heard at a great distance" (S. Baker), wra 
means (i) the Large Indian Parrakeet, (ii) the Peacock, and (iii) a Wood- 
pecker. Evidently the term is both an epithet and a substantive specifying 
the largest bird in each group, yaw 1 mentions sraro and *ra^r (in- 
correct for ^SfS^r as the Jungle fowl is separately mentioned as j^) 
as different and the former is clearly meant for this grand Woodpecker. 



1. 118. 49 & 53. 
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It has been regarded as one of the auspicious birds of augury and its call 
or resonant drumming was a very welcome sound.: 

— *T^WKd 2 

^ ^P^^rfem I" 

— Hl+uiii^<iu| and T^TSTTCr 3 

3. The beautiful Golden-backed Woodpecker (1 1") is one of the best 
known in the whole group as it is found all over the country from the Hima- 
layan foot-hills downwards. Its pied plumage, bright crimson crest, rich 
golden yellow back and the loud call never fail to attract the attention of 
persons with eyes and ears to see and listen. The synonymy 
includes two additional adnouns TO (having a very powerful call) 

.and for a Woodpecker and these are not found in M. Williams 

and other lexicons. ^ means 'variegated' and 'gold' so that the name or 
epithet means 'having both a variegated and a golden body' 

and it is "submitted that the name applies to this common bird. The 
subject of the following descriptive verse of snmta is most probably this 
Woodpecker : — 

"wftTOrj =et ^rftfw% -c(|itH<fH«i<ifa: i 

The red crest (< ^^ ft) in front, golden-yellow in the middle, and 
brown elsewhere in the plumage hardly fits any other bird, and the poet 
appears purposely to have avoided the rather harsh sounding common 
names for it, and he certainly knew that the name im<Z belonged to a 
different variety of Woodpecker. 

4. The Speckled Piculet (4 inches) and the Rufous Piculet (3.5 inches) 
are tiny Woodpeckers. The first is found throughout the Himalayas and 
the adjoining plains and the second from Nepal Eastwards. They haunt 
bamboos and bore holes in them for nests, the entrance hole being bored 
just below a node (Smytbies). means 'bamboo and also a kind 
of bird' in M. Williams, and the birds of Ramayana and some of 
the Puranas are the beautiful little Piculets whose voices are a quaint little 
piping imitation (or querulous miniature) of their larger brethren (S. 



2. 5.83-25. 

3. 6.18-19;3.158, 52-54. See also H^IHKd 3.108.8; 3. 159, 86; 
H«I5<1"I, Wfewis 42.64. 

4. 10.30. 
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Baker). The following verses help to bring out the difference between 
sfr^r as a bamboo-clump and spfcnp as a bird: — 

"#5r#sr gsrttjsr sftsrt whttFti" ( Hm-^iu i )« 

cT«TT sjslsr ?fn%nri" (Ibid) 7 
"fih^l^H +h+M'i Ti???I*TT" (Ibid) 8 

<frH+3«Mi * rafl»d*HH+< l" (^nn^jTnTr)!) 

Commentators and many lexicographers have missed the meaning of wv^c 
as a bird simply because their mind was obsessed with the dry bamboos of 
Kalidasa in which holes had been bored by the black bees and which when 
blown over by a high breeze produced whistling sounds: — 

"iii*;N'd <hM: +N+r: ^4Hi«n: " (^I^) 10 

5. Finally, I may be forgiven for the wild guess I offer below in respect 
of a couple of verses in the 3t*H«N — 

"wpg?srr ^mhm t^t^stt: ftr^fer: 

W I: tHT ff^TT 3cT 

dcM^dimw: 5rt%^T snjcR" (AV.) 11 

In an attempt at interpreting the above verses the following may well be 
borne in mind: — 

T^ftfa^fajfa i ^ ir^rft srrffa..." (AV.) 1 

where insects and other creeping things so much in evidence in the wet 
season, are mentioned, and 

"t iFSptf ?F?TOft $ ^TTRT fo*flfc ?T: l" (AV.) 13 

where certain malignities are described as iRjsf: and In 
English translations of these Suktas, the terms irer and 3Rr<g are 



5. 3.75.12. 

6. ? ¥ l l<d*ll$l;U| 18.19. 

7. 18.22. 

8. 18.27. 

9. fm 22.50. 

10. 56. 

11. IV.37. 4-5. 

12. XII. 1. 46. 

13. XII. 1.50. 
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taken too literally whereas tfafl Hindi rendering" regards AV. IV. 37 as a 
harm or as prescribing means against the swarms of vanous tropica xnsecfc 
u T La the homes of the Indo-Aryans in the evening dunng the 

: ; " r v a t * - is « the Tys 

mtrpretation having particular regard to the general tenor of this and 
interpreta ion, JF however be stated that my 

other similar suktas of this \ eaa. xi 

agreement with the *«r ends here, as my own rendermg follows a line 

different from theirs. . . , . 

The nuisance of insect-pests must have been very great mdeed in Vedic 
times when the country around was full of jungles and marshes which are 
Z great breeding grounds of all sorts of insect life. Stinking bugs and flies 
(Pcntatomidae and genus Chrysopa respectively) are evd-smelling and seem 
to have been euphemistically addressed as and the buzzing 

(singing) mosquitos, beetles and other insects and moths, swarming and 
Lcing around light and fire, as *W, These were driven off or 
were kept away with the strcng-smelling herbs and incense named earhei 
in the same Sukta. The term. tffci. and would seem tc ,bc insect- 

destroying btrds-^ (Hindis) the beautiul ^loropsxs; «p ( he 
white' Hindi nam, i.e., milk-white and the Whi e bird in the 

verse from Ramayana quoted above), the white Paradise Flycatcher and 
anrctsnfcrnO the drumming and rattling Woodpecker. All three frequent 
large trees in search of pet food and have musical or semi-musical 
IX W-*** a musical instrument) ; Cf RV. 1 143. 3. where the 
root *t in sVrafcr is used in association with as a bird s voice as m the 
above Verses from the AV. Again the dipping and undulating flight of the 
Woodpeckers and the brilliantly white Paradise Flycatchers with their long 
trailing ribbons gives an impression as if the birds are moving on swings 
(fcWT). In short the charm draws an inviting picture of the large fig 
trees, and asks the various insects with the flattering epithets of and 
**«r to be well advised ap^r) to visit the trees where swings 

and music await them (to be, of course, gobbled up there by the birds). 
The principles underlying the charm are deceit and flattery :— 

6 This digression is ju S t intended to secure, if possible, a most ancient 
literary pedigree to a Woodpecker (arais). At any rate the basic idea 
of the charm put forth by the wx* is worth investigation at the 

hands of Vedic Scholars. 

14. Published by the Svadh^aya Mandala of Satara. 

15. In the same way they have been ironically given the names of sweet-smelling herbs 
and herbal products, afopiftl, **** «*■ In alternative these drugs also were 
used with the strong-smelling a^SIf* to drive off the insects-evtl bemgs-as assumed b 
SHIRTO* who renders iRTCferW: as aqswtf or malignant beings, and accordmg to 
him the words ffarr: and 3T3?rr: qualify ST:. < 

16. Compare also- 3TRI^f^^^fl garfo-qftfii** 3.6. mte 
according to tradition is an inauspicious bird— See Art. 
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BARBETS 

1. The Barbetsare essentially birds of the tree-tops, from whence they 
utter their loud monotonous call-notes for hours on end; but owing to 
their green or greenish plumage blending with the foliage they are difficult 
to see, and for this reason few people know them by sight. All nod their 
heads in a peculiar manner in the act of calling. Sanskrit fVm for 'a 
kind of bird', if derived from its habit of eating fa^nr (figs and other 
fruits), may well apply to the Barbets as a group of fruit-eating birds, but 
if the name is after the bird's call it would be specific for a particular Barbet. 

2. The Great Himalayan Barbet (13") is olive-brown streaked with 
greenish-yellow above, and roughly the same colour below, striped yellow 
and brown on the sides, blue down the centre with a scarlet patch under the 
tail. Seen from a distance it appears to be a dark dully-coloured bird. 
Purely arboreal, it is best known by its call, 'a loud melancholy mee-ou 
or pyillo' (Whistler), and according to Hume "a fine plaintive call, till- 
low, till-low, till-low... uttered ' in a chorus, striking and pleasant". 1 
Stuart Baker on the other hand, renders the call as a triple 'pio-pio-pio'. 
It is well-known how difficult it is to render bird-voices into human syllables 
and no two persons agree in their syllabification. Bearing this fact in mind 
and the nature of the bird's call as syllabified above it is not at all difficult 
to see that Hindi fwRrt, and 3mr, and Sansk. fT*m for this Barbet are 
of an onomatopoetic origin as indeed the following Hindi verse would 
show: 

'%^r '"flwt "ftwr' ftrrfi[ #raT ?nf" — THffrfk 

Hindi f ft, from fif and stt^ *T a call, clearly refers to the triple 'pio- pio- 
pio' rendering of S. Baker, while Sans, f^qw is a happy blend of the bird's 
call as well as its fruit-eating habit. 

3. In I H-dM-J (Verse 1676) Sirs says that an oil-thief is 
reborn as a fa^m bird ("fauHW^uild") which would seem to be in keeping 
with the bird's olive or yellow-brown plumage... the colour of oil. It is 
one of the birds that were eaten in the long past : 



1. "Stray Feathers", Vol. VIII. 
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"ttl* ^TT5Tt?J cWT fqrq^Rfr"— w4%fT, p. 46 

The *tz$ of.^r a fig-berry and ^ to destroy; Prakrit^srffT— 

appears to be the same as fa*ra. n->Hl<4* of^T^tw (''*~*<^+ 
ij^HKl ") and areiTipnri, 1.7, and wj \ <i+ of H^m, 118, 55, refer like 
fttq^r in a dual sense to the bird's habit of keeping to dense foliaged 
tree-tops a bower to disappear or conceal) and its sweet 

call-notes (^T— pleasing). Hindi fintoft for this Barbet is very close 
to these names — T'^pft - *mt -fmtft. 

4. The Northern Green Barbet (10.5" ) and the Lineated Barbet (IT) 
are generally of a green colour and both have a similar call — kutur-kutur- 
kutur— and they go by the name J3T in the North as well as in the South and 
in Ceylon. These are undoubtedly the f<n? birds of the *f%rr where one 
of them forms a trio of very noisy birds dedicated to the deities presiding 
over horse-races: — 

"sRrfer: $dfrjfeflg*a 4 I EH I H, l"— -24.39. 

*<rfa is the Screech Owl or the Noisy Common Owlet and sreft§the 
White-breasted Water-hen, and the noisy character of all three is typical 
of the tumultuous applause and commotion attending a horse-race. The 
Blue-throated Barbet (9") with its 'took-a-rook', 'took-a-rook' is known as 
in the vernacular and would be included in the group. This 

noisy Barbet has, as it were, the fire in its throat and has therefore been 
consecrated to arfrr 2 : — 

"3T«W ttW*" — V.S. 24, 23. 

5. The Crimson-throated Barbet (6") is a thick-billed, gaudy and 
dumpy looking green bird of the size of the Common Sparrow. It has a 
loud, monotonous ringing call tuk, tuk, tuk, , as of a distant copper- 
smith hammering on his metal (Salim Ali), heard during the hotter parts 
of the day. The regular beat of its notes combined with its head -movements, 
now in one direction and now in another is very suggestive of a little drum- 
mer-boy playing alternately on a pair of small drums and that is how 
it is called feNm«H* in g?jcr and feN^M* (v.l. sFwtp) in TO? from 
firfanr a drum or in Prakrit 'bell-metal- ware' and 'Worker in Brass' 3 and 
vn^a a small boy. Prakrit *\ <mm* and Pali fsfcr (fefar ?— ftfar) refer to 
it. Hindi 5T'm^r or <nm (coppersmith) corresponds to the meaning of the 
word ftfor in Prakrit, whence its popular English name, 'the Coppersmith'. 

6. The showy appearance of this little green bird, with patches of red, 
yellow and black about the head and breast accounts for its selection for the 
next birth of a jewel-thief in jpjFTfa under the name of |^>cf*, a gold-smith: 



2. See para 6, Art. 27. 
3. 
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TT fr i ^ThimHilH fc^T ^t*nr i 
fafirarfr ^ T^TTfa t^<jn 12.61 

Similarly the £w (cf. ?W a gold-smith) of the following is this 
Barbet : 

3jWsfrre*nSw pm*n ? 1 V> 36.4 

Both these names are very close to Hindi ffsmra (Copper-smith) for 
the bird though the former gives it a higher status. 
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HONEY-GUIDE 

A single species of this bird, the yellow-backed Honey-Guide, occurs 
in the Himalayas at two places only, viz., in Sikkim and near Murree and 
Abbotabad where, again, it is very rare. No Sanskrit name is available for 
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The birds of this family are divided into two groups, the one arboreal 
and parasitic, and the other terrestrial and non-parasitic. 

A. PARASITIC CUCKOOS 

1 . The parasitic nature of Cuckoos has long been known in India 
as we find one named as apwr in the tff^TT, 24.34. Other common 
names are "rora or <reg*£. These are usually applied to the Himalayan 
Cuckoo and the Koel but the expression <rwz srrfa evidently includes the 
*cm; group as well : — 

faWH+M, 27.4, Pt. 12. 

In this verse a love-sick person complains principally against the Cuckoo 
but generalises against the whole tribe including the Hawk-Cuckoos, the 
Pied Crested-Cuckoo, etc. whose calls are not welcome to a separated lover. 
Cuckoos other than the Black Koel cuckold small birds of different kinds, 
e.g., Babblers, Chats, Pipits, Wagtails, etc., and knowledge of this fact on 
the part of the ancients is fully reflected in the names given above and in 
the half verse from sn^^cM given below : — 

"srrwfow*wid p^w^trt 

*mFeH : qwr: qlNAjf-d" — 5.22. 

The Koel of the plains on the other hand victimises the common House- 
Crow and occasionally the Jungle-Crow, and is therefore called +1+^. 
The male bird's loud call of 'ff has given us names like fg^5, 
Jjpjl' etc., for it and the name jg 1 for the night of the New- 
moon which is supposed to be as black as the bird itself. Sanskrit 
appears to have been formed on a false analogy with the Prakrit 



1. AV. 7.47.1. For other derivations of f|r see m^P, 6.11.23. 
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ftr^sr though, independently of the latter, it can stand by itself as " Crow- 
tailed" which, however, is quite colourless and uninteresting. ft^JT 
(^rr^TT J- the Crow's father's sister) for the female Koel, 
on the' other hand, seems to be an excellent name based upon the bird's 
parasitism. In India a sister often leaves her little children with a brother 
for rearing them and this is exactly how the female Cuckoo deals with her 
supposed brother, the Crow, and hence her nick-name, 'the Crow's aunt'. 
The Koel shares the' names and to with the European and 

the Asiatic Cuckoos which breed in the Himalayas and, very sparingly, 
on the hills in certain parts of the country. It is therefore difficult to say 
whether a given reference is to the Cuckoo proper or to the Koel. 

2. in ''s^TTssirrffHra;''— V.S., 24.34. would be the Cuckoo if 
the Samhita was compiled in the North-West, for the Koel is non-existent 
in the extreme North-West and rare in the Punjab, but if the compila- 
tion took place in the mwfcr, it is more probably the Koei. The reason for 
the dedication of the. bird to the deity presiding over the Half-months 
is apparently the fact that the bird performs only half its part in reproduc- 
tion and the particular name chosen emphasises this. 

3. The poets of Kashmir and others describing Himalayan scenery 
(e.g. in the Puranas and other literature) have mentioned the Cuckoo by 
names like ^^5, to, TORT, to^, and <mftfer and these names in the 
particular context refer to the European or the Asiatic Cuckoo both of 
which have a similar and very sonorous call of two notes 'ku-koo'. In 
'%TTPI to:" V.S., 24.29 to is one of these and the name, used purposely 
(HTfasmO, must refer to the sweet amorous voice of the bird in the Spring. 
Poetic names like TSP^ and iRT?f would again seem to refer to these two 
birds as their voice is more melodious than the Koel's; Cf. "3««Prat =rrr fRt 
^tf^...3TfiTf^msfCpKt"— Kunala Jataka, where the extremely pleasant and 
full-throated voice of the (Cuckoo with spotted or variegated 
plumage; 3*T a spol, cf. jfiTOT for S*TOT, v.l. 3*TOT) is mentioned. Both 
the birds are grey above and barred or spotted white below and have been 
distinguished from the Koel or Miwlfw ) as 5%^ftfer :— 

ffimft fafT: qrnPtHWId ^rffT" — 2.52.2 
" ^ c- TH^ I: 2 tf?TT f^: 4>¥«M I Wl "— ffcrer, 2.88.69 

In the sTK^r $3, a Jain work by ^wfarfapf, two Cuckoo birds 
('eft trtw') arc one of the ten different items seen in a dream, and 
the scholiast explains the birds to be a s%?r wrtfcx and a fafaa ^"rfer. 
5% ^rf^r being the same as or f^sT ^tfer in Pali the latter faf^f =RTf%?T 
is either a mistake for #tor or is to be rendered as fa not f*?, 

variegated i.e. of a uniform colour viz. black, or again it may 



"3=H"t+tejT3T: i.e. bred in the Himalayas. 5Wt=P\ 
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refer to one of the Malkohas which have a variegated plumage. In the 
Kunala Jataka, the Koel is called ^IW =fitf%?T and the Asiatic Cuckoo 
j^r 4.1fo<H 5«r s is Pali for Sansk. <^f and has taken the place of (i. e . 
jsq) due to an erroneous substitution of j^T for 5*7, e.g. in yaRT. _<*lft><i 
is a synonym for it in the Pali-English Dictionary (PTS. Edition). Hindi 
$5< 35 or 513 fr- — 3^ a fi° wer > f° r the same bird is a more correct 
form of 3"E (3^). 

4. The Himalayan Cuckoo, breeding in the Himalayas from Kashmir 
Eastwards, resembles the Asiatic Cuckoo in coloration and size but has a 
different voice. The male has a spring-song consisting of four dull booming 
notes, 'hud-hud-hud-hud' similar in tone to the call of the Hoopoe (Smy- 
thies), This Cuckoo would therefore seem to be the jpffa, a srf? bird of 

"Tffi : f^jfas^" is the definition given for it in the ^t9T, and 
f^fa is also a small child's drum in Prakrit. The name is thus fully 
descriptive of the bird. This is apparently the Cuckoo whose voice has 
been described by tsPTfFT as 'W+^H+fow-f:" (like the sound of a drum) 
in (3TT) anft JTTW 33.89. In the preceding verse he uses the common 
classical expression »1Pm i «hm for the Koel. The name may also apply 
to the Indian Cuckoo which too has a similar call of four melodious 
notes, "bo-ko-ta-ko", capable of being syllabified as "pu-pu, pu-pu" 
as well. *K4M<* (from'F&r, a drum) is a kind of Himalayan bird in %HTrTT 
WRFfr verse 2099 and from the similarity of the name to gfffa it may 
also be for the Himalayan Cuckoo. Two other bird-names have been 
derived from the names of different kinds of drum rsf^ni"^^ (fefw- 
the Little Barbet, and m»ifa+ the Stone Plover — See Arts. 

35 and 64. 

5. No description of jtcrt in Sanskrit literature, but refers to the 
Sweet Song of the "thrice welcome darling of the spring" — the Cuckoo or 
the Koel, the |cT of India. : — 

" $*j,^ r ^ ^ ^M^4IW^d4«+Y+tf+P>ld*i I 

9.26. 

I give below just a few examples to illustrate the knowledge of the ancients 
regarding some of their peculiarities, e.g. — 

(i) Cuckoos do not pair for the breeding season like other birds and 
promiscuity is very common with them (Jerdon) and this fact not 
only underlies the Prakrit adnoun <nj?T (Sk. qtgsr a libertine) for the 
male Cuckoo but also the punishment prescribed for a man who has insul- 
ted his brother's wife. He is to be reborn as a <H+ir*<rt so that he may 



3. Is it possible that J«T ■fclf+tf is the Pali rendering of Sansk. <j^f?tfec ? 
If so, the latter would be specific for the Himalayan Cuckoo though the later poets extended 
the term to the male of the Koel as well. 
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suffer the torture and humiliation of seeing his own sweetheart being pur- 
sued by others:— 

•3 C 

irfnrRcr, 13.11 1.76 

(ii) Those who have listened to the first broken and incomplete notes of 
the Cuckoo in early spring will appreciate the following : — 

"^5% mfaci i%sfa ftrfM 4>+ifaHHi 1" 

9TT|pW, 6.4 

' 'S^H^dlPM^Rdl: 

e 

srfa^rr ^ w^raw: 1" t^t, 9.34 

As the season advances the voice becomes fuller and sweeter 

"^dl*$<IHI<*+qiiJ4>UA: 

HWriPhcfr q^TER ^¥3T" fiTTOf^, 3.32 
adding character to mountain scenery: — 

"M^<jHTir+^l^<HIHr^M^dl=l cRT TT^T l" ^TPT, 36.1 16. 

No poetic embellishment however can match the following simple state- 
ment about the peculiar charm that the Cuckoo lends to sylvan surroundings 

"+Y+<HHi m: 5^: W&i iraTRt l" T^PJTPT, fffe, 24.38 

6. Cuckoos whose calls are different from those of the birds men- 
tioned above are : (i) the Hawk Cuckoo, the Common and the Large; 
(ii) the Plaintive Cuckoo; (iii) the Banded Bay Cuckoo; (iv) the Violet 
Cuckoo; (v) the Emerald Cuckoo; (vi) the Drongo Cuckoo; (vii) the 
Pied Crested Cuckoo and (viii) the Red -Winged Crested Cuckoo. The 
first three and No. (vii) go under the common name of MTrnF in Sans- 
krit, as their notes are plaintive in character. The breeding time for these 
often runs into the rainy season and the males are then very vocal. This 
coupled with the fact that they derive all the moisture they need from 
their soft food consisting of caterpillars and various kinds of figs etc. and 
are therefore not seen to visit the water, has given rise to the popular fiction 
that they drink only rain-drops and that ground water is harmful to them 

" a^uMldd'eiW^ld+Mi Wl+O) ."* Hence also the conceit that their 

persistent calls are an appeal to the rain-cloud for a few drops to cool 
their parched throats. This interesting belief has given us some very 
beautiful -iMlfad type of poetry. 

4. Quoted by M. R. Kale in his notes on T^ST, 5.17. 
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7. qw are certain birds in the ^srar srrenfr. trt in Prakrit 
means form or thirst; and tbct is the name of a lake and a river. The word 
i<Ft would thus appear to have some connection with water or the desire 
for it, and t't^T is probably the Pali equivalent of =9TRm: which are 
supposed to be ever thirsty. No other name for the appears in 
the long lists of birds occurring in the Jataka and it is far too important 
a bird to be omitted. 

■ticMd*" ! '! ! gives a mixed list of synonyms for the ^T5Rr : — 

^fq^raTsft" £l<ld: d=^"?fl, " 

and looking to some of them, like OTTf, etc. which clearly 

indicate the colour of the plumage, it is impossible to say that they all 
belong to only one kind of bird. The list certainly includes the names 
of several kinds of ^m:. Thus vpmi, ^flf (Hindi, WtfT), ^ft^r 5 , and 
(Cf. for it in Bengal) are clearly for the very noisy Hawk Cuckoos 
which are of a grey-brown colour (snj, ft^rc) ; *pffiPT, ^nfsw (M.W.) 
and faur^ (having a triple note) are for the Plaintive Cuckoo which 
is known as 7*terr or in Marathi (from Prakrit qrar and Sanskrit 

srm, sn^fircO and has a triple call of 'whe-whe-ew' or 'pi-pi-yu' ; STW 
(Pied or variegated) is the larger form of the Pied Crested Cuckoo 
(Clamator jacobinus) and finally fTTta and (of a green colour) 

clearly point to the Emerald Cuckoo, for ^rcfa is also a name for the 
Emerald Dove and the Green Pigeon. Its call, according to S. Baker 6 
is "a shrill but not unmusical succession of three notes". The Violet Cuckoo 
occurs in Assam but not to the west of it. It is generally a silent bird and has 
no Sanskrit name for itself. 

8. 5i^fWFrfT has "wfol TOwf" and the name wu%pr7T 
(adorned with bars or stripes) clearly refers to the Banded Bay Cuckoo 
which is barred brown and rufous all over including the head and the 
face. The call notes of this bird are not unlike those of the Plaintive 
Cuckoo but it also has another call resembling the Cuckoo's 'Bo-ko- 
ta-ko', though much higher. 

9. The following verse from the v^mrm mentions the bird fsPFf 
with : — 

" fa^ld^iW tT MMfafa g :. Wi: \" 3.158.53 

Now fWP also means 'a black bee' or ^ and *nsr is also the 
Drongo. The Drongo Cuckoo "is remarkable for its extra-ordinary resem- 



5. <pfa»3rer-=iT fro fas^n: ^"T: ? 

6. Second Edition of F.B.I. 
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blance, both in structure and coloration, to the common Black Drongo. 
It differs from all other Cuckoos in the shape of the tail, which is very long 
and forked " 7 . "Its call is a most human whistle of six notes in ascend- 
ing scale and it also utters a very plaintive double note, sounding like 
"wee-whip" and very like a breeding call of the common Black Drongo. 
Its flight also is generally dipping and buoyant, much like the flight of that 
bird . . . . " (Ibid), fwp (faw T^'+l^Pd 91*51^), therefore being a synonym of 
tr^f, would seem to have been very appropriately chosen for the Drongo 
Cuckoo. It also means a musical instrument, perhaps some sort of a whistle, 
so named after the bird's voice: cf. and fl^rr, both as birds and 

musical instruments. 

10. The Hawk Cuckoo is one of the commonest birds of India and 
some of its names, given in the <titrH rioter have already been men- 
tioned above. The older names for it are st^pr and 3^rg as seen 
in the list of 5T^ birds in and gsra respectively. The name STcJjg 

is of frequent occurrence in Puranic and other literature and at 
times it becomes difficult to say what bird is exactly meant, for the term also 
means at least a couple of water-birds. The Lexicons also give quite a 
number of so-called names for the Hawk Cuckoo which are really in the 
nature of descriptive epithets, and ^mj qualified with one of them 
at a time should be specific for a particular bird. In poetry, however, where 
'brevity is the soul of wit' or, perhaps, of mystification, the epithets are 
dropped and the bare homonym is given. ("Jfre^fr 5Tc^" — rrafa 
$««ilRt — «i«;<t><«4s<<) is one of such epithets and as it means 'exhilarating, 
gladdening', it should refer to the Hawk Cuckoo whose voice is appre- 
ciated in India and therefore figures very largely in erotic poetry. 8 
Referring to these birds calling all around in the Himalayas Herbert 
Stevens characterises the chorus as a "pandemonium which reigns 
all day long and throughout the long hours of the night" 8 which 
may be contrasted with a healthy appreciation of the same by the hardy 
ancients of India: 

«IM<mwu|, 1.63 
"«<Hltf«*M^H^PfHHT: l" faWTf^T^fcr, 11.15 

The voice of the Hawk Cuckoo never caused 'brain-fever' to the nature- 
loving except, of course, the love-lorn: 

"wif+d: qfsrroT: snMfor ^ snrt i 

%^rfinT^+u6Mi «M£Hi ^ sirfara-:" fj. *rrc?r, 15.27.9 

7. F.B.I. 2nd Edition. 

8. Other epithets are considered in Art. 58: Cf. for the Kocl. 

9. Journal of B.N.H.S.; XXH.680. 
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" M^TKk^ #3? w^rf*r:" — HWi4,<r°r, 68.1 

spjk^t H'H ' qfatxi wHf^rRr ?iwrii" <jWn u i, 4.1.24 

It was also a favourite cage-bird as fftar is represented in the ^ra 
\mm , wishing an affectionate goodbye to her pet-birds including a 
sre^ (Act.6.27); Cf. also the idiomatic phrase, "3*31 <P*5r?: 5Tc!g" 
(Act. 8. 72) for a person completely under one's control. 

11. ^rig is a bird in iRpw" srrsr. «f. 24.38 and the name 
means 'rain-invoker'. It is evidently one of the Catakas. An alternative 
form '*rffr( occurs in the bird-list quoted from TTTRrT by Wiwot in his 
commentary on ^T%tT 85.28. This name is on a par with names like 
cpffipr and considered' above, and all three remind one of srnre 
probably a bird answered back by another bird, RP~t* in the sn^IHt 
hymn of RV. : — 

^wtfafe STR^nT 5TWTP#^|" RV. 10.146 

\<m also would therefore appear to be a kind of ^m:, and having 
regard to the loud and persistent call of the Hawk Cuckoo, it is probably 
entitled to claim all these names (except ^'fiPT) in its own right. 

12. From amongst the different birds going under the name of W 
only two appear to be the favourites of Sanskrit Poets, the Hawk Cuckoo, 
always mentioned as *TRPP and rarely as strftf, and the larger Pied 
Crested Cuckoo, called more correctly as mvff than as ^TcRT though it is 
the of many a verse in sn^rar and other poetry. To the poets 
any is simply a ^m: and they do not seem to worry what particular 
kind of bird they are actually referring to. In this way even the name 
srqf has lost its identity. «t. i kwm , however, would seem, for once at least, 
to have observed the distinction. Two examples from the iTC^l should 
suffice : — 

(i) if? ^sftr T^rar^fr wot vti 

^TfrS3T# Tf* ^ld+^ ?RFSr: \" ( v.l. 

(ii) "?tW ffcffifw %*rtr«r^i: 

MK-^re fr 3r?T5iw?: g^i^rfor n" 

In the first example =?ra^ is most probably the Hawk Cuckoo with its 
powerful and persistent call justifying the use of the epithet *PRT: or 



10. For fx<f="H see Art. 45. 
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?TT=r: which would be out of place for the plaintive calls of other 
Catakas. In the second, *u<ff is clearly the Pied Crested Cuckoo, at 
least for purposes of the last verse where the cloud is called -jHyH^t to 
suit the 'drop-craving' bird — src^ has three other specific senses — 
"tiivjfx-iiai 'TS'T fT^ ^ Hd-tf* — " ft^55T^l5T, and it would appear that the 
term is to be taken in all its four senses — one for everyone of the four 
lines. The #r or w^f tree is also called vjw^z or *r^pr??nr, 'beloved of the 
large Black Bee', two varieties of which are known as mvff (variegated ) 
viz. (i) Xylocopa aestuans and (ii) X. basalis, as both of them have 
white or yellow pubescence on their backs. The first is found throughout 
India and the second in North India. The Bee-lines making for the qfa 
trees are supposed to lead the way for the Cloud, ij^frfirc is a kind of 
deer, probably the Spotted Deer (f^ ?r«? ?trr) which is *nrf in Sanskrit, 
and a herd of these, advancing to feed upon the newly risen (kind 
of lily plants which sprout up with the first showers), are the rnvgr: under- 
stood in the second line. The third refers to elephants, with reddish-white 
marks (to or top) on their bodies and hence called ?rrqf, sniffing their 
way in search of new grass; Cf. the following references to this same habit 
of elephants : — 

im-^T, 44. 

"cTctfr fefterfr 
*pfta ftreT <rq€: wtw 

c o 

i«Roi)mi} ePRTfaqFr^PT n" T^tsr, 3.3. 

^ifer^'THR adopts this interpretation of the verse in his com- 
mentary on ita^ and I submit, correctly. The plaintive wail of Rama 
for Sita is likened to the persistent call-notes of the tfR^ : — 

Tmm, 4.30.13 

The smaller form of the Pied Crested Cuckoo is permanently resident in 
Ceylon and part of the Madras Presidency. The larger form, which is mig- 
ratory, occurs in the rest of India, and "there is reason to believe that it 
winters in Africa" (Whistler). Salim Ali also remarks that "the larger 
'Pica' is a rains (breeding) visitor to the rest of our area (i.e. excluding 
Ceylon and South India), presumably from Africa". He adds further that 
"The arrival in our midst of the larger migrant race coincides with the 
onset of the S-W Monsoon". The HK^- mzw thus moves northward in 
India with the Monsoon and the poetical suggestion of the birds acting as 
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guides to the Cloud in his north-bound journey is based on this observed 
fact of nature. The bees, deer and wild elephants are introduced to com- 
plete the picture. 

13. These birds leave the country with their young after they have 
been reared by their foster parents by the end of October and are not seen 
again in the country for nearly six months, i.e. till about June. They were 
therefore supposed to spend this time out of sight and hence the name 
ft<fl+« (one living in heaven, Himalayas or the sky). Belief in the 
invisibility of the white Wagtail for a period of five months, April to August, 
due to its growing a crest offers a good parallel to the above (Art. 26). 
iprftrsra has incorporated this belief regarding the ffTTf =TRffi in the follow- 
ing verse where king paper's sky-going chariot encounters the birds 
above the clouds: — 

TcH h Po=m m i «nP^i*fk<i«iii 

fwmfa *fl+<r<M^fa: ll" *l l $«d«f , u 7.7 

It is worth noting in this connection that the whole of the action of the Sixth 
Act, the immediately following journey of king to vs's heaven, his 
brief stay there' and return (Act 7) take place in the spring season, and the 
existence of the =?ra^ birds in the region beyond the clouds coincides 
with the absence of the Pied Crested Cuckoos from the country below. 
Additional support for this view is found in another mythological name 
for the ^m;, viz., %?r'f (ki^+Hs^ and m^ i n'R^Hfi r) based on the Puranic 
story of a king of that name who being unable to go straight to heaven 
was changed into a constellation and remained suspended midway 
between heaven and earth through the power of sage fe ^iftld . fasTf^, is 
also the migratory Wagtail according to M. Williams. The Mt. Everest 
Expedition of 1 922 saw this Cuckoo in the Himalayas at an elevation of 
14000 feet. 12 It is a fcrtetf indeed and irfkm had good reason to place it 
there. 

14. The Red-winged Crested Cuckoo is resident in the Himalayas 
and in South India. Its voice is a very loud, harsh scream, utterred cons- 
tantly during the breeding season (May and June in the Western Hima- 
layas) and fairly often at other times. Since its call is neither sonorous 
nor plaintive in character it cannot be termed a ^t?rt. ftrf^T means 



11. Kalidasa seems to have borrowed the idea of the birds' passing between the spokes 
of a fast-moving wheel from the JTfnTnST (1.33.4) where JP5S is said to have re- 
duced himself in size and got through a fast-moving wheel to bring away the strongly guar- 
ded 3^. 

12. J.B.N.H.S. XXX, 682. 
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'a Cuckoo' and also the 'red colour'" and it is suggested that because of the 
presence of red in the wings and the shape of the body and parasitic habits 
being those of a Cuckoo, the name ftff? suits this bird more than any 

other Cuckoo. . , 

15 tot in the well known verse of *T?Tff* beginning tt W 
mTOPW *«T"-can only be the Hawk Cuckoo which calls aloud 
and incessantly. Similarly the TOT of the following verse is again the 
same, as the TOT visits North India only during the rams:- 

inft^firaRT, 1-33. 

I may here point out a slight error of interpretation of the following half 
verse : — 

srprc smrfsfa Wife snssfr wrt ST?r sfcrm n 

H - o«) e nfc.+, 5.18 

Here the guilty bird calling "ST^" ^ is of course a TOT for which 
the poet has used «W as a term of contempt and abuse, but Prof. 
R B. Karmarkar holds too literally that the "wretched heron ( Stork 
perR B. Raddy and V. G. Paranjape) is calling "smrs" "s^ • 
Stork, Heron or the white Ibis-is in the first place too mean a bird to be 
seriously mentioned in describing the noble sentiment of love. Secondly 
the Storks are voiceless; no Heron calls loudly enough or persistently, aid 
the White Ibis iust booms. It is only the birds belonging to the "w or 
qfsnr: like the Swan, Goose, Flamingo, Peacock, Cuckoo and 
TOT that have been referred to in love-poetry. Again, S. P. Pandit, 
quoted with approval by M. R. Kale in his notes on T^r 5.17 is cate- 
gorical that the Crested Cuckoo has a long bow-shaped crest, pulled back 
and held fast by an arrow-like attachment which prevents any downward 
movement of the bird's head and bill, and it is therefore impossible for it to 
drink any but rain-water. I need hardly add that the idea is fantastic in 
the extreme, and the TOT birds have as free a neck and head as any other 
bird and there is nothing in their bodily structure to prevent them from 
drinking ground-water if they want to. Pandit was possibly misled by a 
verse like the following: — 



13. See derivation of W^TO and other terms with the same base in 
The word also means the Asoka tree which bears red flowers, and the red or yellow amaran- 
thus. 
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g^rfacTFrfvT, 679 

Not only Pandit but a lesser poet" also has misunderstood the above verse 
when borrowing from it. 

Like the TtlTer there is ample poetic coinage for the TOT as well, 
e.g. j^fror, Wfw, Tf^r, Ernrc, a^srer, etc. 

B. NON-PARASITIC CUCKOOS 

1. This group includes the Coucal (Crow-Pheasant), the Malkohas 
and the Sirkeers, commonly known as Ground-Cuckoos as all of them are 
of terrestrial habits. The Coucal has a shining black body and chestnut- 
red wings; the large Green-billed Malkoha has a green gloss on the upper 
plumage and a hooked green bill; and the Sirkeers also have green in the 
plumage but have red and yellow parrot-like bills. All have long heavy 

tails. . 

2 The Coucal is one of the best known birds of the country with a 
characteristic call, a deep and rather sonorous hoop-hoop-hoop, heard at 
all times of the day but more often early in the morning. As the calling 
progresses, the number of hoops frequently increases and sometimes as many 
as twenty-five hoops are uttered at a stretch. The oldest name for it is 
TTf* placed in the W*TT group of birds in *TCT as it hunts mostly on 
the ground for insects, caterpillars, grasshoppei s, lizards, small snakes 
etc. Whistler notes that due to its heavy build, slow gait and the habit 
of feeding on the ground it is often mistaken for a game bird (ftfa*). Other 
names for it are— frHM$4jd , T^traTTfT, F^W' f 51 ^' 15*' and 
Lexical synonymies are as under: — 

(i) "fTWiT^f^| fW : $£+* c H : " — IF^fa ^ 

(ii) "f^T?fr *=PP <TfS#T ^ft"— 

(iii) "^m snf: f^ff ff^Ttl" — 

(iv) "^m: WRT (Sf*? ) «tffil%"— ^ft- 

(v) "SS^ : Tfeff^k : " — ^iWkifn. 

The word "j^" in the above compound names simply means a 'bird' 
in general as in srRTRT^ for a Pigeon. S *rt or jwren: means 'potter' 
and the sound of tapping or blowing into an empty eartherr jar seems to 



14. Author of verses 1746 and 1786, in ^iftflwRi. 
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have offered an excellent parallel for the voice of two birds — (i) a 
particular kind of hooting owl, known as and f**ftw (Art, 49) and 

(ii) the Coucal, named §i*T in H<*^<l«l 118, 51; cf. R=kl$*U 'voice of an 
empty vessel' — M.W. 

3. The identity of fMM$<t$d and $<HM$=t$*( together with the 
splitting up of the former into "^<HH' f =tf s "in the |KFP?ff has led to an 
incorrect synonymy of f^f? with though these two names standing 
by themselves are altogether different, $<H;d being the Common or the 
Wild Cock andfpfff the Coucal; Cf. *w$«t$») for the Water-Cock which 
too has a booming call. None of the important lexicons like SFTWlW, 
3rf*rETFT fa-dwFr, ^rm tM-riftfaw and TMftw mentions f^W as a 
synonym for |pfj£, a cock. On the other hand there is literary evidence 
to show that jpigpr is quite a different bird from the Jungle Fowl 
(PS*):— 

T^T*rR?r, 13.54.10-11 

The ^T5R 3lTcR> also clearly distinguished between J^fje and |ptji? 
(5*5*):— 

"^^PU f^fHT ^TIT 31^H»^ u +R>nY' — Verse, 2098 

'VPwi ? ^ ^g'+kl ^ pffT" — Verse, 2100 

Thus Iptj^T in the following is the Coucal and not a cock: — 

^H'dl^lHW, 9.7. 

The full verse describes a mid-day scene in the hot weather and the idea in 
the above line is that while the Doves are continuously cooing high up in 
their resting places the Coucals are 'hooping' lower down in the trees. The 
word ^5FT implies 'continuous calling' and suits the Coucals better 
than the wild cocks that go to rest and sleep and ordinarily do not crow 
during the hot hours of the day. The onomatopoetic explanation of the 
name pj»r given in ^fwsjRf^Wfftr and the Marathi name for the 
Coucal, ^rsm: ipFfr (from f^r^n: j*fjz) leave no doubt whatever about its 
identity, and the rendering of "Phasianus gallus" i.e. the wild cock, in 
M. Williams is incorrect. 

4. Each of the two lines of the following verse from the txrsst^i is 
descriptive of a single bird, the first deals with nk^sfa the Fairy Blue- 
Bird (Art. 18) and the second with the Coucal: — 



"?fW-°fe>fa: #fc«MM: «l*Hd+l£>ffr: I 
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Two other variants of the verse are as below: — 

f^f^r: f^frrTR: ttMch*: ii" 

Quoted in the gloss on 3tMFif?7, Paradkar's edition, 

N. S. 1939. 

" fad^tel hI'^jm: 5ST<? *mHd<t>lt>fd: I 

^4Jd: J+JjdkM: <^H<f <Tt)=)«l*: ll" 

Quoted by Tripurari on ^Mdl^iy^, 9.7, Niranaya 
Sagar edition, 1926, and M. R. Kale in 
his Notes on the same, Poona. 

A descriptive synonymy for the bird known as ir occurs separately 
in the wi^ir : "fenn>r?g *f?fr". K. M. Vaidya in his an^i^t."!*! 
renders f ?j*r as a variety of the Red Jungle Fowl ; a large type of cock 
per ^5rf or according to some (?fo %r%) even the Turkey-Cock (?). 

5. With Jifjl as a certainty for the Coucal and <<fcHc*fa> for Pheasants 
having red orbital skin it is difficult to resist the conclusion that the 
correct original reading of the second half of the above verse was as 
under : 

"|pff*T: J^mTP?: FTSTsft + : i" 

and the descriptive words ^pt: vm*: belong to a different synonymy 
for the bird named 3>fW which besides being a heavy plump bird 
resembling in outline the gourd fitted to a guitar or sfHr as a sound box 
(^f^t i srafenw — 4m«c*w ; *irr srctt — pr^s, =f?t^) had also 
a variegated plumage (faeppif^- sft), and I have identified this truly 
^|f*rmT bird with the Himalayan Snow Cock (Art. 55). The epithets 
<W«IW and <<M«}4a> are evidently wrong readings inserted by ignorant 
scribes. The Coucal being a black bird with chestnut-red wings has a 
better claim to the attribute of <<MH<ifo than to the others. Similarly the 
incorrect reading of $<t$di<i<*: is due to the confusion between f^pr and 
fpfjs. The epithet mm (land-born) really distinguishes it as ?TWf^f*T 
from the Water-Cock which is ^mf^T (Art. 58), the call of both being of 
a booming variety (SpRpnTFr). The red glow of sun has been compared 
with the chestnut-coloured wings of the coucal: — 

^RT^, 5, after verse 76 

The Hindi name for the Coucal is WfRC which it is difficult to derive 
though it may be from 1|:+^, 1f£g : or Tff with afhra, or again from 
T^>, a sweet-calling bird, with a secondary reference to 'a bard', or 

vcvm who wakes up royalty with soft music in the morning. The Coucal 
too begins its hooping call at dawn; cf. the following: — 

n^rrer, 3.236.10 
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6. Malkohas and Sirkeers frequent undergrowth and forest or scrub- 
jungle and are seldom seen in the open. Their food chiefly consists of insects, 
grasshoppers etc. and also berries for which they hunt in bushes and trees. 
They are great skulkers and prefer to seek safety by foot rather than by wing 
and are expert in threading their way through tangled scrub and dense 
bushes. They are, generally silent birds and their voice is a soft chuckle or 
a croak, TO> mentions three names for birds of the Cuckoo family 
together. . . . ^TRT, *1(«M, and srjt^ (Hawk Cuckoo) in the sr^? class. #W 
means a 'forester and a dwarf (^tw) and is a most appropriate name 
for Malkohas and Sirkeers. The Small Green-billed Malkoha of South 
India is %T*PT ^T=ft' in Telugu, so that the allied bird of the North, viz. 
the Large Green-billed Malkoha should be the 3? W of The following 
description of the natural secretive instincts of f+<ld and jpr is fully 
applicable to the birds in question : — 

<<HM<Hl, 2.3 

(+r^< according to the lexicons means a Cuckoo or a Koel, and fop$<.ia 
'a Parrot as well as a Cuckoo'. Now the Sirkeer Cuckoos are known as 
sprat cffaT in Hindi and 'Adavi chilluka' in Telugu, both names meaning 
'Jungle-Parrot' from their green upper parts and red curved bills. Again, 
the Large Himalayan Green-billed Malkoha goes by the name of w?r 
if?tfara (Jungle Cuckoo) in Bengal. A comparison of these local names with 
r+r-^<M (of the nature of a few) in its two senses makes it abundantly 
clear that the name r+P^<ld like tfTRT of really belongs to these 

birds of the Cuckoo family and not to the Cuckoo proper or the Koel. 
It is also a synonym for the red-breasted Paroquest or <fcnrs *£P in 

7. Finally, the term 'WR:', name of a particular bird in the Fifth 
Pillar (Delhi-Topra) Edict of Asoka would seem to be the same as ^xm 1 , 
and evidently refers to the Malkohas and Sirkeers. It is also highly pro- 
bable that the 3r'4|^+, a forest bird of the Himalayas, named in the km^K 
*>NcH, Verse 2099 , is the Larger Himalayan Green-billed Malkoha or 
one of the two Sirkeer Cuckoos, the Punjab Sirkeer and the Bengal Sirkeer 
Cuckoo, the latter of wlrch also occurs in Nepal and Bihar, or all three 
taken as a group of skulking birds. Etymologically the name should mean 
one who is anxious about his personal safety and therefore conceals himself 
— in short a skulker, from sr^ plus |^ or %r; Cf. ^rf^crw concealed in 
secret ( RV.4.5.8). The Pali name would thus seem to correspond to 
snciremraff^T: descriptive of the people in the quotation from <dl=Hl 
given above. 

1. ^TIcT — >rara — cf. Marathi for Sk. 3)|Hld, and Prakrit %£T for 

WT, ftr^RT — Pd<J6. ¥in Prakrit is often replaced with Z. 
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PAROQUETS OR PARROTS 

1 . The Parrots of North India have been divided into two genera, one of 
which is represented by five and the other by a single species. They are all 
of a predominantly green colour and differ little in their habits. Though 
normally arboreal they are attracted in large flocks to ripening crops like 
paddy and sorghum (juar) to the great despair of the cultivator and have 
been regarded with birds like the Buntings {m^) as one of the 
natural calamities (f<rc:) befalling a country. All the same, their brilliant 
plumage, quaint habits, "sedate and knowing demeanour" and, above 
all, their teachability to talk and perform tricks have endeared them to 
the people and made them one of the most favourite cage-birds of India 
from very ancient times. 

2. "The Parrots rank as among the most intelligent of birds. The mere 
talking to which they can be trained is nothing. The wisdom of the bird 
judged by this standard, is inferred from the degree of appositenees with 
which it utters its phrases." (Harmsworth Popular Science, p. 2978). The 
European students of Indian bird-life do not, however, credit any of the 
Indian species with ability to talk beyond a few words; nevertheless, Sans- 
krit literature attributes considerable ability to them in this respect and 
whole verses have been placed in their and the Hill-Maina's mouths. 
A couple of such examples are reproduced below: — 

A Parrot to his beloved Maina: — 

^fci irfa ! fasmt jt: 11" ^r?-w^ 54 

The following half verse may well have been taught to a royal Parrot in 
the ordinary way though the next two lines (not reproduced here) give it a 
topical setting. On the defeat of his royal patron, the bird, released from 
his cage, is supposed to address a painting of his master in the royal 
Picture-gallery: 

+l°i|M«Hiil 10.94 
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If such examples had not been true a compliment like ^TC-TTTT-snj^rrOT 
contained in the following beautiful passage would not have been paid to 
a pet bird. The poet describes goddess TRfft as playing with her pet 
bird — 

3ym\M i fa £ <tM 4 Pc+ !«+* , w spp srraWr qfbfte^ n" 

1, wi*i<ni-?"S?F 5 

nor would poet J^T^T have written : 

+MHMI, 14, <4MM+fa+|!Kd+, To 86 

Compare also : 

HMH-c; l.io 

3. sj+fllft+lSHim was one of the arts practised in India by 
professional men like the trainers of Song-finches, Canaries, Thrushes, etc. 
in Europe today, and no one need be surprised at the performances of 
exceptionally talented Parrots and Mainas recorded in Indian literature, 1 
barring, of course, poetic exaggeration in attributing to them human intel- 
ligence and capacity to make impromptu replies or even to carry on a con- 
versation. I have myself heard a Rose-ringed Paroquet repeat the follow- 
ing Hindi verse without a hitch though the articulation was certainly not 
equal to that of the Maina — 



i.e., "In the midst of a gathering of saints at the waters neat Chitrakoot 
Tulsidas prepared the sandal-paste and god Ramachandra applied it to 
his forehead." 

4. Literary tradition has regarded a talking Parrot (sp>) as the 
mate of a talking Hill-Maina (tfifor), and it is on this supposition that 
^ is a Parrot and a Maina, and if he is Jtsrret she is Jrarfafa which, 
by the way, is also the name of a most intelligent Maina in <<HN*ft, 2.5.6. 
Even Kesava, the commentator of the *1fin*^d, would seem to have 
succumbed to this tradition, for he renders <h«u<t»i of AV. 1.22.4 as 
^3*fp 2 and, following him, Sayanacarya also has translated Om^II+i (loc. 
cit.) as <*i»oifl<t!iiwH«y and again as srtt or female Parrot in his notes on 
tfrpfrr-*rf|aT 3.7.6 although in his commentary on RV. 1.50.12 he correctly 
explains the term to mean a ^nf^r. 



1. Parrots taught to repeat Lord Buddha's maxims have been described as 

iwi §m in ^rsrfar, 8. 

2. M. Bloomfield's edition, 1890, p. 326. The insertion of 1 in =M<><5*j*W>' and the 
masculine gender would seem to be clerical errors. 
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5 Common names for all Parrots, except the Loriquet are sht and 
^tT, but there is reason to believe that the larger members of the group 
were designated as W$ and the smaller varieties like the Blossom-headed 
and the Slaty-headed Paroquets, which have a much softer voice than the 
former, as (qftfa stcir^T'sTi^'f^irfa'), Names like fVfr, faf^r, and fo?H* for a 
Parrot are also indicative of softer notes and must belong to them. This 
distinction still obtains in their vernacular names, e.g., g"TT or staT for the 
large and zfri for the small Parrots in Hindi, and Tte or Tra and ^Ir in 
Marathi. The mention of both ?pr and ^tr in the following extracts from 
(i) the Skanda Purana, Vaisnavakhanda and (ii) Padma-Purana, 
Uttarakhanda are clearly based upon the above distinction and fully 
support it : 

(i ) ^^-^-ir^-TO-?ITOMl J tr) i «i 

Venkatacala Mahatmya 5.52 

(ii) qfft 1 ! qrfi^cif ?p#" 

Ch. 180.21 

In literature and lexicons, however, the difference between spp and 
spfa: has been entirely done away with. Adnouns like f%%f, w-or ^-5<i¥, 
fipr-fsfa, etc., apply to all Parrots but the epithet 5"sV belongs to a pet 
bird as 'always holding on to his perch-rod', and also, humorously, to 
his leading 'an ascetic and celibate life by compulsion'; cf. mi 5ptt 
tftecr: said of one in gstTfan^l^HUT p. 228, verse 222. *1=>^HIS+ is true of 
only such birds as are able to talk. 

With these preliminary remarks I proceed to a consideration of indivi- 
dual names for the six species of Parrot found in North India. 

6. The Large Irdian Paroquet (21") is marked on the wing with a 
large maroon-red patch. The bill is wholly red as compared with others 
whose lower mandible is differently coloured, and the legs and feet are of a 
dirty-flesh colour. Being the largest Parrot of India it is the TFsnffr or 
SRTCsrerer of the lexicons — 

*TfH <M^+: uraq^ft PfiMd" y^'clft 

No Indian Parrot has red legs and the epithet <<mmi<* for one may be 
rendered as 'red-marked' (<rra: : 3i^: — iNivat and f*m) and in this 
sense it should belong to this bird after the conspicuous red wingpatches 
rather than the colour of the feet. The Blossom-headed Paroquet 
also has a small and inconspicuous red spot on the wing but is better named 
s>°«nif m; after its deep purplish-red head. Other poetic names for this bird 
are sn?r, ^tfnpr, fRfsT, etc. 

7. The Rose-ringed Paroquet (16") is the commonest and by far the 
most numerous of all and, as it moves in large flocks, it is the one that is 
responsible for a major part of the total damage caused to the crops by all 
the Parrots put together. It is the mfsr ^ (sfTpipr arftraripT ^mr:, very prolific? ) 
of the lexicons but its proper name is WiSW (wild or inferior) both 
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according to 4«tHH , ^frfenrrw 15, and %JPT and muiMW as already 
pointed out in para 4 above. Its Hindi name, ^s?r g3TT is an exact 
rendering of ^5 TO. 

8. The Blossom-headed Paroquet (15") is fwfrrnrrf or fwrtr ?£S in 
^-KWI and Monier Williams respectively, from the colour of the 
head in the male. It also shares the name of with the next. 

9. The Slaty-headed Paroquet (16") is the ^=-^1+ of frsrc after 
the colour of the bill. The upper mandible is orange-yellow and the 
lower yellowish. In the Blossom-headed variety the lower mandible is 
black. 

10. The Indian Red-breasted Paroquet (15") is -T^ppir 
(Monier Williams) or "fcrfHT (well-marked with yellow) referring to 
the yellow patches on its . wings, and also foffCRT W$ (M%* *.<m<**i™ 
arerfir — 5T5?^OT; TRnTJ: frf$w*J% — »i«ji«iTiMl*)fui) from its red breast. 
A common synonymy obtains for bird and plant in this as in the case of 
?! -^<M the Large Racket-tailed Drongo (Art. 15) : — 

The similarity of the Hindi *T^T tnT for it with t*pftr in the above equation 
is also worth noting. The war vp> of the cfffT. H%fT. 5.5.12 

*KHd WcT: 

is evidently this Parrot as the adjective snfa signifies the reddish colour in 
the bird's plumage, and the name corresponds to WfgTRT. 

11. Lastly, the Indian Loriquet (5.5."), which is no bigger than a 
Sparrow, is the qgrepr of <kkkm, ffrtfer^FOT, 16, qrpfp> of and sfereft of 
g*j?r, rendered as g^pp? by 5^»iNii|*. The first two names imply the colour 
assimilation of the bird with the green foliage of a tree; cf. w^ki for the 
Chloropsis in Art. 5 B. Salim Ali makes the following observations about 
these tiny birds: "On account of their small size and the wonderful oblite- 
rative effect of their colouration when clambering about among the foliage 
of tall trees, the birds are seldom seen except when flying accross from one 
tree to another." The name jersrer, on the other hand, indicates its tiny 
size; cf. Hp* and jfinpr for very small birds in Art. 22 B, and their habit of 
breaking open the hardest of nuts is reflected in the name $zmt. It has a 
short tail and no collar, and is therefore not a f3T%3. 

12. The flight of Parrots is very swift and a flock flying to or from 
rich crops in the open, or hurtling through the forest, swerving gracefully 
to avoid trees and branches, is always a fine sight. A selection of verses 
in appreciation of their beauty at close quarters and high up on the wing 
should prove interesting — 

2.9 
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Parrots descending upon a paddy-field — 

Adi-Purana of Gunabhadra, 4.61 
And pretty peasant-girls, dressed in green, driving them away — 

tolc$4 ?ft: ^mrw ^M^^toir^Fl'tiw: ll 

Ibid. 35.36 

A Yaksa describes to Arjuna a flight of Parrots, many carrying golden ears 
of paddy in their bills — 

fmn: fwft: WW flrsrati 



Poet fTFT also presents a similar picture — 
<?HI*H4HHk^4wHI I 
fefa ^RTT faclctH 5T+nRh: II 



Kiratarjuniya, 4.36 



Sisupala-vadha, 6.53 
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ROLLERS 

The Rollers were formerly classed with the Jays by ornithologists who 
named them as Blue Jays ; but they have now been separated and placed in a 
separate family of birds. In India also both Rollers and Jays appear to 
have been regarded as an allied group, going under the common name of 
^FT. Sanskrit nomenclature for both has, therefore, been considered in 
Art 1-E. 
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THE BEE-EATERS (STT^fc) 

1. The Bee-eaters with their bright green, blue, bronze, and chestnut 
plumage are among "the most resplendent birds of the world" and their 
place in the Fauna of British India (Birds) is between the Rollers (^m.) 
and the Kingfishers (tRm^T: ) . All of them have about the same habits. 
They feed on insects including bee's and even wasps which they capture 
in the air and after each sally return to their perch, uttering pleasant 
whistling notes on the wing. A party of them hawking insects over water 
is a pretty sight indeed. They often live in colonies and excavate almost 
horizontal tunnels about two inches in diameter and several feet long in 
the banks of rivers, streams, bridle paths, etc. and even on level ground, 
and it is at the far end of such a hole that a rounded chamber is made 
for eggs and young. Sometimes they utilize deserted rat holes as well. 1 

2. They are represented by no fewer than seven species in different parts 
of India and four of them, which are the subject of this article, occur 
within the territories called ajjjfa^ and as defined in 
Manu-smrti, 2.19 & 21, i.e. from ^ast-Punjab to about Allahabad, includ- 
ing the outer Himalayan valleys to the north and the Vindhyas to the south. 
The best known of the series is the Common Indian Bee-eater (9" 
long) known as Tf%iT 2 (from Tf^T 'arrow' ) in Hindi and ^KU% (the 

'Vedic or holy parrot' — 'parrot' after its predominantly green colour) 
in Marathi. It is a "most elegant little bird" and with its predominantly 
green, bronze or gold, and chestnut plumage, a long, slender slightly cur- 
ved and pointed bill and the habit of catching its insect food on the wing 
from a perch on a tree or low bush, and its sweet 'tit tit' or 'tiree tir.ee tiree' 
call uttered on the wing it is easily identified. 

3. The Blue-tailed Bee-eater is 12" in length and has a fully 2" long poin- 
ted bill. Though, like the Common Bee-eater, it is a plains species, it is 
partial to the neighbourhood of rivers, jheels and tanks. Its voice is a mellow 
rolling whistle or a chirp like 'teerp' or 'te tew, te tew' (cf. fo^ro below). 
The Bearded Bee-eater, a magnificent bird, full 14" long, with a rather 



1. G.F.L. Marshall in 'Birds' Nesting in India'. 

2. TfsPTT should be a semi d term fully comparable with STPT mentioned later. 
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heavy bill of over 2", is the largest member of the family. It is entirely a 
forest bird, feeds little on the wing and lives mainly on insects and honey 
which it seeks among the leaves and flowers on tree-tops. It utters its harsh 
double notes first with the head held low and the long blue throat feathers 
puffed out;. with each succeeding note the head is gradually raised and the 
last of the series is sounded with the head pointing straight up, perhaps 
reminiscent of the head movements of the 3?tht I 1 The Chestnut-headed 
Bee-eater (9.5") captures its food on the wing and its evolutions in the air 
are extremely beautiful accompanied by a most musical trill, uttered every 
few minutes. It nests in banks of rivers or, like the Common Bee-eater, in 
almost level sandy ground. These Chestnut-headed are amongst the ear- 
liest bird risers and their pleasant notes may be heard almost with the first 
glimmer of light in the morning, especially if their roosting place is one 
among the tall reeds of a river bank. The Common Bee-eaters on the other 
hand are late risers and stir out only when the sun is well up. 2 

4. The Common Indian, the European, 3 and the Blue-tailed Bee-eaters 
have the two middle tail feathers longer than the others, with their terminal 
portions narrow and a little separated from each other. In their very grace- 
ful sailing flight the outline of these birds resembles or recalls to one's mind 
the shape of a drawn bow with an arrow mounted on it ready to shoot. 
The long, thin and sharply pointed bill represents the pointed head of the 
arrow and the square part of the tail, showing equally on both sides of the 
central tail feathers, corresponds to the feathered part of the arrow, while 
the projecting central feathers separated towards the end resemble the split 
end of the shaft (wt>) which rests on the bow-string where the bow- 
man grips and pulls it hard towards himself before letting the arrow go for 
the target. A good look at a Bee-eater during its sailing flight would bear 
out the picture suggested above. The Chestnut-headed and the Blue- 
bearded varieties have even tails, i.e. they lack the projected central tail 
feathers. 

5. A majority of these birds include in their dietary a large proportion of 
honey-bees and hence the common English name of Bee-eater for them all. 4 
The oldest and the most-picturesque Sanskrit name for them, based upon 
their shape in flight and upon their surety of aim in catching flying insects 
(like a good marksman hitting the target with his arrow) is wf (sit 
arrow) or siTf (Visnu's bow; TfW fenr: fTgtf ¥7 m^vi mf). 
The ^rc^r tree (Pongamia glabra) when in blossom, is visited by large 
numbers of bees and the latter in turn attract the Bee-eaters. The tree 



1. Cf. >J<{4|l9«t STf^ 1Frf¥— said of the =b(H»»M bird in RV 2.43.2. The Bee- 
eaters have been described as WsJRTfoT:, 'prayer-singers' in MBh.; see below. 

2. F.B.I. (Birds), second edition and 'The Book of Indian Birds' by Salim Ali where 
three of them are illustrated in colour. 

3. This allied form (10.5") is confined to the extreme North-West of India including 
Kashmir. 

4. They are a regular pest at all apiaries. 
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is therefore also known as srr^^ (beloved of the Bee-eater) just as the 

faffa (Acacia sirissa) is wfaz and the fc^r (Melia azadirachta), 

Pali ?T"T as a bird-name in Vessantar Jataka, verse 2 1 00, is the same as strf. 

6. According to the f sp^ft ^tw the terms mr^, ^hrf and faP-M+l are 
synonymous, which however is open to doubt as we shall presently see. 
The name 3fari (v.l. #<rf) is perhaps derived from root to 'draw or 
bend a bow' and corresponds in meaning to ?rr^f or snf^frr, the feminine 
of Trtf; cf. W?TH (w^r-fiST, OTls aw), the archer who guards the Soma in 
heaven or atmosphere according to the Rgveda. faf«re>T (v.l. faafan", fo<w), 
feminine of frfa^ (fa^TR? or ft"?^) is apparently an imitative name after 
the call note of a particular Bee-eater. 

7. These beautiful birds have secured a place of honour with others at 
the Asvamedha ritual: 

( 1 ) 3TPT: *pPT: 91 AU^*^ #WT — ^F5T.?T.,24.33. 

t$rr.*f.,3.l4.14. 

(2) fW: from STffa^ ^.#.,24.40. 

#WT.?r.,3. 14.21. 

rrffr.sr.,5.5.19. 

37T5.#.,5.7.9. 

(3) W|pjt WTJT: — rjj%.H.,5.5.19. 

^T5.?t.,5.7.9. 

(4) t?gm (*faf in^T5.#.)— tfa.ST.,5.5.20. 

^fTO.tf.,5.7.10. 

It will be seen that the female of the Prw Bee-eater has been 

dedicated to WTT, 1 the female deity presiding over 'marksmanship' or 
the 'art of archery' in all the four Samhitas; the male STR is assigned to 
S^H, the 'lord of prayer' or prayer personified, in the TS and to faa, 
the sun in a friendly aspect, in the VS ; and the female ¥far? is named for 
goddess in the TS and KS. The names SIFT and #?rf derived from 

and ^respectively, have apparently a similar significance and the 
male and female birds with these names, being dedicated to male and 
female deities, it would appear that they belong to the male and female 
of the same species of Bee-eater. In short, both these names correspond to 
5ir^* (and srr^f or mf^l of the Mahabharata; see below). The TS and 
KS mention all the three names in connection with different deities 
and it follows that fw^T and wf (including =ffaif as shown above) are 
two different species of Bee-eater and the synonymy in sfsFTfcfi" is not wholly 
correct. 



1 . This dedication to supports the derivation of 5TTT from given above. 

M. Williams regards 9TTT as a w.r. of *||^- — but both appear to be correct Sanskrit 
forms. 
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8. The commonest of the 'bow and arrow' shaped Bee-eaters is the 
Common Indian Bee-eater found all over the country, and this should be 
the*n<f andifarf of the Samhitas. In his commentary on the TS Sayanacarya 
renders frw and 5TFT simply as qfw fefa and arm tt: respectively which 
does not help at all, but he gives fsrrsrt sfiffa^T as a synonym for #srf, and 
if jfrn-ft can be explained as ijwn stWlfa stptpr 'a bird that brings 
up its young on or under the ground,' 1 the name fpmsft ?Tf fePT would be 
fully descriptive of the breeding habit of a Bee-eater particularly as 
the term srf ft*T implies a 'small bird' which the Common Bee-eater 
certainly is. 

9. This Bee-eater also figures as a bird of augury in Varahamihira's 
Brhatsamhita under the names of fer or few and a^r (feaft 
EP^T _ch. 87.9: "the shining bird is the 'bow-bird'"), and the render- 
ing of sr*R as a 'kind of animal' by M. Williams requires correction. 
The Parasara Samhita quoted by Bhattotpala in his commentary on 
Brhatsamhita, Ch. 85.28, also mentions ET*PT as the bird which breeds 
during the rainy season. The Common Bee-eater "generally prefers a 
lower perch than the larger species" 2 and this habit of perching on low 
bushes has been particularly mentioned in the Brhatsamhita which says 
that the sight of one, on one's left, perched at a height of only one cubit 
is auspicious and fulfils one's desire: 

5R5f f?oil+W 

fafegPTT ^kHIdlUsd^ I 87.18 

10. The Mahabharata 3 furnishes quite a few interesting facts about 
these birds, e.g., the standard or war-flag of the brave prince Abhimanyu 
was quite appropriately emblazoned with the figure of a 'Golden Bee- 
eater' (fi ^m 3TTf — the golden 'bow-bird'): — 

?rfwft: JHKW STT^reft f^W: I 

Mbh 7.23.89. 

11. It is also interesting to note that, like some other birds, the Bee-eater 
too has contributed to the mythical code of punishments for certain 
offences laid down in the great Epic and the Puranas. A person, guilty of 
calumny is doomed to be reborn as a Bee-eater: 



1 . Cf. jprra 'a potter'— J>' flfa iffcWT tfisqfci ? 

See Sabda-kalpadruma also. JWM-pjH: is a Crow-Pheasant, f STIT f^fl in 
Marathi, which places its large nest very close to the ground in a large bush and brin gs up 
its young in that situation. Similarly the term $?IM' for an owl in ^JOTtf^ of \hvz 
and the famiHUH (Benares editions) should refer to the Grass Owl of N. India which 
nests on the ground in high grass. 

2. F.B.I. (Birds), 1st edition. 

3. Oundh and Poona editions. 
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MBh 13.111.68. 

Now a slanderer must have a foul tongue so that when eating bees and wasps 
in his next life he should be in constant danger of being stung by them on 
his tongue, a fitting retribution indeed ! But perhaps it was not known 
that the Bee-eater catches a bee head-foremost, squeezes out and jerks off 
the sting before swallowing it, and yet how much indeed did the ancients 
not know about these and other birds ? The later author of the Markandeya 
Purana 1 appears to have missed the significance of the above punishment 
and has changed the offence so punishable into one of stealing wearing 
apparel, probably of a green or golden colour (Ch.15, verse 28). The 
Garuda Purana 1 , on the other hand, bearing in mind the following state- 
ment of ?rrf^T complaining of desertion by her husband — 

MBh 1.232.10, 

condemns a deserter of his wife to be reborn as a JJr^^-srrwt i.e. a m$ 
(ws&tft an arrow,, jrraf> creature) : 

Garuda P. II.2.70. 
12. Finally; we have the rather detailed and circumstantial story of 
the bachelor-sage Mandapala who, to secure his proper place in heaven, had 
to assume the form of a male Bee-eater (stt^f) and beget progeny by a 
female bird (snf^T). Later on when the young had been born he, 
privately prayed to god Agni for their safety, and, after telling his bird- 
wife what his sons would do when grown up, left her. The four bird-sons 
of his bore the names of srfcnfc, mfam, MHfrkf and fftw :— 

siPwi«m: smi Qci iwri ^prsbr: n 

—MBh 1.232. 9, 10. 
Soon after however a forest fire breaks out nearby and the lives of the young 
unfledged birds are in danger and the mother advises them to get into a 
rat-hole. Ultimately the young birds pray to god Agni who spares them. 
The mention of the rat-hole clearly shows that the author of the story knew 
the breeding habits of the birds though he had to place the young out in 
the open to deck out the story with a pathetic conversation between them 
and the mother. Now the names of the four birds and the fact of a forest 
conflagration have certainly been taken from the hymn to the fire-god in 



1. Venkateshwar Press edition. 

2. A deliberately mystifying paraphrase of the name — 
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RV 10.142 as we shall presently see. For the present let us see if It » 
possible to distribute the four names among the four North-Ind an 
species of Bee-eaters. tffcrft, the same as (*fer singer) of the 

Veda is said to be eldest of the four and the physical basis for him should 
be the Blue-bearded species which is the largest of all. Next comes 
Srf^ (mft arrow, with to be pointed, or to lei : go; U 

^'and m)' who should be the next larger, the Blue-tailed 
species. The namr^ for the third irtff clearly implies a type 
that prefers a low bush for a perch, for «w means a bush or clump 
It is said to be a phonetic variation of with probably a slight 

change in meaning. M. William gives also srofta as v.l for 
The RV hymn is a late one and it is suggested that *m has the same 
meaning there as in expressions like *m*:, 'by clumps or tufts and 
^r, 'bushy' occurring in TB and MS respectively (see M.W.) . 
We have already noted the Common Bee-eater's habit of perching low 
and it remains to add that such perches are mostly in the open and fully 
exposed to the " sun. The statement, "vvrtam: S"H" in the ve ^ S 
quoted above from the MBh 1 .232, therefore, clearly points to it as 
Lastly, ^ the fourth, is said to be the best of 'praise-singers - 
raft* and the basis for him can only be the Chestnut-headed 

species which roosts in flocks and begins its trilling chorus with the first 
glimmer of morning light. The only objection to this allocation of the names 
is that they are all said to be from a single nest but it will be readily seen that 
this is entirely due to the exigencies of the story as told in the MBh for there 
is no such statement in the hymn or in the Anukramani and so far as the 
hymn goes Jarita alone appears to speak for all. The Anukramani, however, 
attributes two verses each to the four joint bird-authors of the hymn. I hey 
thus sing there as adults and most probably represent the four different 
species of the bird known to the Vedic sage. 

13 The story in Mahabharata mentioned above is nothing more than a 
Puranic elaboration of the situation envisaged and briefly described in RV 
X 142 The author of the hymn would seem to have loved the birds for their 
beauty, graceful flight, pleasant call notes and their winsome ways. What 
is more, he also knew their breeding habits and the occasional danger to 
their young from a forest fire, and having witnessed their apparently wonder- 
ful escape from a conflagration he, in a spirit of thankfulness, attributed their 
safety to the mercy of god Agniand celebrated the event in the form of a 
beautiful prayer hymn. This he placed in the mouths of the birds themselves, 
for according to the Anukramani each of the four birds contributed two 
verses to complete the hymn. *ft3T, the eldest according to MBh, 
opens the prayer and is followed by the others. The general purport of the 
hymn is summarised below: — 



1. Cf. the epithet s^raife* for all four in MBh 1.131.16. 
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14. On behalf of all Bee-eaters and particularly the young in their under- 
ground nests Jarita says in the first verse that he has always been in a special 
relationship with god Agni and that he has no other kinship, i.e. he does 
not expect help from any other quarter. He then pays the compliment 
of heavenly birth to Agni and reminds him that he is a helping friend to 
all living creatures, and assures himself that his prayer, moving fast like 
fleet horses to the god, would of themselves protect him as does a herdsman 
his herd. (The comparison with a fleet horse is very apt as the bird sees 
the advancing fire and hence the need for quick action, and a cow-boy 
leading his little herd into a dense jungle is better than one who follows 
it.) 

15. In the third verse, describing the awful results of a conflagration, 
Jarita humbly assures the god that he would never think of incurring his 
displeasure. The next two verses, the 4th & 5th, vividly describe the 
action and course of the forest fire, while verse 6 allows for a full play of 
the flames, both high up and low down, and expresses a fervent hope that 
other gods in their benevolent mood (^r?:) may be with god Agni 
at the moment so that their silent influence may persuade him to spare the 
little young in the nests. 

16. The 7th verse refers to the waters of a river and a large tank or 
'jheel' in the neighbourhood of which the nests are located, and requests 
god Agni to stop there and choose a different course (as in the very nature 
of things he must), and, finally, in the last verse of the hymn, after the fire 
has destroyed the grass about the nests and the place has cooled off, Jaiita 
looks around and, out of gratefulness to the god for having passed lightly 
over the nests and spared the young, prays for a fresh growth of green grass 
all about and continued existence of the waters and the lilies 1 as provid- 
ing safe homes for the progeny of the future. The phrase 3th;? | tcptw 
refers to possible future visits of the god and Jarita's faith in his kindness 
at all times. 

1 7. The above rendering gives a perfectly natural setting to the entire 
hymn and when so read one cannot miss its great poetic beauty and artistic 
composition. Griffith is certainly not right when he says that stanzas 7 and 
8 belong to some other hymn and have been simply transplanted there. 
Similarly the opinon of Bloomfield (S.B.E., XLII, p. 515) that these two 
verses are independent of the hymn and have been "repeated with variants" 
both here and in AV 6.106 is not correct. 2 Both the verses, in fact, are not 



1 . The lilies typify all aquatic vegetation where insect-life of all sorts thrives and furni- 
shes food to the Bee-eaters. 

2. No blame whatever attaches to these and other scholars who have dealt with the 
hymn for the simple reason that they did not know what exactly was the Saniga bird. 
It has been identified for the first time by the writer of this article and it is only with the help 
of the life history of these birds and the MBh version that a proper understanding of the 
hymn has become possible. 
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only an integral but a most essential part of the hymn. They complete and 
round off the prayer beautifully upon a very optimistic note indeed. Ihe 
AV and other Samhitas have utilized them, not at all improperly, for 
purposes of a charm against fire. 
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THE KINGFISHERS 

1 . Kingfishers are usually brilliantly coloured in blue, green, chestnut 
and white, and can be recognised at sight. They excavate tunnels in the 
bank of a river or stream from one to five feet deep and egg-chambers are 
hollowed out at the farther end. 

2. The common names for a Kingfisher are tjm-or ifa-T% (greedy of 
fish), snrtre'T (a diver) and 5r*mft (plunging for food) but these have been 
mixed up in the glossaries with specific names for particular birds. Thus 
for example H&U<$ (dancing for fish) and ffm^% have been incorrectly 
regarded as synonymous through the influence of Prakrit where f 
is changed into T (cf. 5^^ = ^%, ^m). The former is specific for the Pied 
Kingfisher (12") as the very name shows — Jl^-fish, and T^f dance ("^ 

— iffcft, cf. TfWPT for the Kestrel and <41*Wlfa+l, sky-dancer, for the 
Skylark). In all these names the hovering or playful flight of the birds 
is regarded as a kind of dancing movement. The Pied Kingfisher hovers 
over water at a height of ten to twenty feet and on sighting a fish dives 
straight for it. Its other names are ^trtct (brown-eyed ; "fsTTta^ — 
and t&jfcc (Hindi ^fe4Ml, spotted like a sea-shell), and its 
way of fishing is well described by the tmz, ^ : — 

H\*\$\ ttfki 'STR^T 3T% <Tcu% <rf|t*i4d" 

No other Kingfisher dives for fish in this style. It is also named srers 
(suspended high up like a parasol) fiom its hovering habit. *kfK^ is 
also an epithet for a m*, i.e., Osprey or Fishing Eagles which are 
known as irer'TT and in Hindi (Arts. 50 & 52-C). All blue 

Kingfishers, some of which are considered in the following paragraphs 
are *4<*ih+. 

3. The Common Indian Kingfisher (7"), "one of the loveliest bird- 
sights," and not much bigger than a sparrow, is a little beauty, a gem 
amongst Kingfishers, flashing like blue jewels across the gloomy water. 
It is described in the Natural History of the Birds of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Ornithology, Vol. X as follows: — The Common Kingfisher is 
"one of the most gaily tinted birds and when darting down some wooded 
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stream, and shone upon at times by the sun-beams it may give some faint 
idea of the brilliant plumage that sports in the forests of the tropics and that 
flits from place to place like so many lights in their deeply shaded recesses." 
It may well be called a gem or multi-coloured flower as indeed it has been 
in Sanskrit, viz., mfhr^, a Kingfisher (shining like a jewel or a flower — 
"ipiffa^ sr^f" and "Jmf ^4 n\ Pw <ft " — ^m^f; cf ^fs^M for the brilliantly 
coloured Sun-birds, Art. 30; j^q^^, the beautifully ocellated, black and 
scarlet Tragopans, Art. 55-B; and wfarepr, the rainbow). ^FN* in the 
senie of 'moon-stone,' which is entirely white, does not suit any King- 
fisher. ^focRT (beautifully painted), again, for a Kingfisher, should be 
another name for this bird corresponding to ^ffoT ferferT (the beautiful 
Kingfishei ) foi it in Hindi. 

4. The White-breasted Kingfisher (11") is mainly a land bird and feeds 
largely on insects, lizards, frogs and such small fry, which it captures after 
the manner of a Roller, flying down to them on the ground from an eleva- 
ted perch. The flight is strong and direct, and on the wing a loud scream- 
ing cry is uttered which is one of the familiar sounds of India (Whistler). 
It is found both near and away from human habitations and is by no means 
closely dependent on the presence of water for its sustenance. Its voice 
has been described by Salim Ali as a loud cackling call. This bird is eviden- 
tly the -^--si+M (^s^?r ^Ttt' ^ft, from its white breast): cf. its name in 
Marathi w\ from Sanskrit a half-moon or crescent. This may 
be the PhP+cflfa of the Rgveda — but see below. 

5. The Brown -headed Stork-billed Kingfisher (15") is a big bird as 
Kingfishers go, being a little smaller than a Pigeon, and can be readily 
distinguished from all other brightly coloured birds of the group not only 
from its size but also from its enormous pointed, red bill. A bird of well- 
watered and well-wooded country, it is found all over the sub-continent 
except the dry regiors like the extreme NorthrWest, Sind and Rajasthan. 
Its chief diet consists offish, crabs, reptiles, etc., and its "hoarse explosive 
chattering call or 'laugh', ke-ke-ke-ke-ke-ke, repeated every little while, bears 
a general resemblance to the White-breasted Kingfisher's, but is louder 
and more raucus" (Salim Ali). It is evidently thews orW3 (crab, 
crabby) of the lexicons wrongly identified with in 9rs5T«fP^TliHpH perhaps 
because it stands nearest to the latter in sound. On the other hand, the 
name would seem to be after the crab-eating habit of the bird. A crab, 
before it can be eaten or swallowed, must be battered on a stone or a 
tree-branch and this habit of the bird has given it the name of jspf (the 
thrasher) also in Sanskrit. Pali j^fl<+ for a bird (Sanskrit $<Hk*, a 
crab) in the following, rendered as +<tt>d+ (ws) in the commentary, 
is clearly the same and strongly supports the above identification: — 



t^rar 3TRRf, Verse 2104. 
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4j3>d6+ is Sanskrit JST3> for the Hoopoe (Art. 43), and since the 
first two and the last names are in the plural it would be incorrect to 
separate ffes in the singular, and the proper way to treat the compound 
"^teOTVy <tiid+i" is to analyse it as ^suid+i and TtWOTRPfT. Both these, 
as names of Water-birds, would then be the Cotton Teal, which nests 
in holes in trees in the neighbourhood of water, and the Whiskered Tern, 
which nests on a lotus-leaf, respectively (Arts. 84-C and 69). If on the 
other hand ffe 5 is to be taken by itself for a particular bird as in the Pali 
Dictionary (P.T.S.), it may be the same ^fas of the fappg)' ^t5T for a 
hooting or Large Owl, probably the Brown Fish Ow' which nests and 
also often spends the day in a tree-hole. 

6. The Stork-billed bird appears to be the Vedic f%ftr?n% : — 

"m^ ire*? !TOT *m*[ f^pftf^HT'' — 

RV 10.97.13. 

Here the cough of a person suffering from asthma is asked to quit the 
patient and go away with or to the =TPT, the Roller bird, and the ft?Pt»<lfa, 
the Brown-headed Stork-billed Kingfisher, both of which have harsh 
croaking or screaming "ke-ke-ke-ke-" notes resembling a fit of coughing. 
The proximity of the two names in the verse has led almost all the 
lexicographers to treat them as synonymous, but flWiMltf commenting 
on it has held them to be two different birds: — 

At other places ((<r%. ?f%rr, 5.6.22 and #fw. fn^TT, 2.5.8), however, he 
has rendered r+P+<*)P( as a RtPrK or Partridge which is clearly incorrect. The 
important point is that he did not regard the two names as synonymous 
despite the lexical equations before him. The charm against jaundice 
in RV 1 .50.12 mentions three different birds which makes it more than 
probable that ^TT and fof=fn?M% in the above verse are two different 
birds. Griffith in his translation of the Rgveda has correctly rendered 
them as the Blue Jay and the Kingfisher. 

7. in his 3t>iiPs+ q^Fre mentions that some authorities have split 
up P+P+41P) into two words, frpf? and stfa, the first of which means a kind 
of bird and the second an animal of prey (stf^PT?), and s^flqiqiRn 
has accepted this and given Pfrf% for a kind of bird. But "fer^tfa jqV <;"l«<Pi 
r+P*<*)Pt :" of -i^ik M\*i\mfa seems to be the only correct analysis of the 
name. Nevertheless f%fo or fwT seems to have been in common use as an 
abbreviation, for we find fwt fl^r or feft as a bird with a harsh and 
unpleasant voice in the g^rra' vriid*, and ^rs^t^r has the equation "^feR^ 
Pt>+)P(=t>:" which agrees with fcrppfe (the f%-f% call4- fa — a bird) in 
the supplement of M. Williams. We thus have three more names for 
this noisy King-fisher — ftftfa (the shining one), f%fc or f+P+fa and Pt>+|P(+ 
(one calling out ki-ki, ki-ki) and they correspond to Hindi ferf%5TT 
(3%?r — very noisy) for it. 
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8. The beautiful blue feathers of the Peacock, the Roller and 
the Kind-fishers (irfJT^g) were often used for ornamenting royal 
flagstaffs : — 

"%^t ^T¥t Tc^TT^: r^PctSJHi TT^V^rTiT 

e^rT^w fasnnfa TsnfT few fitted ih" 

JTfrb+rMd*!, p. 70. 
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HORNBILLS 



1. "The Horbills are a well marked family of birds. They are especially 

remarkable for their nidification A hole in a tree is selected, and then 

the female, usually with the aid of the male, encloses herself and shuts up 
the orifice with the exception of a narrow vertical slit, by means of earth 
mixed with the bird's own droppings. She is thus enclosed before she begins 
to lay, and apparently remains in the hole till the young, which are naked 
when they leave the egg, are fledged, being fed all the time by the male 
through the slit. . . .which just allows room for the bird's bill to be pushed 
through". 1 Four species of the Hornbill occur in the sub-Himalayan areas 
west of Assam including the Common Grey Hornbill which is found almost 
all over India. 

2. Common names for all Hornbills are wft^PP (g^duT^di) from the 
more than maternal care taken by the male bird not only of the young 
but of the mother also; for the father puts the mother to shame, as it were, 
in the matter of parental care; fwcTsr (^ffST., v.l. fipm»n?>, per 

in his gloss on g^r ); and JTrsrhircr (^TCT'k HiRt+i *m or ^fg irtt ^rttspt) 
from the casque upon the base of the bill regarded as an overgrowth of the 
nose. 2 The Rufous-necked Horbill of Nepal has, however, no casque but 
the basal portion of the upper mandible is thickened, and from the similarity 
of habits with others of the group it has been included within the general 
name of ^arfro. In fact this bird and perhaps also the Great Horn- 
bill are 3T5rN¥ par excellence, and dear to God f%^T as his favourite food, 
and they are also offered to the manes of the ancestors. 

"fnsunfrsrt <Thr«Ki: sferaft fa^r: 

^TErNw is also the rhinoceros. The corresponding name in Hindi is 
(fr. =rraT"rcr). arpafcm as a bird in ^t'wt sncPP is corrupt Pali for it. 



1. Blanford and Oates. 

2. It is ()+I^«K+ in JTFraterrcr, 2.276 from — head and TOT — covering, i.e. 
a bird having a sort of covering on the head. 

3. Quoted by vd>x«H<itf at 2. 27 of ^"l l fcffi< ?fcT. 
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3. The WTff^tsr in addition to explaining (y4k*M as the nourisher 
and regaler of his mate ("ayft [^engirt?] T^f*§ fwcW) , has two verses 
for two different varieties of the bird: — 

fWif : f^f V. ^ ^ ^TSffTffts«T ^ 1 1 
crtm^: <r% ferr WK=wr^+i"n 

The first corresponds to the following verse from the ?ifa+T 2^nr quoted 
in the fl«4+<rM£H : — 

"sffcnfoft <TbH\\§: t^lMK: fecf55?: I 

The verse below is also quoted by the same authority from some commen- 
tary on the ♦ii+uJif 5Trw: — 

It will be seen that the colour-patterns of (i) the Great Hornbill which is 
principally a black and white bird with black head and neck and some 
yellow and orange on the bill and (ii) the Rufous-necked Hornbill with a 
rufous or Chestnut (red) head, neck and lower parts, yellow bill with 
chestnut grooves on it and naked skin, blue round the eyes and scarlet at 
the throat, have been mixed up in these verses but there is no doubt that 
they refer to these birds. The legs of no Hornbill are red. The quotations 
however make it sufficiently clear that the particular varieties of wfixTm 
sacred to God fa^r are the Rufous-necked Hornbill, and the Great 
Hornbill. The name q^rra^ for the latter given by ^1? appears to be 
a wrong reading for some other word, probably ws^TfpP. wi(Wm for the 
female is with reference to the casque on her head being regarded as a 
sort, of tumour or growth. 

4. would seem to be specific for the Great Hornbill as the 

bird makes the nearest approach to the description of the mythological 
as a weapon of God Siva. It is described as a staff the upper 

part of which resembles the human skeleton cross pieces in the upper 

half for ribs and a skull at the top. The bird in flight, over four feet long, 
with its long tail, black and white wings and the head-assembly including 
the casque and the large massive bill, offers quite a comparable picture 
to Siva's weapon. Vernacular names like J?tt, f f!r, and f^rtr (fernr) 
common in Assam are probable corruptions of g^Tff. is one of the 

Himalayan birds listed in *m JOT. 1 the name of a region in the 

Himalayas mentioned in the Puranas, e.g. ffcm, 2 is evidently named after 
the Great Hornbill which was apparently very common there. 

1. 118.50. 

2. 2.22.48. 
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5. The Common Grey Hornbill (24 inches) of the plains south of 
the Himalayas is a slim grey bird whose tail constitutes nearly half its total 
length. The small casque with a point in front has given it names like 
♦mPkki) ('a tip cat' on the head) or RuffeH i (a nail on the head) in Hindi 
and Tf%^r s^sr (tw wfw; cf. q^rfr for the smallest Paroquet, the 
Loriquet) in Bengal. It must therefore have been <nr *TTSJ>Rr in Sanskrit. 

6. The flesh of the Great and Rufous-necked Hornbills is said to be 
very good eating ("far superior to any fowl or pheasant"— Hume), and 
hence their selection as offerings to God f^r and the manes of ancestors : 

The commentator has explained ^TCrfoRt as a very old and weak goat 
also called "fafw" i.e. with such long ears that when the animal bends 
down to drink, his ears and muzzle touch the water at the same time. A 
fjrfrsr variety of goat may be called ^rfw but why should the flesh 
of a wretched old goat be held in such high esteem when on all accounts 
it is very unpalatable and almost uneatable. 2 It is therefore suggested that 
^rer>i¥ in the above context is no other than the Hornbill. If its flesh 
is dear alike to God fesor and man, why not to the manes of the depar- 
ted as well ? The faroTfJrfa indeed contains a statement by the manes 
themselves as to what exactly they would like to have at a srrs, and 
the menu includes the flesh of <TTSrk*r rendered incorrectly as a 
Crane of that name in the S.B.E. Vol. 52. 

The idea in Manu (3.271 ) therefore is that once fed with such a delicacy 
as the flesh of a Hornbill, the manes not only feel happy but would also not 
like to spoil their taste for a long time to come with anything inferior. 

7. Finally it may be noted that alleged bird-names like "sr<rar- 
up' and "fWtsrferH" given by M. Williams on the authority of 

Galanos' Dictionary are not substantive names at all but merely descrip- 
tive adjectives taken from the definition of ?r§rf u TO' in the *<rMi+1i(i or some 
other glossary. 



1. 3.271. 

2. "=f4ni mm" — srrawsr. 

3. 80.14 
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HOOPOES 

The Hoopoes are closely allied to the Hornbills both m structure and 
nesting habits. They feed on the ground which they probe with their long, 
pointed bills for insects, grubs, and caterpillars. They nest in holes and the 
female sits very closely and seems never to leave the hole until the young 
are well grown and the male feeds her during all this period. The voice of 
the male is a double 'or treble "hoop" or "pooh" after which the bird has 
been named in many languages, e.g. f?f? in Persian and Hindi. 

The Sanskrit names for this beautiful bird are derived from (i) its voice 
and love of progeny — jsrftrT ('pooh-pooh', <pT ! p ! ; v.l. ftrc^) 
and (ii) its habit of "quartering the ground methodically" and probing it 
for food— *5i$ ("*3if: ^rftriwft:"^r^) . Alternative forms of this 
last name are J5TJ (M. Williams) and vsn ("to*: 1* — trnif^ftr, II, 
McKHXIRh ), names which correspond to gatT in Marathi and ^ 5T?$ 
(a carpenter 'pegging' the ground, from mi( a peg, for a lay-out, as it were; 
cf. js, a mallet or hammer) in Hindi. These names are the same as ftm\, 
an artisan who, like the village carpenter, frequently combines the func- 
tions of a smith and a house-builder. The bird's habit of regularly quar- 
tering the ground and stopping every now and then to probe it for food 
very naturally invited the comparison with a village carpenter. Yet another 
name for it in Hindi is <mvtiz or stone- breaker, an adaptation from fs 
for a hammer related to f SIT, an axe. It is known as in Sind which is 
the same as *<nj. The Pali form of fstf or ^srf (f<*nt fe^^f>T?) is jfztfp 
or *fJ*fr in tarar mm 1 and the first of these, f 523* points to the correct 
Sanskrit spelling of £-f5PP(f jzzfa i^fo) 'one who pierces or breaks the 
ground with his bill' which agrees with the habit of the Hoopoe who 
pokes his bill deep into the ground for worms and insects. Moreover, 
with the folded crest and the long bill, the bird's head looks also like a toy 
pick-axe (E. H. Aitken). 

gafipi again, is another happy name for the bird (cf. fwc^ for the 
Hornbill). Fletcher and Inglis testify to the extraordinary love 
of the female for her eggs: "On one occasion, to inspect the nest, the hen 



t. 547 Verses 2097 and 2104. 
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bird had to be pulled out of the hole and in doing so some of her tail feathers 
came out, but even this rather severe handling did not make her quit the 
place". 1 The male feeds the female during incubation to ensure proper 
hatching out of the young. No wonder the ancients loved and remembered 
these devoted birds in their epics: 

jtstt piMpM^l : sfcfT: fac*t ftFT fortfa ^ l" 



1 . Birds of an Indian Garden. 

2. (Interpolated Canto) 2.96.12. 

3. ifffarfcfn gwf 3.62. 

4. 3.108.8. 

Also s^rg^rr 41.46. 

jrraio 4 > <[ui 6.19. 
H<*Mj,< l " T 118.52. 



TROGONS 



These beautiful birds inhabit forests and from their perch on a tree 
they fly out from time to time in pursuit of insects, chiefly beetles, moths 
and cicadas. They are generally silent birds but have a low 'mew' or a 
soft 'too-too-too' call. As a North-Indian bird we are concerned with only 
one species, the Red-headed Trogon which occurs in the Himalayas upto 
about 5000 ft. elevation from Nepal to Assam and eastwards. "It is exclu- 
sively a forest bird and prefers the interior of the damp, dark, evergreen 
cover, where it sits very silent and quiet throughout the heat of the day," 
and is most common in the lower hills between 1,500 and 2,500 feet. It is 
deep crimson on the head, neck, and upper breast with the remaining lower 
parts bright crimson. Its back, scapulars and wing-coverts are ferruginous- 
brown, brighter and more rufous on the rump and upper tail-coverts; 
wings are black. 

<Hl£4<>5 is the name of a srgs bird in (also a descriptive term for the 
Brahminy Kite, Art. 52-D) and sftf is a bird of some peculiar habits recom- 
mended as an object-lesson to a prince in the Tffio jtht. 1 

A king is advised to acquire the power of distinguishing good from evil 
from the 5%; qualities of valour, early-rising etc. from the j=tf i ; and other 
qualities from the wt^ bird. Now if the Red-headed Trogon (?ft^ 
means 'red' and *fl£4&5 means "red or reddish-backed" bird) is the 
bird meant here, as I believe it is, it certainly possesses qualities which an 
enterprising prince should do well to cultivate. Out on an expedition, 
he must keep to cover in a forest, practise secrecy, talk only in whispers, 
and know how and when to sally forth suddenly against an unsuspecting 
enemy and return to cover again with the booty. The Trogon has all these 
and should be the ^ft^ml' of the Purana and srl^S of wt^ is also 
mentioned as one of the Himalayan birds in *toPT qrrT 2 . 



1. 25.18 (cf. verse 397, '%mT*t ^ftfe" ^mfccr.) 

2. 118.52. 
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SWIFTS 

1 . We have seen in Art. 25 that the common name applies to both 
Swallows and Swifts, and while witt is a general name for the former, 
the latter are generally known as jprw, fsffiFP and f%fe^t or =#rfer. In this 
article an attempt is made to explain the latter terms along with other 
names for the Swift. 

2. The Swifts, though similar in appearance and outline to the 
Swallows, are very different in structure and belong to a different order of 
birds. "They are the most aerial of all birds, spending the whole of their 
waking existence on the wing. The flight is very rapid and highly charac- 
teristic, a Swift wheels and dashes through the air with frequent 

changes of direction, tilting now to one side, now to the other, with a succes- 
sion of rapid wing-beats alternating with long glides on extended wings.. 
It does not voluntarily settle on the ground., the short legs with all the toes directed 
forwards being only adapted to clinging to rocks, masonry, etc." (Smythies). 
Should it be grounded, due to some accident, "it rises with great difficulty, 
the bird raising itself by repeated attempts and strokes upon the ground by 
the shoulders." 1 The Common House Swift is "highly gregarious, being 
usually found in flocks of fifty or more, which breed together in colonies, 

The nest colonies are found about buildings, whether these be 

the ordinary dwelling houses of an Indian village or town or ruined temples, 
shrines and forts.The birds occupy these nest colonies continuously, breed- 
ing rather irregularly, so that eggs or young may be found in some of the 

nests at any time, and at all times using the nests to rest or sleep in 

(Their voice is a) curious squealing call which so aptly seems to express 
the fierce joy of an aerial creature in its element. The flocks usually feed 
in loose open order, but at times, specially in the evenings, they collect 
together into a "ball", mounting high into the air as a squealing, careering 
mass" (Whistler). 

3. Names like pNr, pfcp??, and fnir ( = |^?r) are clearly in reference 
to the Swift's inability to rise from the ground ; cf. the phrase "f^f Jflfr^ 
J5T5TT" for a cow that has got stuck up in deep mire and is too weak to 
extricate herself. 



I. Birds of Great Britain and Ireland. 
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■HWtfW refers to ^ as a bird that loves to be constantly on the wing 
and makes use of its nest merely as a resting place : 

<i 

The ^rtrfpT* mentions the Swift, fsffa^, as a bird of augury. The 
Hindi names T 'H$d) and 3<rr?rt for the House Swift are from Sanskrit 
4^ 1^ (having a defective body) and «l Id I Huh (living on the air, as the 
birds seem to eat nothing). The first corresponds to Jifw and the second 
to a certain type of ascetic. 

4. The ^wjcaf f^ ttmrn defines sifaw as a kind of bird that is 
constantly flying in the sky (wm 'Hl-wRfa viKduRu "Tfisrf^) and cites 
the following verse from some Vartika on a treatise on Vedanta : 

The habit of the bird arfsrsr is used here to illustrate the nature of the 
'atman' who can enjoy a state of ecstatic happiness only in a high spiritual 
plane. Now the only bird whose habits fulfil the above description is the 
Common House Swift which not only takes its food, drink and nesting 
materials on the wing but even mates and feeds its grown-up young in the 
air. 3 It resorts to its nest either for a momentary rest during the day or to 
sleep in at night. It does not voluntarily descend to the ground and if by 
accident this does happen, it manages to fly back into the air. The name 
wftrsr like -^fWl is most probably after the bird's call and Frak. ajfer 
is merely a variant according to the rule <s<ri4U"HW . 

5. Prakrit asrfer said to be derived from alter (a^r not moving?) 
is defined in srfao lyi^g as ^nrrftr^" i.e. a kind of bat, probably 
the small house-bat, which also finds it rather difficult to take to the 
air once it has landed itself on the ground ; Gf. TRTra 4 (not coming to 
the ground) for the larger fruit-bats. Little bats, however, do not 
fly even half as high as Swifts and can certainly not be described as 
WT-or srt^-^nft. Moreover, it is highly improbable that such an 
unclean looking thing as a bat, occupying stinking nest-holes and blind 
by day, should be chosen by the Vedantic philosopher to illustrate 
one of their principal doctrines. Sansk. srftm may therefore, stand apart 



1. 14.15. 

2. 87.7 & 28. 

3. shwid >j!i<i* and srrfaPjjT are obscure bird-names in H^I^cmPtI, Section 213. If 
STTT — mi«i=»> means 'wind or air' the first may mean 'a bird that is begotten in the air', 
and sdfrlijfl may be an allied form 'begotten in the ordinary way'. This is, of course, 
pure guess-work. 

4. n^Tf fiTfit Ch. 17j 3rr«m ?F*THRt No. 61, Poona. 
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from Prak. arfer in spite of their close affinity. Nevertheless, it is possi- 
ble to reconcile and connect the two through two different meanings of 
the Marathi term m+"l?fi as given in the *rfrcp>j srssnrfar 1 , viz., (i) a small 
bat and (ii) a kind of small bird, evidently the Swallow or Swift both of 
which are popularly known in Marathi by that name and are not distin- 
guished one from the other. The Chief reason why the bat and the Swift 
share a common name seems to be the fact that in their daily routine of life 
they are complimentary, as it were, to each other. If the Swift is on the wing 
all day and returns to the nest for the night, the bat keeps flying all night 
and spends the day in its nest-hole. Both are however, seen flying at dusk 
and often returning to their nests to feed the young. This makes it easy 
to reconcile old survivals like ^Hfafai ((^H^dl? ) in Bengal for the Palm 
Swift and (bird with wings of skin, cf. Hindi T^N a bird ) in Sind for 
the Pale Brown Swift as alternative names for them. It follows, therefore, 
that srfcra and srfew are merely different forms of the same word, but while 
the former means the House Swift in Sanskrit the latter has been confined 
to the small bat in Prakrit. 

6. The name ^re^r in the sr§? list of ^<+«'f^TT stands probably 
for both Swallows and Swifts, for wrrP'retT renders it as ^rj^Hrc^: 
H<rMsrm"l: i.e., little birds living in temples, and we know that both these 
build their nests there, TOtf is also a common name for Sparrow- 
like birds but has mentioned separately the House and other 
Sparrows as jRi*'l+ 2 and song-Sparrows as ^rf^f . The interpretation of 
the commentator must, therefore, be accepted as correct. 3 ^f>, 

and faReofl or ^fcsrt thus seem to be general names for both Common 
House Swallows and Swifts, but it must be remembered that strictly 
speaking and wsr are the Swallows and stttsft the Swifts according 
to JM-rift fasr°£(Art. 25). 

7. The 3u"llR+ wf? of vmjk, 4.163 gives the equation "sfrfa: 
and the name 3ftr% (ark speedy or quick, and fV a bird) is an 

exact equivalent of "Swift" as a specific bird -name, and the aptness 
of the name for the Swift would be appreciated when it is recalled 
that the normal speed of a Swift on the wing is 75 miles as against 35 miles 
per hour of the Swallow. These speeds are very much higher when the 
birds are pressed by danger, and though hundred miles per hour for a 
Swift is definite, that accurate observer of bird-life, E.C. Stuart Baker, has 
actually timed a Swift with a stop-watch flying at the tremendous speed 



1. Ed. by Y. R. Date (1933). 

2. 5^5T has distinguished them as |>f$r^ and ^W-jRrl . 

3. Just as the common terms ?rgpT, WJ^T, and q^V mean both 'a bird' in 
general and particular birds of prey, the word also means 'a sparrow' and 'a swallow 
or swift' according to the rule— tfrrrrsftspT fcm srfwaHP^^IMror. 
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of two hundred miles per hour. 1 sftfa, therefore, is a mo st ex pressive and 
accurate name for it as the fastest little bird known. of the list 

from tot quoted by *rcnitcW under 85. 38 of the srjcff'^nr is again the Swift 
which collects into a "ball" (ffni) and mounts "high into the air as a 
squealing careering mass" at evening. 

8. ^fer in are HTTift means a kind of bird and is the same as ftfosft 
or TTfcsft and the expression ^rfw qfcw means a person who gives protection 
to Swifts nesting in his house. It is an old belief commonly held both in 
India and China that the continuous nesting of these birds in a residential 
house is very auspicious, for it augurs well for prosperity and continuity 
of the family occupying it. If the nests are inconveniently situated, e.g., 
over a passage or stair-way, planks are fitted under them to catch the 
droppings. A similar belief obtains in England too. 2 

9. The Western Palm Swift of North India is known as tiwis in 
Hindi corresponding to Sanskrit dl^i*, and when it is rememDered that 

implies, also a swift, it is but natural to call a Palm Swift a diwr>. 
This name does not occur in any currect lexicon but one can hardly doubt 
that the bird had it in Sanskrit as well. 

10. The s^f^rr mentions HjFgtt (having one egg or young) 
as a bird of augury and attributes to it the habit of swooping down on 
the surface of a stream or tank ("*fidW«!l*r$ft These charac- 
teristics agree very well with the habits and ways of the Crested Swift, 
an ashy grey bird with a deeply forked tail and resembling a 
Swallow in flight. It is a forest bird, freely perching on the top-most bran- 
ches which are leafless or dead. The call is a loud and Parrot-like 'kia, 
kia, kia' (which may also be rendered as 'chia, chia, chia') frequently 
uttered either from a perch or on the wing. The bird is particularly noisy 
in the evening when preparing to roost. "Should there be a tank or pool of 
water or river near its haunts this Swift is fond of descending rapidly from 
the air to the surface of the water, touching it and mounting again in one 
graceful curve" (Whistler). It makes a tiny nest on the side of a horizontal 
branch, barely half an inch deep and so small as to be covered completely 
by two anna-pieces placed side by side. The single egg it lays completely 
fills the nest. It is clearly the q*"$3^ of the Samhita. 

11. One of the most poetic hymns of the Rgveda is the su^iil, and 
its second verse mentions two birds, and ftfa*- as playing music to 
the goddess of the forest: — 

srraTfefor Hw^miM^}^ if 

Rgveda, 10.146.2 

1. "Birds, Trees and Flowers", pp. 15 & 129. 

2. "Adventures in Woodcraft", 52. See Art. 25 for a similar idea about the ftt or 
Swallow. 

3. 87.6. 
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M. Williams explains «t|i<« as a kind of animal and ft fa* as a kind of 
bird, srraw in his gloss on this Vedic verse takes the first for fsrwft or the 
Cicada Fly and the second for another insect with a 'chi, chi' call, 
probably a cricket or green grasshopper which has such a call. Comment- 
ing on fffcr. si^m II. 5. 5. 6 where this verse occurs, he however renders 
both as birds: 

<^K=H*T qfem McMtI <4l<\ fap^-ft l feqt sar: 

T§fr ^ Trtiiic^rTt)^ !««t^ i r«r — 

Apparently the commentator had good reason to revise his opinion by the 
time he came to annotate the Brahmana, and for one thing, he must have 
come to know that the descriptive title of WH^-td (Bird-hymn) had 
been applied long long ago to either the "s\ fnTf" verse of RV 1.164.20 
or in the alternative to the verse quoted above. It is therefore submitted 
that the later interpretation of \w>3 and ft fa* as particular birds by 
WI is correct. Further we have ftfa+1 in Prakrit and flJ^T and in 
Sanskrit as names for musical instruments, probably 'whistles', each 
named after the bird whose call it imitated. 

12. The name cprrc^ (spr to rain, and arrcw to call, i.e. some sort 
of a rain-bird ) is probably the same as *PTR7r of the *yH^*)iji — "? hk«hm 
^rftll :", the Hawk-Cuckoo which is very vocal at the beginning of and 
during the rains, ft fa* is obviously an onomatopoetic name for a small 
bird (fSrir 7SST) comparable with -nUihI for the House-Swift and Swallow. 
The Crested Swift, as we have seen, is a forest bird and has a loud 
'chia, chia, chia' call. It hawks for insects in parties in a wheeling, 
graceful flight and is particularly noisy in the evening (Whistler). This, 
I submit, is probably the ft fa* of the hymn which has been happily 
conceived to answer back, as it were, to the loud and persistent call 
notes of the Hawk-Cuckoo. 1 The Hymn is apparently addressed to the 
goddess of the forest in the evening by a person who is late in coming 
home or has lost his way through the forest. The fifth verse is perhaps 
a pointer in this direction. 



1 . Z. A. Ragozin renders ^qr*3 and ft fa* as Owl and Parrot respectively in 
Vedic India, p. 273. 



NIGHTJARS 

t. The various species of Nightjar resemble each other very closely 
and are difficult to identify in the field except by their distinctive calls in 
the breeding season. The plumage is a mixture of mottled grey and brown 
with white, resulting in a remarkable protective colouration. "The bird 
seems to be conscious of the fact, only springing into life when the intru- 
der comes within a yard or two." It spends the day resting quietly, flat 
on the ground, but as the evening approaches and dusk turns into darkness 
it becomes active hawking insects on the wing in open spaces near trees. 
While on the ground, it is incapable of any progression because of its long 
central toe. This toe has a pectinated nail (serrated like a comb) with 
which it probably removes insect-wings etc. sticking to the long bristles 
surrounding the extraordinarily wide gape. This wide mouth gave rise 
to a false belief in the western countries that the bird was capable of and 
actually given to sucking the milk of goats, and hence the name 'Goat- 
sucker' for it. It has a habit of sitting in the middle of the road at night 
and travellers by motor car often see it so doing. 

2. It is known in Hindi as fe°T* or WW and sr'Ert faffTT, the names 
being in reference to the obliterative colouration of the bird on the 
ground. It is ^*T, a ftfa* bird in §<sp and a night bird with a keen 
sight in ^feJT, 1 the corresponding Hindi names being TOIT and «m«oi. 
The Nightjar does not usually fly for many minutes together and 
between each circuit it rests on the ground (Dewar). It is incapable 
of walking or hopping and must therefore drop down to its resting place on 
the ground, to rise again after a minute or two. This trait of the bird would 
seem to justify the apt name of TO^r for it— H+TO one that falls but not 
permanently like a stone, <ra% * ifffe ^ ^W^mr <refa( ?) . The ^'%tt 2 and 
cUkuh => mention the bird under the *m name of (*m from sn. fef*PT 
'fallen down' and Sansk. fere to throw. The name thus corresponds to 
Sansk. Hkj+i 



1. II.14.2. 

2. 88.2. and 35. 

3. 4.62; 8.32. 
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3. It is also the bird selected as an offering to the deity of the Night 
at thesppptsr under the name #^re, : — "tt@1 #?re/ — 3T*° sr'ffaT, 1 24.25. The 
name #*re, is most probably from tfteft, W and ; mri ^rfir, one 
that rests in a lying down posture. Hindi WW and Marwari eret for a 
Nightjar, also Sansk. fefa+l seem to be from the root ^T. 

4. M. Williams gives as a kind of bird in 1.27 but I have 
not been able to trace it in my copy. The name, however, seems to have 
some connection with 3^: a frog. The Nightjar is known as 'the 
frog-bird' both in Telugu and Tamil, apparently because when perching 
low on the ground, as is its habit, it looks like a frog. Its extraordinarily 
wide gape, when the bill is open, also has a striking resemblance to the wide 
mouth of a frog. 3* as a bird, therefore appears to be a Nightjar. 
Indian linen of old must have been of a coarse texture and of a rather grey- 
brown colour which explains the punishment proposed in the fqw^Ki 
44.27 for a thief of clothes made from it. — "wW esV etc. and here 
3^: is more probably a Nightjar than a frog as the name occurs as one 
of a series of bird-names for the next birth of different types of thieves. 
Again 5fC in the following may well be a homonym signifying both 
frogs and these birds: — 

^ ■ H Kd, 3.183.8. 

In England also a Nightjar is popularly known as the Flying- toad, ^refg as a 
bird in the bird-list quoted from mkhk by vzzmx under 85.28 of ^c*)T^di 
would seem to be this bird. 



1 . "This bird is most punctual in beginning its song exactly at the close of day" — 
Gilbert White, Letter XXII to T. Pennant. Compare also the English name 'Twilight 
Nightjar' in Cassells' Book of Bird. 
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These birds resemble small Nightjars and occur only near Sikkim and 
east of it and in the extreme south of India — Wynad and Travancore. 
The name probably from 5^ a frog, for a bird, has already been 
noticed in the preceding article. 
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THE BARN OWL 

1. The Barn Owl is pale grey-brown and rufous ochre above, has 
a white face and, white under-parts, spotted with brown. 1 It is also known 
in English as the White or Screech Owl, looking "strangely white among 
the black trees". It is found all over India but not in forests. It haunts 
roofs of buildings, outhouses, wells and ruins. Its cry is a peculiar weird 
shriek or screech, and when perched during the day it makes a snoring 
sound (T. Regan), and at night as well. Sansk. V^va (one who makes a 
guttural or snoring sound ) for an owl clearly refers to it and the name 
perhaps corresponds to spfsr in Hindi. Its other names in Hindi, Telugu 
and Tamil mean 'bad bird' corresponding to Sans, f fa, f^r or ¥*fa 2 in 
two g-'f^rr (24.39) where it is placed with two other noisy birds, J£U and 
siwV The Larger Owls have been looked upon all over the world as 
birds of bad omen and the Barn Owl is no exception. The 9#<ffa^ 
of ^rf^ijOT (mzmi 20.17) is clearly this Owl which is considered there 
to be an evil bird. 

The (white like the moon) Owl in the 13m Kd story of a Rat, 
Cat and Mangoose would also seem to be the Barn Owl as he is des- 
cribed there as the enemy of rats : 

^■HKd , XII 138.33. 

I'Sflfl* would be yet another name synonymous with wdi«j+. This 
Owl has a fleshy-white or fleshy-horny bill and the adnoun <<mhiRm> 
may belong to it if not to the Himalayan Wood-Owl with a fleshy -yellow bill. 

2. The Grass Owl (14") also belongs to the present family and resem- 
bles the Barn Owl in the colour pattern of the body plumage, and if seen 
perched upon a tree it would pass for one. But its ways are very different 
and unlike the Barn Owl, which breeds in holes in buildings, wells, or'trees, 
it always lays its eggs on the ground in fairly long grass and inhabits the long 
grassy areas of the Himalayan Terais, the adjoining plains, and in similar 

1 . Sometimes it is pure white below. 

2. If <tq[i| is not the Barn-Owl it would be the common Owlet which too is very 
noisy. The name Jifa occurs in <.M(Ht|°Z, and jrfff in <t>eH£frlVI is a wrong reading of 
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situations in Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and further south. Even where these 
Owls are common they are but seldom seen unless put up by beating through 
the grass. They come out in the evening when they often perch on trees. 
The following synonymy probably furnishes us with a name or epithet 
for this bird : 

"^5r: *ffe% ^m^PprcrpT ^TcT:"— ^Tft'i4J>llR+ _ 2.211. 
wz\ is clearly a homonymous adnoun or epithet designating several 
objects, and as an epithet for an Owl it may ' be analysed as below : — 
— (sr° ^57o ) ; !j ir^ ; qiir sret hence S^tp is an Owl that moves 
or lives in grass; cf. w& n<sld<<i: in <jsnHi««(iRr^f%T 10.2. *f&\ 

also means a demon or Trercr (M.W.) and should, in this sense, refer to 
one that hides and moves in tall grass or in the deeply dented banks of 
rivers. It is thus just possible . that the name 3t^p belongs to the 
Grass Owl. 



1 . ^ here simply means an owl that is not a eSsTl^ti 
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OTHER OWLS 

1 . This family constitutes a well defined group of predacious birds easy 
of recognition. Most of them hunt for prey during the dark hours of the 
night but a few have diurnal or semi-diurnal habits. One particular species 
eats carrion in addition to the common fare of all Owls consisting of insects, 
small or large mammals and birds according to the size and strength of the 
different species (of Owl). The Fish Owls subsist mainly on fish though 
they kill other prey as well. All have broad rounded heads, flattened faces, 
and large eyes directed forwards which give the bird a fearful expression 
and a fixed gaze as it were (cf. fairer below). The feet are powerful 
and furnished with sharp, curved and cutting claws of great grasping power 
and it is with these that an Owl secures its food (ioisi)). The 
plumage is soft and downy enabling the bird to fly almost noiselessly. 

2. The Indo-Aryans regarded the hooting Owls as birds of ill omen 
but this apparently did not prevent them from observing the birds and their 
ways. Early Buddhist monks who travelled widely to propagate the Gospel 
of Lord Buddha in countries like Kashmir, Tibet and further north used 
articles of dress like gloves, and perhaps also leggings and shoes, lined with 
or made from soft feathered-skins of Owls for protection against the bitter 
cold (see Art. 54). This involved the killing of a large variety of Owls 
and the people naturally came to know something about them and that 
perhaps accounts for the naming of individual species and groups of allied 
forms of a bird that is rarely seen during the day and has never been kept 
as a pet. That the ancients made a close enough observational study of 
these birds may be gathered not only from the works on augury now extant 
— and these difinitely mention earlier authorities — but also from a know- 
ledge of the reactions of a bird when intruded upon or annoyed at the nest. 
All Owls hiss and snap their bills fiercely at an intruder and the larger ones 
quite loudly: — 

H>^<l" l, +I«IW3, 1.20.48. 

Some of the larger Owls like the Tawny Fish-Owl occupy the deserted 
nest of an Eagle for Laying their eggs and bringing up the young. This 
fact was known to the ancients, to wit, the story of a dispute between 3^ 



and im for the possession of a nest related in the third canto interpolated 
between cantos 59 and 60 of 5tR of the Ramayana. iTEI has been 

used here in the general sense of a bird of prey including the Eagle. It is 
a poor story, badly told and the final judgment of Rama is also incorrect, 
but that is immaterial for our present purpose. 

3. The common names for an Owl are ;j*p7, ^rtfsr^f and fcrer. The first 
name probably refers to their noisy character (cf. ^^r, outcry), 
the second to their living and breeding in holes ( i sftr), and the third to 
the dark brown plumage of some of them. 1 The smallest Owls, viz. the 
Owlets, being known as (HsfM+, ^<H+-?dl, frprr or ffsr the term zwz has 
as a rule been confined to the larger hooting Owls both in the Rgveda 
and later literature while the names T^T^ftr^ and JT^raft belong to the 
boldest and most powerful of them all, the Forest Eagle Owl (see below). 
On the other hand the so-called common names like H+i'-<K, jiw 2 , *k<iPh, 
fefnfar, fcqi'ti, TOmt, ffefr?T, stjp, qtesfa etc. are merely in the nature 
of descriptive ardnouns stressing a particular habit or character of an 
Owl. Complementary names like +1+1R and flfwrft mean an Owl and 
a Crow respectively as mutual enemies, a particular large Owl over- 
powering and killing a Crow at night and the latter having the better 
of the former during the day. 

4. Apart from the general classification based on the size of the birds 
there is another which subdivides the family according to (1 ) the colour 
of the plumage, e.g. cnTj"to for the Bay Owl, ^dM^ for the White 
or Barn Owl (Art. 48) and Fr^n for the Owlets; (2) the shape of 
the head, e.g. for the larger hooting Owls with a large round 
head and a marked depression on the forehead which divides the head 
into two globes, as it were, resembling the prominences on the forehead 
of an elephant (ffarr) ; and (3) the way ear-tufts are carried, 
e.g. wte for one that has long aigrettes or ear-tufts resembling the long 
ears of a hare ; ss^^if for one that wears its ear-tufts always erect ; and 
finally, HMK+uf or yi+K+uf for those that have their tufts spread out sideways. 
Besides we have the name «H4«M+ for a particular species that kills and 
eats mainly Crows and Wff^Ptf far one having the ways of an eagle. 

5. The following verse from the in is an interesting 
commentary on the epithet sflTTSPT: — 

1. a^Mft., <Mfaw and +<?HS+l!(l have listed the names of the larger Owls 
and the Owlets separately. UH'dfr also has Jf^^^lft for the dark coloured Bulbul 
(Art. 6) so that it is possible that >fa<f> and are allied forms meaning 'black or 
dark colour'. 3rfaynuK"ir4+l, 1023 actually gives in the sense of Sansk. T^P 
for ^fer^WlMlrd. 

2. STTRT. malignant or loving the darkness 
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"spCTTf garret si^rfspresm 

In the following passages and are evidently the inaus- 

picious large hooting Owls as distinguished from the Owlets which often 
nest near or actually in human habitations: — 

**RV. 10.165.4. 

"sFTtcr 3v£*r: srsr^f ft^tct — " 

VS. 24.38. 

5T«^vWT under hi u s<- 
ytfUimRd, 2.29. 

One who kills his friend is reborn as a large Owl destined to kill innocent 
(i.e. friendly) birds all his life : — 

''+10)1+1 fira^rrr— " t^pt, 2.2.80. 

These hooting Owls have been mentioned as ^pr, or ^ both in 

ffit i Tfrt i, 42.62; 85.49 and warrr* (pp. 245, 246). With these prelimi- 
nary observations we may now proceed to a brief consideration of the 
various types of Owl, their Sanskrit names and some references to 
them in literature. 

OWLETS: 

6. The common Spotted Owlet of the towns, villages and gardens is 
the best known Owl in India. This is the mi$-?il or bird of augury men- 
tioned as fa^rr in sr^fiprr, 87.4 and as frf, fcfsrr, 2 fcffsnr, Fpnrer, and FrrfcpffT 
in the 13th Varga of w'cRTSf. In this work the bird's call-notes consisting 
of one to five syllables, its attitudes and movements have been described 
and interpreted in great detail for purposes of augury. The (ar-l-isr, 
^5, noisy) of wit 7.104.17 and spq^^, 8.4.17 would seem to .be this 
Owlet, Similarly the of the of HMcW who conducted 

the day-blind Owl to his nest-hole should be this bird which does not shun 



1 . <<kWlRl+ (fr. <"+dHt+f ) for an Owl in the lexicons seems to be a wrong reading 
ofWfHTO, for no Indian Owl has a red or reddish bill. The Himalayan Wood Owl, 
however, with its fleshy-yellow bill makes the nearest approach to the adnoun. This 
verse occurs in 5Tdl<3iJlfa+l in a slightly different form. 

2. f4J|<H( may well mean yellow-eyed, and if so the name would correspond *o 
^ftflHH for the larger Owls. 
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day-light. The name (Owl's hand-maid) is perhaps based on a 

similar but more ancient story. 

7. Smythies refers to certain calls of Owls as "having the character 
of 'songs', i.e. either one note or a simple combination of notes repeated at 
varying intervals" (p. 310). Thus the call of the Brown Wood Owl is said 
to consist of four deep musical syllables, who-hoo-hoo-hoo (ibid.). This 
reminds one of the story how the sage Narada was advised to learn music 
from an Owl residing near the Manasarovara lake on the Himalayas : 

X X X 

"'tsptt: fero T$TTW*n" ^im^i tut:" 

XXX 

fa^1<|w|, II.2.7-10 

The point is that the ancient Indians also appreciated the musical calls 
of the hated bird ! Now the Western Himalayan Barred Owlet, occurring 
from Muree to Simla and from Garhwal to Eastern Nepal, is 
not only the most diurnal of all Owls but has also "a really very beautiful 
rippling call : a whistle consisting of notes running into one another and 
dying gradually away" (S. Baker in F.B.I. , 2nd edn. ) . Similarly the Eastern 
Collared Pigmy Owlet of Nepal has a "rather metallic tonk-ta-tonk-tonk, 
high pitched (call), usually repeated many times. Often heard in the day- 
time" (Smythies, p. 31 1 ). The former goes by the name of 3fT ^pr in 
Hindi which is the same as Sansk. ^>¥5T for a small Owl. ^|?T (? |1%5K 
flu%) is probably an onomatopoetic word and would seem to be related 
to Prakrit 3nrsft for ^"nwr, an old or perhaps a small and slightly 
damaged bell. The name therefore clearly refers to the bell-like notes 
of the above two Owlets, and both are 3?f5r «sfl«j+. 

8. The Scops Owl is practically the same size as the common Spot- 
ted Owlet but unlike the latter it is entirely nocturnal and possesses well 
developed aigrettes which are carried in an erect position. The call is a 
soft and musical too-whoo or too-whit. It should be the *M*«fl<H+ 
mentioned in srfiraTTOspj under after the erect ear-tufts of the 
bird. 

9. The body-plumage of the Northern Bay Owl (1 1 .5" ) is of a chestnut 
colour on the upper parts including the tail, and vinous pink below. It 
occurs in Nepal and further east in the Himalayan valleys. It is entirely 
nocturnal in its habits and in the day-time the most stupid and incapable 
of all Owls, allowing itself to be captured by the hand and, when released, 



1 . The bird of these verses would seem to be the Himalayan Brown Wood-Owl with a 
"deep musical call — who — hoo — hoo — hoo" (Smythies). 
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sitting dazed in the sunlight. During the breeding season it excels all other 
Owls in the appalling nature of its cries as if half-a-dozen cats are fighting 
(S. Baker). The adnouns fcrF3 (blind by day) and *UI<A (having 
atrocious calls) found in the synonymies for the Owl are therefore more 
true of this than any other Owl. fasM for a kind of bird (the .Cat-bird ) 
in the following could well be for this bird except for the fact that <rfal 
fanw in Prakrit means the flying-fox or the large fruit bat: — 

"f^r^ftstq- <shimV — f^rerer. 

The most fitting name for this Owl, however, is ara"r^ (the reddish 
Owl) which was emblazoned on the flag of the tribe and called 
E^sn in Ch. 16 of ^tarfr^T of See also H^s^ir, 148.90. 

10. The Indian Brown Hawk-Owl (12.5") is brown above and white 
marked with large drops of light brown below. It has no aigrettes and has 
a soft call of whoo-hoot repeated twice or thrice. It is known as i>m^t> 
in Bengal and the name corresponds to Sansk. fwn^j (M.W. under 
^F*r but not sub voce). 

1 1 . The Long-eared Owl (14.5* )is distinguished by long tufts, usually 
borne erected (Ency. Brit. 11th edn.) and is most probably the 
which has served as a model for the face of a particular attendant of FP^s: — 

■ * — M.Bh. 9.45.79. 

Again, one of the 'matris' of the same deity is said to have had a face like 
that of the wil*j+ : — 

* r ch. 30 

mm; in the Venkateshwara edition is a misprint. This Owl breeds 
in the Himalayas and is found in the outer ranges from Kashmir to Sikkim. 

12. The Short-eared Owl (15°) is a winter visitor and prefers thick 
grassy plains of the Terai areas of North India. Its ear-tufts are so small 
that they are "hardly discernible even at close range" (Smythies). Its 
call is a shrill clear keaw, keaw (ib. ) and the name *n^p (*m&! ^ softer 

faWdki ) for an Owl would seem to belong to it. The only 
other Owl having a call like the Crow's is the Snowy Owl (Para. 20 
below ) . The correct form of the word is probably *i*<?* as in %W*FS and 
irfoft, and like simply means an Owl in general. If so the short- 

eared Owl has no particular name in Sanskrit. It is however also 
possible that both the forms and existed and had different 

meanings but came later to be mixed up. 

HOOTING OWLS: 

13. If and +10*1+ are common names for all large Owls 
irrespective of their calls, the name (^^si^t wrfa) is specific for 
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hooting Owls. ^ or ^pp 1 again, is a hooting Owl (fcpfr: ^% — |r«c*?) and 
if from root T^, 'to burn or bake' the name may well refer to the darker 
coloured birds like the Brown Fish-Owl, "a large heavy brown" bird and 
the Indian Great Horned-Owl described as "a large dark brown owl" 
(Salim AH). The name (^t *r«ri <HM4fd stt^fft?, cf. J^mI sijPh+I, Art. 
40), on the other hand refers to the habit of laying the eggs and bringing 
up the young on the bare ground which is characteristic of Scully's 
Wood-Owl, the Himalayan Brown Wood-Owl and a couple of others. 
There is yet another classification of these Owls with respect to the 
presence or absence of ear-tufts. The Wood-Owls have no tufts on their 
large round heads and they are the jwfta<fr of the Mahabharata, cf. 
^wrn^f fww:, M.Bh. 9.45.75: — 

M.Bh. 13.111.101. 

One may well ask, what exactly is the connection between 37 and the 
Owl ? is a pan-cake made from batter prepared with some flour 
and the cake on being fried in oil or ghee assumes a brown colour and is 
pitted all over in a lighter shade, thus resembling the mottled plumage of 
the bird, and hence the propriety of the sentence on the person guilty of 
stealing the cake. 

14. Other members of the group possess long pointed ear- tufts which 
emerge outwards in a curve from the head. These are the Fish-Owls and 
the Horned-Owls one of which, said to be a resident of the Himalayas and 
given the fully descriptive name of hnk+ui*, is mentioned in the 
Mahabharata as a long-lived bird: arfer f^Ri MNK<W»ti*ti^ : — 
3.199.4. The +1+1^+1*1 section of 7^RT%, on the other hand, mentions the 
Crow-killing species of Owls, their king srn^r and the latter's minister 
MI+K+uf. Now as there is only one particular species of Owl in India, the 
Dusky Horned-Owl, that kills and eats Crows, the very apt name of 
5TTC>Twf belongs to it. There is also a clear reference to the Crow- 
killing habit of this Owl in the Ramayana. When after a break with 
^nrr, Pnfftw goes over to Rama the latter's ally gifta warns him against the 
Owl-like tactics of the enemy : — 

"faffqr^R vpztzn ^twri" 6.17.19. 

Again, it was after seeing this Owl work havoc among the Crows at 
night that determined to kill the qro=r's while asleep during 

the night (M.Bh. 1.2.296), and the Epic gives us an interesting description 
of the bird: — 



1. I believe it is possible to deduce the meaning of 'the brown colour', the colour of 
charred or burnt material, in a secondary sense from the root T^f to bake or burn 
(M.W.). 
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M.Bh. 10.1.36 

The ? 3>^<l"i also relates the above incident and calls the Owl TOT after 
%m, the powerful Bearded Vulture : — 

WTS& WWW ^ft^+H^II 

sTfPi^, SrgTTT^RT, 31.44-45 

We have, therefore, 5n*nTP>for for the Fish-Owls and 

Horned Owls as a group, and <tw«w+-^jP or *rrefc^ for the Dusky 
Horned Owl. ^JT for a kind of Owl in M. W. may be one of these 
(cf. TfROT above)" or the name, more probably, refers to the next bird, 
the JJfFtffrpfr: 

15. The magnificent Forest Eagle Owl (24") is one of the largest and 
the most powerful members of the entire family. It is dark brown above 
and fulvous barred dark brown below and wears long dark brown aigrettes 
like its cousin, the Great Horned Owl. The feathers on the face are bristly 
and the tarsus is fully feathered. It breeds in the outer Himalayas in the 
North and in the forests of the Nilgiris and Malabar in the South. It is 
bold and daring like an Eagle and preys much upon the same kinds of birds 
and animals as an Eagle does. "As soon as it is twilight it sallies off after 
its prey and when hungry does not hesitate to hunt by daylight. For this 
purpose it quits the heavy forest and takes to the open country, light scrub 
and bamboo jungle, or thin deciduous forest. This Owl is certainly the 
boldest of all Owls. It preys constantly on the largest pheasants, jungle-fowl 
and does not hesitate to attack pea-fowl. . .saw one feasting on a big civet 
cat which showed by the marks that it had been killed by the bird. The 
power of its grip is extraordinary and it will drive its claws half an inch 
deep into the leg or arm of a man. The usual note is a very deep mumble, 
and when, as was often the case, a pair perched on my house-roof at night, 
the noise 'sounded just like two old men conversing in very deep tones. 
It also has a loud caterwaul— a single note very seldom used but very 
piercing. 2 It .eats fish, snakes and monitor lizards as well as game etc. and 

L The sources of adnouns like *ftTS*fa, ffwt^, and ssT^foT of the lexicons 
for an Owl are perhaps to be found in these passages. The Dusky Horned Owl has been 
compared to WET because of its very pale grey plumage resembling that of the Bearded 
Vulture. 

2. Also a call of "two soft but resounding booms at about 3 seconds interval and 
audible from a great distance"— Smythies. Hence the Hindi name of ff for it. 
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will also devour carrion, for I once disturbed it eating the remains of a 
tiger and once that of a goat" (S. Baker in F.B.I., second edition). It is 
also "said to kill., .young deer" (Blanford and Oates, F.B.I. , first edition). 

16. This Owl is the *TfPT«ft ('the great bird', in Prakrit) 

of the lexicons, the *)gi+1fii[+ (the Great-Owl) of Garuda Purana, and 
W*n*j3> the carrion-eating Owl of the Mahabharata. iwfrft defines it 
as under: — 

i.e. the great bird is of a dark colour and an Eagle of the night. $dHH 
is a homonym and means (i) the tree Cassia fistula, known also as gqw 
and gspiptf (beautiful leaved or gold-coloured), from its long drooping 
racemes of yellow flowers regarded as garlands (fcJT m?n #^) ; (ii) the spotted 
deer which occurs in flocks or in long lines when on the move ; and (iii ) 
one wearing a sort of garland or tuft of some thing. The last meaning 
is not given in the lexicons but in the present connection the adnoun 
PW, descriptive of a bird, is comparable with the Sansk. names 
Trara? and infer for the Tufted Pochard (Art. 84, C.). In this sense the 
epithet would seem to refer to the long ear-tufts on the Owl's head. But it 
is also possible that the author of the 4*w^fl wishing to describe the bird 
as 'a night Eagle' (hw+^W) has used $cr*n*P?r as a synonym or substitute for 
gTT* due to the exigency of the metre which called for a longer word. 1 
The phrase gq^ffe #f»m used in the Mahabharata for the Dusky Horned 
Owl, quoted above, would seem to support this last interpretation. Be that 
as it may, the name *t§ty$ft for a kind of Owl in ^^PFtiT is fully appropriate to 
this great bird. In the same way *i$i+Um+ occurring as the title of a 
charm or tfsr quoted in the Garuda Purana, 1.134 refers to this bird. There 
the guttaral conversational notes of the Owl have been given a set form 
just as the various calls of the Spotted Owlet have been conveniently 
rendered for purposes of augury in *«WKM, 13. 25-33 and ^tff^jT, 
87. 38-39. 

17. The mythological story of the destruction of the sacrifice being 
performed by ssnrsrrrffr is related in the Mahabharata, 12.283 where 
a dwarfish demon born out of a drop of Siva's perspiration pursues and 
destroys the irt who having assumed the form of a deer was fleeing 
up a hill. The physical characteristics of the dwarf are said to resemble 
those of the iM-fl^ (Eagle-Owl): — 

35S#%#sfrjfr*?T^': S^Nfa^tNh' ^ II 



1. xuwsO, the tree Bombax malabarica, is also a synonym for gq"f, the Golden 
Eagle which is also ^uiT-jf; cf. pupp for ; cf. also words like frffOT, <fan?3, 

I^TST, ^??T, i.e. which mean both a particular plant and a particular bird WW: 
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Here the reference is clearly to an Owl having the habits and courage of 
an Eagle, ^ftwsj corresponds to the whity-brown bristly feathers on the 
face of the bird; 3^%sfr to the long aigrettes; $wra«f and t^rrt to the 
dark brown and fulvous colour of the bird; and arRrtftrpf stands for its soft 
and downy plumage. It is also interesting to note that the demon, like 
the Eagle Owl, is made to kill a deer. The w^fer 1 would thus seem to 
be our Eagle Owl. 

18. Again, the carrion-eating Owl of the same Epic cannot but be 
this bird: — 

'^OTHW^+^HW^ (Wi) '" 7.167.83 

and the Owl eating away the bodies of sinners in hell with other carrion- 
birds is the same: — 

"SFT^TfTf +l<H<*4k=M m^PTT I 

J l^i<l«l, 2.3.14. 

(Venkateshwar Edition); 
Wailful, 12<9 . (ibid.) 

19. The Eagle Owl goes under the name of gg or gg in Hindi 
and to 'Kid (Yisftfr -ftprct^ -[*w<4l0 ?) in Bhutan. This is probably the same 
as the frs^pr of RV. 7.104.22 (to— gg). The Bhutanese name, if it means 
'enemy of deer', would also be significant. According to Sayanacarya 
WJ? means a h%^t> (?) an Owlet, i.e., a minor enemy, s^ut^ would 
then be a more powerful enemy working at night and ^frtr ju§ an enemy 
couple moving about and working together like a pair of -^m* birds, cf. 

vmt" (AV. 14.2.64). 

20. The Snowy Owl is again a large bird with a length of twenty three 
inches and a wing-span of about five feet. It is a pure white bird with a few 
brown ba:s on the upper parts and is feathered to the toes for protection 
against the cold of the circumpolar region which is its breeding home. 
Its voice is "a cry harsh like the crow's". It is very bold and does not hesi- 
tate to attack the man who molests him — even dogs. It preys upon wild 
pigeons, ducks, ptarmigans, fish etc. in day-light but during winter it also 
hunts at night (Cassess's Book of Birds) . In winter it moves down to Central 
Europe and Central Asia and has once been obtained in North- West Punjab. 
It is possible that in the long past this Owl bred more plentifully in its 
native haunts and was therefore seen more often in the Himalayas and the 
North- West of India. The ws^r^ renders qrc> as a large Owl (q^r)* 



' Pr f m ^ jnm— <fifli*T5for qfirfa of arforiTOTO exactly corres- 

ponds to the name wffePir. ?tX^ means w. ff^mW- calling g g, clearly points to the 
Hindi name gg for this Owl. ^ in gg-^ is a bird of prey, the Kite. The crested 
Serpent-Eagle is called im (fr. Pr. a hill; Hill-Kite) in Hindi. Although tbe 

Owl has brown eyes the demon's red eyes emphasize his fiery nature. 
2. q^jr clearly implies that "ITfr is not a «JSt5|<J>. 
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PLATE I 



1. Indian Grey Shrike 

2. Indian Baybacked Shrike 

3. Rufous backed Shrike 

4. Indian White-bellied Drongo 

5. Indian Golden Oriole 



6. Crowbilled Drongo 

7. White-breasted Swallow Shrike 

8. Marshall's Iora 

9. Grey Hypocolius or Shrike-Bulbul 
10. Wax wing 



1. European Tree Pie 

2. Tawny Pipit 

3. Redthroated Pipit 

4. Central Asian Water Pipit 

5. Upland Pipit 




PLATE n 



6. Blueheaded Yellow Wagtail; 
Head of Grey-headed; 

Head of Turkestan Blackheaded. 

7. Indian White Wagtail 
Head of Masked Wagtail 

8. Northern Yellow-headed Wagtail 
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and the name of a particular um by killing whom Indra received the 
title of MH.WKH (ibid.)- "n* also means' 'a child' and the 'grey or 
white colour'. The term qrsftpr may thus refer either to an Owlet (fwwjfr 
of hptt) or a large white Owl just as TRF^T means the all-white Swan 
(Art. 84-A). 

21. Now it is quite possible that this powerful Owl capable of killing 
large birds and bold enough to attack man was the physical basis for the 
qr^r Demon killed by Indra just as the gigantic Adjutant Stork (5R>) is at 
the bottom of the mythological spPTf* 1 (Stork-Demon) killed by young 
Krsna. We also have the various types of Demons (*n§) named after 
large birds like »pr, z*g>, igm, etc. in the Rgveda, 7.104.17. Finally the 
adnoun means both an Owl and a demon (para 2, Art. 48). If 
the above conjecture has a certain amount of probability in it the name 
<m>>pi may well belong to the Snowy Owl. The epithet of 3*re> for Indra 
also may have something to do with his killing the 'Owl-demon', the 



1. *TTT^r, 10. 11.48 ff. Cf. also q^TT in bird form in ^forST, 2.6.22 and the two sons 
3Tn% and 3Ftf (Black and White Ibis) of 3^EPP<*c*T in JTOTJOT, 156, 11 ff. 
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PLATE m 



1 . Red-faced Malkoha 

2. Sirkeer Cuckoo 

3. Hawk-Cuckoo 

4. Blossomheaded Parakeet 

5. Layard's Parakeet 



6. Ceylon Lorikeet 

7. Violet Cuckoo 

8. Banded Bay Cuckoo 

9. Small Cuckoo 
10. Drongo Cuckoo 



PLATE IV 



1 . Changeable Hawk-Eagle 

2. White-Bellied Sea-Eagle 

3. Hodgson's Hawk-Eagle 

4. Short-toed Eagle 



5. Eastern Steppe-Eagle 

6. Greater Spotted Eagle 

7. Golden Eagle 

8. Imperial Eagle 



PLATE V 



1. Rufousbellied Hawk-Eagle 

2. Crested Serpent Eagle 

3. Forest Eagle Owl 



4. Crested Hawk-Eagle 

5. Grey-headed Fishing Eagle 





PLATE VI 



1. Spotted Sandgrouse 

2. Large Pintail Sandgrouse 

3. Tibetan Sandgrouse 

4. Coronetted Sandgrouse 



5. Imperial Sandgrouse 

6. Indian Sandgrouse 

7. Painted Sandgrouse 
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OSPREY 

L The Osprey stands in a family by itself, being in some respects a link 
between the Owls and the diurnal raptores. It is a magnificent fisher, and 
dives from a great height for fish which is its principal food. It frequents 
large rivers and lakes and also the sea along the coast. Its voice is a short 
shrill musical whistle repeated a number of times at a stretch. Unlike the 
Fishing and the Sea Eagles it does not stoop to eating carrion. It is brown 
above and white below, with a whitish head. It is known as fm and 
in Hindi corresponding to ft* and (-wq-) in Sanskrit. 

Recognition of fzt a.s a bird of prey is to be found in the fact that 
it is supposed to be the progeny of ?mft the sister ofwft :— 

T^IT, <Hffcd<s|U«! j 6.64. 

am and later lexicographers have treated and ^c^tw as synonymous 
and have therefore done away with the old distinction between the Osprey 
on the one hand and the Fishing and Sea Eagles on the other simply 
because they too like the former kill fish for food: 

''^fit?TfTTt wft" — sm 1 

and 5^r, however, have kept them apart, the former as jtt and 
the latter as ^Mfcn and the same distinction obtains in Buddhist and 
Sanskrit literature as well. on ^^r explains jt* as ''fTTfiw?zmrrd 

^tanfirePTOT:, |??Rc?!T?rrfr, fT5r 5ft%"— and 3?=ftar as 'gutis' i.e. a bird 
resembling, or a kind of fTX This is as it should be, for the fishing 



1. This equation is really a homonymous one covering the Osprey, Fishing Eagles, 
Gulls, Terus and the Curlew. For the last two it must be taken in the feminine gender— 
3f5pftff ^Xfl m). See Art 68. For as the Demoiselle crane See Art. 62. 
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Eagles and the white-bellied Sea-Eagle have very loud and raucous calls 
and are therefore ^m, whereas the call of the Osprey is a shrill 
musical whistle and it is for this reason fTT. Hcm^f is a common name 
for Kingfishers and has been extended to these large fishers both in 
popular nomenclature and in poetry. The fishing Eagles do not dive for 
fish but take it from the surface of the water or from the shallows. 
in the following verse is therefore the Osprey diving in the sea for fish: 

in the following are either Gulls or Ospreys: 

fT*T: HMTH> ftsqrjfcT qcu%W:" IH 

Tmm, IV.52.12. 

'f^T' with the descriptive epithet of <r'%sn; is the Demoiselle crane 
which rarely, if ever, swims and never dives, so also the srar, the Indian 
crane. Both these birds cannot therefore be intended and 'mxm': 
must be understood to mean swimming and diving birds in general i.e., 
other than the Geese, Ducks and Gulls. 

2. The verse 2106, mentions (sc^far) and as 

different birds in the Himalayas and the commentaty explains 
as *raf<T 'dark-plumaged' and jtx as frtgxx 'white-plumaged' which 
agrees very well with the dark-grey or brown body-colour of the Fishing 
Eagles, and the white head and lower parts of the Osprey respectively. 
There is an interesting play upon the word in its two different meanings 
of Osprey and Demoiselle Crane in a story of the H^mrar wheie 
the fish-eating bird fix, having, once upon a time, been punished with 
death for taking life by the vegetarian birds (Swans), is changed into a 
mainly vegetarian fKK, the Crane: 

MfWl'IM fTT: igsftzti ll" 

12.179.9 

This example of the virtue of giving up meat-eating is repeated in H^im , 
Hl«i^«a«« (185.10), and the *rmw<T has the following: 

"mfm jt* 5f^r: ^f^pft ^ Phi fan i: i 

11.9.2 



' • The Allahabad edition reads flferfenr I for flfaWm If the description— 
^m^m:. . . M»T: is confined only to |'$rT; it is possible to render J Tt and STTOT of 
the second line as referring to the Demoiselle and flTOT cranes. 
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sflm: are the Swans — See Art. 84A. In the H^< i "i , however, jt?, 
described as holding a snake in its talons, is not the Osprey which does 
not kill or eat snakes but the White-bellied Sea-Eagle, which lifts up 
sea-snakes for food. The line dividing ^xx and Scorer is so thin that 
they are often confused both in the lexicons and literature. 

"stT+rsi^' s^rsrfoft mfm fxr m i 
njfolf% r-KifaS: i" 

^1^. 54.59. 

— PkiPw: i.e. 5ff: as in the verse from the wnracr. For Fishing and Sea 
Eagles see Art.52C. 
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1 . The Vultures of India have been distributed into five genera, four 
of which are represented by a single species and one by three. Two of 
these last, the Fulvus and the Himalayensis, look very much alike in the 
field and appear to be members of a single species as the colour of the 
plumage in both is variable in shades of fulvous, fulvous-brown and fawn. 
We have, therefore, six readily distinguishable species of Vulture, and 
including the Lammergeyer, seven. The following statement shows the 
genera, the species, their size, and common English and Sanskrit names : 



GENUS 
Aegypius 



SPECIES SIZE ENG. NAME 
42" 



Monachus 
Calvus 



32" 



Cinereous 
Vulture 
Black V. 



SKT. NAME. 

or5W[5I 

3p>swt or <<tti-j} 
|W- or \j£W*-'rsT 



Gyps 



i. Fulvus &) 41"-47" 

Himalayensis) 
ii. Indicus 38" 



Griffon TFST w 

Long- billed V. srfpr w 
White-backed ftrftppiT w 
V. 

ron Perenopterus 24"-26" White Scaven- srrcrer,3Tj^r, 



Bengalensis 35" 



Gypaetus Barbatus 48" 



ger V. 
Bearded V. 



or jffssijpfj? 



2. The Bearded Vulture, with a fully feathered head and neck, 
occupies an intermediate position between the Vultures proper and the 
true Eagles but has been placed with the latter in the F. B. I. There is 
reason to believe that the ancient Indians also regarded him both as a 
Vulture and an Eagle. Later on, however, his affinity with the Neophron 
(tiro) was recognized under the names «mtand *t§tto, and he is there- 
fore included in this Article. The term TO, now a common name for all 
Vultures, originally applie-1 to all birds of prey including the Eagles as is 
clear from its use in "riNt JTWluim" — RV. 9.96,6, and has been so used in 
classical literature as well. Thus the snake-lifting to: of ^i^HK-'lRd, ch. 5 
can only be the Serpent Eagles while in «rff^sn«T3^rft', 15.212 and srsfl^nstw, 
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4.3 TO and toY mean the Common Kite. u«t'dft, indeed defines the Kite 
as a «jraTO"r. Similarly the term ^rffa also in the sense of 'a large bird' is 
occasionally used for a Vulture, e.g. in : 

TTTTTT, 5.35,62. 

3. All birds of prey are mythologically descended from a common 
ancestor by different Bird-mothers like *mft, TOY, W*t, etc. which shows 
their close affinity and yet separates them into subfamilies : 

"9^ft JWHTOraT, *TRft WTR, JTSTfa" 

fow i 3<.l" l, 1.21.16. 

The ancients were expert bow-men and had ample opportunities of 
studying and gaining knowledge about these and other large birds which 
they often killed for their quills with which to feather their arrows. The 
story of prince ^ \ H<t\ is an instance in point : 

TOIJOT, 137, 74-77. 

The 3R#? describes seven sages or singers as seven Eagles and mentions 
an equal number of Vultures; 

AV. 8.9, 17-18, 

and curiously enough six species of true Eagles and roughly, six of 
Vultures occur in North India, and with the Bearded Vulture included in 
each group we have seven of each kind as stated above. 

4. Vultures appear to have been divided into three groups, viz., 
(i) TO, (ii) it^t and (iii) *mr, as the following verse from fw^rsnffwT 
quoted in ««4+<rM4H under fa^r and TFST would show : 

The name (i) TO would seem to be confined to birds of a dark or brown 
colour (cf. the synonyms tr^mr and ipron-— "TO ?t e*T*nT nai^i:"— <i«5«t«rHyi ; 
and Kalidasa's description of this darker group of carrion birds— "$*fa>- 
in Raghuvamsa, 15, 16); (ii) <msT to those of a lighter colour; 
and (iii) *m to still lighter or almost white ones. Next we have names 
for the seven individual species falling within these three groups and they 
are considered below. 

(1) The Cinereous Vulture (48") is a bird of immense size and of a 
uniform dark-brown colour with the neck naked. He is known as -ma Pi 4 
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in Hindi which is the same as of s^rjTTT, 214, 93-94 named as one 

of the myrmidons of god Yama in hell, detailed to torture persons found 
guilty of certain offences. The wnpra (dark-brown; cf. WTHl, the night) 
of the following would also appear to be this bird : 

AV. 7.95.1. 

(2) The Black Vulture (32") is distinguished by his red head and 
neck and red wattless behind the ears. He is a bird of solitary habits and 
confined to the outer Himalayas and the plains of India. At a carrion- 
feast other members of the fraternity often "hold this bird in wholesome 
respect and give way before its superior spirit and demeanour" (Whistler), 
and the red of his upper parts and the ear-lappets (j^sw) being distinctive 
account for his names like f^fi" (flame-red; cf. Prakrit staart = fm> ) , 
and g^in the list of names of the progeny of in TsTFutct,, 5,101,9-12; 
<<td)id*n^ red-headed; OTf in M. Williams; cf. WT and <HM*)l*)|!fi$fc in 
Bengali; and ^fcrei-or ^ff-'Tsr:- 

"Wtrmr^: ^TRtlR: <TT*nftPT:" — M. Bh. 7. 175. 18- 

'V^Tsrosr 5fm"^in^(iui, Pt. 2,7. 448. 

"spFF ? ) VZm ^ftff:" — 4I^<I«I, Ch. 69.327. 

For the mythological explanation why this gjjw TO deserted the higher 
Himalayas the reader is referred to Art. 1-B. 

The carrion-eating fSTfT: ofRV. 10.87.7, AV. 8.3.7, and T. Samhita, 
5.5.16, rendered as a particular bird of a reddish colour by *rrcw on AV. 
and as spotted kites ( ?) by Griffith would appear to be this Vulture. If, 
on the other hand, it is an animal, the name may possibly be the same 
as the later f%rfa or fafesrc for the fox or jackal. The interpretation of 
wr or T.S. as 'the red-faced monkey' is impossible as no monkey is 
known to be a carrion-eater. 

(3) The White-backed Vulture (35") is of a dark leaden colour with 
a conspicuous large white patch across the rump, white lining to the 
wings and white flanks. He is clearly the ftrf^fenr of tftr. #%rr, 5.5.20 from 

'arm-pit or waist, also flank' ; cf. ffTWFST, 'wearing a golden girdle', 
in the name refers either to the rump as the bird's waist or to his 
flanks. The name Tjpm for a son of fl*TT% in m\m, 4.59,8 also refers to 
him. This complets the list of TOT: as dark or brown coloured Vultures. 

(4) The Griffon (Gyps fulvus, 41 "-47") occurs in India in three forms 
or geographical races, viz., the European, the Indian, and the Himalayan, 
but they resemble one another so closely that they are not ordinarily 
separable in the field (Whistler). The head, body and the front part of 
wings are a dirty white and the remainder of the plumage is brownish 
grey and black. In the Himalayan form (44"-49") the contrast between 
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the whitish undeibody and the black wings is conspicuous during flight. 
The bill is deep and laterally compressed. The Griffons are in the habit 
of congregating in large numbers at fixed resting places on rocky cliffs, 
but if a good meal is obtained in the plains they assemble on trees. They 
also breed in colonies on cliffs ; cf. TOre for a fig-tree and TO^b:, for a 
mountain on which Vultures cangregate or breed in numbers. They are 
evidently the TF^orqw?: (-TO) of the verse quoted in para. 4 above, 
and the (having a high or deep beak) of +cMi+tw which also refers 

to their great size and gregarious habits : 

The Griffon is always well represented at a carrion-feast and this fact 
accounts for the punishment in store for a flesh-eating glutton in his next 
birth— "<tf3t: Tfmnfp" — t^jttt, 2.2,71. This vulture is the ^t^t and 
mdPwi of Mahabharata, 5.101 and is also the basis for the mythological 
STTffo (flying or settling down together), brother of srt^; : — 

^qisstsft^ imti ! *mn<-wth " — jmrm, 4.60, 19-20 

(5) The Northern Long-billed Vulture (Gyps indicus, 38") is again 
a pale coloured but much smaller bird than the Griffon. In general 
colouration he varies from dark to buffish brown, has no feathers at all 
on the head and scarcely any down on the neck, and differs in this respect 
from all the preceding birds. He is known as SFpr in Hindi corresponding 
to Skt. 9P3pr, 'rendered as a vulture or kite' in M. Williams. In the follow- 
ing equation from irfe;ft ST^pr is specific for a particular kind of bird, and 
the >i l< Hto T commentary on the rd+iwlq also renders wf^T as a Vulture 
and the name should therefore belong to this bird : 

In Bengal the name WPpT has been extended to the White-backed Vulture 
as well. 

(6) The White Scavenger Vulture or the Neophron occurs in two 
sizes (24" & 26") in India. The larger Egyptian variety ranges from 
about Delhi to the extreme North-West and the smaller is common 
throughout the country but is rare in the territory of the former. Both 
haunt towns and villages and live largely on human excreta and dung 
and occasionally on carrion. The name tra really belongs to the Bearded 
Vulture but has been applied to this bird as well because of his white 
plumage. Strictiy speaking, however, his .size and habits fully justify the 
more correct name TFR? (sr^TPT, ^fetfnf-^r) for him, as indeed he is called 
in the following verse : 

Bhagavata. 3.10,23 (Bengal 
edition, cited in m»4+<?Mo under . 
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Other names are 1>3-, sfte-JfJJ, <l>4^ <., ift^ft^T and STf^T. The first four 
emphasize his mean status and correspond to his European name, 'the 
Pharaoh's chicken' and the following synonymies connect them with the 
last name as also withwrcr: — 

The names based on >fteor (a village or settlement of cowherds) 
refer to the bird's habit of frequenting the neighbourhood of villages but 
the etymology of the name STIpT for this particular bird is not clear and 
even|n^? contents himself by merely saying — "fllHMlsfafgrare n^l" — srfw° 
farcrro. It is however important to note that the bird goes by the name of 
Tft^ffEr (Dung-Vulture) in Hindi and this may perhaps help to etymolo- 
gise STipcT as TO, Jftipr j^ta 3T ot% <fen%; or w^FTS^fa <i'»Ri (?) *, for he is 
also seen descending to farm refuse or cow-dung. 

The power of flight of this junior «mr in regard to speed and alti- 
tude has been rated above that of the Sparrows and the Crows and as 
equal to that of birds like the Storks, Ibises, Herons, etc. (^s^T:) and 
the Fishing Eagles including the Osprey. Then come in order the 
commoner Eagles and Hawks, the large or true Vultures, the Swans and 
Geese, and finally, the Golden Eagle : 

Ramayana, 4.58,24-27. 
It is an admitted fact that the Golden Eagle (#^, grw) soars to a 
greater height than any other bird (British Ency. — "Eagle") . 

The White Scavenger Vulture is apparently the most tame and 
harmless member of the group and soars high enough but not very high. 
The name stw in the following, rendered as srffor by the commentator, 
would seem to stand for this bird : 

— Vaj. Samhita, 24, 32. 

srjfer means wrsft in m^rMdM , and < l >A$4fd in ferow which therefore 
settles its identity. God yFT is regarded as the keeper of flocks and herds 
of goats, cattle, etc., and bringer of prosperity. Being toothless he lives on 
a kind of gruel and is therefore known as + o*ii<i also. Of the three living 
things dedicated to this deity the first is his own mount, the second, an 
i. cf. gpr:-f *rrK ^rfa ^fa ^T tn^mH-M^ra ^+^l^i^ cr:i sre^nf^s- 
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ichneumon which helps to protect herds of goats and farm animals 
against snakes and other vermin and must therefore have been a welcome 
tenant of the early settlements probably even before the cat was domesti- 
cated, 1 and the third, the innocuous Vulture being in attendance about the 
settlements, is indicative of their prosperity and well-being. Soaring low 
over them he typifies the supervising and protective function of ynr. It is 
not without reason that has no teeth and is compulsorilya vegetarian, 
for the idea seems to be to place this guardian of the herds beyond the 
temptation of even killing any of his wards for what would otherwise be to 
him a dainty meat-dish, and the bird chosen for him is also one that 
rarely eats carrion and depends principally upon a very low type of soft 
food. 

The name «+di< (v.l. m+di<H ), again, for 'a bird of prey' would appear 
to be this Vulture, and the name may well have something to do with ?Fff 
(dung) and s^-rRr 'to disturb' and have the same sense as SRpr. Neither of 
these two names can be from W-wft as this bird has nothing to deserve a 
name indicative of strength, and I repeat that his Hindi name of 'Dung- 
Vulture' lends strong support to the derivations suggested above. If, on 
the other hand, the name 9l^T is also applicable to the powerful Bearded 
Vulture, it must be treated as a homonym and derived from the root 

This "base and degrading object" is clearly the fcsrrfT? (ferrer, a mean 
or low bird) and ^fcrerOT (v.l. ^forcrer) from =Rfta WpT, 3 impotent or weak 
Vulture) of Prakrit Lexicons. The srf^r birds, again, who, according to 
t^WKd, 1 .72. 12-13 protected the infant wjipwr were apparently a party of 
these harmless Vultures. He is also the fTW of a story related in the 
^fTRfa fn^rw, II. 438. The Asura-Panis who were the keepers of the cows 
of Indra and other gods stole and hid them in a deep valley. The gods 
therefore flatteringly addressed the bird as a g^T ( having excellent or 
powerful wings ) and commissioned him to discover the whereabouts of 
the cows. He actually discovered them but, accepting a bribe of sfsr and 
arrfasn from the Panis, told a lie and betrayed the trust reposed in him by 

1 . Cf. "cjo-^+l Trgprgtr" — |t^tT, for the pet ichneumon sometimes acts treacherously 
and kills domestic poultry. 

2. The synonymy "sTRft^ltftHlteillcfl tfl&d$<*$d*|iy*)V — faWM + UI, has been inadvertently 
mis-interpreted both in 9P5WTifT and M. Williams, for overlooking the dual termina- 
tion of the compound yHdJ^dJJWifl:. They have incorrectly split up 'iWjrgi 
(a single synonym for *TRr) into sffe and <tj=t<Jid and rendered *TT % as (i ) a cow-pen, and 
(ii) a Cock ! The name simply means 'a bird of a cattle-settlement or of a village'. He is 
one of the village birds and animals (WHlftlH:) in arf^TJTFT, 231.11. Wltf as a TO 
in the synonymy is the Pcarded- Vulture or the Lammergeyer. 

3. Cf. fsffa aDfa+l in J^nTRSr, 3.33.13. Prakrit JR^t for fJVS TSSft' in ^fft HWHMI 
would refer to this Vulture if iRsj^t is from 'TT and <r>H ("S<!1 open ground, or a 
bird ; cf. 'T>H«<w as an adnoun for the Pied Myna. 
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the gods. Indra, suspecting what had happened, took the bird in his 
hand and proved his deceipt by squeezing out the srrfTSTT eaten by him. He 
then let him go with the curse, "May thy sustenance be of bad origin", 
and that is why the bird now feeds on what is found in the dirty outskirts 

^TT >Tt IT arfN^sfcJ I crafcT I 

^ ^MMclH tffa: 5fTC»T snfatti ?iw 3^fr?sr: I 

Igtm tnf ^ ^fw^f^EqWcRvr TT ^T: ffif I 3 ? cT^- 

WTTSMr?T3FR' ^ ^fV^-if 5Tt •ft TT 3Tf«fST ^ 5nTr? I 

^fMrir ir^rV II. 338 

Needless to say that the story is based upon the habits of the bird and 
fully supports his later names like ifte-J'tfd and 'ftaT 'ffa. The statement 
attributing the power of separating milk from water to this Suparna in 
the Vedic Index -of Names and Subjects is incorrect. 

7. The majestic Lammergeyer (Lamb-Vulture) or Bearded Vulture 
(48") is a huge Eagle-like bird distinguished from other Vultures by a 
fully feathered head and neck, and a beard consisting of a tuft of long 
black bristles descending perpendicularly from the chin and similar brist- 
les overhanging the base of the upper mandible (correspoding to 
moustaches in man) . The head and throat are white speckled with black; 
neck all round, and lower parts white, tinged with ferruginous; upper 
back and small wing-coverts black; and the remaining parts including 
the wings deep silver grey. In flight he has a wing-expanse of about ten 
feet and is altogether the finest of all Vultures. He is a denizen of the 
Himalayas, keeps to rocky hills and mountains, and is usually seen beating 
regularly high over precipices and slopes with a steady sailing flight. He 
also occasionally soars at great elevation and was observed at the immense 
height of 24,000 feet during one of the Mt. Everest Expeditions (Journal 
of the B.N.H.S., XXX. 874-875 ). 2 "The Lammergeier eats carrion but 
prefers above all things, to feed on bones, swallowing the smaller whole 
and carrying the larger in his claws high up into the air and dropping 
them to shatter to pieces on the rocks below, where at its leisure it collects 
and devours the fragments", and birds on the sea-coast or rivers deal 
with tortoises in the same way. He is one of the birds "that have fired 
the imagination of mankind from the earliest days" and his name 'Lamb- 
eagle' is a relic of ancient days when confusion with the more courageous 
Golden Eagle credited him with depredations amongst sheep, goats and 
even children (Whistler) . 



1. Translated in J.A.O.S. 19, 97 ff. 

2. This clearly shows that the *mt of the Ramayana quoted above cannot be 

this bird.The bird that was occasionally cooked on a spit and eaten ( 3r^TOTeT- 

tmt — =arer, 26,86) was evidently this vulture and not the filthy Neophron. 
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The oldest Sanskrit names for this bird are in the Samhitas and 
3TT5T noted in the additional list of Vulture-names in 3rf*T. R-dlH(ui, and both 
probably derive from srsra goat, si^r, from srw-wir and srsr, should mean 
'ornamented like a wild goat, i.e., possessing a beard' while 3n^r should be 
'one resembling a goat in some particular detail, e.g., the beard'. 1 Once 
these names were given to the bird it would indeed not take long for the 
popular mind to forget the etymology, re-interpret the names and attri- 
bute to him the habit of carrying off kids, lambs, etc. It is also possible 
that the Indians took over the Central Asian tradition mentioned by 
Whistler. This may also explain the name for one of the progeny of 

Garuda in Mahabharata, 5.101, although the Golden Eagle is better enti- 
tled to the name as he actually lifts young lambs from villages and young 
of the Tahr, Barhel, etc. in the Himalyas. 

His size and soaring habit has won recognition for him in Vedic ritual, 
for he is dedicated to the deity of the sky or the intermediate space 
between heaven and earth : "am^rarFdrsT:"— Vaj. Samhita, 24.34. 

Two of the fire altars in *%rr 5,4, 1 1 are to be constructed in 
the shape of thesrawand birds. Sayana regards them as varieties 
of Eagle, '% $M*fl iUHHhl'tltK^ i rd 'fcY', and distinguishes the two from the 
shape of the head and claws, and it may be added that this Vulture 
has, like other members of the family, blunt claws whereas Palla's 
Fishing Eagle, is armed with very sharp ones. In his notes on the same 
Samhita, 5,5,20, he renders sra^r as ?m, viz., this bird, which again is 
quite correct. The name *TTCT is after his grey-white head, neck and 
underparts. It is this *TTW who is mentioned as one of the nobler birds 
possessed of great powers of flight : 

Bhagavata, 5, 24, 6. 
He is listed under the names of *m and ^ in wract, H^-U"!, *Jfr*TTCT, etc. 
with other carrionrbirds. as we know, is the «4m\u to hang down 

and to grow), the Indian Fig-tree (Ficus benghalensis), which throws 
out tufts of aerial roots from its branches and is for this reason also named 
and w%3T ("q%?r:?t^#^" — ft^WW, 'having hair growing downwards') 
and the similarity of the pendant beard of the big bird to the aerial roots 
of the fig-tree may well be responsible for the name Moreover when 
the tree .is st^rt the bird is srsw. In the alternative, the name may be from 
5rc-fcfTre^ with reference to the bird's habit of breaking bones by dropping 
them on the rocks, 1 and in this sense the name would correspond to his 
Hindi name (bone-breaker). In the following examples *rnr and 

refer to this Vulture : 



1. "As it sails past on a level with the observer on a mountain top. . . .its absurd little 
black goatee stands out in clear profile" — Salim Ali, Indian Hill Birds (1949) p. 161. 

2. If 33 is Prakrit from 3tj\ the name may be indicative of the wide expanse of 
his wrings; cf. ?nffa3. 
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Harivamsa, 2. 5. 20. 

"+^dif^re^dW3ftd^du5 <i^hmi 3ikH!)H<ff Frd%" 

STFIW, 5.26.32. 

* * M. Bh. 11. 16. 29 

Sk. P. Avanti Kh. 6. 33 
Yet another name for him is +mmiRh (^(^ a dew-lap; a little incorrectly 
rendered as 'a Kite' by Wilson but doubted as a bird name by M. Williams) 
after his beard hanging downwards like a dew-lap. 

The Vulture that dropped a bone into a tank from the air was probably 
this : 

"jt *TCT*r ^nfr wlwi w*m\ 
- arfwautf H+w^ra; qrfaRf ^Tfr «iir<r«i" 

Padma-purana 8. 181. 64. 

The possibility of this bird being the mythological is considered in 
Art. 81. 

»WT according to \*\-i<& and f%nr^5RTO is 'a kind of bird' («i<ll«i<) evi- 
dently in reference to his being the of the Ramayana. The name 
clearly implies 'one possessing tufts of hair' which, as we have seen, is 
perfectly true of the Bearded Vulture with long narial bristles on the face 
and a beard on the chin; cf. ^srfcr for a person with plenty of hair on the 
face. Mythologically *rzm is the son of srew and brother of s*TTfcT. These 
names are certainly founded upon the characteristics of three different 
Vultures. Thus the physical basis of (i) srwis the Black Vulture with red 
upper-parts : 

Harivamsa 3. 37. 20; 

(ii) «Hlftl, the Griffon of gregarious habits; and (iii) the Bearded 
Vulture. Both 1?^ and srew, described as birds, were given authority by 
their father TOT to rule over other birds : 

"qcfT *H4dd>llfW«l + KpJ<^d:" 

M. Bh. 1. 31.29, 
whence the Hindi name of TFsrf»r5 for the Black Vulture or arew. 

The description of the dying in the <IHI^ U I leaves no doubt what- 
ever as to his identity with the grand Lammergeyer. First we have a 
reference to his dark-grey back and white breast : 

"cf ^4todHHl¥l+<?4 «MI^<1<H>*KK<fliW" — 3.51.45, 
and then to his red eyes and large body : 

"<f *ra z&r ^raref ^idiyH<-T i 4^ " — 3.68.19. 
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The colour pattern of the bird has already been given above, and as for 
the eyes, his irides are of a pale orange colour and the sclerotic membrane 
is blood-red. No other Vulture has red eyes, much less such strikingly red 
ones, and I need hardly add how very faithfully the great Valmiki has 
described stcft. He has also truly called him >rsntpr, ^iw, and Tftsntr*; in 
the chapters quoted from and elsewhere in the work. I conclude with a 
highly poetic description of his powerful flight : 

H\lflthdfrqHYMdad<^ >ft*$<fea3: 
3TRTc^f of + u l I c+ "ft *d I =fi H 

Mahaviracarita, 5. 1. 

The verse is put into the mouth of Sampati who, listening to the distant 
sound of his younger brother's wing-beats, anticipates his visit to himself : 

'With rythmic beats alternately covering and uncovering parts of the 
sky; scattering the clouds and thereby exposing flashes of lightening to 
view; and breaking down the rocky cliffs of the mountain ranges into 
pebbles and powder, the mighty vibrations of the vast wings of 
Jatayu proclaim his arrival from a great distance.' 

Lastly, the monkey-eating habit attributed to a vulture in the following 
passage of the Ramayana is clearly based upon information furnished by 
sea-faring Indians visiting the eastern Pacific Islands where the Harpy 
Eagle of the Philippines, is said to live chiefly on monkeys :— 

Ram. 4.51, 2. 
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EAGLES, FALCONS AND ALLIED BIRDS 

The Fishing and Sea-Eagles, and the Lammergeyer belonging to the 
present group have already been dealt with, the former with the Osprey 
and the latter with the Vultures for reasons stated in the respective 
articles. The remaining birds of the group are considered here. In the 
second Edition of the Fauna of British India (Birds) , the Falcons are 
placed before the Eagles but as the latter are the largest members of the 
family, I give them precedence in this article. 

A. TRUE EAGLES 

1 . In English, the name Eagle is ordinarily confined to the larger 
diurnal birds of prey which are not Vultures. Seven or eight species of 
them are known to exist in Europe, and six in India. As a rule the female 
Eagle is visibly larger than the male. They are "remarkable for the power 
and stateliness of their flight which is largely soaring-in type, i.e. the 
wings are not flapped, but kept stretched out, and the bird appears to 
float through the air". The voice of an Eagle is a "not unmusical trilling 
scream" of several notes. They kill their prey like mammals, birds, rep- 
tiles, frogs, etc., on the ground, and all, with just one solitary exception, 
feed on carrion as well. That exception is the Golden Eagle of the 
Himalayas (Aquila chrysaetos daphnea) while the western sub-species 
(A. C. chrysaetos) is known to be a carrion-eater. The older belief of 
scientists that the Himalayan bird also feeds on carrion was recorded in the 
first edition of the Fauna of British India (Birds) but it has since been 
definitely contradicted by that keen observer of the Raptores of the Punjab 
and Himalayas, C. H. Donald, F. Z. S., who after a prolonged and accu- 
rate study of these birds, has established the fact that the Himalayan sub- 
species never stoops to carrion, and the earlier statement has now been 
omitted from the second edition (1922) of the Fauna in justice to the 
great bird who inspired the sages of the Rgveda in a most wonderful 
way and played no mean a part in the evolution of Vedic thought and 
imagery, including even the later Vedanta Philosophy. I must, therefore, 
record here our grateful thanks to Mr. Donald for his vindication of the 
honour of the truly noble Suparna, the Himalayan Golden Eagle. 
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2. All the birds of prey are descended from the primeval Garuda 
according to the mythological statement in the Mahabharata, 5. 101 
where the opening verses give a fairly long list of the names of the 
Raptores of North India. That a majority of the names are actually after 
the physical or my thological characteristics of the different birds is hardly 
open to doubt, though it is not always easy to identify the individual birds 
with their respective names in the list. The reason is that several names 
refer to the same bird either according to his different mythological 
aspects or to actual habits and colour of its plumage. An attempt, will, 
however, be made to identify some of them, at least tentatively. The 
Raptores in their totality, are Tre^T:, <i<hsIcH»ii: or T^T«pr (the Garuda 
family) : — 

fl'^^wrtf jh k<*\\ ftfa: ii ^5^nr, 40.3 

A further division, indicative of an ancient classification into different 
groups, e.g. ufar: (a comprehensive term for the Falconidae, inclusive of 
the Eagles, Falcons, and Hawks), ?mr. (the Bearded and Neophron 
Vultures) and i$m: ( other Vultures ) is to be found in another genealogy 1 
reproduced in the Puranas with slight modifications. 2 The -'H'titiTfotl , 1.27. 
34-35 appears .to confine the term to the Eagles as it separately men- 
tions other birds like (Osprey and Fishing Eagles) khhhI (Hawk- 
Eagles), *rsjgr(Honey-Buzzard) , ijtffaT 3 (the Shaheen Falcon), f fir^^T ( Sparro 
Hawks), sjrcr (Bearded and Neophron Vultures) and *jsr (other Vultures). 
5?j5r, 1.46.74 adds f%c^r for the Kites, but omits JTSTfT and ERfarr. 

3. Apart from being the names of the primeval bird the terms 'reif, 
5TfCTand f^Rfa are also synonymous with as a specific name for the 
Himalayan Golden Eagle. But it must be remembered that ^rtf and sir- 
have often been used synonymously in the Rgveda both for the Golden 
and other Eagles, and for the Falcons. Nevertheless the difference 
between the majestic Golden Eagle, the Eagle par excellence, and the 
others was well understood as may be seen from the following examples 
where the former is either distinguished as the foremost, the strongest and 
the fastest Eagle or is called the Suparna proper (sr^T: srwr the best 
of all Eagles) as against the smaller members of the group called : — 

"stwft: jtc^ht 3||¥iHtf |.... gruff", 

(Rgveda*) 



1. In Mahabharata 1.66.59. 

2. See the typical verse on the subject cited in Art. 51. 

3. Also «*ti=t>i a bird of prey — M. W. It is red as the King-crow (far^T or SfRJTC) 
in WS^^TffT and in STCdi^-^ntieY^TT apparently by confusion with fft'TT^, but see in 
Section D., paragraphs 9 and 10. 

4. 4.26.4. For grot the Golden Eagle and the Golden Oriole, see Art. 19. 
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"*TT c3T SSsffaTT gqwf " (Ibid 1 ) 

"mm srtftrss srf^s v^m^: ■■ • • "(*r- 
'Tsra^ftr g^nro^ftr" 

(Tait. Samhita 2 ) 

"^T«TTsfFmT^Rr #ft *rr g^ff 3T " 

^ rWm!<i|r1 ^ HU| ^ i1 ^ (Bhagavata 4 ) 
In the following examples "st^T:" are the carrion-eating Eagles :— 

"TTWT: W^T ^T: ^praTSa" ?T^5T: l" (*^l<HKd B ) 

Similarly the name has often been used for the Sea-Eagle (Art. 50). 
The flesh and bones of are ingredients in the preparation of a certain 
medicated oil in a recipe for the treatment of rheumatism, in *rroreOT 7 but 
it is difficult to say what particular bird is meant. If the author belonged 
to North India it may well be the Golden Eagle but if he was from the 
South the bird would be the White-bellied Sea-Eagle of the Indian Coast, 
or again the term may refer to the common Tawny Eagle. 

4. As alreay observed in Art. 51 the speaks of "Seven 

Eagles":— 

'W gWr w: ffr yxjn ^nr" (sr. i 8.9.17-18) 

and it has just been stated that at least six species of true Eagle are at 
present known to occur in India, where however as in the West the 
lammergeyer also has sometimes been regarded as a kind of large Eagle. It 
is the £ gier eagle' of the Bible, Leviticus, ch. '1 1,18 and Denteronomy, ch. 
14,17. We have already seen in Art. 51 that the Lammergeyer stands midway 
between the Vultures and the Eagles so that by including it in the gr* 
or Eagle group we have seven Eagles representing the seven sages men- 
tioned in the verse from the Atharva-Veda. The tfirffa #%TT 8 places the 
m*f„ viz., the Lammergeyer, on a footing of equality with and ir% for 
diffierent fire-altars and mq «i H i4 in his commentary actually regards m% 
as a kind of TO or Eagle :— 



1. 2.42.2 and Sata. Brah. 3.3.4.15. 

2. 4.4.7. 

3. 4.3.19. 

4. 5.24.6. 

5. 7.7.36; 7.97.13. 

6. 2.5.20. 

7. Verse 304 in the Chapter styled qiaoqisqfsrenr. 

8. 5.4.11. 
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There cannot, therefore, be any objection to the inclusion of stst* as the 
seventh member common to both the groups, Eagles and Vultures. 

5. The original physical basis for tsj as the HHimH (snake-eater) was 
most probably the Sea-Eagle who picks up sea-snakes from the sea or sand- 
beach and devours them on a nearby tree, and the ancients must have 
obtained this knowledge either from their own maritime residence prior to 
their entry into India as a second wave along the Persian Gulf or from their 
maritime experiences along the Makran-Sind-Kathiawar-coast-line. The 
Sea-Eagle is certainly the bird who is the T5¥ of Acts 4 and 5 of the 
NSgananda Drama of Sriharsa. Here the old tradition of as a 
snake-eater is fully preserved and we find the Eagles taking snakes from 
the sea and eating them at fixed perches so that large heaps of bleached 
bones of snakes have formed under particular trees. 1 This habit of the 
powerful Sea-Eagle was later transferred to the (Golden Eagle) of 
the Himalayas, who does not, however, kill or eat snakes. Support for the 
above view is to be found in the following verse where gq^T clearly refers 
to the Sea-Eagle: — 

sifrffcT 5f ifrFrsrrfjf qjqwfire itf^ n (wnrw 2 ) 

And yet a knowledge of the true habit of the Golden Eagle not killing 
snakes is clearly reflected in the story of granting a boon to the great 
Cobra of the Jumna whom he subdued that the would no more eat 
snakes marked with his foot-print, viz., the spectacled Cobras and 
incidentally any snake: — 

v^mz ^qwrt -ri^i^^iP^d^ n ( 10.16.63) 

6. TPT means both a snake and an elephant, so that the name 
frrimfr (elephent-eater) for came to be interpreted as 'the eater of 
snakes and elephants', though we must not overlook the possibility of an 
Imperial Eagle actually feeding, on rare occasions, upon the carcass of a 
dead elephant, as a probable event in support of the name. More probably 
however, the idea of eating an elephant was taken over from a belief 
common in Persia and the neighbouring countries of western Asia regard- 
ing the fabulous Roc or Rukh of immense size carrying off elephants to 
feed his young 3 . Similarly the habit of the Lammergeyer, regarded as a 



mFrfer qif% ^ fstforfs ^\hh \ ^r^MWrsfw^: n Act. 4.6. 

2. 5.1.73. For further evidence on the point see section C of this Art. 

3. Article on Roc., Ency. Brit., 11th Edition. 
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kind of Eagle, of eating turtles was also attributed to All these 

attributes, touched up with a little anthropomorphism, helped to raise 
to the status of a semi-divine being (TO^f) destined to play a 
great role in Hindu mythology: 

?Tl«M^<ld in !*l«<^>Mf*r, 2.8.811, col.l. 

We have again the picture of T$s or cTTCT holding both an elephant and 
a tortoise as food: 

T^: SIKsimMJIW V^tt: 1 1 — ttcwt 1 

and sage =PWT advising his son TS? to live on both these in Mahabharata. 2 
The 3rfrrj7jw also describes the semi-human form of in these words : 

' 5^U)W^^MIW %75f ^M^l*rd I 

^WR^ - K^ HI ^d II 33.22-23. 

This composite bird is the *r$s of mythology and the vehicle of God fa^r. 
It is quite possible that the difference between the Golden Eagle and 
the Lammergeyer was well understood, and certain traits or habits of 
some of the important birds of the group were deliberately attributed to 
the primeval their progenitor, so as to account for them in the 
progeny on grounds of heredity. This is perhaps going too far, but this 
much is fairly certain that the actual physical basis for the conception 
of as TfsaTFsr and even of his composite form, is no other than the 
Golden Eagle. This is clear from the description, of the the plumage of WTW 
or gquT and his Himalayan home given in iTfnTR^ and elsewhere : — 

g Nil fa S^simfc ^kc*ld: 

TePTT^T qfRffot Wfafd II T^nTTTcT 1.33,23. 



1. 3.35.28. Cf. Mahabharata 1.29.43. 

2. 1.29.13. ff. It is also possible to explain these mythological facts differently: 
The etymological meaning of tRTT is "what moves low on the gound'; *n>& is 'land by 
the side of water or a hill' so that <f)-«t}H-+-°t$fcd is 'what lives in such places'; and 
ftWK 'what squats on the ground'. The terms may well therefore simply refer to the 
normal prey taken by Igm in different situations. Now if we remember 
how mythology has grown up from forgotten metaphors, polynymy, use of equivocal words 
and false etymology it is not impossible to see how the mythical ^TT came to have 
attributes like T ^ml^H , HI' II HH , etc. and is said to have eaten serpents, tortoises, 
elephant and even the human ftt>TR. Or, are these statements illustrative of the principle 
TClWfiPTT f| %^T: according to which facts must be dressed up in mystifying language 
as in a riddle ? 
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Tfsarrsfr jtwst 4 feprfsrf^sfo 1 — *r. *rr. 12.327.7. 

^uihuh^i ^qnf #3X^5*0? I JCM, 1.174.47. 

The mountain in the Himalayas is mentioned as the breeding place 
of $T3T — 

sp^r^f g^TT ^NttJTFT Htfffi: I — ^Wf^T; 40-2. 

and another where a certain medicinal herb was known to grow — 

^lul^sH frft 3TRT f^<ldt4R — 3iW, 5.4.2. 

The easy, effortless and graceful soaring flight, as also the courage and 
power to carry off heavier prey of the Golden and incidentally of other 
Eagles have been fully recognized :— 

5T g "5" fe^Tt TWt f=K^ SH^FT: WH«T 3TT9T q^T 

3RW ZR^IW grroff jpj- *nrr TO^^H 11(^7^, 4.26.4) 

fam TJp> ^ #mhPw qfwr: ii irfrwr^r, 5.10.1. 

The epithet sr^b refers to the soaring flight of the Eagle with wings held 
stiff on a level with the body, and the real significance of the term be- 
comes clear when we recall the adnoun WT5T for the Swan or Goose which 
must fly with a rotary motion of the wings and cannot soar. 

7. Finally, types of demons and robbers, active during the day and 
night, have been named after certain birds of prey in RV (VII. 104. 22) 
where gqwf is one who robs forcibly even the strong during day-time; 

one who robs the weak in the day, and so on. WT^.fff^n (1 1.79) also 
names different kinds of thief. 

8. The following six true Eagles of genus Aquila are, everyone of 
them, a gr^T or sir in a general sense, and no individual names for them, 
with the solitary exception of the Tawny Eagle, are available though I 
have ventured to offer a couple of guesses based on vernacular names 
which however need not be taken seriously at all. 

( i) The female Golden Eagle measures up to 40 inches and has a 
wing-expanse of over 7 feet. The male is 4-5 inches shorter. The colour of 
the plumage is brown becoming darker with age, and the feathers of the 
head and neck are pointed and of a golden-red hue. With powerful feet 
and long claws the birds are mighty hunters and live on Snow-cock, 
Monal, other Pheasants, Pigeons etc., and on mammals like young ante- 
lopes, sheep, and Musk-deer. These Eagles often hunt in pairs, 2 and tak- 
ing advantage of this trait Falconers used to train them in pairs to hunt 

1 . The carrion eating Imperial is a tree-breeding Eagle of the plains and lower hills 
in the outer Himalayas, Sind and Baluchistan and has no right to the title of TfiiKM or 
«I**)M. 

2. Cf. AV. VII. 70.3 cited in Section D of this Art. 
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gazelles etc. in their natural way. They also carry off lambs and kids from 
the sub-Himalayan villages. They are to be met with along the Sutlej 
water-shad, fromKotgarh to the Kailas range in suitable localities, also in 
parts of Kashmir, Ghamba, Simla district and in Tehri-Garhwal as far up 
as Hursil (ftfifMr) within two marches of Gangotri 1 . C.H. Donald remarks 
that the Golden Eagle in flight "shows a large expanse of chest" and this 
fact has been beautifully recorded by the great poet *Trcfe. Describing the 
magnificent flight of a number of Golden Eagles soaring higher and higher, 
he says that the sky, being pushed back as it were by their broad chests, 
appears to be retreating before them : 

^fwm^fwr <t?jtct 

In the preceding verses the poet has named the birds cTTW, T5cW and gq«T 
which is perfectly correct. 

The Golden Eagle, the noblest of all Eagles, is also called 
(" qfldU^ 'rei" — tfcff) probably for two reasons : (i) for his mythological 
exploit in successfully bringing away]the wm from heaven and (ii) as a 
compliment to his courage and boldness in a state of nature and also as 
a trained bird in capturing fawns, gazelles, wild goats, etc., for his keeper. 
The Chinese practised the art of falconry so far back as 2000 B.C., 3 and 
even at the present day the nomads of Central Asia train a certain species 
of Eagle to take large game, such as antelopes and wolves, and tribes in 
the neighbourhood of Yarkand use the Golden Eagle for hawking purposes 
and so too the Kirghiz Tartars. 4 A Golden Eagle returning to the fist of 
his master is illustrated in the Encyclopaedia Britannica* That the ancient 
Indo-Aryans also were equally familiar with this sport and actually trained 
the Golden Eagle for the chase is clearly stated in the letter-press to the 
illustration of the bird opp. p. 822, Vol. 7, Ibid. It runs, "It is the largest 
bird of prey trained for falconry, and has been used in Asia, especially in 
India, for taking bustards, antelopes, hares, foxes, and, it is said, even 
larger animals, such as wild goats and wolves." It is, therefore submitted 
that many of the metaphors and similes in which or figures 



1. C. H. Donald. F.Z.S., in the Journal of B.N.H.S. Vol. XXVI, 247 ff. 

2. 16.45. 

3. "Falconry", Enc. Brit. 14th Edn. The Golden Eagle is still trained in Eastern 
Turkistan "for hawking and flown at deer, hares, wolves, and even wild boar; and as one 
can imagine, the eagle's dash and courage is magnificent" — F. Martin Duncan in Birds, 
Trees and Flowers (Odhans, London, 1947). 

4. "Eagle" and "Falconry". Enc. Brit. 14th Edn. 

5. Opp. p. 44 of Vol. 9, 14th Edn. 
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in the Rgveda are actually based on the practice of the art. Panini 
mentions the art of Falconry as "wwrai" in 4.2.58 and Manu (3.164) 
debars Brahmans living by falconry or dealing in Falcons from ceremonial 
feasts. 1 H. Kirke Swann, E. Z. S., has also traced in A Monograph of 
the Birds of Prey , Part I the art of falconry back to 1700 B.C. in Persia 
and earlier still in China 2 . Thus the commonest picture of wq^T bringing 
awayflfrr (rendered at places by mm as food or a^r) from the moun- 
tain heights unaided (RV. IV. 26. 4-7) would seem to be based on a 
trained Golden Eagle capturing a mountain goat or fawn and holding it 
down until his keeper took it from him. The pictures depicted in RV. IV. 
26.4-7 and IV- 27 would seem to be based on the performance of a trained 
Eagle. Take again similes like the following:— 
* ifuW— RV. 9.61.21. 
?q?ft * jftfomtNd — RV. 9.62.4. 
-T tftefr— RV. 9.57.3. 

c " 4.34. 

and several others which compare tftr, flowing into its proper vessel, with 
a getting back to the wooden perches or stands meant for hunting 
Eagles and Falcons in their master's house. The Lugger Falco n, for 
instance, released for the chase, returns to his master's fist. 3 The q^rf^r 
*n^r 4 relates a story that once m left the gods and kept flying high up as 
a ^ or Golden Eagle and returned to them only when he was invited 
back with the mm m. This is clearly based upon the art of falconry 
where a bird flown from the wrist often returns to his master when called 
back. A tame Golden Eagle will at once perch on the arm extended for 
him, and he frequently alights on the trees and follows his master from 
tree to tree keeping him in sight. 5 The female of an Eagle or Falcon is 
larger and more powerful than the male and it is she who is always the 
more efficient hunter. For this reason it is invariably the female that is 
preferred and trained for the chase. This fact has been recognized in 
iroft as the female and trre as the male Eagle : — 

q - ^ i mar mn\ *t^t for: tflwi£<d ito m #r: — m. 

3.4.1.12. 

TRW* ffT°ff ^tf^TSTt. . . . Ibid. 11.4.1.8. 

immf^f qfsrw fa^fcr ^i+m: — +P^6tf ^5€%rr 21, 19- 



1. Sale of Eagles (g<m) and Hawks (?Stf) and theft of these, presumably 
trained, birds is mentioned in ^4 ^iF^^I I •H f"l of |*TTf? Vol. 4, pp. 176 & 244, 
respectively. 

2. See C. H. Donald on the Monograph in the Journal of the Bombay Natural History 
Society, Vol. XXX, p. 895. 

3. Jerdon; See also section B of this Art. 

4. 14.3.10. 

5. British Birds, Part I. Vol. IX, Birds of Prey. 
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For the reason why the female *\\u<*\ becomes the sjfa (masculine) see 
section D, para, 3, of this article. It will be seen that the term really 
stands for the female bird. 

The highest compliment to the courage of this Eagle is paid when it is 
said that, during a drinking bout, the courage of god W flowed out of his 
heart in the form of a — "^iR^ft^ctd W s<rrfefT srTOt TraT"-SRT. 
ar^rw. 1 . The significance of the epithet srrrfe^ (killing with the claws) 
would be clear when it is remembered that the powerful hind claw of 
the Golden Eagle with which, backed by the impetus of the swoop, the 
prey is struck down, is as large as three inches and more round the curve 
as against two inches of the Imperial and still less of the other Eagles. No 
wonder, therefore; at the well-deserved epithet or name of *^|4H for him. 
This reminds one of the name for a kind of bird included in the 

list of birds quoted from the old 1RI?R *f%TT (probably no longer extant) 
in the ^ddVHdki on ^rtif^di. 2 ijw means a missile like a javelin (cf. 
*wm«i) and the term has probably been extended also to Falcons and 
Hawks discharged from the hand to strike or bring down other birds. 
Expressions like iJ^mto and ijfe»fta> (from root w\) used in the W^re? $rrer 3 , 
lend strong support to this supposition. Applied to other birds the 
qualifying adjective 'Tff clearly signifies their large size in their own 
class, e.g. ^#^r and T^n^; ^ and JTfT^r. *^w<td+., therefore, would seem 
to be a Golden Eagle trained to hunt for his master. The simile of 'a 
great bird sent forth or cast away' — 'srfpt TTT fpt' in RV. 4 is probably 
based upon the use of a large bird of prey for hawking. In *TFsr.*r%Tr, 24.25 
this Eagle has been called a «$i^h<m to distinguish it from the Smaller 
Imperial or Tawny Eagle called simply (Kandika 37 of the same 

chapter) 5 , and the almost reverential respect paid to this great bird may 
be seen in references like : 

#^%?T?? qfsmTTT — wr^ftcTT 10.30. 
gqwfs^ — STTW, 11.16.15- 

where Lord *fl*wi identifies himself with him. 

A few of the other names attributed to this Eagle may now be consi- 
dered, softer-, golden-winged, is after the light rufous-brown on shoulders 
of the dark-brown wings. The equation "famj T?i" — 'eating for a long 



1. 12.7.1.6. 

2. page 1018. 

3. 4.2-3. 

4. 9.86.13. 

5. In this kandika the imposing Blue-bull or Nilgao, the beautiful Peacock and the 
lordly looking Tawny Eagle (gw) are offered to the handsome JPERf:. These 
latter are also very noisy (hence named fTfT, |f ) singers and the three victims selected 
for them are also noisy. The %. tf. 5.5.16 substitutes for *JTJT.. In classical 
litrature also the Tawny Eagle is referred to as W=T, see para, (iv) below. 
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time or taking long over one's meal' — would seem to refer to the snake- 
eating birds like the Serpent-Eagles or the White-bellied Sea-Eagle; or 
again it may be a purely mythical name referring to taking a long 

time to finish off an elephant ! ftrerpfte is the Golden Eagle who builds as a 
rule on cliffs and only occasionally on a tree; cf. the description of the 
sun at dawn as a reddish Golden Eagle who has no nest i.e. who knows 
no rest and is ever soaring in the heaven : — 

3T^T: 3TT : flS'fffar:" RV- 1 

d<J|i«H and its synonyms, e.g. hhuki), are truer of the Serpent and Sea- 
Eagles than this and must be treated as epithets based on a mythical 
assumption only. The name ffii refers to the Eagle perching for prefer- 
ence on a large tree of that name or occasionally nesting on it. Names like 
irwt, g^rf^T^ (mythical, with reference to Indra's bolt made ineffective 
by*r/m), fauiMlST, f^wa^rf (mythical, being the vehicle of God fawr) etc. 
in the JfignrTCT -list belong to him. The name JTCfsr is perfectly true of him 
but may also be shared by the Lamb or Bearded Vulture according to 
popular belief though the latter is wholly incapable of lifting a lamb or 
kid. 

(ii) The Imperial Eagle is a sluggish heavy bird, some 5-6 inches 
smaller than the Golden Eagle. He is of a glossy blackish-brown colour 
with the lanceolate feathers of the head, back of the neck and sides tawny 
buff, the head being very much lighter than the Golden Eagle's. The 
plumage of an adult Imperial is very like that of an adult Golden but a 
young Imperial has the whole upper plumage tawny buff, wing-quills 
blackish to brown and the lower parts pale fulvous-buff. The young of 
both take several years to acquire the adult plumage. In strength, courage, 
method of flight and of obtaining food they are poles apart. If the Golden 
Eagle is the most powerful and the boldest of the larger birds of prey, 
living on Snow cocks, Pheasants, Pigeons, Tahr, Barhel (species of 
Himalayan goats and sheep ) and Musk-deer, the Imperial is inferior in 
every respect, can hardly kill anything for himself and is content for the 
most part with carrion and is a constant attendant at slaughter houses. 
He is also more of a plains bird and places his nest always on trees. He is 
found throughout the Punjab. Because of his outward similarity with the 
Golden Eagle the latter has frequently been credited by less expert 
observers with the ignoble habits of the Imperial Eagle (Donald) . This 
and other Eagles are the carrion-eating (^tr) and of the ar«r#^?, 
T^nrror, etc. 

TTffaar ff^cf y.HUK^'cJ, ffiSRT 'jfet HWHH — 
^hT-K-^ di^dMISTT:. #rr: MdfW"!: — Ibid 3 



1. X.55.6. 

2. XI.26. 

3. XI. 10.24. 
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cTFT *jqrfsj 'TSTTSJ ^&T^f'Tf«Tm': I Ibid 2 

The Imperial and the next two Eagles breed on trees and any of them, 
more probably the first, is one of the "5T *fT<Tr" of the Rgveda. 3 The 
Golden Eagle also breeds occasionally on trees. 

(iii) The Steppe Eagle is a uniform brown to umber brown bird, a 
few inches smaller than the Imperial Eagle. He is a winter visitor to 
North India but has been known to breed in India. His habits are very 
similar to those of the Imperial Eagle and is, therefore, a ^TW or st^ 
like him. 

(iv) The Indian Tawny Eagle is again a uniform brown varying 
from pale brown to dark- umber, sometimes whitish on the head and body. 
He is "a fine lordly looking bird and has plenty of courage,... chasing 
and robbing falcons and hawks of their booty." He goes under the name 
of TFTC in Hindi which is evidently the same as Trnwt (jealous of other 
birds of prey who have secured food) of the faw «n*<. which equates 
it with wrcfr, and the latter is defined by the ««Mf< and iMfa^ in a 
half verse common to both : 

The +HS+l*ii also gives the same description with wra: for wrd fa^^FT 
means a bird whose quills are used to feather arrows with. The epithet 
*q?pfrr refers to the large nest of sticks and thorny twigs that he makes 
and MH$*< to his shrill screams and habit of robbing other birds of their 
prey. It is this last trait which has given him the names TTO (-m), 
WTSft and TTTTSft. -i^H* 1 ( one easily excited) as a bird of prey in Maha- 
bharata, should be this Eagle as the name corresponds to TTTWT. Its entry 
into a residence was considered unlucky : 

M.Bh. 13.104.115 

He exhibits several traits of the jackal and therefore shares the names 
fTm and *ft*rra with that animal. See para. 13, section D of this Article. 

1. 7.50.9. 

2. 11.16.827. 

3. RV. I. 164.10 

4. The term #W rendered as 'a kind of bird of prey' by M.W. is incorrect. This 
is based upon a misunderstanding of the following lexical definition : — 

tTsTTT ^ J p}T i % TfOTtS^- H I — 3rf*T° fW^TTo and *?Hfit>1*l, 

CfTO is a pet decoy-bird used to attract wild ones with the object of trapping or killing 
them. We thus have sfap W^K, ?tofr fofrTC, ft, etc. in the mm and SlWT in 

HH«W<yt l ti . The underlying idea is that of a light (?k^) attracting moths & insects 
to itself. 
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He is much the most common and most widely distributed Eagle of India 
but is confined to the drier areas. He is a methodical hunter and preys 
upon small mammals and birds but attacks even larger birds when 
pressed by hunger. He also freely devours dead animals even when 
putrid (F.B.I. 2nd Edn). The carrion-eating brown-plumaged and noisy 
W=r in the following examples is apparently this Eagle : — 

jpn^rPr ^nny m+1(d«iii^rh^yiiR fV^r n tw^st, 7.46 
?^5TqfTTO^m: ^TT^ftnjj^iw: i ibid 11.60 

TTRT $(78 sjRSrfrTcT'fcHiy || fJTTOm, 16.12- 

'TOT: ^t: spfrr: grjr^rr sn^rr^rsrr I 

srpr: fqferprni? crarrs??^ mfm n Tfren^r, 7.97.13. 

In the last example the first four of the carrion-eaters are Vultures, 
Pallas's Fishing Eagles, Adjutant Storks, and Tawny Eagles res- 
pectively. 

(v) The Greater Spotted Eagle (27") is a dark almost blackish brown 
bird though in the younger phase the upper back and the smaller wing- 
coverts are spotted. He is known as +r<-M'i in North India and as ferrar in 
Bengal. The exact meaning of +r<-M'i is not clear but it may refer (^fw-^r^) 
to the bird's wild clanging cry, jeb-jeb-jeb, compared to a high pitched 
barking of a small dog by Smythies. foron: means one who catches living 
creatures. "This is a rather sluggish Eagle, often sitting for hours on a 
perch on some lofty tree" (S. Baker) . His food consists in great part of 
frogs though he also catches fish and kills small birds and mammals for 
food. 

(vi) The Smaller Spotted Eagle (25") is also a dark chocolate-brown 
bird differing from the preceding bird in minor details of the body 
plumage but particularly in the tail which shows some traces of a paler 
barring while the tail of the Greater Spotted Eagle is merely tipped 
paler. This Eagle goes by the name of fmmx in the north corresponding to 
Sanskrit sfcrRPfr or sTra^r ( ? ), a catcher or killer of living things. He is not so 
lethargic as his larger cousin but otherwise the habits of both are similar. 
He is however more of a thief and plunderer of other birds and their 
nests. His call is a "very high-pitched cackling laugh" (S. Baker). The 
Indian Black Eagle (Section B, para 3) also is in the habit of plundering 
birds' nests for their young or eggs which reminds one of the powers of 
observation exhibited by the great srmw who mentions Eagles that pull 
out nests of small birds : — 
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f<T>f%, p. 82. 

(vii) The Lammergeyer or Bearded Vulture, as the seventh Eagle of 
ancient tradition, has been considered in Art. 51. This completes the list 
of grm:, the seven Eagles of India. 



B. HAWK-EAGLES, SERPENT-EAGLES 
& BUZZARD-EAGLES 

1. "The Hawk-Eagles are birds of more slender build with smaller bills, 
longer and more slender tarsi, and longer tails than the true Eagles" (F. 
B. I. 1st. Edn.) butofsimilai habits and are members of the larger 7*hr 
group. Almost all of them kill hares for food in addition to other prey 
consisting of reptiles and birds. They aie the sii«m1 ( = sr$rre, mm\<$\ ) of ^t^t. 
A young Bonefli's Eagle is brown above and rufous underneath while the 
adult has umber-brown upper parts and a white body mottled with brown. 
The Crested, the Changeable, and Hodgson's Hawk-Eagle also have the 
upper parts umber-brown or brown with a coppery tinge. All these hunt 
hares, birds, etc. and being of a fairly large size (2 7-29 inches) they are 
the WK-^ defined by ^!<hmi4 in his ^nf^ on the ?£<4i<M+ as a large 
ruddy-brown bird living on hares : — 

"9zpT: WKt fat'ft ^dilW TtnfcT:"— 4.3.1 160. 1 

The $r53TS7pVcii4r ,1 l also in its definition of sir as WR describes the bird 
as of large size but slow of speed : 

The truth of this statement is confirmed by H. C. Donald who says that 
though it is easy to train Hawk-Eagles like the Crested Hawk-Eagle, they 
do not all come up to what may be expected of such large and powerful 
birds. On the other hand *trw *mi=iMi4 commenting on 1 <l *t\ <-sf|3T 2 
distinguishes the Pigeon-hunting smaller Falcons like the Peregrine and 
Shaheen (wt) from thesrwr? : 

Thus we have WT, for the true feagles and the Falcons, and wsrrs for the 
Hawk-Eagles. It may be stated here that the Hawk included under the 
name of mm 14 in the list of Falcons in the ?j3P)+ snw, 4-20 is the Female 



1. slow in hunting; cf: fSTST S^R, the Perequine Falcon. 

2. Ch. 6.5. Bom. Skt. Series. No. 59; Vol. II. Pt. 1; 1898. 
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Goshawk trained to capture hares (Section F of this Article), It will be 
seen that while all srernr's are w^, all W^'s are not srerre and to this extent 
the lexical synonymy of SJR and TOK is subject to modification, and 
is right in mentioning ifa (true Eagles) and WR (Hawk-Eagles) as 
different categories in his list of the birds of prey. Some of these WTO 
Eagles have specific names as well and they are considered below. 

2. M. Williams renders ^rrsr (fr. ^r?t^ft to shine) as a "brown 
Hawk" and the name clearly implies some peculiar quality of brilliance 
in the eye of the bird meant. Now the eye of Bonelli's Eagle, whose body- 
plumage is brown as already described "is peculiarly brilliant and fiery in 
its glance indicating fierce boldness" (Cassel's Book of Birds). If, on the 
other hand, the term is'renderedas 'round-eyed' it will have no significance 
as all Eagles and Hawks have round eyes. 3<prreTWT should therefore be this 
Eagle. One of the Hindi names for this Eagle is H\<*\\ as it often kills 
Peacocks in nature and the name is from Sank. h<uhI (Cf. ) which 
may well have been its name in Sanskrit though not preserved in the 
lexicons now extant. 

3. *1<H+ and *T?H^ mean a bird of prey as well as the black bear : 

The name *T^P for a bird of prey therefoi e clearly points to the Black 
Eagle (female, 31*, male 27") which is brownish black or black throughout. 
It is found in the Himalayas in the North and Nilgiris in the South. It 
is mentioed in the wmwjrprr 

' '^Wl -f flm^5pff?ff ur: ' ' 1.10.24. 

It is in the habit of carrying off the nests of small birds and examining 
them for young or eggs, a trait noticed by sfFm^sin his *KH<1. 

4. The Indian Crested Hawk-Eagle and Hodgson's Hawk-Eagle 
possess long crests (ft^ which also means the tail). M. William has 

for a 'black-tailed hawk' and the name may refer to these birds 
after their black crests and as a homonym to the Black-crested Baza with 
both a black tail and a black crest. The Indian Crested Hawk-Eagle is the 
=im<.m of iwifa+nitd 4.39 corresponding to smfstM in Persian. The practice 
of training the Hawk -Eagles for the chase has been considered in Section 
F on Hawks. The Changeable Hawk-Eagle is known as (fr. mniK.1 ? ) 

in Bengal. 

5. The Short-toed Eagle and the Crested Serpent-Eagles in two 
sizes kill snakes including the poisonous varieties. They are known in Hindi 
and Bengali as WfT and which are the same as Sanskrit HTffr, SPTfat 
or WFmft. One carrying off a black cobra is mentioned by <iW=i ■- 

"m^r? JTften- fMMifg -closed q^w ^ i 

WT: ■fcdHfeKH^ rRt dR-H •>!<■) I P^ltf II — sRHflftrttHK. 87.43. 
The M. Bh. list includes TOi?ft and ffrfar for types of Eagles and these 
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names can apply only to these or to the White-bellied Sea Eagle. Another 
name, iraw, in the list is probably in reference to the spotted and broad 
nuchal crest (ttw ) covering the whole nape of the crested Serpent-Eagles 
(cf. Jira^for the Tufted Pochard — Art. 84c). 

6. The Indian White-eyed Buzzard Eagle is the sole representative 
of its genus in India. The iris of adult birds is almost white or pale yellow 
and the name fsftorsr (white-eyed ) for a kind of Hawk in fe^t hk is 
for this bird as no other Hawk or Eagle has eyes of that colour. The 
Buzzard-Eagle (12"-18") is "no bigger than a Crow" and the name sfr*FF 
(tm the Raven) of the +?Hsi+far may refer to it or to the Black Eagle 
which is a little larger than Raven. 

C. SEA-EAGLES & FISHING-EAGLES 

1 . The white-tailed Sea-Eagle is a winter visitor to the north-west of 
India while the White-bellied Sea-Eagle is a bird of the Indian sea-coast. 
Both live on fish and the latter also largely on sea-snakes. The white- 
bellied Sea-eagle is very voracious and seen incessantly returning to one 
of the big trees on the coast carrying sea-snakes, five to six feet in length, 
in his claws and devouring them at ease. 1 Both again, do not refuse carrion 
if available. 

2. "The Sea Eagles are among the noblest looking of all birds" 
and the White-bellied sea-Eagle of the Indian coasts is undoubtedly the 
bird referred to as the^m (mz) diving to the sea to seize serpents in the 
story of the Prince apfrj? in the «iid+*(Ml of zmwt : — 

'JrST "£T: snrfw ^ ?r*ftarsp% ll Verse 32. 
Simiarly the bird belonging to the family of (<T«ft iPhm'sh :) led by 
his love of carrion to pick up a bundle of elephant-hide containing a 
living person floating on the sea, is this Eagle : — 

Sp3T»£: MK*HA|d "T?ft ^4¥M: II ^TOffWTTT 12.113 
The White-bellied Sea-Eagle, again, is mentioned as the king of birds 
(arfinr: Mdf^l«ir = T^) catching snakes in the sea : 

'ViNdH4< u N ^rrfrfsr- 

swtwvnrfogwwT'' ^k+^t, 5.20 



1. "Stray Feathers". IV. 423.; Cf. PrtRT (f*t srf%) for T5¥ — V I ^^y t. 
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He is known as (^phr) and owhk (*rcfcrp) in Hindi. The first 

name is after the bird's call which is, "a very loud clanging cry of many 
notes" (cf. of the M. Bh. list) and the second explains itself. The 

White-tailed Sea-Eagle has merely "a querulous chatter, insignificant for 
so large a bird" and is therefore not but being a powerful bird he 

has been designated as snr in the Mahabharata— see below, and cf. 
f?i?r included in that progeny o1"tw in the Mbh list. 

3. The Ring-tailed SeaEagle of Jerdon, belonging to the same genus, 
Haliaetus, as the two Sea-Eagles considered above, now goes under the 
name of Pallas's Fishing Eagle. In North India he is undoubtedly a resi- 
dent inland bird but out of India his range extends to the Caspian and 
Black Seas and the Persian Gulf. He is the largest Fishing Eagle of North 
India and is sub-equal in size to the white-tailed Sea-Eagle. He is fulvous" 
white on the head, neck and upper back including the scapulars, also on 
the upper neck and breast and dark brown on lower back, rump and the 
remaining parts. Generally speaking, therefore, the colour-pattern of this 
Eagle resembles that of the much smaller Brahminy Kite (?ftfTO ^ssr) 
with white and chestnut where the other is fulvous and dark brown. From 
his brown-back this Eagle is the w^rro and from habit of fiercely 

defending his young at the nest he is also the fswvm of the lexicons 
(see section E of the article). He is actually known as^win Nepal (See 
Section E). It is this 373S> which is described as a kind of by mm in 
his gloss on <r° tfo 5.4.11. He is nwnor'iwrr (Sansk. »t^r^) in Hindi, 
and *i»<*k<i (nm^xx) and m in Bengal. Now sm (powerful, strong,) as a 
carrion eating bird, mentioned with Pallas's Fishing Eagle, at several 
places in the *tfmrcrmost probably refers to the white tailed Sea-Eagle, 
and both occur in North India. M. Williams renders merely as a 'Crow' 
but in the St. Petersburg Dictionary it is (i) a Crow and (ii) a bird of 
prey. The passages given below mention with *w or and leave 
hardly any doubt as to its identity : 

STRRRT?* *ffa-|^H=tNtfl: (6.100.27) 

^TFTf efl4«Mj ^ 3<Wk«<=TOTfVr: (7.88.4) 
^H+l+<M^<H++^l'WrJT^riT (7.167.43) 
TTSTT: spfTT: ?^TT q7faHIW«fr ^T: (5.143.19) 

Here is the white-tailed Sea-Eagle, 3vf Pallas's Fishing Eagle, m the 
Tawny Eagle, and srer the Adjutant Stork— all carrion eaters. The follow- 
ing again from the n^WKd clinches the point : 

IH+^HSyw'k'tlPrcf (7.129.19) 
Here v% and m are said to be soaring high in the sky in company with 
the Vultures and they are the above two Eagles as a Crow is not common- 
ly known to fly, much less to soar, so high whereas the White-tailed Sea- 
Eagle and Pallas's Fishing Eagle are undoubtedly high-soaring birds. The 
northern version of the Ramayana also mentions ^ as a carrion- bird : 
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ftw Jjt W II (6.171.11.) 

and the commentator Govindaraja translates sp=r as a kind of >ra or Vulture, 
which, though strictly speaking incorrect, is significant and strengthens 
the above identification, m and w% again, are compared to JPJPP* 
(the long-snouted Gavial or Gharial and ifnrif (the crocodile) in a 
metaphor where a battle-field running with blood and strewn over with 
dead bodies, weapons etc., is pictured as a river. The comparison evident- 
ly implies the great size of the birds feeding on dead bodies :— 

aH-fr^^H^i <fl*INH+<lc+dm I M.Bh. 7.146.35. 

^Flpra^mi^i t^y^i^m i ibid. 7.131.120. 

4. As carrion-eaters, again, the last viz. the white-tailed Sea-Eagle 
and Pallas's Fishing Eagles would seem to be the atfWn and «iiwt>*i* 
respectively of the passage below : — 

3Tf^?RT *tl<4>*KI 'THT: #TT: Hdfeui: I 

EorraT: ^mtm^ ^ m n a. v. 1 1.9.9. 

arf^PT 1 is apparently a difficult word to solve but if the element arf%T in 
the sense of a bee per Sayana on srf^T in AV. 8. 6 .1 is the same as 3rn>, it 
may well mean 'one that is terrible to or is feared by the enemy, and the 
term would qualify the carrion-birds named as an adjective. PITO also 
takes it that way though he explains it as " "<K-\-f^m. The second name 
5fi^K, is perhaps derived from or sw, a fish, and refers to a carrion- 
bird that owes its great strength to eating fish or has an ardent desire 
for fish-food. In this sense the name corresponds to and the only 

carrion-bird that fulfills this character is Pallas's Fishing Eagle. 

5. The Grey-headed Fishing Eagle occurs in two sizes in North India. 
The large form is not found west of Delhi and the smaller variety is con- 
fined to the outer Himalayas and descends as far south as Lucknow only, 
during winter. None of them would seem to be comprised within the term 
5n=r though like the others they too eat carrion. Finally, all the Eagles con- 
sidered above with the exception of the White-tailed Sea-Eagle, are very 
noisy and have strident calls and the name ^t?r belongs to them in com- 
mon. The name *^ i d<rt1* i occurs in the title of Jataka No. 486, theTfT^ffW 
srtcpp, and must belong to Pallas's Fishing Eagle as the largest of the three 



1. 3n>pf5pf is mentioned again with >TET in A.V. 11.2.2. 

2. The form «W occurs in Taitt. Sam. 5.5.13 corresponding to 5PT in Kathaka 
Sam. 5.7.3. m also occurs with water-animals like ffWR, JTFW, and JfcFT in 
A.V. 11.2.25. 
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Fishing Eagles of North India. The epithet *r^r clearly implies lesser birds 
going under the name of ^ft?r. 

6. Although the Osprey and the Fishing Eagles have been named 
differently (Art. 50) , their proper status as wrhas been clearly recognised. 
Thus the punishment of God Visnu by the bird-form (sror) of God Siva 
is described after the manner of the White-tailed Sea-Eagle or Serpent 
Eagles stooping again upon a sea or other snake that has slipped out of 
his talons in mid -air, missing it in the first attempt, and shooting down a 
second time to catch it : 

The Osprey or the Fishing Eagle is called a 5^ in the JfRTsT JOT 2 and they 
would therefore be icW^ wfo as indeed their Hindi names like H&<m and 
T®*nn show. 

Turning to names in the M. Bh. list it would appear that if by any 
means ffTOT, srfe sfa and "T^fer refer to the Osprey which dives for fish, 
the Fishing Eagles which take fish from the surface, shallows or mud- 
shelves of rivers, and the Harriers which pick up frogs etc. from the 
marshes respectively, the name f^n/ta should point to a foreign bird like 
the White-tailed Sea Eagle which visits the country during the winter 
only. The Himalayan Grey-headed Fishing Eagle is particularly noisy on 
moonlight nights during the breeding season and may be the basis for the 
name fH yn<+> < in the list. r<*=li+< would then be either an Eagle which is noisy 
during the day or the Golden Eagle as an emblem of the sun (faro) 
which has often been pictured as a gq^T in RV. 

D. FALCONS AND HAWKS 

I. INTRODUCTORY 

1. Falcons and Hawks are two readily distinguishable groups of medium 
and small sized birds of prey within the family Falconidae differentiated 
not only by certain physical characters but also by their different methods 
of attack. The Falcons have as a rule a rather plump looking body, , a ring 
of bare skin round the eyes making for better vision, and long and pointed 
wings. They have stout beaks armed with a tooth on either side of. the 
upper mandible, and a sharp and powerful hind claw. They attack their 
quarry in the air and pursue it if missed in the first attack. The Hawks, 
on the other hand, have a compact body, a long neck, a small head, short 
rounded wings, a very long tail, and high tarsi. The beak is less vaulted 



1. fenrjnT 3rd ^«r%rr 12.15. fi-rfjnw 1.25.95. 

2. 122.21 ff. 
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and more compressed at the sides. It has no tooth like the Falcon's but has 
instead a well pronounced festoon. The bare circle around the eye is 
entirely wanting. They are more arboreal, hunt low in the woods and 
hedgerows and pounce upon the quarry on the ground and do not pursue 
it if missed. A Falcon kills by tearing open the back of a bird with its 
powerful hind claw but a Hawk overpowers with a formidable grip of its 
claws and does not immediately kill the quarry. Both have fine large 
and expressive eyes but their colours are different. A Falcon has brown eyes 
while the Hawk's are yellow, i Both these groups are distinguished in Sans- 
krit nomenclature as well despite the fact that the term as a general 
name for all birds of prey other than Kites and Vultures, is, like the 
English term Hawk, very comprehensive. Falcons are #1 in a restricted 
sense and Hawks miF»i+ (v. 1 . srrfar, sr-J-srrfw contest ?),<TTfw- srrfrr-q'sft, ^nft 
and ^TR. The ftw+liii and \*\-4*A give as well for a Hawk ( snfsr, mfa, 
Tferfw) but if the word is from <rrer usm as in *i«<<+<rHo it should signify a 
pet Hawk trained for catching birds. 

Derived from roots W, and ^ signifying 'motion' all the names refer to 
the fast and powerful flight of these rapacious birds. 

2. As already pointed out in section A, the art of Falconry, W^idi, 
had been practised by the ancient Indo-Aryans from time immemorial and 
there are references to it in the Dharma-sastra and classical literature as 
well. The magical sacrifice called ?i)H-M hi in <refrsr wi^rw, 4. 2 performed with 
the object of killing or injuring a particular enemy is clearly based upon 
the practice of Hawking where a trained Falcon brings down the intended 
quarry; compare also 'w^Tif*tw mz' — 3TFT. 22. 4. 13 ff. TT^fa, 3. 164 

mentions a Brahmana practising Falconry or dealing in Hawks as W^rsftf^. 

describes a princely young man bearing on his left hand the scratch 
marks made by the claws of a Falcon : 

sfu%^TR^, ^T. TT. Pt. 1, p. 152, 

The t"?mP<d gives a highly artificial and forced concept of wiHHldi in 
4.20.21 but the much later ^i-H^+m mentions the flying of Falcons 
and Hawks (wiifc) at large birds as quarries : 

%wm? sRfer^T wiTchi qfasnrfcr ^t: 1 

*ft. *rr. Pt. 14, p. 66. 

•ui«W<im, an encyclopaedic work of the first half of the twelfth century 
from South India contains a chapter on Falconry (wr-frft?, Vol.2, 267) 
and although the text is corrupt at places it gives a fair idea about the 
various species of Hawks caught and trained for the chase, the methods of 



1 . Has the English word "Hawk" any connection with Sansk. forms like sfFFT, fTfofT 
from root i|T in the sense of a bird that is discharged from the hand to catch another 
bird ? 
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catching and training them, their respective merits, the different styles of 
releasing them after the quarry, and the different kinds of birds a parti 
cular Falcon or Hawk is capable of killing. Some of the names for the 
Falcons and Hawks, current in South India, appear to be of Prakritic 
origin : 

OTfrra T, TO, ?r^r: srrfcr^t ?r^r?cr*rr ii 

^ u «l Miliar: ?q^rr: ?^THt ^ l d^PH? qT: li 
£pTt%<| SPT'SRi cRTTS^ 5flfd ^ M°bT: I 
^Tp%fcT ft-feilM; 3HHeHm<U4, ; II 

Verses 1329-1331. 

The author of 3*mpftsr would seem to have incorporated the above names 
in his list of the birds of prey at page 327 : 

JfllfVWMM^IH*! ff^pr: srrf^SRTT 3rftrr: | 

Here too the te xt is partly corrupt, mftmt has been misread as mfmt, ™r 
as ^fefrr of has been separated as *firer and the 

corrupt m^m? has been read and broken up into artf<*r and ar^T 
All these make no sense for me at least, *npr would seem to have been 
rightly corrected to ^fir.alro, v.l. ^ has been correctly rendered as s>r* 
Non-Sanskrit names have been underlined above. Ifmfinr is a corruption of 
srrMr+fr, it may mean 'the noble bird' or 'the noble falcon'. All brown- 
eyed falcons are known as 'the noble falcons' and the yellow-eyed Hawks a<= 
'ignoble falcons' in English. 

3. A later but more comprehensive treatise on the subject is the m*. 
by Raja Rudradeva of Kumaon who seems to have lived in the 16th 
century A.G. In this book the term like the English 'Hawk' has 
been used both in the title and elsewhere in the body of the book in the 
inclusive sense for both Falcons and Hawks, and rtft* for the Falconer 
Sanskrit names of quite a few of these birds, which must have been current 
in ancient times, had apparently been forgotten due chiefly to the influ 
ence of the Jaina and Buddhist doctrine of arf^r and the effective check 
exercised by it on the sport of Hawking* and the authors of both the above 
works were forced to use local vernacular names in a Sanskritised garb for 
some of them. Following the practice of Muslim Falconers Rudradeva 
classifies the sporting Hawks (tfsrj into two classes : (i) the 'brown-eyed' 
Falcons as vnm, vf, corresponding to *n%m of the Persians and ( ii) 



1. TTTfe as a synonym for JTW should be traced to the same influence. 
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the 'yellow-eyed' Hawks as <?T3?rT«T ?H the qspimsrnr, and enumerates them 
as under :- 

(i) Female Falcons — 

fnsorrerT qr^rrsn ^ ^rRff \ i-^ i 
m\' rfm r Pf ^iidMt ;srrfa~qwrt: i 

fft, WR, "T^, ^ffV, <1'l'JWTT II 

a^TT^rr qw>R-t+i a^r g^mt qn i 

^TtW3J cTWWT: f ^liyMlPrMl TT: II Page 18. 

The male birds are just referred to in the last line but their names are 
not given in the book. 

(ii) Female Hawks : 

=fT3TT, *m\, WOT RUMISST ^%gT: II Page 19. 

(iii) Male Hawks : 

c|NMI» srai^ld "jfanff s^RHdl: II Page 20. 

The last three lines stress the well known fact that the female of these 
birds is definitely superior in size, strength, speed, and sporting qualities 
and are therefore always preferred to the males for purposes of hawking. 
This superiority is the foundation of a convention among Falconers accord- 
ing to which the name of the female bird is always in the masculine 
gender. This, incidentally, explains why TI#, . the famle Golden Eagle 
(the grtf,), is supposed to be a (masculine) when she goes up to 
bring down the *fW: — 

QiWTmft m^\^n for: sftwfCifpT m wr.\ too wto 3.4.1.12 

and if this explanation is correct the above tradition is very ancient 
indeed. 

4. Foreign birds were often imported by Indian Falconers during the 
Muhammadan period and these were what are known as "the great nor- 
thern" Falcons (Hierofalco, the sacred falcons), viz., (i) the Gyrfalcon of 
Scandinavia, resembling in colouration the Blue Hawk (the Peregrine) 
but of a much larger size; (ii) the Icelander from Iceland with a paler 
colouring and a decidedly longer body; and (iii) the Greenland Falcon 
with a predominantly pure white plumage. Among Indian Hawks the 
female Goshawk stands out as the most powerful and the largest of all the 
Falcons and Hawks taken together though the Peregrine and the Shaheen 
excel in dash and speed. The Peregrine and the Shaheen which head the 
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list of Falcons in size do not exceed 18 or 19 inches in length whereas 
the Goshawk measures up to fully 24 inches. The "great northern" Falcons 
which come nearer in size and strength to the Goshawk were 
naturally looked upon by the author of wfof wrer as foreign varieties of 
the Hawk and he accordingly placed them with the adult and young 
Goshawks in a separate group, the *nf5pr: i.e. the Hawks par excellence. 

t>¥lia>fd«MI+ier: 9#cT:t>wJ|+qfob: n 34 

a"*fWf?j qmm&r. wifercr: i 
3 rm^W5R : «TFra^T^ r : *r ^ : 11 35 

fa<lfsSP^PT«T% 5^rffsft" Pu^d II 36 
*T ^dPtd^ cTW 5rrq% || 37 

FTTO ?mf% >«KlsyicjjsHK<f: II 38 

^TRcT =(M<Mls*ft HfRT^Rm^: II 39 

Ibid. p. 20. 

The second line of verse 34 and verse 35 in the above passage refer to the 
slim looking (because of its very long tail), yellow-eyed or the powerful 
Goshawk 2 with a black and white spotted plumage (^^rfer fr.^rt a spotted 
sea-shell; cf. wfcp for the pied ' Kingfisher, Art. 41) . It is the «MH. | <mM . 
The ^t-i^-iM of the fourth line is a young Goshawk with rufous lower 
parts (^wrer having a body resembling that of the Brahminy Duck). 
The third line refers to the ease with which the Goshawk can be trained. 
The sfTT<-pfT <TF5T of verse 36 and the ^khui jrrer of verses 39 and 40 appear to 
be the Gyrfalcon and the Icelander respectively. The former has an elonga- 
ted body (5P=rRr) and more of the bluish colour than in the Blue Hawk 
(the Peregrine) so that the descriptive phrase fnnwR also suits it better 8 . 
The ^rernr of verses 37-38 is almost certainly the practically all-white 
Greenland Falcon. This was considered to be a great possession and as 
the risk of its loss could not be taken it was never to be used for hawking. 
No wonder, a superstition grew around it, viz., the mere touch of it cured 



1. 37^}; in the context is the Grey Heron. 

2. Cf. the technical term "Red Hawk" for a Hawk of the first year in young plumage 
— Ency. Brit., 11th edition, vol. 10, p. 143a. 

3. The three 'great northern' Falcons "are very difficult to back to the hood and to 
manage in the field".— Ency. Brit., ibid., p. 145ff. This goes to support what is stated about 
the spT^pf in verse 36, viz. that it takes longer to train and even though well 
disposed towards its owner it often becomes wild. 
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a patient of fevers. This would seem to be the white Falcon, 'Taighoon', 
mentioned in the Memoirs of Jehangir ( Tuzuk-i-Jehangiri, trans, by A. 
Rogers, Vol. 2, pp 10-1 1) . It has not been possible for me to find out the 
Persian names of the other two 'great northern' Falcons. The smaller 
Sparrow Hawks have been described in the book under the names tot, TOT 
and ftnrff . These and their males will be discussed in the section on Hawks. 

5. The following lists of vernacular names of the different Hawks and 
Falcons current in North India and Bihar should prove very useful in the 
elucidation of the Sanskrit and other names given in paragraphs 2 and 3 
above : 

Jft, WTK, ftf, Wfa. 

tt%, HTftr, wr, tsfr, sr^r, sftr^, ^rrrit, ®R<t.K, 
sforrcr', arriftcT, jfrsrr, Trr^fr, fafPK, *rwr 

— 3*ke-fl+<, p. 36. 

A comparative study of the Sanskrit and vernacular names supplemented 
by similar information from the F.B.I. (Birds) , Vol. V. leads to the follow- 
ing identifications and they are given here as a preliminary to a more 
detailed consideration of these birds in the sections that follow. 

1 . Hawks and Falcons in KH*f)<Hi« : — 
mfor— the Peregrine Falcon; ^ of W. $rr.; srfTt, rsrfSTT in Hindi; Bhyri in 

F.B.I. ; mhn in =|uHcti+< : 
srrro— the Shaheen F. ; srrroir, in Telugu, fft, and in H. per f?. V. *TT. 
and F.B.I. ; f^t in W. m.; srrsfRr in W?n. 

— the Luggar F.; 5PR, ?r<w? in H. and F.B.I, 
snfarer — the Goshawk; TO^r, ^rat, ^r, in Sansk, ; srrsr in H. and F.B.I. ; <nftr in 

<*lfw— the Kestrel; T^pr in ^i^i ; but if the root word is 'association' it 

may be the male of i.e. Luggar F. 
'FT 3= ?T"T — the Shikra Hawk; w^Fl, ftr^R in H.; s^T of lexicons including 

M. W. ; STSTFT in «l»Utfl+<. 
TOT— The Besra Hawk and its allies; TOTT in H. and F.B.I. ; TOT, TOTT in 

(viii) JTCT — smrc of W. srr. is a Hawk-Eagle : 

(ix) ^<rH<r«6» — zmsiwil of F.B.I, is the Crested Goshawk : 

(x) atr? (v.l. 5t"R>; frtorcr is' a w.r.) — 5tTf in 7*75 o ; §?rr, rtor in H. & F.B.I. ; 

ifa^rr in ^uimio ; is the male of *rs^H, the Shikra : 



l. "*rf, str, to, j^t, srr* srazl, ?flr h^pt, srmrr f"— from "(WUifV 
a book of Hindi Poetry by Raghuraja, quoted in ff. 5T. HT- under'sPK'. 
5TT3T are names for the Merlin F. 

" srrcrr srer sre aft ftrro i srar *s faf^t- i *nsr wn"— quoted in ibid, under hF*ii>i. 
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(xi) ^wtirprrair and its v. 1 1 is a corrupt compound the origin al of w hich 
is very difficult to determine. The *FcT5 separates it into <*-\fre<* \ and 
sr^r^P. It therefore seems probable that the first element is srfapp 
which may refer either to the Merlin or the Cherrug Falcon. The 
second element might be for the Basha Sparrow Hawk or- the 
Hobby Falcon. All the four birds were used for Hawking and it 
is highly probable that at least two of them were included in the 
compound which has been corrupted. 
2) Falcons and Hawks in sqfc* srrca : — 
(i) $fr— the same as ^nro in (1) above : 
(ii) ?P!Trc— "1ST in (1) (viii) above : 

/jij) ^r_^r oft^.sr.OT.; of ibid; and is the Saker or Cherrug 
Falcon of F.B.I. 

(iv) st^tt — the same as STrfaa- in (1) (i) above : 

(v) ?r<rc--<=r*T in (I) (iii) above : 

(vi) <TSrat>m— is probably the Hobby as discussed later : 
(vii) f^rat in H.; 3*nrat in F.B.I. (*vs€t of% *r. *rr. and in 

F.B.I, are the same); it is the Merlin Falcon.: 
(viii) *TFsr— the same as srrf^tr in (1) (iv) above : 

(; x ) tot— 5TTCT ihH. and srprrr in F.B.I, is the Asiatic or the Indian 
Sparrow Hawk : 

(x) TOT— the same as TOT in ( 1 ) (vii) above : 

(xi) ftRrm— in (1) (vi) above : 

(xii) -(xv) ^TT is the male of Goshawk; %st, the male of the Sparrow- 

Hawk; afir, the male of the Besra Sparrow-Hawk; and ztt the 

male of the Shikra as in ( 1 ) (x) above : 
All the names noted in this paragraph and others will be considered 
later with the individual Falcons and Hawks in sub-sections II and III of 
this section. 

II. FALCONS 

1. This sub-section deals with the Sanskrit nomenclature of Falcons 
which, for their size, constitute a most remarkable group of birds. Bold 
and predacious by nature they possess an extraordinary keenness of vision, 
great strength, speed, and above all persistence. As trained birds they 
are loyal and greatly attached to their master whose voice and person 
they can recognize from a great distance and often utter a call of recogni- 
tion long before returning to the master's fist. The best representatives of 
the group are the Peregrine and the Shaheen Falcons and they must be 
given precedence over others in the discussion that follows. 

2. The Peregrine or the Blue Hawk ( 19") is the Falcon par excellence 
and for this reason is simply known as 'Falcon' amongst British falconers. 
"For its size it is perhaps the most powerful bird of prey that flies, and 
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its courage is as great as its power". It is bluish grey above and white 
below with brown or black spots (bars in old birds) on the lower breast 
and abdomen. It is the 41^-^4 #T as defined in the ^^rs^tw : 

Where 5fhrs^? (having a blue cover) is descriptive of the colour of the 
upper plumage, ^vi of its perfect aptitude for training and its expert 
performance, and the other adjectives refer- to its long wings and love of 
the chase. ^<+«T^dl mentions it as the et#ft ( v.l. gftm or M. W. ) in 

reference to its bluish or foggy colour. In Hindi it is known as ^fft (v.l. 
fafiffr) 1 which appears as ^ft in the s4fH+ srmr, 4.20. Hindi ^xt or M^ft may 
be from fa-^, fa-t[TfT or fe-spat (one that carries away or kills birds), or 
again from (#rt cfrj err $RPw, a lion among birds; cf. Tfsrra^ for mz, 

the Golden Eagle). |ft (a lion) is the name of one of the descendants of 
'res, in the Mahabharata list where the name is comparable with (a 
tiger) and (a panther) for the Pelican (Art. 71 ) and is very appro- 

priate for the bold and fearless Peregrine, ftffr is again on a par with Wff 
( a lion-sparrow, hence a comparatively small but very courageous 
bird of prey) : 

?ft or faffr would thus seem to account for Hindi %%Tt or fcffrft for this 
Falcon. 

3. In the wild state it takes both land and water-birds from a Lark 
to a Duck to which last it is very partial. If by any chance it has not 
succeeded in securing its staple diet in the course of the day it will attack 
a Crow-colony late in the evening. This very important trait of the Falcon 
had happily been noted by the ancient Indians and now helps us to 
identify it with the tsrsnm of Vedic literature : 

fsrsrwJnfsmFrr =iiAWHifasi &ft. 
stow qr^rrct m Rs^d ?^r: n 

M. Bh. 7.26,64. 

The terrific speed of this bird during a 'stoop' has been estimated as high 
as 150 miles per hour which, despite some exaggeration, means that no 
bird can escape its devastating attack and it is in recognition of this fact 
that the ancients gave it the distinctive name of f&W$H. Now if the 'fast 
bird', ijpmt 2 , ofRV. 10.91.2 is the same as the fem^T I would suggest 
that the expression ^ ^ in the verse has the same meaning as the word 



1. "fefipft ?J pH«l£d ^TT 3HR %T tw" quoted under '^m' in % ST. ST. 

2. cPR-eft can also be the Shaheen Falcon, a species closely allied to the Peregrine 
and almost as good for purposes of hawking. Being a resident bird it is preferred by Indian 
falconers. 
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(^<T sfr^TOtrfT) in RV. 9.57 .3 1 as interpreted by me in Section A 
viz., wooden poles or posts in a house used as perches for tame Falcons. 
an in the sense of 'wood' (timber) i.e. for things made of wood, e.g. a 
cart (fa^r* srfftr ?rs?:) has been used in the Rgveda (2.14.9; 3.1,13; 
10.132.7; etc.) and there is no very great improbability against how I pro- 
pose to interpret RV. 10.91 .2 2 . The second TT? of the verse ('^ ^ Mm 
emcflfW ) compares srfrr, the welcome guest, with the Falcon as a valued 
pet and guest of every tribe. It may be noted that when plants and trees 
have been directly mentioned as the food and source of 3Tfrr in verses 5-7 
of the hymn, and particularly when any bird may be said to have its home 
in a tree there would seem to be no point in particularising the <rmt. On 
the other hand the parallel between the glorious arf^T and the equally 
glorious d=H<fl as honoured guests makes an excellent simile. When the first, 
third and the fourth Padas refer to the domestic fire as a guest the second 
Pada also should naturally refer to the bird as another guest in the house. 

4. At present the Peregrine is a winter visitor in India and is said 
to breed throughout Northern Asia but it is quite probable that in times 
long past it bred in the Himalayas as well and was more plentiful in the 
country than now. Even now it is found throughout the country in the 
cold season but in former times when the country had a far greater 
number of marshes and jheels bird-life of all kinds, serving as food for 
birds of prey, was also very much more plentiful than now, and conse- 
quently the raptores also must have been far more numerous then. The 



Trans: "He, the object of pious observances, cleansed by the priests, fearless as a king, sits 
on the waters like a hawk." — per Wilson, following Sayana's rendering. 

"He, when the people deck him like a docile king of elephants, sits as a falcon in the 
wood."— Griffith. 

2. m 55RT«ftTfirftnf|^ Mm crmtfar i 

-jih'vHH sp^ff wifo fw m stter f^wt fareifasw n 

Trans: "Of manifest glory, he resoits as a guest to every house (of his worshippers) to every 
forest; friendly to man, like one repairing to all men, he disregards them not; kind to all, 
he dwells amongst all men," (he presides over every one). — Wilson. 

""tr^nT <TWffft«T "—"he lurks in every forest like a robber,"— per 

Langlois, vide Wilson's notes. 

"He, excellent in glory, guest in every house, finds like a swift-winged bird a home in 
every tree. Benevolent to men, he scorns no living man: Friend to the tribes of men he 
dwells with every tribe." 'Swift-winged bird': or, bird of prey. 'Hunter' according to 
Ludwig.— F.N.— Griffith. 

Cf. "^M fa^T ^ SvTJrRm" — (HTt) purified in a wooden vessel, lift it up in 
a wooden TO-RV. 2.14.9. 

SayaPa does not render cTW^f as a bird and the idea of a Hawk or Falcon sitting on 
the water is impossible. The rendering as a fast bird or better still, as 'a bird of prey 'suits 
best. That 3Tf«rWT for the 3TWTEr is in shape of a bird of prey supports the rendering 
of cPRjfr by Griffith, and as 'a fast flying bird' in the Vedic Index. Both 'robber' and 
'hunter' are totally inappropriate for a deity like arfrr. 
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passage from » sn^PT considered in para, 7 below also supports the 
breeding of the Peregrine in the outer Himalayas about two thousand years 
ago. 

5. An experienced old Peregrine knows well how to deliver its attack 
on a particular quarry. If it is a Heron, the Falcon, after tearing open 
the back of the bird with its hind claw, would contract its claws and lay 
hold of the bird's neck so as to avoid being struck by its sharp and power- 
ful bill, but if the quarry happens to be the Demoiselle Crane, it keeps 
well on its back and escapes a blow from the sharp, curved inner claw of 
the Crane which often inflicts a severe wound. This cleverness on the part 
of the Falcon would justify the name ?«T (clever, wise) for it as a descend- 
ant of Garuda in the Mahabharata list. 1 The following verses in praise of 
a trained Falcon should prove interesting : 

cist: ^fsrfSTfrr: Wd: ^4^1^^!^: I 

wfa? mw, 5.40 

?rmif fait f^wra-nsr jfl«Htd/£ ll Ibid 6.8. 

The following verses descriptive of sport with a Peregrine (^p) will be 
appreciated. Here and grr^qr^ as the birds flown at are flights of Grey 
Herons and Black Ibises respectively : 

sre^ jftaft *r^rf ^F^^cf ^ 11 
m t'lirH^HMwtfanr: iT^r^fcr ^ i 

m. m. 6.37-38. 

The second verse refers to the first earthward flight of the birds 
frightened by the loud swish of the wings of the Falcon during a stoop from 
above. If the quarry is already at a good height its chance of escape from 
the marauder is "to keep above the enemy, and it often happens, there- 
fore, that both birds may fly so high as to disappear entirely. Eventually, 
however, the — relentless pursuer will rise above his victim, and then in a 
few moments will come the savage and certain downward plunge, and 
the clutch of the merciless talons which means death in mid air." This 
method of escape is often attempted though not with much chance of 
success by large birds like the Black Ibis and Cranes, which incidentally 
explains the term jjwt for the ♦M'W <rrer% (M.W. and m. i.e., the 

Black Ibis (Art 80), for when not in danger it does not ordinarily 
fly very high. <3WT (sky-going) for the Ibis, therefore, owes its origin to 
the practice of falconry. 



1. M Bh. 5.101.9-15. 
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6 Returning to the name fawmr it is to be noted that the Peregrine 
has also been described as the 'little Golden Eagle', ^(^T with wmf^) 
for like the Eagle it has both courage and speed and like him again it 
breeds on inaccessible cliffs. As against the brief synonymy, "fwrrtf*: ^m*-" 
in *3W*ft *far the definition given by ^Wtwi4 in his *ifow on the ^rc»w is 
more specific in describing this small and yet powerful bird (a mere 19* 
in length compared with 36* to 40' of the massive Golden Eagle) though 
he calls it a $m by way of compliment : 

fsrsr#T: s^rfog; ^vHinvrfarir: — on 4.3.160. 

in the context must evidently be taken as synonymous with the more 
correct^ in the *wnfr, and it follows that the interpretation of frf or 
ms as the fonnw* in the m^m on jpTnmv 4.3.19 and by Saya na else - 
where is not to be taken too literally but in the sense of a sma.ll 
bird possessing the excellent flight and speed of the true The high 
esteem in which this Falcon was held may be judged from the fact that 
no other bird, not even the proper, has been deified and considered 
worthy of an individual offering at the *mte at which a Quail is assigned 
t0 i t _«%snm^T wn. tffcrr, 24.30. 

7 The female Peregrine, again, would seem to be the wpMi<*\ bird 
of the wnr where she is said to give birth to a ftnrtf* ( fast Falcon). 
According to a statement in the *W< a man desirous of a brave son 
should not join his wife at meal-time but allow her to eat by herself, and 
it is in support of this proposition that the example of the anjaw bird 
doing so and begetting the fast and courageous ftlJW*r is cited : 

qpT^TcFiTT^r^l^lild^d^l^l WWrST fS3T#T3Wrf?r 1 ... 

m. IT., 10.5.2.9-10- 

Sayana comments on the above as follows : 

=PTtft qfST*rr TO 'TPT ififRTfir. »flTWfir 

Now most of the Eagles and only two among the Falcons, the Luggar and 
the Merlin, are known to go about and hunt in pairs and share the spoils 
in common, but the Peregrines, male and female, hunt independently as 
a rule and each kills and eats its own prey. Taken young, the Peregrine is 
easily the best of all the hawking birds. A trained bird is very much 
devoted to and shows great affection for its keeper, and during a hunt 
when the bird is returning to its master from high up in the air it utters a 



1 This passage shows a close observation of the habits of falcons in nature which in 
turn lends strong support to the proposition that the ancient Vedic Aryans practised falconry. 
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clear drawn out plaintive cry as a call of recognition (Smythies) . This 
call is the aiHcwi* (sweet voice) of the bird so cheering and welcome to its 
keeper. Stuart Baker also records his personal experience regarding a pair 
of Serpent Eagles kept by him. They would recognize their master from 
high up when they were still invisible to the human eye, and come down 
with their screaming calls and actually alight on his shoulder (see also 
the article on Falconry in Ency. Brit. 11th and 14th editions). The mean- 
ing of 3t*jfl<u=ni as explained above is greatly strengthened by the accept- 
ed sense of the term 3r^4Mi+ for the welcome sound of the wheels of a 
wagon returning home laden with the barley crop in 5RT. ST., 5.4.5.22 
(see also Eggling's trans, in the S.B.E. series). That the voice 
of such a bird is appreciated elsewhere may be seen in names like 
the "Singing Hawk" or "Chanting Falcon" for an African bird. Finally, 
like the name (wise or clever), the name g^n: of the MBh. list corres- 
ponds to 3cj«qi=hi and may well refer to this Falcon. 

8. The Shaheen Falcon (18") , a very close relative of the preceding, 
is the best indigenous and breeding bird of India. Its breeding places on 
the cliffs in different parts of the country have been known to the people 
from time immemorial (Jerdon). It is a darker bird than the Peregrine, 
the head being almost black, and the under parts-more rufous. The defini- 
tion of the iWess s^t quoted from +?Hri+tw in support of the Peregrine 
would seem to be equally applicable to it. In a state of nature it preys 
upon a variety of game birds including Pigeons and Quails, but it is 
partial to Paroquets. The Peregrine, as we have seen, prefers water-birds 
but the most important difference between the habits of the two is that 
when the hungry Peregrine wends its way to a Crow-colony in the evening 
the Shaheen turns to the bats in similar circumstances. Despite the admit- 
ted superiority of the former the Indian falconers have always shown a 
preference for the latter (Shaheen) and they train it for what is known 
as the "standing gait" and is not slipped from the hand like the Peregrine 
i.e. when released it keeps circling high in the air over its master and 
party, and as the game is started it makes its stoop with amazing speed, 
faster than an arrow, which is a very sure and deadly way of hunting. 

9. It is known as j^t in Hindi and *ii°h*< (Jowalum ? in F.B.I, due 
to a phonetic error perhaps, and there are many such errors in recording 
the Indian names of birds) in Telugu. may be from (i) j^-PwTm, 
because when domestic Pigeons are flown high for their daily exercise it 
frequently appears suddenly over them to the great consternation of the 
Pigeon-fancier, or (ii) by direct substitution of Sansk. f|t (fog) as a 
synonym for mm (v.l. a#m) : 

If, as is more probable, the second explanation of the name f|t is correct, 
it would be purely a Sansk. name, indicative of the colour or the upper 
plumage of the Shaheen like the terms and arftoT. The name wfo of 
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the MBh. list may well refer to it after its small size, bluish colour, and 
the habit of killing Pigeons. Like its elder cousin, the Peregrine, it was 
trained to kill a variety of birds including even such large ones as the 
Sarus and other Cranes : 

firm ^nim w£<%\ 

^NjMliH^fi ' ^ SljTTT fk«^j-<: II W. 5TT. 6.35-36 

The reference to the Crane's counter-attack with its bill is interesting. 

10. The Laggar (19") is one of the commonest Falcons of India 
frequenting dry open country and areas adjoining cultivation. Dark to 
grey brown above and predominantly white below it is not difficult of 
identification in the field specially as pairs are seen together. An important 
feature about the bird is that nearly always it hunts in pairs. English 
'Laggar' is derived from the Hindi WTK and for the female Falcon. 
The male goes by the name of in Hindi from sr^-STTfT a dispute, 
because a pair when attacking a quarry in co-ordination appear to be 
carrying on a dispute as it were. The and wf* of *nrat5?rnr should be 
the female and male respectively of this bird as Hindi WK and Sansk. 
are from root m to adhere, and sctf*. if not the same as T^T, may be a 
South-Indian variant of used for the male Falcon. The second Hindi 
name HTO and even *m may also have something to do with Vedic TO 
rm, HI ? speedy, hence a Falcon 2 — Vedic Index, where TOT, swift 
is suggested as an alternative )-TO-TO-5r*rf - mz-mt; Telugu m* for 
this Falcon also points in the direction of Sansk. , for a handy 

missile, seems to be an allied word, TO is one of the bird-names m the 
following verse : 

ITT snf^ftf^TT IT "^f€t I 

^rrftr f^rfw m ^fm: u av. 8.7.24. 

Derived as suggested above the name TO is comparable with *PjiWT as 
descriptive of the quick action of a warrior and a Falcon : 

Wft: oiCcK^^R'+H: I —MBh. 7.120.36. 

We thus have *«T and probably TO as Sanskrit names for this Falcon 

The Luggar and his mate usually hunt together with complete coopera- 
tion between them as already stated, and the following simile pictured 
after a pair of Falcons or Eagles (wHt) acting together against a common 
objective is fully reminiscent of the behaviour of a pair of these Falcons 

or some Eagle : 



1. mtt— com. on q^TferwarPJ, p- 357. 

2. Per Bloomfield in Hymns of the Atharvaveda, p. 43. 
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T^M^dr eft ?r ^»T«nrnrfg- n av. 7.70.3. 

11. The Saker (Arabic, al-saqr) or the Gherrug Falcon (22") has a 
whitish head and brown upper parts. The lower parts are white often 
marked with brown drops. The bill is pearl or ivory white. It is a desert 
form frequenting open lands, deserts and wide uncultivated tracts. Next to 
the Peregrine it is a very fast and courageous bird and was formerly 
trained to capture gazelles, fawns, hares, Cranes, Bustards, etc. In nature, 
however, it lives on small mammals and principally on lizards. It is known 
as tot or Tre in Hindi, and tjj' or tt' in Persian while *t m. mentions it 
by its Hindi name of TOT and refers to its frightful attack and perseverance 
when let go after a fawn : 

^im"? ff ^Vi! wwfH II —6.39. 

The Hyena is also tot or tot in Hindi and tot in Prakrit, and these 
names are from Sansk. tot orcraj. The mentions $rsrt as a bird of 

prey and defines it as Tfo^ ("*#ra?s> ffp**j where Tftr means 'a pearl' and 
^ 'a beak' so that the white-billed fsvm (<rer with m$ ^ or to fill the 
metre) is no other than the Cherrug Falcon which alone has a white bill. 
^ (fr-^a wanderer) is a kind of bird in aniwt and probably 
corresponds to Hindi TOT for this Falcon, tot (fr. to) again in the same 
dialect, is defined as a class of mendicants who obtain their food by violent 
means. In Persian, too, 'charkh' not only means this Falcon but also a 
'faqeer' or mendicant who goes out on his rounds at night. Evidently, 
therefore, Ardhamagadhi tot, Hindi tot or tot and Persian 'charkh' are 
identical and have their root in Sansk. TOT which means (i) the hyena 
which prowls for prey at night and (ii) this Falcon which secures its food 
by violent means, Trair is also a kind of bird in Prakrit where is 
synonymous with OTfer which means rock-crystal, alum, and camphor 
which are all of a white colour. It is thus a bird with a white bill and 
should refer to the Falcon under discussion. 

12. The late Shri C.V. Vaidya, author of Mahabharata, A Criticism 
in English, contributed a voluminous epilogue in Marathi to a nine- 
volume translation of Mahabharata in Marathi published by G.V. Chip- 
lunkar and Co., Poona, the epilogue, named wi $ \ < being the tenth volume 
of the translation. This ^reffR is based upon a very close, detailed and 
systematic study of the great Epic. According to Vaidya it was Souti who 
converted the original 'Bharata' into the present 'Mahabharata' about the 
second century B.C. by incorporating into it a very great amount of 
floating tradition, stories, moral teaching, and Brahmanical religious dis- 
courses and doctrines with a view to strengthen and consolidate the ^rm 
«nt or Brahmanical religion against the persistent onslaughts of the hereti- 
cal Jainism and Buddhism on it. In the process of augmentation of the 
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Epic he, says Vaidya, inserted a large number of ^ <rate or enigmatic 
verses throughout the body of the work, each chapter having its share of a 
few such verses (aTOflT, ch. 1, pp. 37-40) . The following verse from the 
VSlmi appears to be of the <p type. I have picked it out just to see if the 
words m, W and TOT, have been used in their usual meanings or m a 
sense for particular birds, TOT, being the fast-flying Laggar Falcon. Here 
is the verse : 

wrom wfer <mr\ t«t *q<^*W4 n 

MBh. 5.48.104-5. 

The commentators have taken the terms iJTT:, *?tm:, and TOTT to mean 
'deer' 'jackals' and 'hyenas' respectively, and Piw:, Peacocks. These 
interpretations, barring the 'deer' do not suit the context at all. * Arjuna, 
the great warrior, makes in this verse a proud statement regarding the 
extra-ordinary speed of his war-chariot drawn by a pair of white horses, 
and bearing this in mind one must admit that the poor hyena with his 
limping gait or run is indeed no match for any much less a really fast 
horse The very idea of a horse outstripping a hyena in a race is most 
incongruous and the comparison is simply ridiculous. The jackal, though 
a fast runner, is too mean a creature for Arjuna's boast. In the Rgveda 
the speed of horses has been compared with that of the wind and in litera- 
ture with that of the Golden Eagle*, the fastest of the tribe. The Peacock, 
again, is mostly a ground bird with a heavy and laboured flight. It is 
therefore submitted that all the names in the above verse represent large 
and fast-flying birds as suggested below : 

™_ fr m q^rt, one looking around for food; 'a large bird' in RV. 
1 182.7- 10.136.6 (M.W.). It is probably either the Bearded Vulture 
or Pallas's Fishing Eagle more probably the latter. Both, 
like the other birds of prey have to search for food from the air 
and both are carrion eaters and fast fliers. ^ as a carrion bird 
occurs in the ffOTST : 

3TST SWT *JTT5% ^fJ^TTTS'Tt I 

* ' 3.122.20 

m is thus different from wfrrn, Eagles, ^, the Adjutants or Pallas's 
Eagles and TOT, the common Vultures (excluding the Bearded Vulture 
which despite its name is often regarded as a different bird). If is 
taken for the Adjutant Stork, a great carrion eater, the two that would 



1. Cf. **lfM*!fMT V*tef * iWpt ™^ ' . ^y 4 o. 5 ! n 3 3 

2 The Vedic horse is compared to an impetuous Eagle m RV W.IAU, W.i, 

etc. Compare also expressions like, >TC 3«J*T tRI^TT." * ofOT, 13. 
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be left for identification with m would be either the Bearded Vulture or 
Pallas's Fishing Eagle. * 

— the same as 'frTPT. Both these names, like ^teT, vrm, bil^im , etc. for 
the jackal, refer to his extreme noisiness, f^rer and wra should be 
from root g 'to blow violently' (M.W. ) and hence to make a noise. 
t^^> is probably a Fox who is of a solitary habit and utters a 
single cry at a time (i^r: ^ rnp re: mm. per com. on f^^n 
srtafS-, 24.7.23) but in 'tp^>' should mean 'cry or call' and 
the compound <^m: should be rendered as an animal that utters a 
single cry at a time. This will help to distinguish m*rm, the jackal, 
from n*sr*, the fox in the *fcr text. tYrw as a homonym may be 
explained as (i) *rf> fwfa *rrc:, one that makes a noise on the 
ground, and hence the jackal; and (ii) *rfa srrero TPf:, one that is 
noisy in the sky or air, and therefore a noisy bird, igw as a bird is 
thus the same as iftwm in the second sense. Now 'frum is listed as a 
particular bird in 4M+i«J at page 397 with other birds frequenting 
a dry region (srFjpr while sp^r (w in the printed text is an 
error) , the jackal, is also mentioned in the same passage as one of 
the animals found in the same zone. That the term ifmpj is appli- 
cable to a noisy bird like the Peacock, which has a loud call, is 
also clear from the following : 

s»rdHm<c<mMI<HH-|d I 

Verse 266 (Trivandram ed.) . 
The next question is what particular bird is this t"ftft of iH-tim or w of 
the Mahabharata ? That it is a noisy bird is clear enough, and when we 
consider other characteristic names for the jackal indicative of his other 
habits, e.g. (a cheat) and *zm?f (carrion eater) we would be justi- 

fied in expecting similar qualities in the w bird as well. Now all these 
traits are present in the Tawny Eagle in the fullest measure, for he is not 
only very noisy on the wing but also eats carrion and is always eager to 
cheat other birds of prey of their booty. He is a fast bird too (see para. 8 
iv Sec. A of this Article) . Hardly any other fast-flying bird fulfills all 
the conditions that the name sttpft demands. Considering everything 



♦Tins Eagle prefers to build its large nest, lined with twigs and green leaves, on 
solitary cotton trees (Bombax malabaricum) which stand as landmarks in an Indian 
river-bed. During floods the tree is naturally surrounded by water on all sides. The 
picture of A^vins securing ^ holding on to such a tree in the midst of a flood like a 
large bird (m) carrying twigs & leaves in RV. 1.1 82. 7 would seem to be based on the 
habits of this Eagle. 
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therefore 'ttwrj and should be the Tawny Eagle.* There are several 
other animal-names as well that are shared by birds, e.g., josfhP and STOT 
(Pelican), m (Tree-Pie), *t^pr (Black Eagle), crcsr (Cherrug Falcon), etc. 

fttfd*u6 — fr. ftri% 'black' and white', and the word interpreted in both the 
senses should mean birds with black as well as with white necks, 
and, looking round for large sized birds with great wing-power, 
the Black-necked and the White-necked Storks at once present 
themselves, and both these must be included for purposes of the 
verse. The Black-necked Stork is mentioned elsewhere in the 
Epic as the 'fearful black-necked and red-legged bird' — "iMHikm- 
9TgpTT H^H-fr l:" MBh. 5.143.25. The fa fowl: (note the 

plural) are therefore these big Storks and not the Peacocks. 
^ — the Adjutant Stork ; cf. the frequent use of the term for this 

bird, a fast flier that soars high with Vultures. 
<rer — the Cherrug Falcon. 
ffiUNd — the same as FPWST, the Golden Eagle, the fastest of all others in 
the verse. 

It will be noticed that is placed the last with an emphatic V and 

the sense is that 'even the Golden Eagles fall behind my chariot'. The 
significance of the principal sentence, (<rjr qfSTT:) tojt TSWRffcr, is that 
these birds with great power of wing at the very sight of Arjuna's fast- 
moving chariot fall back of their own accord since they know that they 
cannot compete with it, much less outstrip it, even if they tried their 
best. It is an excellent poetic thought based upon the indifference of the 
birds of the sky to what does not concern them below. 

13. The Indian Hobby is a small Falcon (1 1.5"), black above and 
light ferrugineous below. The European species, known as the Hobby, is 
slightly larger and has the lower parts white. It is very fast and active on 
the wing and of rather crepuscular habits. TO+Ph+I is one of the "brown- 
eyed" Falcons in the m. 4.21. Harprasad Shastri translates the name 
as "having short wings" but does not identify the bird. The wings of the 
Hobby, like those of other Falcons, are of course long and it cannot be 
described as a short-winged bird. Formerly it was trained for hawking 
small birds like the Hoopoes, King-crows, Larks, etc., and writing about 
its performance on the wing, H.C. Donald says that its wonderful evolu- 
tions in the air cannot help attracting attention and if watched for a few 
seconds it will be seen to constantly change direction and turn and twist 



*The three Eagles, two of whom are calling loudly (*TPT) , in the higher regions, 
mentioned in the following verse should be the Tawny Eagles under discussion: — 
"m: 5"TWt TFT Hl+W 1*5 fWfa f«raT: I 

FPrf *?m snr^T f%w iwsf tsptftpt pfpr n 

AV. 18.4.4. 
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in the air in a most amazing way in pursuit of insects, on which it mostly 
preys. It does not usually make its appearance till late in the afternoon 
and may be seen circling, stooping, rising vertically and playing extra- 
ordinary tricks in the air, some time after all diurnal birds have gone to 
rest (j.b.n.h.s.xxvii) . It therefore seems to me that the beautiful 
name TO*PrW ( TO^Ndl ) should be rendered as a small Falcon which 
exhibits <rere^rr, the art of flying, in a variety of ways. That the term 3*=pst 
is also related to (art) is clear from the technical meaning of 
as an artistic style of composition : 

W^nTw. TO cT^T: 15 HTfTfcrr: II 91". ^FT- under ^RTT 

Moreover, the Hobby would be the only "brown-eyed" Falcon trained 
for Hawking that would seem to have been left out by the author of W. 9TT. 
if TO*kt* l is some other unkown Falcon. The probability of its being the 
Hobby is therefore of the highest degree. 

14. It is very active early in the morning and again late in the even- 
ing, and thus seems to be the R<M+ (staying till late in the evening, or 
absenting oneself during the day) of the MBh. list; cf. as an adnoun 
for a particular Heron in ^TJ. See also Art. 82. 

15. The Merlin occurs in two forms in North India : the Red-headed 
Merlin (14") of the Himalayas and the North Asian Merlin (12") with a 
whitish head. Both are bluish grey above and white, barred or streaked 
with black, below with a rufous tinge in the smaller variety. The old 
opinion giving the palm to the Merlin for courage and speed is no longer 
held and it is now definitely known to be slower than the Peregrine and 
even the Hobby. Nevertheless its "flight is very swift and graceful... and 
the bird stoops at its quarry with wonderful skill and speed, a most 
finished performer" (Whistler) . It was trained to capture Mainas, Quails, 
Rollers, etc. and sometimes also to work in pairs. Its Hindi name prat 
(fr. to be speedy) should be the same as the %*ft of f^q^iifer— 

jrppr of the MBh. list is a name comparable with WV. The m., however, 
contents itself with the Hindi name ipJTcft. 

16. The European as well as the Himalayan Kestrel ( 14") are winter 
visitors to North India. The head is ashy-grey and the upper parts brick- 
red with black arrow-shaped black spots while the lower parts a re of a 
vinous colour. The Himalayan species is darker. Its Hindi name, <rt*rfoTT 
(^-prf^TT, reddish-brown) in the North and (Persian 'nar'— fiery) 
in the South of India are after its body-colour. It is a plains-bird, and 
while beating over grass lands it is often seen "hovering with a quick 
motion of the wings above a spot where it has seen or suspects it has seen 
its prey, on which it drops quietly." This habitual hovering is the most 
characteristic feature of the Kestrel to which it owes its popular 
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English name of 'Windhover'. "When watching for food from a perch the 
head is incessantly turning and bobbing" (Smythies). From its hovering 
habit it should be the t^i* (Tf : ^m) of ; from its reddish 

colour, the 3M5T (fire), from its habit of turning its head in different direc- 
tions the fcwr^ST, and from the quick fanning movements of wings the 
(winking of the eyelids) of the MBh. list. It may be stated here that out 
of a total of 47 names in the list as many as ten refer to the Golden Eagle 
and four or five each to some of the commoner birds of prey found in 
North India. They are mostly in the nature of descriptive epithets 
apparently invented by ?fu% who gave the Epic its final comprehen- 
sive and bulky form. No kite or Falcon lays such deep red eggs as the 
Kestrel and the adnoun wt^rct or full name sn^TCt 9TJ fa of T. Tfmfsr should 
also belong to it : 

Commentary on verse 44. 

17. The call of the Kestrel is a shrill scream, kee, kee, kee, and there- 
fore good enough for purposes of augury. The Prakrit work, ^fcsr 
mentions a bird of augury by the name of arrrrcr sftfufr (Sk. 3tfm\ : 

p. 185, verse 202 

The particular bird it is must be determined with reference to the mean- 
ing of the name itself, for the Dictionaries explain it merely as a kind of 
bird (TfefaTO) . The name literally means 'a fairy or female magician of 
the sky', and iftPpft taken by itself may well be from iftT defined as "farnjfw- 
fartsr:", szrpT, and ?jfw (sprr, irfcft, etc.) . In its habit of hovering at a 
point high up in the air longer than any other bird and of close concentra- 
tion upon a possible quarry below, the Kestrel may indeed be said to be a 
magician of the sky or to exhibit iftfe' power, and the charming name of 
qlPi-f) may well belong to it (cf. ^+if*H'r for the Brahminy Kite in the 
next Section). 

18. Two other probable names for the Kestrel appear to be ^rrfcr: 
and ^ro^ttec of the following synonymy which also includes two names for 
the Common Kite : 

P-h^im fawn isnfor: wte: 1 — tow 

Annotators take all the four names for the Kite and they may be right but 
it must be remembered that the ftpPFOTT purports to give us a supplement 
to the sUK+lil, i.e. additional synonyms for (i) objects already named there 
and (ii) objects not mentioned at all, and naturally new names falling 
within the first category could not be numerous. It is therefore highly 



*If <-%"\ is the same as <ri^"\ of ^M+fMlfl the name would indicate the 
Laggar Falcon and not the Kestrel — see para. 10 infra. 
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probable that the first quarter of the above half verse gives only Fi<.«i»i 
(calling for long) as an additional name for fawT (the Kite) and the second 
refers to a Kite-like bird not mentioned by amr, viz. the Kestrel. That 
annotators have differed among themselves along the above lines (i.e. in 
the way I do) is proved by the remarks of at several places in his 
anHfa^* commentary on the am*!*! 1 (Bombay, 1907). 

19. The Pied Kingfisher "flies over the water at a height of some ten 
or twenty feet above the surface, and suddenly, catching sight of a shoal 
of fish below, checks itself dead in mid-air and hovers with the wings 
vibrating rapidly and the bill pointing perpendicularly downwards, as if 
taking aim" (Whistler). This action of the bird has been described 
in +<rM£*1m as below : 

The point to be noted is the use of a derivative of root TJT to describe the 
act of hovering in the air. I therefore suggest that u*JTf% (hovering in the 
sky; mfkr. m^P^:—^w^S and quivering— M.W.; cf. Windhover) is 

the Kestrel. Salim AH also speaking of the hovering flight of certain 
Indian birds remarks that the Kestrel and the Pied King-fisher are the 
foremost exponents of it— The Book of Indian Birds, 4th edn., page 268. 
The Brahminy Kite which flies in circles like the Common Kite is named 
q-ft l faH) (loving the sky) which is certainly different from <9*MiPfl as explained 
above. Turning to to^)w I fail to see how this term can apply to a Kite 
unless it is translated as 'a bird that cries or calls at the nest' which how- 
ever is a trait common to all the birds of the family. On the other hand 
the term may very appropriately mean — "^ro "t<*d+»A *fte =pTm% Jfts«V' 2 i.e. a 
bird that builds its nest in rocky cliffs, and the Kestrel regularly does so. 
"The eyrie" of a Kestrel "is in our area (India) almost invariably in holes 
and rocky ledges of cliffs" (Whistler) . It is submitted therefoie that the 
very striking peculiarity of our bird has won for it several interesting and 
aptly suggestive names. 

20. The Himalayan Red-legged Falconet (7"), the 'White-naped 
Pigmy Falcon' of Jerdon is a mere midget amongst Falcons, and yet it is 
a bold little bird, has the carriage and the wonderful eye of the fiercest 
Eagle, and preys in the wild state upon small birds and at times those 
bigger than itself. It can also be trained for hawking as we have it from 
Jerdon that it was so used by the Raja of Rangpur (Assam) and F.B.I., 



1. Referring to 16 synonyms for ig, and 4 for ^RT he says favirdHfalfH -i^c^— 
— page 73; regarding the two synonymies, "TflfTTT ^WT^fft^ ^f^nj^T' — we have 
Mrt\<\ S fa cprfifT %^ —p. 74; on "srsrq^T p'FBTT ^R^f ^llH+l" we h ave qT pft ST*T 
I I fTmt WSfo TOT— P- U2.; again we have at p. 204 =^rft spn:, I ft^FT I "reft 
T3Rt ^1%; and so on in several other synonymies. 

2. Substituted for "^5 smTR^STT^Tt filftwr H)<sW given as an alternative 
explanation of ■fra&nU'ti in W. *Pc<T. ; cf. also fn^fe — 1<.1>5»« ^fc Vf — ibld - 
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first edition, also records a similar report. It is known as rest in Hindi 
(fr. Sansk. »rfe closed fist) according to Jerdon. This name not only 
emphasizes its small size but probably also the fact that when trained for 
hawking it was held in the fist and tossed like a stone towards the intended 
quarry. This style of throwing a Falcon is adopted with the Shikra as well 
and is described as JjT<*i*i)+ in si srr., 6.29. It is therefore highly probable 
that this Falconet was known as Jjfeor Jjfef in Sanskrit as well. ^TTT as a 
descendant of Garuda in the MBh. list should refer to members of the 
Falconet ( Microhierax ) group. 

21. It is recorded in F.B.I., second edition, about the Eastern Red- 
legged Falcon (12") that it is a migratory bird and moves south in vast 
flocks from its breeding grounds in Siberia and Mangolia in winter. One 
of their routes passes through Cachar in Assam and as they roost in large 
numbers on the bamboos for the night the Hill Tribes manage to catch 
them for food and also for sale. The WRSPtrrer also prescribes the flesh of a 
certain type of small Falcon, sihr^ ) for a patient suffering 

from piles in sprffsftrfrrc, 2.5.121. It would thus appear that the term S^ra> 
stands for the Red-legged Falconet of North India as the counterpart of the 
small Siberian Falcon eaten by the Hill Tribes of Assam. 

III. HAWKS 
Hawks — ^Tfrr-Tftnr: 



Genus Astur 
I 



Goshawk Crested Shikras 
Goshawks 



JTTfcpfT, 



Genus Accipiter 
(i) Asiatic & Indian | ^TOT^Tfa 
Sparrow-Hawks | sffr^i,, 

(ii) Southern Besra 
Sp-Hawk. . . 5JS t^TT 

(iii) North Besra 
Sp. Hawk — 



The Crested Northern Crested 

Goshawk Goshawk 
*nftpp or Mwn^m, 

Note— The Shikras and Hawks of genus Accipiter are the ffci-jf+i: of *rOP- 



(iv) Japanese, 
Pale Eastern, 
Indo-Chinese 
Sp. Hawks 



1. All Indian Hawks have been designed by nature on a more or less the 
same pattern and their body-plumage is ashy or slaty-grey to grey-brown 
above and white or rufescent below marked with brown or rufescent bars 
or streaks. Unlike the Falcons the bill is furnished with a festoon instead 
of a 'tooth'. They have been classified in the Fauna of British India 
(Birds), 2nd Edn. under two main genera, the Astur and the Accipiter. 
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The former includes the magnificent Goshawks, the Crested Goshawks 
and thr Shikras, and the latter contains all the Sparrow-Hawks. It may be 
added that the Shikras also are just Sparrow Hawks and nothing more. In 
Sanskrit the term WT is often used in a wider sense to include the Hawks 
as well, for both *Trorterrcr and Wf-WlK-d apply the term to all hawking birds, 
viz., Falcons and Hawks (cf. W^rr WTf%^-*t^W on 85.38). But they 

also have different -names for the several types of Hawks trained for sport. 
The Goshawk, which occurs in two forms, is *m, wrwt, 3Tfa, or <ufW; the 
Crested Goshawks, the fsrnf ; the Shikras, the ftraTO; and the Sparrow- 
Hawks, the ^m: and the ^ERT: 

2. The terms 3Tsr and m^r do not occur in the lists of the birds of prey 
given in =TOT or gsp and it appears that while powerful Hawks like the 
Goshawk were supposedly included in the term W?r by both, the ■•«.*« foil 
separately mentions the weaker and smaller Sparrow-Hawks including the 
Shikras as the jf%lpPT: (ffaff a sparrow, hence 'sparrow-killers') . 

Sanskrit lexicons give ^PT-^rat merely as a common noun for 'a bird' 
in general but not in a specifie sense for a particular bird (ifsrfinrfa). The 
word *rnsr has nowhere been rendered as 'a bird or a particular bird' but 
from the use of these two words for the Goshawk in the st. 5TT. it is clear 
that they had this sense though the lexicographers have overlooked it. The 
artr^Rr includes mjfc, srfpr, sripr, >rat, fafart, and in the list of synonyms 
for 'a bird' in general and yet each of these terms also signifies a particular 
bird and we have : 

fa&r: UlsEKIdHfl — STfo-fVflT. Here Wffr also 

means a 'Kite'. 

?TfpT?5 TfTPT qf^TWTf^f^wfr: — iffcff, SFjpr a kind 

of Vulture 

STf^T: TfefafFf^ft: — ibid., SFfpcJ, another Vulture 

left W% — ibid., Tsft a Hawk 

<HitHd ^pTTipT (the Golden Eagle) — 3{f^.f^rr. 

This is according to the rule "«WMlsfafW quoted in arfch^l., 

404 and W. m. too has the following: 

to* ^rrfcr ^ tf^r^:— 4.3 1 

There is thus hardly any doubt that the terms and m^ft also connoted 
a particular bird, i.e. the Goshawk. <rat in the sense of a W or a fast 
bird has been explained as "arferfar ^ <ra^" » the Tmvni €t^T on w 
by frpjsft stfatf, and it should not be incorrect if^r and ^ral for 'a speed 
bird' are also explained in the same way: W ^rr tsttsft nvzt 

1. v.l. srrfSr and srrf^p in HH*|)<HI« . Compounds like JTrfaqfinT and STfarfsPT 
(M.W.) would seem to be common names for Hawks in general. 

2. The synonymy "srRt WTOTmfa'T"— itfPTt, refers to two speedy items, STTO 
and 3R<T so that it is possible to render the third, <T# alsoas 'a fast bird'. 
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3. It has been stated in the Introductory sub-section that it is the 
more powerful and larger females of these birds that are preferred for 
hawking. It is therefore easy to understand that where we have a name 
for individual female Hawks used for the chase the male of every such 
female has not been named individually. Thus the male of the Goshawk 
(^rsr in Sansk. and zvn in Hindi) is ^ in Persian and Hindi and ^rr in 
Sir. wr. In the male of any Hawk or Falcon is simply a sfl«i+ (or dWl=t>) 
i.e. a 'petty or little Crow', from fftw, a Crow. It is a contemptuous name 
signifying the poorer killing power of the male as compared with the 
female : 

jfapP9%f?T R^ld: <J*fH<?4i(l<U«f>: I 

5>FfiT H^M+liMKamr <rn=WK+T: ll Vol. 2,267 

The *$. ?rr. confines the terms £TT or stoT ( the same as a>np) to the male 
Shikra alone, the term eTrt to the males of the Besra Hawks and %2T to the 
males of the Asiatic and Indian Sparrow-Hawks. These terms are current 

in Hindi as well and in the same senses. 

4. The St. wr. divides the smaller Hawks into three categories; (i) ^mi:, 
(ii) sNra:, and (iii) f+HHi: The first are said to be of four kinds, the 
second of three and the third of several (3tot). The type of Hawk 
thus consists of aiV^-Hi:, sn^TT:, nRl^iM:, and ffl+Ki: (the Shikras) *. The %wu's 
are of three kinds: ^1^*1% (v.l. in 5.5) %*rr, and ^epc. 
Lastly the Rmhi's («»*imi:), said to be of different kinds according to 
differences in size, habits and country of origin, have been barely men- 
tioned but not classified to save space (fowio^M sreffcrr:— 4.50). The 
different species of Hawk and their nomenclature will now be considered 
in the following paragraphs. 

5. The adult and the juvenile Goshawk, called the sWi+l^^F? and the 
■*m^-<tM have been mentioned in para. 4 of the Introductory sub-section. 
It is the largest and the most powerful of the Hawks and is trained to 
strike down the largest variety of game like Grouse, Pheasants, Partridges , 
Quails, Ducks, Bustards, Storks, Ibises, Spoonbill, Peafowl, Jungle Fowl, 
and even Kites and Vultures, Hares and Rabits both in Europe and Asia. 
Not that a single Hawk is trained to kill all these, but one can be trained 
to kill any five or six included in the above list. In nature, however, it 
preys upon Pheasants, Partridges and Pigeons with a partiality for Hares. 
Because of its all-round excellence, and being second only to the Peregrine 
and the Shaheen, it is called by courtesy the "gentle Falcon" (Astur 
gentilis) . Its courage, flight and technique have always been admired : 

rnr gr frHH«<u || ci TfolM-fld I 

^fasfrW? *TRT TcTT: 4<^T qrjfaq; II 



"These, i.e. the Shikras, really belong to the RmMI: group and have been wrongly 
placed with the TRJT: as will be explained later. 
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W. 3TT., 6. 48-49 

6. The termq^ means a Hawk or Falcon according to M.W., and 
if it is the same as rr^rrs, it should prove to be an excellent adnoun or 
epithet for the Goshawk. It means 'limping' or 'moving on one foot'. Now 
the Goshawk, despite its versatility, is "chiefly trained to catch hares and 
for this purpose she is hooted or furnished with leather leggings to prevent 
her legs being injured by thorns as the hare generally drags the Hawk 
some yards after being struck. She strikes with one leg , and stretches 
the other one out behind to clutch at grass, twigs or anything on the 
ground, to put the drag, as it were on the hare" (Jerdon). It is thus 
highly probable that the adnoun q^P refers to the Goshawk because she 
seems to 'limp' on the ground after striking her favourite quarry, a hare. 
If my interpretation of the term is correct it speaks volumes for the nature- 
study and power of observation of the ancients. 

7. Hawks other than the Goshawk are listed with their names below 
for easy reference : 

(i) The Shikra (Astur badius) : Four sub-species of this occur in 
India proper, the Indian Shikra being the commonest. The 
female isfsrertrand the male, and inst.srr. corresponding to 
tati and 5>TT respectively in Hindi. The female is recorded in 
F.B.I 2nd ed. aspT (?) in Nepal but she is (^^rr) and 
the male sfarp or €t*Ffi in TTWfwTO. 

(ii) The Crested Goshawk (Astur trivirgat us trivirgatus ) of South 
India is known as inT tott, *ld*Ki or *nfa* tott 1 in Hindi. 
This is probably the inte or stot TOT of ft.WT. as i t lives prin- 
cipally on frogs and lizards and is hardly, if ever, fancied for 
hawking. 

(iii) The Northern Crested Goshawk (A.t. rufitinctus) : This is known 
as ^ftfllfl and q«H<tial in Nepal corresponding to Sansk. ^fem^f 
and m^fe* in m. and «<H«iWiw respectively. This is the 
itett TOT of st. m. af<4iK and #3ntt of c|<iUhh><. appear to be the 
same as ^fwrt. 

(iv) The Asiatic Sparrow-Hawk (Accipiter nisus) two sub-species of 
which are known : The female and male of both are known as 
scrrifa and arm respectively in Hindi. The Himalayan sub-species 
is the 'Indian Sparrow-Hawk'. They are perhaps the arkipr 
variety of the tott in st.srr., and srrr^r of «"kcii<t><.. The name 
ajft^T seems to be from Persian afrrr meaning 'intelligence'. 



1 . ntT-^fk probably refers to the Hawk's white breast streaked with rich rufous 
while *(lPl+-*<ir«l<W refers to the reddish streaks. 
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(v) The Southern and Northern Besra Sparrow-Hawks are two sub- 
species of Accipiter virgatus occurring in the country, the latter 
being a little smaller than the former. The Hindi names for the 
female are tott, ^tott, or grorr (fr. <ro a forest) corresponding 
to wstot of srr. The male is Erfa both in Hindi and Sansk. 
(ft. frr. 4.32) . 

(vi ) The Japanese, the Pale Eastern and the Indo-Chinese Sparrow- 
Hawks (A. gularis) : The first is only an occasional winter visitor 
to India and the other two occur in Burma. No Indian name 
for them is known and they may well have passed as varieties of 
the Basha type of Sparrow-Hawk. 

8. Two series of Indian (Hindi) names for different kinds of the 
Besra Hawk, taken from two different books on Indian Falconry (in Hindi 
or Urdu — not mentioned ) have been quoted by Jerdon in his Illustra- 
tions of Indian Ornithology, 1847 and they are : 

(a) ?3TOTT, xittHui, m<<M, and tott (proper); 

(b) #3TOTT, «KTO<I, 3n=ftTTT, ^(Hl, WU«j<.TO<i and HIGNiTOU*. 

He adds that the last three names in (b) may be different names for the 
same Hawk, and that while the Northern Crested Goshawk goes by the 
name oMttott in South India it is known as ^forrat in the Eastern Terai 
(Bihar, and Assam?). In the same way, referring to the Indian nomen- 
clature for the Shaheen Falcon and the Red -capped Falcon, both used in 
India for hawking, he observes that several varieties are enumerated, viz., 
the Red, the White, the Blue, and the Black Shaheens but these are 
merely differences of shade in the colours and in the more or less distinct- 
ness of the body markings. It is therefore highly probable that the 
classification of the tott group of Sparrow-Hawks in the ft. frr. is not in 
accordance with the real species of the Hawks as now separated by scientists 
but is based mainly on their colour features and partly on size and 
behaviour as trained birds. Insofar as the Shikras (ftl+Kl) have been 
included in the TOTT group the classification is definitely incorrect. The 
Shikra belongs to theftnTPT (tl^n) group of Sparrow-Hawks and is not a 
at all. With these preliminary remarks on the nomenclature of the 
smaller Hawks I proceed to a brief discussion of the various Hawks and 
their Sankskrit and other names. 

9. The basis for the TOTf type of Hawks are evidently the Asiatic and 
the Indian Sparrow Hawks known as aiffT and a^sfto in Hindi. The 
ft. 5TT. divides them into four categories : , 



* Like WTOTT (w^TOTT) the names TOfaTT and ^TOTT seem to be 
corruptions of WJTOTT— (the crested Goshawk, of the+ld*l<) and 9TTOTT (the true 
Besra) is the fT5 %3TT. WTTfaT, ^feand ft TOTT are extremely doubtful. 3>le*q <. (in F.B.I.) 
should besfrfek or 3Tt£5ETTT corrupted from TOTT for the crested Goshawk. 
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4.41 

Eliminating the fmm: (the Shikras) we are left with theafk^T, OT^T, and 
srf^r Hawks each of which is supposed to be of more than one variety 
according to their flight, courage or dash and colour. The ofivspi, i.e. 
the *wr proper would seem to be the two kinds of Sparrow -Hawks named 
against (iv) above while theSFPT and srfcrew types are rather difficult of 
identification. The aiK^r and sv^ ofwraw; would seem to correspond 
to <Hk-#H and ar*f of the st. ?rr. and from the delicate build and small size 
but excellent speed of the ett^TT described in srr. 4. 43 they seem to be 
the Northern Besra Sparrow-Hawk which is smaller than even a Shikra 
but very speedy on the wing. The ufa^M type described as very weak and 
timid and coming from would seem to refer to some foreign Hawks, 
e.g. the Japanese, the Pale Eastern, and the Indo-Chinese Sparrow-Hawks 
not used for hawking. 1 

10. The name **rr for the Asiatic and Indian Sparrow-Hawks seems 
at first sight to be a Hindi corruption from Persian Basha but it is 
more than probable that like the Pers. Baz (fr. Sansk. ?m) 'Basha' too is 
from Sansk. **rr from *H (*ir ?, a nest) after the practice of falconers to 
prefer young birds taken from the nest as they can be more easily trained 
than the adults captured in the ordinary way. This practice is referred to 
in the following verse : 

qft i mr ^ % m*n: fwf ^"rfcr ^c^r ii — w. m. 6.6.7 

Vol. 2, p. 267. 

On the other hand the term may be from root m9T-sr5%, to make a sound — 
iftzftfo Tferr m**-'— *TT- verse 296. As compared with the 

Goshawk the Sparrow-Hawk is a rather noisy bird, a point stressed in ?t. srr.: 

"mm SRTT, 3T3ft ^sfrsrWr:'' — 4.54 

In this second sense also the name =rraT would be a purely Sanskrit name 
for the above mentioned Sparrow-Hawks. 2 

11. The +<HA*\*l lists as one of the birds of prey and it obviously 
refers to the Hawks mentioned as %*nr: both in *ittncii*i and f5fo?r m*3. 
The latter distinguishes three different kinds of the Hawk: 



1 . In the alternative the Mfd^HI : may be the Harriers. See next sub-section. 

2. The tinqlwl i q does not mention the 3TOT Hawks, which it probably includes 
in the type and these it recommends, as we have seen, to be taken from the nest. 
On the other hand, unlike the sSfafr arm it keeps the crested Goshawks in a separate 
category as the i| ■=! trl «*>("<!>■*> I : . 
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tgxif^f^rr^rr T^^r^rafa^r i 
F^ftsgrrr TrfW3 ^fct+l^ WW- I 

ctmiMRrn : rarfsRfcfa ?rr^r u —4.47-48 

(i) irrPn^ probably the Crested Goshawk of South India which is >rk- 
or TTrf^t?m in Hindi. It is described as i.e. dull or stupid, and also as 
mH (mean, low, worthless) , because of its low teachability for the chase 
as in nature it prefers to take frogs and lizards though it also kills sma* 
birds, rats, etc. (ii) or ^TPi *K occupies an intermediate position 

(irsw), and it should be the Northern Crested Goshawk known as 
in Hindi, the same as fr°m Sansk. *pr, ^, ^T, a crest. It « a 

bolder bird and kills Partridges, Green Pigeons a nd even 1^8^*^ 
Another Hindi name for it is *m*tt£t corresponding to m«n.fl>6+ of-»jnrterw. 
This name would seem to refer to the dark shafts on the neck-leathers 
looking like dark m or barley markings, (iii) The third is the *rs *r<, 
said to be as good as the *m ('WW') and therefore the best of the 
series. It is most probably the Southern Besra Hawk, known not only as 
the speediest of all Sparrow-Hawks (Jerdon) but also a bold bird, and 
for this reason a favourite with falconers for small btrds like : Quarts and 
Doves. The epithet Ws* may also refer to its very noisy habit Just as 
the terms** and** mean both a spirited horse and the powerful Go- 
shawk, the name fcrc speedy) also is common to the mule and 
these lower grade Sparrow-Hawks. The Besra series are also more difficul 
to train for sport (Jerdon) and the name ^ for them perhaps xmplies 
their 'mulish' nature as well. 

12 The f^Tff 1 type of Hawks are said to be of several kinds with ditter- 
ences in size, body-colouration and habits, and breeding in different 
parts of the country. In a word different species of the bird are indicated : 

5q\ 5TT. 4.49 

The generic name ^ (Hindi W flrci* of poet mn : quoted in fr * m.) 
is a Prakrit form of Sansk. ^ ^° ^nrfir. excellent killer ), 

defined as a brave Hawk : 



under ^ hS ££UT f V'sK S£ ^ 

therefore^ is the female & ftP^T the ™kJ£**L* S *" J™ 
female Hawk falcon; also "*f^T Tftrsnfr: *OcT -on^^H^M, 

2 The Shikra is a noisy bird and has a loud double caU-tui tui-which may also be 
rendered as of may be this Hawk and it . like y 

tTafa ^ non-SaSkf imitative name like f^-^ for it has been Sansknfcsed mto 
^rs^T with a plausible etymology; ef. Hindi faftHHI-to shout. 
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According to the ws^WTinr '«=-mh' is the Shikra. It is one of the best known 
Hawks of India, a small, stout bird, grey above, rusty below with whitish 
bars and a fierce golden yellow or orange eye. It is a favourite with 
Indian falconers as it begins to catch small birds for its keeper within ten 
days of being caught. Stuart Baker describes it as "a most plucky little 
Hawk" which is fully supported by the m. : 

t^Fhi ^TT f|^T: P*l*KI2y<Js«I^U: I 

Wta'ci 'ftm ?9Tt: *H=*JM*fl<*J#: II ?TT., 4.45 

The epithet *r^nrtT is thus seen to be a fitting tribute to the most power- 
ful Eagle on the one hand and a compliment to the pluckiest of small Hawks, 
the Shikra, on the other. Thus the Bn+Kl proper of tfi. m., incorrectly placed 
m the ^nrt group, is the common Indian Shikra while the Rhmi: are the 
other forms or sub-species of the Shikra occurring in the extreme North- 
West, the extreme South, and North-East (Assam) of India. 

13. The female Shikra is the tf^rrw of ^WtfWftH where the male is* 
named as sto* or ?fi^ M the same as stt or of s*. m. 4.32. In 
Nepal however it is the female that is known as gsrr which occurs as in 
Hindi poetry (see quotation in f.n. to para. 5 of the Introductory Sub- 
section). Finally, the Shikra and the Black-crested Baza feed on flying 
termit es and these, particularly the former as the commoner bird, should 
be the wirtffc (fr.^fV, *vTt white-ant) of the Mahabharat List (5.101.11 ). 



E. KITES, HARRIERS, & BUZZARDS 

1 . The Brahminy Kite is "a bright chestnut bird of prey with black wing- 
tips and a white head and breast, found near water." In flight and habits 
it resembles the Common Pariah Kite and lives on fish caught by itself or 
on fish-offal to be found near fishing villages, crabs, frogs etc. It is also 
given to robbing Crows and Common Kites of their food. Its oldest name 
is sr$ or more correctly sftfp^ corresponding to the name, "the Maroon 
backed Kite", given to it by Jerdon because of its chestnut upper parts. 
The name v%, however, belongs to several other birds with of course 
appropriate descriptive epithets and it has been a matter of some difficulty 
to separate them, especially because the lexicons have lumped together 
the different epithets in a common synonymy. Some of the lexical equa- 
tions relating to different kinds of ^ are reproduced below :— 

sVWl fsFTTWr sftfJESST Tw^:" — fsnRn- 
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<U | M^<u |; 3g£ xf WKllWni):" — TT^ftw 

4) "5fr§fWg f^C: tf^preT: 

"STOW 'STSRFT: (5T«RPT: ? ) *¥M^4*ir«H:'' — *<rHS<*>"Wi 

5) "^r wtfps"— Jrfofr, 1^?, mx, f^rsmsr etc. 

6) "vii^idn: + ^<s)i)" — 

7) "^HliHl <fr?nTS5:" — fa^PPPTST 

8) " ^TH^to^, ^fTf:" — fRmt 

9) " ^MM^fj, fr^qfafa" — ftWW, %W*FS. etc. 

10) "^tt^ Tf:RTcT, i*nr"3*§ " — 

1 1 ) "^>: ^teH" — Trsrftw, ^T?- 

12) "arf^:: ^PTWfJTV'— fasgjpprer 

2. The following five different birds, all going under the name of W% 
(% 3r%, wxnft, «M« l faw) *fT sr^fir T^fo) are indicated in the above extracts 
and everyone of them is a *m<& and arrforfiPT i.e. keeps to the neighbour- 
hood of water and lives on animal food : — 

i) The Brahminy Kite is sftlfS^f,, +*M'«M+^ I ^iM^l+^f, ifamm 

ii) The Common or Grey Heron— Fsnr^J-or u^l^H-^ or ^% ^ (Art. 82) 

iii) The Adjutant Stork^t^TK-, JT*r-, (?**-?) .fliyw-, 

h>'HH<h+-, ^ (Art. 81 ). 

iv) The Lesser Adjutant Stork— sHtk (Art. 81) 

v) Pallas's Fishing Eagle— finmcT-, wx- ^k-^m^s-, ^% where and 

mean a noisy Eagle, (Art. 52) . 

Equation 6 is true of all five, but Nos. 5 and 7 refer to the Brahminy Kite 
alone. No. 8 and the second half of No. 10 are applicable to the Adjutant 
alone and refer to its pendant pouch hanging from the neck and in front 
of its chest, while the first half of No. 10 is shared by it with the Lesser 
Adjutant as an allied form. No. I has equated with the Brahminy Kite, 
the Adjutants and Pallas's Fishing Eagle. Similarly it will be seen that 
equations Nos. 2-4 have mixed up several of the above five birds.. No. 11 
refers to the Grey Heron and even the white Ibis (^>, Art. 80) as a 
kind of and No. 12 to the Black Crow or the Raven (($*T ifTffr) prin- 
cipally as a bird of evil omen, and the Brahminy Kite as a permanently 
auspicious bird, the term srfro as a homonym being understood in its two 
opposite meanings, viz., 'evil' and 'good'. 

3. In this article we are concerned with f% as the Brahminy Kite 
alone and for others the reader is referred to the Articles noted against 
them. The present Kite is +*Ht« because of its beautiful plumage, and 
<" I M'^,<"I because it was commonly present over battle-fields along with 
Vultures, Ravens, Crows and Common Kites to snatch tit-bits from them, 
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and also because its presence over an army was supposed to presage victory 
to it. This belief was shared even by the Mussalmans who call it 'Ru- 
mubarik' or 'lucky-faced'. This also explains the name WW%$t for it. The 
TSTjTnr 1 relates that God ftr^ was once secretly enjoying the company of 
certain pretty women in the absence of Parvati and the latter divining 
the truth assumed the form of this Kite (^Tfffr), flew to the place and 
drove off her rivals. People wishing for good luck are therefore advised to 
greet the bird at sight and address the following prayer to it 2 : — 




The first half of the verse, it will be noticed, describes correctly the colour 
pattern of the bird's plumage: -People in South India follow this advice 
but incorrectly call the bird Garuda. This name («*Tffr) corresponds to 
qfWh^E in a good sense as already indicated above. 

4. Other names for this semi-sacred bird are ujhRctI, wfawf, and =fn^r- 
<nfw (*n*r, a white conch, and ssiidifiM a Kite), the last two in reference to 
its white head, neck and upper breast. As q+ifa-f) and are the names of 
Durga or Parvati they would also appear to be additional names for the 
bird whose form she assumed : 

The name -qfa<M for this Kite is perhaps after its persistent call notes or it 
may refer to its body which looks as if painted with white and red sandal 
(cf. -q^i-qt^d), while y«t>ifo«ft (loving the sky) refers to its soaring habit. 
For ipras a possible name for this Kite see Art. 81, (5) para 7. 

5. There is some doubt as to the identity of fw^T (lover of one's 
progeny) as there are recorded instances of both the Brahminy Kite and 
Pallas's Fishing Eagle fiercely defending the nest, or young in the nest. 
E.H.N. Lowther, F.Z.S. speaking about this Kite says:— "there are few 
species more bold in the defence of their 'lares et penates' than is this 
species. Of the Brahminy Kite I think I can say, that always it has attack- 
ed us when we have climbed to its nest.'or busied ourselves building a tower 
from which to photograph the bird ; and always it has struck home and 
usually drawn blood"... 3 . Pallas's Fishing Eagle, which does not attack a 
stealer of its eggs, shows a different temper as soon as the young are 



1. gfcarnj Ch 53. 

2. Ibid. 53.15. An alternative reading is quoted in i)l«<J+rti*l under ^W^f^ — 
"j^i^raqfp^ $r3^t|cHMjf I HxWfTRifsrq- ^fa #tr^fr ° The 
statement in the F.B.I, that this kite is sacred to god fam is incorrect and it is based 
upon an erroneous belief prevalent in certain parts of South India that it is the TSS' of 
mythology. The physical basis of *T5S is the Golden Eagle (Section A of this article) 
and the Brahminy Kite can only he said to be sacred to god ftra' for reasons given above. 

3- Journal, Bom. Nat. His. Soc, Vol. 45. p. 6. 
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hatched out and it will then defend its young with fierceness and 

determination. Hume writes from personal experience that once this Eagle 
attacked a man "with an unexpected ferocity from which nothing but my 
gun could have saved him". The female finding that the man was able to 
avoid her attack, gave a shrill cry which brought the male on the scene 
and both then charged together with rage and fierceness of despair, and 
he had to fire and wound both of them as they advanced, and but for 
this they would have certainly hurled the man down into the river. He 
adds that the birds are not offensive before the eggs are hatched. Now both 
the Kite and the Eagle are w% and both may be described as Blili^ , but 
perhaps, the Eagle has a better right to the epithet as it loves and defends 
its young only but not the nest or even the eggs. 1 

6. This Kite is always found near water and is seen flying back and 
forth or floating lazily in wide circles overhead. This habit of flying in 
circles and thus facing round in all directions won for it the distinction of 
being named as a victim for the deities presiding over the points of the 
compass in "fern — ^M.^fl^r 2 , and its method of picking up food from 
the surface of village tanks where water-nuts and lilies always grow, has 
furnished a name for a certain type of ascetics leading a hand to mouth 
life : — 

A poet has pictured this Kite as the evening twilight : 

7. The Common Pariah Kite and allied forms are common every where. 
In literature they are mentioned by the names of srjfa and to! while the 
lexicons give few, irow 31 Id I fan, and ss^jrI (ff^rfrPrrc) as additional 
names. If the equation, "fcCMlP-d: — fa+|u*ii«f does not apply to the 
Kestrel as suggested in Section D, para 1 7, it would give two other syno- 
nyms for the Common Kite. In the Vaj. Sam. a kite is dedicated to the 
deity presiding over 'Marksmanship' or the Art of Archery : "pro: hn 



1. S. Baker holds the opposite view, viz. that this Eagle is a cowardly bird (F.B.I. 
2nd ed.) though he- refers to Hutton for a graphic description of a ferocious defence 
put up by a pair for their young. 

2. 24.31. It may well share the name fesTPTST of the JT^mTOT List with the 
Kestrel, and also be the fef%g (painted tail) of the same List from its chestnut tail. 
The last name can also be claimed by several birds with bars on the tail. 

3. 5Pqro£si*)l£ki-il, 106.64. 

4. 297.25. 
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m$fHH) m<m" — ^sr. #o 20.24 as it picks up scraps of food unerringly either 
from the ground or when thrown up to it in the air — even from the 
hands of a person carrying eatables in the open. The only other 
bird possible in the context of the Samhita is the Brahminy Kite who is 
a past master at taking grasshoppers off the stems of growing rice, and the 
unerring aim with which it takes off the insect without seemingly so much 
as touching the stalk is really wonderful. 

"[srY in the imaginary picture below is no other than the Common 
Kite: — 

to ?rr <i<iih<mRhii ^rarrer- 

8. The Black-winged Kite (13") is light ashy-grey above with the 
lesser and median wing-coverts black, and white below. It occasionally 
hovers like the Kestrel and seen from below it appears to be a pure white 
bird with black wing-tips. It would therefore appear to be the Jij? (white 
water-lily) of the Mahabharata List. Seen from above or when sitting it 
is a small black and white Kite but being predominantly white it goes by 
the name of +HI«1 ( cotton-white ) in Hindi and may well have been known 
as ^rrrfftppr in Sanskrit though this name is nowhere recorded. 

W^fr being the larger Pariah Kite and its allied forms ^Pl+l should be 
thus the smallest of Kites. M.Williams does not render as a Kite but 

^ftawmn" equates Prakrit Kite-names like (srjfr) and fa<wll with mjPHl; 
cf. ^£ a sparrow, and ^Ri+l or ^df++l a little sparrow. 

9. This Black-winged Kite would seem to be the unfa*! as a bird of 
augury in warra : — 

jfewwr 5 mfam t^t totV'TcM *ra% I! — 8.37 

None of the commentators gives any synonym, Sansk. or Hindi for vi«i(Vi+i 
which, however, should not be the Common Pariha Kite since the sfipr 
does not include the ubiquitous Kite (fif R, 'jsr'Y or faw) as a bird of 
augury. Moreover it is only with the rarest of incidents and un- 
common combinations in bird-behaviour that the choicest of boons, e.g. 
kingship, can go as a prediction. In the above verse the mere sight of 
n«ifii*i in certain positions is auspicious, more so in association with *rrcr, 
the Scavenging Vulture, but if by any chance it settles on the head of a 
person, the latter is destined for kingship. Considering everything therefore 
this black and white Kite should be the hhPh+I of 4*id<.M. The Common 
Kite is known as WJit or m&fr in Gujarati and if these names are from Sansk. 
*ra*ft, it may be an example of the transference of the name of a rather 
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uncommon bird to a common and familiar one, for the name ureRu" (pied) 
would hardly fit the predominantly brown Kite of India. 

10. The Harriers also known as Field-Kites, 1 area well-defined group of 
Hawks, easily recognized by their flight and appearance. They make nests 
on the ground or amongst reeds in marshes. They never perch on trees and 
therefore, roost on the ground for the night, and here, they are sometimes 
surprised and killed by Jackals. Out of five varieties found in India only 
two breed in the country and the others are winter visitors. They fly low 
over the paddy plains, marshes and j heels and buoyantly quarter the ground 
for hours, poising for a moment almost motionless aloft, or glide in circles 
to great heights. They prey upon lizards, frogs, insects, mice, young or 
sickly birds, etc. but are simply incapable of catching even small healthy 
birds. The Pale and Montagu's Harriers are known as pKPi<mi<. (lizard- 
killer, Sansk. f+riw+ ? ) and <rnf (Sansk. T^t a Hawk), and the Pied 
Harrier as 3i«w+ qvrf (sraw 7$fT — the Pied Hawk). These names would seem 
to show that the term qfe^, t Rff, apart from being a common noun for 'a 
bird' is also a specific term for a Hawk-like bird, probably the Harriers 
with $ <Miy+ and 3TOJ for birds like Montagu's Harrier and the Marsh- 
Harrier respectively. The significance of the name <raV for these Hawks 
seems to lie in the fact that beyond the powers of sustained flight, i.e. wing- 
power, they have hardly any claim to recognition as Hawks proper, i.e. 
as birds fit for the chase. In other words they possess a graceful flight but 
are absolutelyluseless for purposes of hawking. In this connection I would 
recall the yR|s>6M type of Hawks considered in the preceding Sub-section, 

"q?WFrr: srfawrr jfst ? — w. sit. 4.43 

It is thus quite possible that the uPd^iM ( fr. Mfaw>l foot, and hence the 
lowest? — M.W.) are the it ('Wm" — t*nra) type of Hawks, viz. the 
Harriers defined as law: — Hdl"if=r HDiw-tsrr tpr *rf% stFl T 3 a by 
appearance but not in action. 

1 1 . Reverting to the names $ +<?im+ and tfTTW as probable names for 
some of the Harriers it is interesting to note that they occur with other 
bird-names in the following verse : 

^f+l+H^<|U|i f^rRmrrw'T I 

WPT ^ sM'l+M'i 1STW^W"U(M II MBh. 13.14.145 

God is supposed to assume at pleasure the forms of the birds named in 
the verse. fi+?il*H, a garden lizard, is too mean a creature to be considered 
in the context and must be understood in the sense of a bird, and the forma- 
tion of the word is analogous to that of jfw^ (one that takes or kills 
sparrows, discussed in the preceding Sub-section) for the Sparrow-Hawks. 



1. Compare '*)l6-41<ft' in Bengali for the Marsh Harrier. The name means a 
'field or medow Kite'. 
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frtHim, should thus be the same as PuPidHK for, a Harrier (para 9 above). 
M. Williams on the other hand separates the last two words of the first 
line as $4><HI« and WHW,, and renders the latter as 'a kind of bird', but 
this I have not met with it in literature or in any other lexicon. The 
term HTTW may be the same as tfTCtf for the Crane or it may, placed as it is 
with &4.?)i*i4> , refer to the Marsh-Harrier which flies chiefly over water- 
logged areas in search of frogs, water-mice, sickly birds, insects, 
etc. for food. 

12. The Buzzards are closely allied to the Eagles but due to extreme 
colour variation among them it is almost impossible to distinguish the 
different species in the field. They are comparatively sluggish birds with 
a heavy flight and feed upon rats, mice, frogs, lizards, large insects, etc. 
and go by the name of =^mn:^T3r (rat-hawk) in Hindi corresponding to 
Sansk. PiRt i M (Pifr, Prf^PT a mouse, and sra; to move or 5RT a dart) for a kind 
of Hawk in ffsft w% frm but not found in Sansk. lexicons none of which 
however claims to be exhaustive in any respect. The sentence, "s^cT^c^T 

m: — "the Hawk went away taking hold of the mouse in ftrer^frr^", 
Basu's translation, supports the name PiPwim for a kind of Hawk. 

13. The Indian Crested Honey Buzzard (27") is a brown Hawk with a 
dense body-plumage and the entire face covered with small scale-like 
feathers. Thus equipped by nature it is free to attack combs of wasps and 
bees and feed upon honey wax, larvae and even bees (Oates, F.B.I. , first 
edition) . It is known as m in Nepal and is the isgr* or ira^T (honey-thief) 
of -<K+«T£dl. Two of the names for the progeny of Garuda in the Maha- 
bharata List, viz., wrt (H^n'^ff jjw— m«i+e4o) and #*T*ft3R (cf. "t^it 
srwrt #M s^af'— to. ?tt^pt, 12.8.2.15) probably refer to this Hawk. 

14. The Indian Black-crested Baza is a very small Hawk (13"). It is a 
black and chestnut bird with a long black nuchal crest, black tail, and 
white breast with two broad white and chestnut bands separating the 
black neck and the white breast. The eyes are beautiful and lustrous. It 
is thus a very beautiful little Hawk and is aptly known as WT (beautifully 
dark, cf. WW<J«U for fsftfjsor) in Nepal. The term is an adnoun for the 
Indian Koel but the lexicons do not give it for a Hawk. fTK is a name of 
one of the descendants of the Mahabharata List, and |pTR is also the name 
of god 35u%% 7 r, represented as a beautiful youth. It is therefore suggested 
that the name may well refer to this handsome Baza, jftifa'a for 'a bird 



* TfffT in the following verse probably refers to a human robber of a honey-comb: 

srfer: 5i# ira^r wrtfor n — MBh. 3.33.70 

But with a pun on JTf^T it can apply to man and Hawk both, for it is just possible that 
occasionally by a determined attack by a swarm of infuriated rock-bees even the Hawk 
is driven off. 
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of prey' has already been suggested in Section B, para 2 for the Crested 
Hawk Eagle but it can also apply to this bird as it has a black crest and 
a black tail, for fr^ means both 'crest' and 'tail' of a bird, jftafr^ would 
then be a Hawk in which both these parts are black. 
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PIGEONS AND DOVES 



A. INTRODUCTORY 

1 No sharp distinction can be drawn between Pigeons and Doves 
both of which are members of the family Columbidae but the name 
Pigeon is exclusively given to the wild Pigeon and the name Dove is most 
commonly applied to the smaller members of the group. In general 
English literature, however, the two words are used almost indifferently. 
In Sanskrit literature also, the position is exactly the same, for though the 
terms <TTW and denote the wild Blue Rock Pigeon and Dove respec- 
tively in Caraka, Susruta and some Law-books the poets have 
not always observed the distinction and the domestic Pigeon is ^ ^ even 
according to Caraka and others. The lexicons, with certain exceptions 
like the VaijayantI, have treated the terms as synonymous. Indeed,^, 
would seem to be the oldest name for both Pigeon and Dove, as according 
to Vedic scholars "TTW in the Rgveda does not mean a Ptgeon and the 
term would seem to have been used for both. Thus ^ in Rgveda 
(1 30.4) probably refers to a Pigeon. Here it is evidently regarded as an 
auspicious bird, for god Indra is requested to approach the cup of Soma 
juice offered to him with the warmth and eagerness of a Pigeon courting 
his mate. In the tenth Mandala ( 165.1-5), however, which may well be 
separated in point of time from the first Mandala by several centuries, the 
Wfo is a messenger of evil. If this was a particular kind of Dove, as is 
highly probable, it would appear to make the beginning of the prejudice 
against the Dove as a bird of evil omen. The belief, probably originated 
as all superstitions generally do, with a few accidental coincidences of 
serious domestic calamity including death, with the entry of sorncparticular 
Dove into the house. This old Rgvedic prejudice against the ^ finds an 
echo in the Vajasaneyi Samhita where a distinction between ^ and 
qimnr has been observed for the first time. The <nW as an auspicious 
bird is named for the auspicious day, "*f mmP^, 24.25 while *fcr 



l.The equation, vtto: Fnf^™>^^>— shows lhat the 

term apftcT includes both Dove and Pigeons. 
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(Dove) isplaced in charge, as it were, of Mitravaruna, the deities who are 
the joint-upholders and guardians of the world, promoters of religious rites 
and avengers of sin aad untruth, "f^^j ^""f^f^ *° 
belong to Prefir the goddess of Misery, *«fer ^r. ^ ft*W-24.36. The 
association of***, #r, and the crop destroying m is worth noting, via 
which was hiterto an inclusive terms came to be restricted to Doves and 
Pigeons now came to be known as TOW (coming from afar, i.e. from hills 
and mountains where they went back to roost and breed as against Doves 
which lived nearer home). That Pigeons have long been welcome birds is 
clear from the following in the Mahabharata :- 

* TOT m\ * d^lfw : 1 II —13.107.106 

Given even a particular kind of Dove as a bird of ill-omen e.g. in RV and 
VS, it is an easy step for all Doves to be so regarded. This would seem to 
be 'the reason why ^sf%rr, 47.4-6 recommends such natural waters for 
princes to bathe in as are not only situated in beautiful surroundings but 
also have auspicious birds calling or singing in the neighbourhood, and the 
list of birds named purposely excludes iwfer (Dove) though it includes 
<ttw Bhattotpala expands the illustrative list of ''^tfTOTOsrefr:'' by add- 
ing to it 'W^t^riTWfer:. According to the siTpT. 87.12-13 all the three 
varieties of Dove common in North India are inauspicious. Kalidasa and 
other poets do not refer to a Dove as such and both the terms mft and 
-nw, when used by them, always mean a Pigeon, domestic or wild. 

B. PIGEONS 

1 . Green Pigeons are well represented throughout India and despite 
differences in colour-pattern or size there is no mistaking a Green Pigeon 
as they are all cast upon a common model and the habits of all are similar. 
They are "comparatively small Pigeons which may be known at a glance 
by their beautifully soft green plumage, often mixed with maroon or lilac 
on the shoulders or back, and always with one, and sometimes with two, 
bold yellow bars across the wings. By ear, too, these lovely birds may 
always be identified . . . their musical whistling call being quite unlike 
the coo of any Dove or Pigeon of other groups." 2 They are entirely arbo- 
real in their habits and live on wild fruits, figs of all kinds, berries, plums, 
etc., including such large fruits as the black-plum and nutmeg 

(anfirwr) which are swallowed whole. They occasionally descend to drink 



1. STfeT in the Verse is the Grackle or Common Myna and S<nHiPj+T the 
starling— Arts. 20, 21. 

2. Stuart Baker, "Indian Pigeons and Doses." 
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at the river's edge but normally prefer to climb down overhanging canes 
and bushes until they are within reach of the water. They keep a firm 
foot-hold when moving about in thick foliage, and if a bird is shot at and 
killed it sometimes simply hangs downwards or if the twig gives way, it 
comes down with the twig still firmly held in its feet. The popular belief 
that a green Pigeon never sets foot on the ground except with a twig held 
in its feet has nothing more than the above facts for a basis. This fiction 
has furnished some beautiful similes in Hindi poetry, but, perhaps, not 
in Sanskrit. 

2. All Green Pigeons are itfii* (ivs, 1.26,86), ffor^, ^TTta 1 or $P<dM, 
corresponding to frfcr or jjforer in Hindi and Bengali, though a couple of 
species are known as 3fto*r and in Sanskrit and +H<HI in Hindi. 

Similarly, Imperial Green Pigeons of large size are vfa, ft or TO 

in Sanskrit. The Green Pigeons of Malabar are the frft?r of Kalidasa :- 

mfNfcyi^ltfdl: *W4lsUM^<*ii:— Tf5P?r, 4.46 

The black-plum ( (arc?) is the favourite food of the Bengal Green Pigeon 
and the ^"ta in the following is evidently this bird. The Wood Pigeons of 
the Himalayas also eat this fruit but they are not found in the Vindhyan 
country : 

4H^Hr+d^3$^ e t>*K<t>Hla — 

fiWI«K%V Sft ^J^t f^KT^PIT: — SHiUlfcM, 5.27 

Their sweet whistling notes have often been appreciated. A jungle scene 
on the Tamasa river : 

God Siva affectionately mentions a Green Pigeon who, by nesting in a 
branch overhanging his shrine and thus seeking his protection secured a 
place in heaven : 

Green Pigeons with other beautiful-voiced birds in a jungle-scene :- 



1. The Emerald Dove is also £l<!d, perhaps more correctly. 

2. Skanda Purana, Ayodhyamahatmya, Ch. 9.30. 

3. Skanda Purana, Arunacalamahatmya, Purvakhanda Ch. 9. 

4. Mahabharata, III. 158, 53-54; Markandeya Purana, 6, 18-19. 
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3. The Pin- tailed and the Wedge-tailed Green Pigeons are also found 
in North India, the former from Kumaon eastwards and the latter through- 
out the Himalayas and the broken country below them. They must also 
be regarded as ^rffcr or ffw, but from the orange-pink colour of their 
breasts they are known as =hl+<Hl in Hindi corresponding to TfafT and *l*>5<i 
and probably also MWb \ * in Sanskrit. Their notes are sweeter than those 
of other birds of the class. In particular the notes of the Wedge-tailed bird 
are "fuller, richer, and more sweet than those of any other Green Pigeon" 
(S. Baker) . For this reason this last bird is very much sought after as a pet. 
Both these species are generally seen either singly or in pairs, or in very 
small parties of a few birds only. In this also as in the colouring of their 
breasts they resemble the ifcfi or birds. These two species stand mid- 
way in point of size between those considered earlier and the next group. 

4. The largest among the Green Pigeons of North India are the 
Green Imperial Pigeon and Hodgson's Imperial Pigeon measuring up to 
18 and 20 inches in length respectively. They occur in and east of Nepal. 
Both have the head, neck and the whole of the lower parts (except the 
tail-coverts) a beautiful pale dove-grey, vinous pink or vinous-grey with 
the upper parts green in the first and copper-brown in the second bird. 
The contrast between the darker upper plumage and the lighter head, 
neck and breast makes it appear as if the birds wear a light silken upper 
garment or scarf, thrown over the head and neck, and brought down in 
front upon the chest after the style of women in North India, and this 
accounts for their Hindi name of fJ*T from Sanskrit gffr for a fine upper 
garment; cf. 're" and "|^r" in the following from «V«<.i** :- 

g HsH^H f *rk3T Mdl^dUD f^mNw: — 5.7. 

fffaFTffa srwn; ^% w ^M^fVd^cft — 6.8. 

5. Now re is one of the auspicious birds mentioned in Lalitavistara 
(ch. 21, p. 398) :- 

ret* is also a kind of bird in H MmT^mfr r. f^r and re ar e almo st synony- 
mous terms and both are frequently used in the sense of vtn0<4«j, or upper 
garment : 

5^5f ^m^i wi^i-M ftrat?r%— w^im 1 

t« M fa i reTO^TT^T fasTrT faf: — ?n%^H, 3, under 

verse 76 

b Sabdarriava, cited by Pathaka on Meghadika, 65. 
2. KadambarU Kale's edition, Pt. 1. p. 33. 
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re (re-T 3TT^cT: 1?) , therefore, is either or both of these birds, and so also rerr. 
All Pigeons and Doves are bad-tempered and quarrelsome but these are 
an exception, and as peace-loving birds, have been selected as one of the 
" n^<H T qfOT:" to herald the coming of Buddha, the Prince of Peace in srfer- 

6. MW+M mentions #m wfa as a "high-flying bird" in t^^rTCRfe, 
8.58, and M <d^Pn describes a particular method of salutation in which a 
person after producing a clapping sound with the palms of his hands 
holds them like the wings of a ^hhft *pfta :- 

"yPd+l ^Hl^'f +MldlteiH 3T <£T." — dle>|!i|IW, 28.70 

All Pigeons and Doves make a clapping sound at the beginning of a flight, 
and this is what S. Baker has to say about the Green Imperial Pigeon : 
"When starting from a tree or suddenly frightened into diverting their 
course, the wings beat loudly against one another and make a sound audi- 
ble at a great distance." ferti+i in the sense of "clapping" refers to this 
sound so that it is incorrect of M. Williams to treat yfe+i ^TPT as a com- 
pound, must go with mfa as an adjective. The epithet is indicative 
of the size as well as the auspicious nature of the bird, and as re is the 
largest (and auspicious) of all the Green Pigeons, it would appear that the 
name ^ettt^T *PTta also refers to these large and beautiful birds. 

7. The wild or Blue-Rock Pigeon and similar forms are MKNd or ffta 
wlw (""?m^: q K-HMW — Di^mT^dmfti ) 1 and ifitm (M.W.) while the 
domestic Pigeon of similar or different colours and derived from the wild 
stock is the <j^+4ld of Caraka and the poets : 

— fwMsfar, 3.2 

KMfa+lPHftd, 4 

The wild Pigeon has been nesting and roosting in high buildings in 
populous towns as a semi-domesticated bird from very ancient times 
and has been mentioned under the name of MKNd by Kalidasa and other 
poets :- 

fit Wff^wft ^KiHKiqdNm — ^T^cT, 1.41 
Garden set off with white-washed temples, and the latter with the Blue- 
Rock Pigeons : — 



1. The lexical verses for 4KI=td and *mt3 at p. 296 of a PlfH M "d have 
become disjointed and corrupt but the terms ;ftcTF^P and *R*(lfj- clearly refer to 
the colour of the plumage of the Blue Rock Pigeon when on the ground or perching and 
during flight respectively. When on the wing the bird looks ash-grey chiefly because of the 
lighter colour of the under-surface of the wings. 'j^-cll-Hl of the first verse (56) refers 
to the semi-wild birds taking possession, as it were, of the various parts of a building. 



&Wf$: fad^-Tl^l^: II 

q<*H%<IT , ch. 180 

The blue-grey of their bodies and the iridescent purple of their necks taken 
together has offered an excellent comparison for the smoke arising out of 
sacrificial fires : 

^m^H^m Mh^*h i 

<*>Hldlfj-Mi u n EPTt ?vq% q^fteT: II 

m\m, 2. 119, 6. 

The behaviour of the cock-bird during courtship has been beautifully 
described :- 

mMTOT^fW#T«ft fe^uiMl'HMHM: (TOT:) 

srwRdlviyroHy+ui, ^Hj^pyd^i^-w^ n 

JHKW, 9.2. 

8. Of the Wood-Pigeons the Eastern Wood-Pigeon or Ring-Dove is 
common in Kashmir and Nepal, and extends into the Punjab in winter. 
An allied form, the Ashy Wood Pigeon, occurs in Nepal and in Eastern 
Himalayas. The former wears a broad semi-collar of buff (dull yellow or 
yellowish-orange) glossed green or purple-copper, and the latter a similar 
but narrower collar. Sanskrit Vtt 1 means a gold c rnament or necklace as 
well as Pigeon or Dove. The bird meant, must, therefore, seem to wear a 
yellowish collar and this requirement is fulfilled only by these Wood 
Pigeons and they are probably the Wtt HKNd. 

9. The Snow Pigeon has a dark Grey head and neck, a white collar, 
light brown upper parts, white lower back, a broad white band on the tail 
and a pure white breast changing to dove-grey on the abdomen. It appears 
white when high up on the wing. It is a bird of the higher Himalayas 
but is found in Kashmir and Nepal. Pilgrims to the Amarnath cave which 
contains a "ftrafir^" often see these Pigeons, and a pair of them is said 
actually to live in the Cave itself. They are less shy than most Pigeons 
and are sometimes trapped in Nepal for the Calcutta market. As the bird 
has much white in its plumage and also looks white during flight, the 

MKl^d mentioned as a Himalayan bird in the Padma Purana can only 
be this bird : 

d<«rtKMd: «^d*t+l<: ■+<r|+l(+<H: 
<M^jk<S tfsfT T*T: *T II 2 



1. M. Williams and the Medini K.osa. 

2. Padma Purana— Uttaralchanda. Ch. 221. 20-21. 
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It is to be noted that the author is referring to wild birds so that the 
Mayflra stands for Mayura-Kukkuta, the beautiful crested Impeyan Phea- 
sant or Munal. The place is evidently some lake-country in the Himalayas 
probably in the Garhawal District which stretches right up to the Mana 
and Niti passes beyond Gangotri, Badrinath and Kedarnath. 

C. DOVES 

1. Doves are the smaller cousins of the wild Pigeons, lighter in build, 
more slender in form, and also dressed rather more plainly. They, therefore, 
go by the name of =pffa, Ml^+Hld or simply TPf (cf. <tfs colour of natural 
wool) corresponding to Hindi Tf^ or Other Hindi names like s^, <f*ft" 
or T^ft are of an imitative nature recalling the notes of some of them. 

2. The different species of Indian Doves and their Sanskrit names 
(to be discussed presently) are as under : — 

( i) the Rufous Turtle Dove — JlFf-TO frita. 

(ii) the Little Brown Dove — jfT -5<-J+4)d, err sprta (?) 

(iii) the Spotted Dove— f^-, fwr«T-^r. 

(iv) the Ring Dove — s^ft-, <HHU<-*FTta; Erews,. 

(v) the Red Turtle Dove— ^TT-, arsw-f'rtcr. 

(vi) the Emerald Dove— sprs^fa-, <<kWA-writa. 

(vii) the Bar-tailed Cuckoo-Dove — grrc *pfta. 

3. The first four birds are members of the same genus and of these 
the Rufous Turtle Dove occurs in two forms differentiated as the Northern 
Indian and the Indian. The former breeds in Central Asia and the 
Himalayas as far as Nepal and thence through the lower levels up to 
Sikkim, while the latter is a bird of Eastern India, and it is only during 
the cold weather that both forms visit the areas to the south of their 
respective territories. They are grey-brown suffused with rufous above and 
vinous rufous below and would therefore share the name of js^^m 
with the Little Brown Dove. The Hindi name ^TRT ^ for the Northern 
Indian variety emphasizes the rufous or srm in the plumage while the 
name stt spj for the other, the Indian Rufous Turtle Dove, stresses the 
brown (to, vm) in the body colour. As this Dove is neither a permanent 
resident of the TO sttsr nor so common about towns or villages it does not 
find place in the list of birds of augury. I 

4. The next three Doves, Nos. 2-4, are the commonest and most 
familiar birds of India. The Indian Little Brown Dove, $tit Tf ^ in 
Hindi, is again a greyish-brown bird with lilac-pink on the head and neck 
and chestnut to vinous-pink on the breast. "It is typically a bird of civili- 
zation, exceedingly common all round villages and towns and one of the 
tamest and most confidential of our Indian birds" (S. Baker in F.B.I.). It 
is the $$HamWld of and probably also the mx ^fi'Tftr ( the grey-brown 
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Dove) of the lexicons. 1 The Spotted Dove is blackish-brown and spotted 
white or rufous above and vinaceous-pink below. This also, like the pre- 
ceding "is a most tame and confiding little bird, running about freely in 
gardens and villages... generally hunting in couples and constantly calling 
to one another in the softest and sweetest of coos" (Ibid.). It passes as 
forcte in Hindi and is the f%d+ u 1d or tww mtt of the lexicons and 
literature. The fourth and the last of the series is the Ring-Dove, 
the lightest coloured member of the group, being lilac-grey on the head 
and neck, fawn-brown on. the back and lilac to pale dove-grey on the 
breast. Some white on the tail and the silver-grey and greyish-white of 
the flanks, axillaries and under wing-coverts give the bird, when on the 
wing, a whitish look. It is sfk- or ErtaT-TfP in Hindi corresponding 
to HW-qras in Sanskrit. Like the other two it also "haunts the vicinity of 
humanity and is most common in cultivated country round villages and 
towns, freely entering gardens" (Ibid.) . 

5. These three Doves of towns and villages (Nos. 2-4) have been men- 
tioned as birds of omen (wW: W.) in siPh^iui, 231, 15, ^uT^dl, 87,1 and 

p. 247 though the relevant text in the last appears to be incom- 
plete. Nevertheless it refers to the firfl? mRf, i.e. three different Doves, viz. 
the forpisT, the particularly whitish, the f*ra, spotted or variegated, and the 
TO, the brown. This agrees very well with Bhattotpala's commentary on 
the sr^T^dl where he enumerates the three species as <wmu^<-, fasf-and 
JJ*rcrti-*pft<T. These names belong respectivly to the Ring-Dove, the Spotted 
Dove and the Little Brown Dove. 

6. All the races of the first three species listed above have chequered 
black patches on either side of or behind the neck and are comprised as 
miniature or half-pigeons within the lexical equation araHKNdr^d+uS — iffeft, 

etc. (cf. 'Half-Snipe' for a small Snipe). The Ring-Dove, on the 
other hand wears a semi-collar of black edged white both above and 
below and is therefore the mfo of the lexicons. The Red Turtle 

Dove also has a black semi-collar behind the neck and it must share the 
epithet. Other names for the Ring Dove are sr^r-qro and sra^FTta (see 
below). 

7. So far we have dealt with names based upon the colour of the 
plumage but some of these birds have also been classified according to the 
nature of their call notes. Thus the Spotted Dove with a confluent or 
rippling call — a guttural 'croo' repeated several times in quick succession, 
is classed as the ifrsnsrfr 2 type and the Ring Dove (etw *mtz) with its distinct 
triple "coo" call is a tyiwfa type of Dove; cf. #?r or skt+6 (in separation 
of syllables; interruption — M.W.) as a synonym for writer and MKHd in 
ir^+oMs^. tl«<^r< has the following : 

i- "ffrd a^ft^T:"— -nufnjz, R^ i fc^i , 138. 

The adnoun is descriptive of a donkey and camel as well; but see para. 8 below. 

2. The Little Brown Dove with the call "Cru-do-do-do-do" would also belong to this 

type. 
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A third type, the includes the next bird. 

8. In the Red" Turtle Dove (*npr OTta) alone are the sexes differently 
coloured. The male is a warm vinous-red and the female brown. The chin 
and throat of the male are albescent contrasting with the dark ashy-grey 
head and the vinous-red breast. The eyes vary from hazel-brown to dark 
brown. Both have a black semi-collar on the hind neck which naturally 
attracts the adnoun igris for this species as well. The call is a distinctive, 
"rolling groo— gurr— goo repeated four or five times quickly" (Salim Ali) . 
a^RTft notes the call and the colour of the eyes of this Dove as under :— 

"sRta^ift Wfy? 1^1^:"- p. 296. 
It is possible that the brown female was looked upon as a different species 
and the equation, mft TO*fr^T:, of TRpms, ft^fcri, 138 refers to her as the 
OTT mtt. Being the" smallest of the Doves it is the+l"l+Mkl of TO?, 1.25.37-38 
and 5^er, 1.46.69. ^flTTfarerT on the former explains the adjective (fr. 
m little, small) as aw i ^Ht while ^IHW on the latter renders the name 
as srew^mfer which has been adopted by K.M. Vaidya in his 3,^1-3^^. 
The name areir^fRr corresponds to the bird's Hindi names ffofT ^ (fz a 
brick; the brick-red Dove) andwr^W (the rose-coloured Dove) . It is 
widely distributed in the country and is very numerous in the North-west 
but being a shy bird it keeps to well-wooded areas. 

9. The male of the beautiful Emerald Dove or fRte has a blue-grey 
head, metallic emerald-green upper parts and deep vinous-red neck, 
shoulders and breast. The female has the head also vinous-red. Even for a 
Dove it is rather a small bird, being only 10 inches in total length (i.e. 
only one inch longer than the Red Turtle Dove). It is found throughout 
the greater part of India including Kashmir and Nepal in forest country 
with a sufficient rainfall. These pretty birds are very terrestrial in their 
habits and are therefore, very active on the ground and frequent damp 
footpaths in evergreen forests. Like the entire Pigeon family they are fully 
vegetarian except for termites which they eat greedily. Another Dove 
which shares this habit is the Spotted Dove. "Their flight... is extremely 
swift, and at the same time wonderfully silent, and it is often quite startling 
the way these birds flit into sight and then disappear without a sound, 
twisting and turning so as to avoid bushes and other obstacles in their 
flight. Invariably they keep low down, and it is rare to see them rise twenty 
feet from the ground even when they dash across some opening in forest"... 
(S. Baker). They are not gregarious, but in some favourite spots half a 
dozen or more may sometimes be met with. "It has a curious habit of 
entering and passing through buildings, which, doubtless, it hopes will 
afford refuge from the glare of the sun; but finding the interior so different 
from what it expects, it passes straight through instead of resting." 
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( S. Baker ) . Other writers also have remarked upon this curious habit of 
the bird. Its note "is a soft but very deep and rather plaintive 'coo', and 
during the breeding season they may often be heard calling to one another 
for some minutes together" (Ibid). This agrees fairly well with Varaha- 
mihira's description of the bird's call : 

f^mf^t, 87.15. 

The voice of Green Pigeons, on the other hand, is, "a very pleasing full- 
toned rolling whistle." This bird is t^to m)3 as well as ^rdw, the latter 
being apparently due to its green wings. It has also been called srewfta 
by *n^PT on smz, though the name properly belongs to the Red Turtle 
Dove. 

10. Green Pigeons are purely arboreal birds and do not descend to 
the ground except at the water's edge to drink, or at a salt-lick, whereas 
the Emerald Doye is very terrestrial picking up seeds and berries, etc. 
from the ground and from low bushes. God Siva describes the beauties of 
an extensive garden in and refers to a group of Emerald Doves 
("fRta if?") walking here and there along the garden path :— 

ok Ml ol<'Jiid5l fc<^^^c;41°lldTic^'-H'M , <H I 

It fa*>l^fcd fa^w^rfK l d=l"?;f ll" 1 

11. The Bar-tailed Cuckoo-Dove of Kashmir and Nepal goes by the 
Hindi name of gaw ("gun: *qfcr, a Dove of the cold region) . "Its deep boom- 
ing 'Coo' calls one's attention from far away, and when the bird is finally 
located it is almost certain to be seated high up on some tree which 
stands well above those surrounding it" (S. Baker). A bird of such striking 
manners, different from others of its kind, would naturally invite attention 
and it is highly probable that the name J-**r sqfa (having a distinct <: coo" 
note) for 'a kind of Dove' (M.W.) is for this particular bird (Cf. ^te^t 
for the Spotted and *$seifr for the Ring Dove) 2 . It is further permissible 
to say that the 'back-formation', gqrmfcr, was also its name in Sanskrit. 

12. In conclusion, an attempt must be made to determine the identity 
of the particular kind of mte which from the time of the Rgveda has been 
regarded as the messenger of Death and Misery, and otherwise a bird of 
ill-omen along with the hooting owl : 



I. Matsya Purana, ch. 180. This verse occurs in a slightly corrupt form in the Liriga 
i^rana, 92.24. ^ 1.26.81 (Chowkhamba edition; 1.26.86 in others) mentions 
* TV*™ GreCn Pigeon and Ae Emerald Dove. The Lahore edition 

reads ^Ika* at b othpla ces in the same section which is incorrect. 

2. Cf. also a Pigeon, and J-TspfT. the Tree-pie. 
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Al^-Hl =r?l% jftWT? Zfc+tflrj: "TCT^ft f^fu% I 

c^r: s%r r^r cf# mm ^ m§ ^prf 11 

10.165.4. 

The hooting owl, again, is held to be as bad as the *PTta, the messenger of 
Death : — 

1.14.14. 

This verse, it will be noticed, is a clear echo of the one from Rgveda. The 
allocation of inauspicious birds between Gods and others (f^T:) is as 
below : — 

#t snrtf fcfpr, ^ ^r?rr irftci^R i 

*TF#. 5. 48.68-69. 

It will be noticed that the Owl and wfa have been distributed exactly in 
accordance with the Vedic tradition. With "Jjl MKNdl: «F*TT:" in favour of the 
Blue Rock Pigeon and the habit of the Spotted and the Little Brown Doves 
of frequently nesting inside human habitations it is evident that these birds 
cannot be the calamitous Wtcf, nor should the Rufous Turtle Dove, the 
Red Turtle Dove or even the Ring Dove be that bird as they keep away 
from inhabited houses. According to the commentator of the 3m<=MliM l^cf, 
however, it is apparently the Ring Dove (Dhavala Kapota) which, we 
shall see, is incorrect : — 

— 3.7.7 

Commentary — "+Mldl <.<kt4K: «i*^ u fk<. ui w*tY' i 

As against this sft^r specifies the Emerald Dove as the guilty bird: 

softer fcrwrfa s*n«-|<=r>: — 

<Tb4K: +Hlr|lte4: 3<<uAil+|: spfr^sfa: i 

w =^fc)Mf few wrawift'q' ^ srsfc vfk n 

'TfT^ JT^R^Wfoj I 1 

The description of the Kapota as "ws^fa" (of the colour of a Parrot ) and 
the attraction it has for the termite ant-hill (^«ffo) combined with 
its habit of occasionally entering human dwellings leaves no doubt what- 
ever that the bird meant by sffa^ is the Emerald Dove. The habits of 
the bird described earlier fully confirm the identification. It may be 



I. Quoted in §abdakalpadruma under "3f?^rtf" 
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added that small Indian houses with a room set apart in them for worship 
of the sacrificial fire were not as open and spacious as modern bungalows 
which the Dove is known to enter at one end and pass out at the other 
without nesting so that once the bird entered the house or the sacrificial 
chamber, it would flounder and be forced to settle down somewhere... 
even near the fire-altar- ^W^fl *uflfct ) though it might ultimately 

escape. Its low and fast but noiseless flight like that of an Owl at night 
was rightly regarded as typical of a secret messenger. With the clear 
authority of srtoF before us it is easy to see that correct reading of the 
commentary on the 3H<m<hhh ^ is "«+=|i>l" and not "tot^t" and both, 
therefore, agree as to the identity of the offending bird. Additional 
evidence in support of the above identification is found in the Hft^^<l"i 
where the <=w+"4 <&fa i s placed in the list of birds and animals whose 
entry into a dwelling is considered ominous : — 

<xbW. ^Tt^r, ^TT5T rrnprsr 3T few II 2.10.140. 

With its maroon-red neck and breast and bright green wings the Emerald 
Dove is both <<M*"6 (<«knfl<* — M.W.) and sprsgfa. It shares, of course, red 
legs and feet with all other Doves. 

13. The bird, as it happens, possesses a good deal of red in its dress 
and would thus seem to have some esoteric affinity with fire. The ^rfcf 
whose form god srfrr was compelled to assume to pick up the 'seed' of the 
god Siva out of which wf%%T was ultimately born should be this Dove: — 

ftr^jTM IV. 2.158,32-35. 

The Matsya Purana (158, 32-35) has a different version according to 
which Agni acted similarly but in the shape of a parrot. Here the green 
colour of the bird is significant, and the author of the Purana seems to have 
interpreted ^Rta or Dj+^fa isft of some other Manuscipt as a Parrot, for in 
other versions the bird is a mtt only. Again, the Wt^f-form taken by 
Agni at the instance of Indra, who, became a Falcon, to test the moral 
virtue of -sxiIk. and ftrfa would seem to be this low flying Dove which by 
landing itself into the lap of the two kings put them in great difficulty 
(i.e. PmCfo) 1 . In yet another '^-^rita' story, with king wi^-OTfar as the 
protector of ^ftcf, Agni and Indra do not figure but the is described 

as a beautiful bird with a blue head which must be assumed to be in 
effective contrast with the body-plumage : 



I. Mahabharata. III. Ch. 131 and 197. 
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Our Dove has a blue-grey head and beautiful plumage and the above 
description fits it all right. The stories from the Mahabharata and the 
Siva Purana referred to above clearly help to connect this Dove with the 
following synonymy for a kind of Kapota: — 

STiT^r: ?T=n% %oft qcT; ( ? jjrft ZRT: ) 

i.e. the bird which is under the control {m) ofYama is inauspicious and 
is named 'fire' (i.e. destructive like fire), 'associate of Fire-god', 'fearful' 
and the 'house-destroyer' — all which is rather hard upon the pretty little 
Dove. All considered, therefore, the malignant bird of the Rgveda, 
Vajasaneyi Samhita and later literature is the Emerald Dove. 

14. Several Doves, and particularly the Spotted Dove mate for life and 
always go about in pairs. Stuart Baker who closely watched a pair of 
Spotted Doves regularly nesting in his verandah, describes them as 
"a most loving little couple", the cock-bird "very attentive to his 
little wife, often taking her up special dainties from the table below." 
It is indeed, a pleasant surprise to find that the physical features and 
habits of these birds had been carefully observed by the ancients more 
than 2,000 years ago. This is proved by the touching story of a pair of 
Doves purposely made very human and circumstantial in the telling, 
narrated in the Mahabharata. 2 They are described as facRT^ (={^t5t) 
and faai-jf ( Cf. fa?mfcr) and as a greatly devoted couple. The characteri- 
stic description of the bird's eye furnishes a most helpful clue to its 
identity: 

The eyelids and the narrow bare orbital skin of the Spotted Dove are 
red(w%FTl) and no other Indian Dove has this feature. Evidently the 
heroes of the story are a pair of Spotted Doves, held up as a model of 
conjugal fidelity for erring humanity. In the Western world, too, the 
Turtle Doves are "the time-honoured emblem of tenderness and conjugal 
love." 

15. The ipfta, in 5<fafow, 19.61 beginning — 

is the Indian Red Turtle Dove (Para. 8 above) . Brahman boys 
at a Grammar School memorized the Sutras of Panini by constant 

1. ST^rh p. 296, TTSffaEre »rra?if, 138, Ehattacharya's edition (1899). Calcutta; 
<S?7S, p. 332. 

This seems to have been the original verse in some older lexicon but it has been 
corrupted and split up in the later compilations as in the current editions of EF^rft, 

^rsrfaqie and ^?T3^n"?r. 

2. Mahabharata, Sa'itiparvan, chapters 143-149. 

3. Ibid., 144, 7. 
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repetition and at the close of the day's lesson applied a little chalk to 
their throats to ensure a good memory. The male Red Turtle, the 
^cRfS ^rqfa, repeats his groo — gurr — goo's every morning and has 
besides a whitish throat. Wtf^S also means a Brahman who is ready to 
repeat the Sutras at call and this seems to have stimulated the poet's 
fancy. Describing a morning scene he refers to the male Dove's repetitive 
call, and humorously suggests that he would not keep on calling \ \ 
(the ^3 — wftr^r, 1.1.20) unless he had attended a class of Paninian 

grammar. His whitish throat, as if marked with chalk, is additional proof 
of the statement ! 
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SAND GROUSE 

1. Sand-Grouse occupies an intermediate position between the Pigeons 
and the Partridges. This fact has been recognised in their Hindi name, *nr 
alcTC (fr. 'a fighter, ftrftrc, a Partridge) as all Sand-Grouses are known to 
be pugnacious among themselves; cf. j^fs for a fighting Cock in Art. 
55-B, para 1 . The Common Sand-Grouse is known in North India as <mx, 
^ (having a harsh call) which is apparently the same as of ^r. *r%n: 

"5f^rP>toRfK|A|, fa++<K ^*rtpt" — 24, 20 

f&KK (Mms: ^rr:) would then be a different species of Sand Grouse 
possessing some particular character, e.g. a distinctive plumage or a strik- 
ing colour-pattern, and the Painted Sand-Grouse, beautifully marked with 
a triple band of white-black-white on the forehead and atri-colour gorget of 
chestnut, buff and black on the breast, should be the f^r. Large 
numbers of Sand-Grouse of different kinds visit North-West India, a 
number spreading further to the east, in the cold season, and this explains 
the allocation of these birds to the personified deities of Winter-months. 
2. The definition of by trnf? qnoted in the qm^^mfa r is : 

This can only apply to the Large Imperial Sand-Grouse which visits 
North India in large numbers in winter. It has a good deal of pale and rich 
buff in its plumage including some yellow, a black patch on the lower 
throat, and bluish or plumbeous grey bill and feet. At any rate W^H is not 
a Partridge according to this authority. The synonymy" ^y'—anrc, 
tr^sf, etc. would, therefore, seem to refer to these birds as 'allied to the 
Partridge, but as their exact identity had been forgotten lexicographers 
rendered the names as a Partridge, more specially the Swamp Partridge 
(ffcTftTT= Prakrit, WT) which, however, is incorrect; see Art. 55-C. snRRnsr 
on the other hand mentions as different from trcurTafafT,, imftn%fT 
(Swamp Partridge, Art. 55-C, 9), and tfkfMwfc— 

iTftssr iff ofM<Mmsfa:, wft ^Rw?rf«raRt" i 8.30-31 
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gsfcT too mentions w: as different from falrX, ^rftrs^r and jfdRK, and 
4W+l«)„ p. 569, has WfK with +f4^<H and fofrTT. ^n; is therefore the same 
as Vedic and the terms W**, f^T and sf^mr are merely phonetic 

variants of the later w: for a Sand-Grouse. They are all after the call 
notes of the birds syllabified as Katarr Katarr, ka ka, etc. 

3. The pugnacious nature of Sand-Grouse was taken advantage of 
by the ancients who trapped the birds by enticing them to fight with a 
decoy called TtaF No. 209). 3taw> (riPrK is mentioned in 
^rtawRpp , No. 404 and other stories, which again shows that and fctRi <. 
are different. 

4. ir^ST is either for a bird-form allied to W?, a Sand-Grouse or just a 
variant of it. H\i"4M jnw„ 15, 26 reads for fr^r 1 in the following half 
verse which it otherwise shares with T^mrer, 13.1 1 1,104 : — 

"q?ftaf -^UR^i % fwssfir" 

Does qqftw mean 'feather-wool or down and articles made from it' ? 
Buddhist literature mentions articles of dress made from the soft downy 
feathers of Owls, and the Pali Dictionary has s^f 1 ^ for shoes lined with 
such feathers; and 3<j*Mpt<sJ+ for other things, probably gloves, etc., and even 
bigger items, cf. ""3^p<rau% ifww f-HW-i", while p^ris often mentioned 
in Sanskrit literature. The materials recommended in ^TfiH, 18, 16 

for dressing and bandaging surgical cases include "raW with linen, cotton, 
wool, fine cotton, silk (^Tot), etc. but the notes of <j<^uihi4 indicate 
uncertainty about the exact nature of TsffW, and the synonyms WtaPP and 
Erta^Hpr (washed or white Kosa-silk) in are not convincing. 2 If there- 
fore, <RrfW is 'feather wool', a very plausible identification offr^rasa 
bird-name offers itself with reference to the punishment for theft of articles 
of dress made from that material provided in the above verse. They were 
apparently needed for wear in the extreme cold climate prevailing at 
places like Leh, Ladakh, etc. in Kashmir and Tibet in and across the 
Himalayas. The idea, therefore, seems to be that a person, who deprives 
another of this special kind of protective clothing, should be made to 
suffer the same inconvenience by being reborn in conditions of extreme 
rigour. Now theTibetar. Sand-Grouse is not a migratory bird and spends 



U ^37T and |T?f5f for 'Ardea Virgo' in M. Williams seem to be mistakes. 

2. The WtaFF tree is rendered as TTST or tnHNIbl in Hindi. It is 
described in detail in f^pst ?T3? UHK under the name tflHIMIil but there is no 
mention of any woolly or hairy stuff obtained from it. It belongs to the order Bignaoniaceae 
and no member of this order produces any cotton or similar stuff in India. The seeds are 
light and have their wings (See Indian Trees by D. Brandis). They are used for lining 
present-day Sola hats and were probably used to stuff cushions in ancient times — hence the 
name from Ftta a bag. The buds of certain trees in this order are curved 

and hence the name KHHItf. The flowers of some e.g. of genus stereospermum, 
are thinly hairy or pubescent and the name q^far probably refers to this character. 
It is highly doubtful if such flowers could be used for dressing wounds. The meaning of 
q^t"f as feather wool has been lost. 
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the winter also on the snows, and is known as 'kaklingma oi kakali' (++P?1W 
or **<d\ ) in Tibet. These names are very close to Sanskrit and f^r, 
and it is highly probable that the Buddhists of Tibet borrowed f^r?r from 
Sanskrit and made it into ^«ft; or it may be that fr^T underwent the 
change into wfrft and travelled back as &m to India for the Tibetan 
Sand Grouse, would thus be an original or borrowed name for the bird 
which fits in very well with the idea underlying the above verse. Incidentally, 
it also helps to confirm the identification of and w^K with the Sand- 
Grouse of India. 

5. The Common Indian Sand-Grouse (wt) and Chakor figure among 
the fowl served at a bacchanalian feast held by Ravana the end of which 
was witnessed by Hanuman when, in search of Slta, he passed through the 
various halls of the palace : 

Ramayana (Alld. edition) 5. 11,17. 
The Bombay edition of the Ramayana has a different reading with 
for WC. 
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PEAFOWLS, JUNGLEFOWLS, PHEASANTS, AND QUAILS 

1. This family includes all birds properly classified by authorities like 
^ and g^cr as 'fkfew., (hough the partial lists of such birds given by them 
include just a few which according to the present-day scientific classifica- 
tion are outside the order Gallinae but which, from their habit of frequen- 
y n S t he ground' either for food or otherwise appeared to belong to the 
'ftf^n;' group. For example the list in tot includes the wrtffr, the Short-toed 
Rufous Lark, and the Adjutant Stork, the former of which somewhat 
resembles the Quail in its habits and the latter seeks its food from refuse 
heaps like the Common Cock; also #r*, the Great Bustard, and srer, the 
Little Bustard— ground birds of Order Grallae which look somewhat like 
a Peacock without the train. ^ includes ™, the Nightjar, <rrafr, the 
Short-toed Rufous Lark, ^n%^, the Magpie Robin and Blackbird, mvff, 
the Little Bustard, and £?^TfP the Laughing Thrushes and Babblers. The 
Nightjar keeps to the ground during day-time and the others find their 
food chiefly on the ground. Subject to these exceptions the lists are fairly 
representative of the Gallinaceous birds of India. 

2. arfatrfffVaHp'i gives ftrafanfr and ^nhre in the lists of names for a 
Cock, and irfM and others have fmwt and fwt for both Cock and Peacock. 
fwfeFand ffeft (both meaning 'one having a crest') are best interpreted 
with reference to the synonymy for fwm :— 

Both the terms thus clearly apply to the Peacock and such Cocks as have a 
feathery crest contrasting with the Common Cock and Jungle-fowl who 
have a fleshy comb and are therefore the *pt^t strictly so called, ftrat 
are, therefore, the Cheer and Kalij Pheasants as a group as they have 
feathery crests. For the same reason the Peacock is fWt, fwm, etc., and 
the Monal is firfr and more specifically mx* or mx f^. g^r has observed 
the distinction by naming w, pjs, and ir^rar^ (the 'White-crested Kalij') 
as representing three different Lypes separately, and in a similar way to 
names stff (Peacock), pjz, ipimr (Monal) and vmtf* (the Cheer and 
Kahj Pheasants) as a group as they have red skin surrounding only the eyes 
which distinguishes them from the Junglefowls which have the whole face 
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Pavoninae Argusianinae Phasianinae 
Peacook-WT: Peacook Pheasant iPfST: 

Phasianinae — jtjei: 



Perdicinae 



Turmicidae 



Red Jungle- 
fowl 



Grey Jungle 
fowl 



Impcyan Pheasant I. cheerPheasant— 



if 



-fct%TT:- 



— ^RTT: 
True Quails 
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2. Kokras ,, — mhisi 
WW 
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IfllMt J=tJ«i 

4. Nepal kalij — 

5. Black breasted kalij 

— Horned-Pheasants — ^X-, ^T-5T^T. 

Crimson Horned Pheasant — jot ^r^r 
— Blood-Pheasant — sflK4<4 Jpfjff 
— Mountain Quail — RiPwTd^T 
— Red Spur-fowl — *fk4i<l$*fJ. 
—Black Partridge— MxTK, S^Tfirf%T 
— Grey Partridge — >nT fafsr, ^ftr^TW 
— Swamp Partridge — $farVi<. 
— Hill Partridge — fstWT fir^n 
— Chukor — ^>"tT 
— See-see Partridge — 44^* 
— Himalayan Snow-Cock — qf&s faftrc 
— Snow Partridge — ^FIpT fafxTC 
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and head covered with bare red skin and hence described asdl*--M<M (red- 
faced) in <^rti%ii, 62, l. 1 The *ifrapqftr, 213 mentions mx for the Monal, 5ff 
for the Peacock, ftrat for the crested Pheasants, >JW»flc|+ for the Peacock 
Pheasant, and f^ff? for the Common or Junglefowl. 4^<i"i 2 mentions f=ffc", 
fwT (ftrf^T:, crested Pheasants) and mx but permits only the last as food, 
fwt, mx and jpf£ (crested Pheasants, Peacock and Cock respectively) are 
mentioned in three consecutive paragraphs of ->4<+«T^dl. 3 

3. sforoofrr^, as we shall see, is strictly the Peacock Pheasant but the 
later Purana literature seems to have grouped all the Himalayan Pheasants, 
principally those that occur in the Central and Western Himalayas as 
»0<<Mfl«+ (the Pheasant-tribe) : — 

— <4l^<l«l, 54,33. 
— tf^liu^iui, 1.25,28. 

— 4$\H,<\»\ , 68, 16 

The common name for all Partridges is fafrTTand for all Quails though 
quite a number of well marked species in both the groups have specific 
names in Sanskrit. These will be given under each group of birds. 



A. PEAFOWL 

India has only one variety of Peafowl within its limits but it also 
happens to be the most beautiful and gorgeous looking bird and, what is 
more, it is readily tamed. For these reasons the Peacock has been a favo- 
urite with the people, and the poets have given him a permanent place in 
literature, singing of his love for the clouds, his beauty and sonorous cries 
(sonorous by contrast with the thundering of rain-clouds) , and the grace- 
ful dance with "the train expanded into a gorgeous fan" in which the bird 
proudly indulges during courtship and at other times to express his shear 
joy of living. No wonder, therefore, that such a popular bird should have 
been given many poetic names in addition to the common one of '*wx'. 
Only a few of them may be mentioned : *TTrft (enemy or eater of snakes) ; 
i1?i*«<j (blue-necked); *nr^ (variegated or painted) ; <Mfli<« (the shining 
crane-like bird); arfo (shining, but if taken in the sense of 'white' the 



t. Similarly the term dl*vH«! distinguishes the wild Cock with a red fleshy 
crest from the others having a feathery crest. 

2. srrftrart, Ch. 56, 31-38. 

3. fafetmn Ch. 12., 38-40. 
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name may refer to an albino form of the white Peacock imported from 
China) ; farTTTTf (having the orbital skin of a white colour); and fwt 
(having a crest). He has also been called Tfm^r to distinguish it from *WX* 
or 'the little Peacock', the Impeyan Pheasant or Monal : — 

sp^r HHii'-^ii^H'f i" — #?r#%rr 1 

The snake-eating habit of the Peacock, implying the power of destroying 
snake-poison, has been referred to in the "faqMtorn^ of the Rgveda 2 
("faw etc.). Like the Flamingoes flying high, in formation («mi+mT«m) 
and the ^Wfi birds calling from the tree tops, the Peacocks also have a 
permanent association with rain-clouds. Dancing to their mates in open 
forest glades, they add a peculiar charm to forest scenery : — 



B. JUNGLEFOWLS AND PHEASANTS 

Two kinds of Junglefowl, ^H-^i or di«vH-s occur in India, the Red 

and the Grey. The former is common throughout the lower Himalayas 
and the Gangetic plain, and the latter in the Peninsula and as far north 
and west as Mt. Aboo. This last has been a celebrated place of pilgrimage 
for ages and is repeatedly mentioned in the Puranas. The Indo-Aryans, 
therefore, must have known and named both the varieties of wild Cock. 
The Cock has also been domesticated in India from time immemorial 
(See AV. 5.31.2) and several colour types of it including the red and the 
grey, have been mentioned in the^fST%TT: — 

"jT=T#rt Jft =TT sKWWt qTSfa fa^ff" 

—62.2. 

Cock-fighting too was very popular and one such fight is described in the 
srsrjJnT^far, where the combatant birds are described as Trfr%5n^f%, and 



1 . P. 1 70, 232. The fRkm%TT, Ch. 1 1 , also mentions ffr-T mx and mxW! 

2. 1.191.14. 

3. ffonr. 570. 

4. 4.28.37. 



=khi>i$Ri. The first is evidently the common domestic fowl, but the second, 
as its descriptive name shows, is the Aseel type of Game-Cock which too 
is a very ancient Indian breed. The name «wi+l*Ri signifies a long-necked 
and long-legged bird which the Aseel certainly is and sri^? calls it m$<t$i 
(fighting Gock) : — 

"^MtfH^ 1 

It is doubtful whether the Aseel is a descendant of a larger wild species 
now extinct (Gallus giganteus of Temminck) or was evolved by selection 
from the existing Red Junglefowl. Probably it was imported very early into 
India from the Malay country. Anyway, the Common Cock has been a 
great favourite with the Indo-Aryans and no royal house-hold was without 
its Fowl-run, and even the Army carried a complement of Cocks during 
campaigns to strike the early hour, as it were, for everybody to get ready in 
time for the day's march or action. The very best birds were selected for 
breeding and their good points have been briefly stated by ^rrijfaf^: in his 
f^fff^r, and what he says good humouredly and rather affectionately about 
a good hen would be welcomed as a flattering compliment by any pretty 
young lady proud of her charms : — 




—62. 3. 

2. Returning to the Junglefowl, adnouns like Wf^, dltvH*!, T^TTSsr, 
tt**PT, mm, trfoTfro, etc. would be common to both varieties of it, and if 
the colour epithets given above used in ^c#f|crr are taken over, the Red 
bird would be the j^h- and the Grey bird, U4>i\4 wft^z. Apart from the 
differences in colour-pattern, however, the two can be told apart from 
their voices. The call of the Red Junglefowl resembles that of tame birds 
except for the concluding note of the Cock which is shorter. The Crow of 
the Grey Junglefowl on the other hand is quite distinct — "a broken and 
imperfect kind of crow quite unlike the call of the Red Junglefowl" (Jerdon) . 
Now 5bfore and yfo are two names for the Common Cock and they evi- 
dently signify a bird with a full voice (^R FT^T +mfd). 2 As against these, 
there is WOi^fl for c a kind of bird' which is probably the Grey Junglefowl. 
If so, 5=tj4 and H <M -{ft f^J" would be the most fitting names for the 



1. 2.3 (Kavyamala Pt. 5). ^IH'H l ^ l ^ 2. p. 239 et seq. describes in detail the various 
kinds of domestic cocks, their maintenance, and training for the arena. It mentions the 
Aseel as ^TSTsrrfw 3pFfE and it is interesting to note .that this particular Gock is still 
known as "firgTfqT WTT" in cock-fighting circles of Nagpur, Maharashtra. 

2. See, troT in M. Williams. 
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two varieties of Junglefowl found in India. The great esteem in which the 
Cock was held by the Indo-Aryans may be seen from the epithet of 'tfffsr^ 
( honey-tongued) applied to it in the wnr st^tt 1 with reference to its 
announcing the time for the morning sacrifice 2 . 

3. The Red Junglefowl is mentioned in literature under the names 
^Tj^fi, $=t>qi=t> (imitative name?), etc. The name srfi-Hr refers to its 
long and sharp spurs and it is possible that names like ?n:, wjwt, srW, 
and particularly (se# t*T WTTOTW i.e. tall or standmg erect) are meant 
for the fighting or Game-Cock known as srcftw in Hindi. Of a thinner build 
to look at, it is all muscle and a very popular bird, for cock-fights. Like 
the Peafowl the Cock too has numerous names in Sanskrit and they 
are mostly self-explanatory, (petty Peacock) for the domestic Cock 
would seem to be a left-handed compliment to its gaudy plumage and 
proud strutting gait — a petty bird attempting to play the Peacock. The 
Ramayana mentions the Junglefowl in its natural haunts: — 

fWR <j#lliM JTTTT |:^iTcft *FPT l" 2.28.10. 

It is incorrect to translate in this passage as the Peacock. 

4. The Bhutan Peacock-Pheasant has the upper plumage light buffy- 
brown: the feathers of the mantle, almost all the wing-coverts and the inner 
secondaries have violet green-blue ocelli at their tips, each ocellus sur- 
rounded with a narrow brownish black band and a second broader one of 
white; and similar but larger and oval ocelli on the tail feathers. "The 
display of this Pheasant is very beautiful, both wings being fully expanded 
with tail, so that the whole looks like an ocellated fan. The wide tail is 
used as a screen for the young who move about under its shelter close to 
the heels of the parent" (Smythies). A fuller and graphic account of the 
display of this Pheasant is given by Stuart Baker in his Game Birds of 
India, Burma and Ceylon (3.1 17). In a small open space the pair "scr- 
atched about for insects and then, without a moment's warning, the Cock- 
bird began to display to the hen. At first he confined his attention to 
running round her with tail partially extended and slightly raised and 
both wings drooping and spread. In a minute or two, however, he ceased to 
run round and sank slowly to theground until his breast rested on it. His tail 
and wings were then raised until the three were fully spread in the manner 
of a fan, the tips of the inner secondaries of the wings almost meeting 
above and in front of the tail, whilst the shoulders were brought down to 
the ground. The head was then withdrawn momentarily into the soft mass 
of feathers, but immediately protruded again on the hen moving". 

5. The short extract from Smythies is sufficient to identify the bird 
with the Sanskrit (a fan ) for a kind of Pheasant and *fl«»>»rN+ (v. I. 



1. 1.1.4.18. 

2. See also WT^o *T%TT 1.16. 
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«fi4»fl4+) defined as " *t*Fr$pm3^" , i.e., having ocelli in the plumage like 
the Peacock, by H^4< in his notes on aRT. The second name is from the 
hen-bird's habit of protecting her young under her tail when out feeding, 
gsjff refers to the effect of smoke issuing from poisoned food placed on fire 
on the ^ftr and this Pheasant and advises a king to keep them for testing 
his food : — 

"^+kHiirsr trpif fsT5m=r § 

-. . . fwt ^4>fa*'l: 

The belief has been referred to in to> 2 and in TcfJ^TW 3 where several 
other birds also are included. Despite the difference maintained in ^T?T 
and 3m later lexicons like f^r and irfofr make the name sfta^sffa applicable 
to T^rk, ("3f^33ft^^rft ^") apparently because ^trlike the other, helps to 
save life: Cf." "STFrctsfa ? — simcpffar. 

6. The Peacock Pheasants are frequently mentioned with other birds 
in descriptions of Himalayan scenery, e.g. the tree-perching habit of 
these birds has been correctly referred to : 

"<.Tt)Mldi<! u ii: 4KHHHMT:' ITT: I 
H <H<t^% «T?pft ^fr^Tf^TT: ||" 

— ^nTRcT,' 1 3.159.87-88 

The hermitage of 5SJn%: — 

iTfPTKcT, 3.101.14. 

A pair of pet birds are described as perching on the top of a rock in a 
garden in the +kh<1 : — 

" fa H Rf M I ^scf) 4 U <>d 41 4 4 + M' ..." p. 97. 
The picture of the Peacock Pheasant drawn by sm^ta to illustrate a 
moral in ffW*7T^ based on actual observation of the Cock-bird's display 
before the hen, is simply unique and fully bears out what Stuart Baker 
says about it: 

s[f% H^qfcr t f$*r sftafcr sft^jft^: n" —8.20. 

The poet has not only seen the display, but what is more, the occasional 



1. MHH, 1.30-33. 

2. 6.23.108. 

3. 220, 18-21. 

4. Also gsnr, 5.1.30-32; H^< | u| , hJmqv* 42, 65; and gfr#W, 3.41.76. 
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tragic end of it. Just when the Cock mad with love forgets himself and 
all else about him, he is suddenly struck down by an Eagle from the air. 

For ■^TH^mH* as the Pheasant-tailed Jacana see Art. 60. 

7. The Cheer and Kalij Pheasants have feathered faces with only the red 
orbital skin bare, and are the wn*P(**n=Rr) of ^ and of J^^fcm 1 . The 

name Kalij in English is borrowed from Hindi *rf^r (^m) for the birds. 
"Kalij Pheasants are not nearly such noisy birds as are Junglefowl but 
call, one can hardly call it crowing, pretty regularly during the breeding 
season. This call or crow seems to be uttered only during the mornings 
and evenings, never in the middle of the day. A Cock Kalij only calls on 
his roosting perch before he gets down from it in the morning, and after 
he has returned to in the evening before settling down for the night". 2 
It will be seen that the Kalij series of birds are the wrm Jff? i.e. birds 
'who know the time when to call' as against the domestic Cock who crows 
at all times of day. Again, the Kalij are not such good fighters as the 
others. These differences fully justify the two separate synonymies for 
Cocks in tJ^ftfa^ which regards the common domestic and Aseel Cocks 
as?«T (expert fighter) and iftw (proud of bearing), and separates the ftfarc, 
^m, f**rrf and ^srwrofor the wild varieties:— 

The mixing up of the names of the wild varieties is understandable. The 
Kalij Pheasants as a group are, therefore, *<wq<r*Vor ^RT-pfs. 

8. The Pine tree is known as 3ft in Hindi and or srw in Sanskrit. 
The Cheer Pheasant (34"-40") also is %or ^ (from wm) in Hindi so 
that Sanskrit STH for 'a kind of bird' is no other than this Pheasant and M. 
Williams' rendering as 'Pavo Bicalcaratus' (the Peacock Pheasant) is in- 
correct. Another Hindi name for the Cheer is ^ which is the same as 
Sanskrit *m (£ or T*rreR for a Cock. f5rw«Hi+< defines ^ as a 
very large cock. Sanskrit names for it are, therefore, or ^r-^fJ. 

9. The White-crested Kalij Pheasant, known as ^ifa*, f%TT or in 
Hindi apparently derives these names from Sanskrit ^m, =PRT*r (a Cock), 
j^r 'and *T*m (TO black, and sk a Cock) respectively. Perhaps like 
*prf^T is a Prakrit form of ^ for a Cock, has mrm: («w barley and, 
therefore, of a white or whitish colour, and a lock of hair, a crest) for a 
kind of gallinaceous bird, and the white crest of this Pheasant contrasting 
with its black body fully supports the name mr^ (-f^) for it. 

10. The Nepal-, the Black-backed-, and the Black-breasted-Kalij 
Pheasants are closely related birds, principally of a dark or black colour and 



1. 118.53. 

2. Stuart Baker in Indian Game Birds, I n - PP- 279-280. 
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with black crests. They are always found in the neighbourhood of water 
The hrst two occur to the West and East of the Arun river in Nepal respecti- 
vely and the third further East in Assam. Prakrit vfr (from w) means 
'black and (^-f-arav) is therefore 'black-crested'. With ro** for 

the Whue-crested Kalij *W is highly probable for these black-crested 
Pheasants. Their habitat near water would seem to justify the following 
reference to them though it may well be to the Water Cocks which also 

L e rtXn h - namC ^ 3 h0m ° nym > Le " throu § h * different 

11. The Black-breasted Kalij is known locally in Assam as^tor 
which is from Sanskrit wtm (** musk and wt colour; 'of the colour of 
musk' i.e black or dark-brown ) for a (black) Cock. As all the three Black- 
crested Pheasants are allied, they are i^TR-pf? in Sanskrit 

12. One of these crested Kalij Cocks figures as 'W f%^> (bird 

withapendantcrestJinthef^W, where a cock hunting cat offers 

to be Ins wife without any dowry if only he descends to her from his high 

perch on the tree, but the shrewd bird replies that no matrimony is possible 

between a two-footed bird and a four-footed animal, and finally advises 
her to seek another mate : 

tt^s^t vtw^rt f=i^itf 

The Cock : 

"-ly-HSl c# imrfa fsq^ TpTTW i 

Mr qwr m*^m ^ q-f^- ^rf^ n" 

13. The Koklas Pheasant has a fully feathered face and a triple crest 
consisting of a median anterior tuft and two very elongated lateral posterior 
tufts (one on each side of the head). The crest thus bears an obvious 
^mblance to the trifoliate leaf of the ft* or ^mr tree (Butea frondosa) 
and h e b ,rd is no other than the ^ ( W ) ofthef^tw^. It is 
actually known as <m< (<mnr) in Kashmir and in the neighbourhood of 
Mmla. No Sanskrit lexicon gives the name but there can be no doubt 
that . n was -raw- or in Sanskrit as we]l, and the compilers of the 

loaf ^ namC fr ° m S ° me m; ™ipt glossary. The other 

local name *W is a palpable corruption of or q^s^r 



1- All. Edn. 6.39.11. 

S eeArI°6.' W " * Water - Cock *» Art. 58 and for as tne Painted Snipe 

2. No. 383. 
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14. The srftrarmr^g- has wwtfm (tftffim, under qwrrfw) for a kind of 
wrfsnr and if : wrf«T^ has been inadvertently used for wfaqfsR, and it has 
certainly been so used for the sfr^sftw and fRff^FF, the name clearly refers 
to this three-crested Pheasant as *»\^* (jfljff). 1 

15. The noble Impeyan Pheasant, "the most magnificent" of all 
Indian Pheasants, is common in Garhwal, Kashmir, Kulu and Kangra 
valleys. It has a Peacock-like crest, a most brilliant body-plumage of 
metallic green, copper and purple, and a cinnamon-chestnut tail, and 
"when seen in sun-light the effect is indescribably beautiful". The orbital 
skin and cheeks are smalt blue to brilliant ultramarine-blue. In the Peacock 
this area is white (Rkimi&'l). From its crest and brilliant plumage, it has 
been regarded as a sort of small Peacock and is known in Hindi as *\<ah \ < 
or Jjrm (Prakrit for *prra = y**^, because the bird eats roots and tubers) 
and ?ferr (?n%, a cutting or digging implement) after its powerful 
bill used for digging up roots for food. Sanskrit names for it are ^ct»t 
(having the colours of a rainbow), a f%f^r bird of =3^; sr fadm i A'l (having 
blue orbital skin) ; mr^ ("*t^<yRi jiPd" — si^fwT>Tf>T) a little Peacock; 
*w<$<t$d ( Cock resembling a Peacock) ; ferefr or f^rffpr (a bird with a 
coloured or painted tail or a peculiar kind of Peacock) ; and probably also 
m?; (short for wiva ? "m^^fw^^:" in fsiwt appears to be significant). 
With its "great shovel mandibles" the bird is said to be "a great digger" 
for tubers and roots, and sn^fte^R for 'a kind of bird' in M. Williams 
would seem to be a descriptive epithet for it from some old lexicon; Cf : — 

It is quite probable that the Hindi name fTR for it is from (edible 
root of the lotus) as the bird perhaps digs up the tubers of ground lilies 
also for food, and hence the name. The terms 5rf|w and mvi in the Jain 
5TW°4i+<ui refer to the Peacock and this Pheasant respectively, while the 
h$i«khIti, refers to them as 3lff and w or vice versa. 

16. The following from the Mahabharata refer to this Pheasant as 
3ffT or wrt ( cf. Hindi HM*fK) and arftraTTF^' : — 

''qfTfqWT fw*f am: iRlW ? H +kU^cT: I 
17WI^+l<«^l: effort <^l+lRtHI5!J II"— 3.24.18 s 

•^+iuR)dTqrw?raT q^Mrfq n" —ibid. 3.108,8. 



1. See ibid under 'tNl-HMfay '. 

2. ^fasTST on the trees must be the tree-perching Hill Partridges which 
have a white gorget upon a dark neck as against the black gorget of the WtT. They 
have, therefore, been regarded as a kind of which however is entirely a ground 
bird. The Simla Hill Partridge^ is actually known as (beautiful or God 
Rama's ^nsk) in Hindi, Cf. f JJqRfspr for the same with the Hindi name. 
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Appreciation of this Pheasant, one of the most beautiful birds of the world 
is indicated by the fact that it was considered as a fit present for young 
*Pu%%7 ; — 

— M.Bh. 13.86,21 

— fwprV 

17. f^T*r as a name for this Pheasant has been defined by trrf? as a 
particular bird resembling a wm, the Brahminy Kite, and of a variegated 
plumage ( "Tfaf^^^arsfl- fkfawm:" — srei^ifte). Now this bird with a 
square tail, unlike most other Pheasants, and a large hooked bill does bear 
a certain amount of resemblace to the Brahminy Kite and for this reason 
has been considered as mystically related to as his son. The mx said 
to have been born out of the tip of a feather or 570T knocked out by the bolt 
of V* in gqmfKTR, 28, is obviously this Pheasant. 




This clearly explains the relationship with Garuda and also the converti- 
bility of the terms mx and ttf^n for the Peacock and this Pheasant as already 
indicated above, f^w^t again in the WfrorcT list of Garuda's progeny is 
evidently this bird, the f^^tw of the Puranas. One of the Naga Kings of 
the Buddhist Literature was named after this bird as s^prar fwfef , which 
simply means a Cock with feathery crest and body-plumage of the 
colours of a rainbow — cf. 

Goddess hkihuD, i.e.,Tl^ft, is said to live in the midst of wxfifz birds: — 

^Rl"^RT?«rRHK|i)k?nT>Sf5 #||" — mi. 88,14 

and the doubting commentator has fortunately reproduced the following 
alternative note on mx %i$z from the commentary of ^cHT ^ppraT on 

3|'Tcrf3Rfr 5f|f If; q JTC^JSF^; ||" 



31^1 Wittier ^FT ^TROT II " 



1. I ^rtlfcPT Ch.30. 

2. 2nd ?S3 ?fo, jpTR 5.49. 

3. *T?T^?rfrr 168.47. 
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The eyes of the Monal are brown and to this extent the above definition is 
incorrect but it would be equally so for the Peacock as well for there is no 
red in or about its eyes. It would be ridiculous to take the phrase 
^feft srff" as the common Peacock devoid of its splendid train, for then the 
reference to <n#cft living in the midst of Peacocks shorn of their glory 
would be a most graceless one and there seems to be little doubt that what 
is meant is "a Peacock-like bird which does not possess a long tail like the 
Peacock's". The identity of *m$4$£ (a Cock resembling a Peacock without 
the latter's long tail) with the Monal or Impeyan Pheasant should thus 
be beyond doubt. Nevertheless, the compound name has been misunder- 
stood and rendered as two different birds, viz., the Peacock and the 
Common Cock, in a later Purana. A gift again to ^i fo^ f : — 

In this verse the singular "w*:p£H::" of the following would seem to have 
been mistaken for two different birds :— 

"mx: $4$d£r> q^m % str-tt f — jtptjttw 2 

The mx as the mythological mount or vehicle of ^fa%ir should therefore 
be this Pheasant and not the Peacock but here too the position has often 
been misunderstood. 

The Monal has been mentioned as JTrofefw (fear 'living in heaven, i.e., 
in the Himalayas' or 'shining') in verse 26 of W%^rr^ 3 and as "3^ 
w tfk" or m^j Jftr (mwmx) in rftw^p, 4 described as :— 

"3**Rfrft MWlR+1 qWT Wft ^<t\< \ [*\ foTTf^ l" 

It is said to pray to the sun morning and evening, referring to the whistl- 
ing calls of the bird, quite unlike the %^rfr of the Peacock related to 
thundering clouds, "tppnw air* %<d<if*i" refers to the rather longish 
cinnamon-chestnut tail between the wings. The name g=P)ra5 has its 
analogue in Persian— "Murgh-i-Zarreen", the Golden Cock, for this 
Pheasant. 

C. TRAGOPANS, BLOOD PHEASANTS & PARTRIDGES 

1. "The Horned Pheasants or Tragopans are amongst the most beauti- 
fully coloured of all game-birds, the males being more or less clad in red, 
with white or grey spots, and armed with a stout spur. The male has an 

1. 2.10.47. 

2. 3tTo H.46. 

3. No. 511. 

4. No. 159. 
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occipital crest of lengthened feathers and two elongate erectile sub-cylin- 
drical fleshy horns one from above each eye; these usually lie concealed 
by the crest, and are only erected when the bird shows off. There is 
also a brilliantly coloured apron-shaped gular wattle or lappet, that can 
be spread or withdrawn at pleasure." They have a bleating call in the 
breeding season (Hume & Oates). 

The Crimson Horned Pheasant is mostly crimson above and below, 
spotted over with white black-edged ocelli. The horns are larger in the 
breeding season, at times over three inches in length. The Western Horned 
Pheasant generally resembles the crimson variety though it has less of red 
and more of black in its plumage. Its names in Hindi are €P\ fTM (Horned 
Pheasant), farjTH (fr. Persian a head-ornament, and w beautiful : or 
by fusion from Sansk. ftFR: fire and ^fTPT a goat; ("^gTTT: yfa: — 
3unfc stfrcRcnRH 1 .93) , and .q^R ( corrupted from M a goat, fsnSTisshr, itfoft) . 
The bird is undoubtedly a f*T, and the Lahore Edition of the : tow%tt 
has frr? for a kind of faffed bird, but there is no such word in the dictiona- 
ries, ^mtz, 6.43 has srtt (a goat) instead, so that w: in is evidently a 
mistake for sNk 1 (a goat). The Tragopan has not only a pair of horns but 
also the bleat of a goat, and ^PfR or spr as a bird is no other than the 
Tragopan. The ^w^m mentions *r'asa Himalayan bird : 

JT^fa^TRSJ 3FPTt ^ frrrfoj: ll" 36.3. 
It is also a bird of the woods on the banks of the Tamasa in the *4^<"" - 

"firerfof srrapjcj.riifefa-: 

5WrRT?^W ^T^T: T — SRtsrnTTfR^, . Gh. 9. 

In the latter case the term ^ can also mean 'sweet-voiced', but looking 
to the g-eneral sense of the passage it would appear to be a bird-name. Yet 
another possible name for it may be ^rfe as a kind of bird given in 
WTpft?r ("^pfeF5 JTsrrgf") which is from ^ will, determination or 
(^^ra>rfeRftTf^:— ^rs^T^rsub voce ^5) and^rfe a stick i.e. a horn 
in the case of a bird; cf. ;rfer^ and ^rf^ for the Water Cock which carries 
a red, flat, horny shield projecting from the head. JRprfe thus means a 
bird which can erect its horn-like appendages at will; cf. the meaning of 
^3 in :— 

— ^tfK'ZT^PtafJTCT?, 4.4.5. 
Being a kind of Partridge or game-bird it has been declared fit for sacrifice 



1. as a bird-name occurs in fwanffTTT, 1.151.43 where 4iniH is a clear 

mistake for n *< \^ 
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2. M. Williams renders 3*TOf^ as the Common Cock (Phasianus 
gallus) which appears to be incorrect, for Emperor Jehangir describes a 
bird under the name of -^r^r in his Memoirs 2 and his description fully 
agrees with that of the Tragopan. frw: means 'resembling a flower" and 
is evidently an extempore or off-hand Urdu rendering of Sansk. yaroyr 
(bird like a flower). This last name also means a spotted bird (j^Ta spot, 
referring to the spotted body of the Crimson Horned Pheasant) but 
looking to the colour pattern of the bird the first may well be the intended 
meaning, JSTW again, (ysr flower or spot and body) a bird in the list 
quoted from tor in the ff?*r%rT (srsstaw-enfrr p. 1018) appears to be this 
bird just as ^T*rof the same list is clearly the Ostrich which not only has 
long legs and neck like a came] but also only two toes like him. The 
Ostrich must have been known as an imported bird. It is evidently the 
Camel Crane of the Chinese Traveller, Ju-Kua, who mentions it in his 
description of the Chinese and Arab trade of the 12- 13th century. 3 

3. The Blood Pheasant is noted for the unusually large number of 
spurs he wears on his legs— two to four and even five of them. The female 
also has two on each leg. WWofTO (fr. sir. hurting or *rrc strong; cf. 
sre for the Grey Partridge and ssrfoff for the Cock) and tfkqre* (having spurs 
resembl ing a plough-share; cf. xtvrfv) of the list of Himalayan birds in 
totjut, 118, 54 probably refer to this bird. His voice is 'a peculiar cry 

thC SqUCal ° f the Kite ' (S ' Baker ) and the vernacular names 
like ferftfir (cf. f^w for kite) and m& (cf. fro, for the Kite) seem to 
point to the bird's original Sanskrit names like ferr-p^ or ^m-^z 
which have now been lost. 

4. Another bird to claim the names srore and #CTT? is the 
Red Spur-fowl of the Nepal Terai (and related forms occurring in other 
parts of the country) which too is armed with two to four spurs in the 
male and one or two in the female. It is known as 'Sarva' in Tamil 
country. The propriety of these names would seem to lie in the fact that 
both the Cock and the hen of the Blood-Pheasant and the Red Spur-fowl 
are furnished with spurs whereas in the Common Junglefowl the male 
alone bears this character. The Peacock Pheasant, however, also carries 
two or more spurs but he is better named afo^iW after the protection the 
hen gives to her chicks who walk under the cover of her broad tail. Again, 
the Red spur-fowl, though a member of the Partridge group, looks like a 
smaUfowl and might well have been known in Sanskrit as J*j*tr (<mm, 
sf^KT'T W) . Its Hindi name is indeed stet ^ft (the small jungle fowl) . 

!. Presumably on the basis of a lexical equation like j^tr: <*f*j which, 
however, is correct m a way inasmuch as the horned bird is big enough to^pass for a kind of 
Cock. 

2. Tuzuk-i-Jehangiri; Vol. II. 221.. 

3. Penzer's Ocean of Story- Vol. I. 

4. HK = ^, and the latter term has actually been used for the Cock's spur 
in the expression cTra^r" in zrerfar^ij at p. 296. But the corres- 
ponding passage of fa^SJTTfrlT; 1.151, 42-48 reads SfTTTT?. 
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5. The Mountain Quail (10") found only within certain areas in the 
outer Himalayas (e.g. neighbourhood of Nainital and Mussoorie) is the 
PiRctd* (v.l. PiPwfa+i) of tot and Mm\ of 5^ and +<rHS+^i ("PiPwii 
Prfoirfw" — a bird breeding on the mountains; cf. y+^ufa+i, jiinw etc. as 
bird names) . ^"IM|4 equates Pi Run with niPwid* and gives M<5d«ii$ (^rat ? ) 
as an alternative. In its behaviour it closely resembles the Bustard-Quail 
as it refuses to fly until almost trodden upon, pitching into the grass again 
after a short flight, and would therefore appear to be the of sTrawsr, 
3r9rMreTC 121 . See Section D paras 5-10 for Bustard-Quails. 

6. The Hill Partridges are confined to the Himalayas only and do 
not occur in the plains or the peninsula of India. Their call is a low soft 
whistle, single or double, quite unlike the call of the Grey and Black 
Partridges. Unlike these again, they normally perch on trees. The Common 
Hill Partridge and the Rufous-throated Partridge, as also some of the 
varieties of the Eastern Himalayas, are known in Hindi by the name fTJTT. 
M. Williams gives sr^frfw (?r^ = fitsr = fm) and the %m*ft has s^rcfsfq- for 
a Partridge, both obvious synonyms. Now the term fm in a 3f^tff[ may 
optionally st?r>d first as y^nn: or ftPT^:, 1 so that f^rfinr would be the same 
as Ps4^=k and this latter would seem to have given us the bird's Hindi name, 
fT3n (fsFT-ftw-pR-ff^T, M^-ftfTT-frjTr ?) . Apart from this inexpert playing 
with etymology there is a reason for this Sanskrit name to denote the Hill 
Partridge, viz., that both Lord Siva and this bird, being permanent 
residents of the Himalayas, are supposed to be born companions. f9T*fsnr 
(or finmr) may therefore denote the Hill Partridge. 

7. The Chukar is a beautiful Partridge of an ashy and buff colour with 
a black gorget and red bill and feet. It is rather lucky in that it has been 
allowed practically to retain its Sanskrit name in English 2 . is said 
to be a bird resembling a ^reftr ("sww^'fe:" — on TO?). The 
Seesee Partridge stands nearest to the ^pk in physical characters and shares 
a common habitat in the hills of the Punjab even taday. In olden times it 
may well have ranged along the hilly country further east. It, therefore, 
appears to be the ^q^; of tot, and JT^Twrer : — 

#wM^:'' 3.178.7. 
and ^Pk are again mentioned together in a very ancient work : 

"dmtH+kiuij ^K^Wq-"— $m %rr , 1 74 

is also the Sheldrake (Art. 84-C). 



1. Panini 2.2.35. 

2. According to poetic tradition, based upon the bird's habit of roosting on open ground 
at night, the ^WtK is said to be greatly devoted to the moon and to live upon moon- beams. 
The epithet ^°Fl <.>icf applied to a man or woman implies his or her intense desire to 
look constantly at the beautiful moon-like face of the beloved and has no relation to the 
shape of the eyes: m ^ fa tnTRTzr ^nftspmrfa^ I StTT «Klf}HI %8 ^ + KIHd<W4 H 
— ^TOrf^rpTC, 77.50; see also ib. 76.11 and 93.45. 
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8. The Black and GreyTartridges of north India are f^rfafrTC or simply 
fafcTT (v.l. faMr) and jfkfdRK or ^ft^rw respectively, and have been well- 
known in Sanskrit literature from the Rgveda onwards. The former has 
given its name to the #Ri<l^«T^di of the Yajur Veda (hence called also 
JTP3PT:) and the connected ^hni and strow. The beautiful verses of the 
fasrgw of the Rgveda addressed to the +fo«M, a bird of the farmlands who 
'sticks to the farmer as close as he can' have been given in the Introduc- 
tion and need not be repeated here. HKH>< IFgw (1.19.8) advises the 
flesh of the plump and contented-looking Grey Partridge (+Pm^<h ) to be 
fed to a baby-boy at his srasrpJR ceremony if the parents want him to grow 
up in opulence as a well-fed and happy young man. Other names for the 
Grey Partridge are ^rr^r ("*ii^?f) fa*=rt?r:" and therefore a bird living in 
such country. In this sense, the term probably also means the Himalayan 
Snow Partridge, a bird of the snow-line, another type of srr^r country), 
and^twfirftrT (^fw grey). The Black Partridge is also f^TST ( of veriegated 
or spotted plumage) and its spotted plumage is accurately described in 
the WTepr 1 . The name fa?nra as an adnoun would also include the 
Painted Partridge which occurs south of the Gangetic plain. 

9. The Grey Partridge or +fa="»M, being always associated with crops 
and his breeding season falling in spring (March-April), he is dedicated 
to the beneficent deities, the «rpt: and to the deity presiding over the 
spring season : — 

"sTflfri ^ftrs^T:" _VS. 24, 38; TS. 5.5.16. 
"STvFcTTT ^fqi^vTnTvTHrT" —Ibid. 24.20 

The Black Partridge, firfak, continues to breed till July when the rains set 
in and Nothern Painted Partridge, and allied form, begins to breed with 
the break of the rains and this fact coupled with its black colour accounts 
for naming this bird either for the rain-deity or the ^ST: — 

•nufw fcrfarta;" —VS. 24, 20, 

"Tjjmt fcTftTft" —TS. 5.5.16 
As food for the prowling snake: — 

"Wfrt JTfcf^T fa%f\*% *PtW —Ibid. 24.36 

10. The Kayah or Swamp Partridge occurs from the Gangetic alluvial 
plain eastwards. It is known as ^m. in Bengal and *tS."U ( J facTO-ffafrTT? ) 
in Assam. It is brown above with buffy white bars and white to pale 
buff below. The male has only short blunt spurs but is the most pugna- 
cious of all the Francolin Partridges. It is probably the ffafcTTof TO? as the 
brief description of it in ^TS¥T?T, 

agrees very well with the colour pattern of the birds's plumage. ^PcTTisr, 
8,20 mentions three different Partridges according to the commentator 



1. 5.5.4.6. 
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and a proper reading of the verse 1 gives the three names as ( 1 ) ^faftTft 
(2) ferfirfTrfr, the great fighter (q^<rfsw wtsfirqw^) and (3) "rkfirfirfr and 
of these the first two are said to be of equal value with the third 
for purposes of augury. Now fcT, i.e., <JtM«<s is a kind of grass or water 
reed (<fhT*T*r— M.W.) and the name ^PdRiR therefore points to the Swamp 
Partridge which keeps to and breeds in elephant grass, "sal", etc. either 
close alongside some swamp or water-course... (F.B.I 2nd ed.). 

1 1. The Himalayan Snow-Cock is a huge Partridge with a variegated 
plumage of white, buff, black and chestnut. It is 28 inches long and often 
weighs upto six pounds, i.e. four times as much as the Common Grey 
Partridge or*Ri^i<i. It is thus not only the largest Partridge known but its 
flesh also is 'one of the best for the table' and far superior to that of the 
Grey and Black Partridges. It thus appears to be <jfro (firi%fr) of the lexicons 
for 3lr<55 means 'the largest or best' and the Snow-Cock is both. In the 
following synonymy: — 

" - •• .^TO^ fcu%Tt I 

3ft*5 irfT# cuTT 3THdJWUfT ll" 

srfro is clearly a descriptive epithet for the best or largest Partridge, the 
best kind of pepper and the best amongst the metals, viz. copper. The 
Napali name for the bird is TO or «fro which like Hindi srter for the 'was- 
herman' are perhaps corruptions from <rfro. In Kashmir it is known as wtt 
which is the same as mju, described as a bird with variegated plumage:— 

"f^?nf?5 *ft" — sp?<T£f>"t*r 

The name *Pf3T is certainly for a kind of Partridge and probably belongs to 
the Snow-Cock as the lexicon gives it with other names for Partridges, t^pr 
also means 'lofty or excellent' and is quite in line with ifos for the bird. 
*f*r is included with the Quail, Grouse, Grey Partridge and other birds 
in a medical formula for elephants in sickness by HH*>M in 3frq i qjfe . 

12. The Snow-Partridge is known as w^run in Hindi, which is from 
Sanskrit srnfpr, an adnoun for the Grey Partridge of the Plains. This name 
indicates a dry region more or less poor in trees, and it is quite under- 
standable that two different birds of the Partridge family inhabiting dry 
territory, one in the plains and the other above .the snow-line in the 
Himalayas, should share a common name. Another Hindi name for it is 
$m, probably from Mwc (^m-^tc-st '? ) , a synonym for ^Pt^gf in the 
tt^ttc and, therefore, of ^rrpr also, ^nr is 'fire and brightness' and the 
name refers to the bright red bill and feet of the Snow-Partridge (^sft *nfar- 

D. QUAILS & BUSTARD-QUAILS. 

1. Science recognizes two kinds of Quails, viz., (i) true or four-toed Quails 
belonging to the Order Gallinae, and (ii) the three-toed Bustard Quails, 



1. Quoted under Art. 54. 
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placed in the Order Hemipodii, but as there is a general similarity of 
appearance common to both they have been distinguished and named 
separately in Sanskrit in accordance with their size and habits. =stt^ and g^er 
divide the true Quails into three varieties, viz., 3*fr, and s*#c or ^raffw, 
and place the Bustard Quails in a single group as (fr. v& small) since 
they are the "most diminutive of the game-birds". This point is made clear 
in the : — 

"#if?OT^ <Tfa ^n^ft *PT: JT: l" 

The name lfo> has variants like ^rafe, etc., and is similarly synony- 
mous with enffpPT, etc. Owing to this confused spelling mistakes have 
crept into some printed texts of the above two Samhitas. All the names 
seem however to be derived from root and probably refer to the quick 
running movement of these plump little, almost tailless, birds on the ground 
like a rolling ball. 

2. The largest in the series of true Quails is the Common or Grey 
Quail (about 8") and next to it are the Black-breasted or Rain Quail 
(about 7") and the Blue-breasted Quail (5.5"). The first is the ^ and the 
other two are ^f^T of TO? as explained by wnfw?rT : — 

" arfd4> l ^Fmi u MM--d<ih .... WMH =td<*>l<* 3^141 

It is thus clear that the feminine ^R-T has been deliberately applied to 
the smaller Quails. *&$>\ also holds ^> and to be different species, 
" 4td*l4d'hd yfcft". smwftr has 3^fr and ^fim for different birds in the list of 
thirteen individual names for as many kinds of birds. TOTOT and WTffW 
also regarded the two as different. If the Grey Quail is srfT srirT, the other 
two are^^TT srzr (fr. Telugu fw small) in Hindi. 

3. The equations " ^M<3<-IW I ^W and "^Rrtt ftwfw^t FtTcT" of ta*i«s*"h 
give merely descriptive epithets and if 4>M<sMl is 'a bird that favours culti- 
vated fields' it would apply to the Grey Quail which always prefers wheat 
and barley fields to grass or jungle. It also fights like others of the group 
with its wings and m&fttft would thus apply to all fighting Quails (see Art. 
27 for a further discussion of this equation) . f^rftpjft (having the sectarian 
mark of a t^re) probably refers to the buff coronal streak and supercilia 
common to these birds. The equations are therefore not specific for any 
particular bird or birds in the Quail group. 

4. The Bush-Quails (6"-7") "resemble Quails in size, but differ widely 
from them, and, to some extent, agree better with the Partridges in struc- 
ture and habits. ...armed in the males with a blunt tubercular spur" 
(Oates). They are great fighters and fight even with greater rancour and 
clamour than the Grey Partridge (Hume and Marshall). It is to be noted 



1. Based upon the r ule— sfl W I 1 fa rlTOTTfiTTfcfa^TFRt Tp?" — SPHT. 3.5.7. 
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that the Grey, the Blue-Breasted and the Black-breasted Quails have no 
spur at all. These differences had certainly been noticed by the ancients 
and they therefore differentiated the Bush-Quails as 3<fft or =idTR*. ^"IM|4 
describes mfo as "^T^^TT'n^:" i.e. 'a little Partridge' and the lexical synony- 
my, qcfffrin-M+ft^^:" — +<?4i+|!ii ) brings out the same fact. The expressions ar^T- 
+fa^>M and <h^i^-<h mean the same thing and the equation "^H+l tftMi-jfd" 
— few^WT, fully corresponds to the one from ^FTffYw. But it shows that 
the Bush Quails came later to be looked upon as varieties oferra' (srnrer — 
sraTTra^). The names ztffc and wffe therefore belong to the Rock and 
Jungle Bush Quails of North India. As a result of their inclusion into the 
group, however, they came to be distinguished as ql^r-and »rfTWr-5n«f 
(see below). ^FIT and ^iqfa*i should be simply a wild as against a pet or 
domesticated Quail, as all, except the Rock Bush Quail, live in the Jungles. 

The above four-fold division of these seemingly similar birds as noted 
in para 1 above is indeed creditable to the Indians of at least two thous- 
and years ago, for they must have been distinguished long before and 
5^ adopted the classification in their works. 

5. The Bustard-Quails, including the species called Button-Quails, 
have only three toes and lack the hind toe. Outwardly they bear a close 
resemblance to the true Quails but are definitely smaller in size. They are 
the of tot and wtrr of the 3Tsr. *%TT. The Bustard-and Button-Quails 
together with the Rock-and Jungle and Bush-Quails came later to be 
classified into four varieties of as follows : — 

— ^^U|N|4 on g*pT 

q%?ft iMs^ qr>f^t ii " 

— mWPTST and SF^Rrf^faw. 

The first question to be decided in this connection is whether the names 
are related to the colour-pattern — which is very variable in all members 
of the group — or to the habitat of the birds. Considering however the facts 
(i) that animals and birds have been divided into srnprr: and 3rmT: accord- 
ing as they occupy dry and wet zones respectively, and (ii) that their food 
values, from the point of view of medicine, are related to the habitat, it 
would appear that the above names also refer to the type of country 
favoured by these little birds. The name *rk^ in the second verse has an 
alternative reading of ijfw under "wr" in the atm-fl^^ i and also in 
TT^rftw (Bom. Edn.) and the latter (tfe) appears to be the correct 
reading. In the first place, the term >rfar cannot be related to any particular 
type of country and can only refer to the colour of the bird's plumage, 
but in this case it would seem to come in conflict with qfcf^ in a similar 
sense (i.e. of the colour of the pale variety of sugarcane). Secondly if T>f^ 
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is taken in the sense of 'having a jof mark on the head, the term would 
apply almost to all Quails which cannot have been intended. It is there- 
fore suggested that the four names including Jrfcf? should be interpreted 
with reference to the type of land favoured by the birds. As all the 
Bustard-Quails have similar habits and confine themselves to grass-land or 
crops including sugar-cane, they would fall within the and qfa?^ groups 
and it is difficult to pick out birds which prefer hills (ftft) or sandy areas 
to grass or crops. In other words no Bustard Quails can be classified as 
or TT^W and one is forced to include both the species of Bush Quails of 
North India in this so-called group to complete the series. Bush-Quails 
are definitely smaller than the common Quail and therefore came to be 
treated as varieties of 5TR'. The equation "<riN+l 5Tf5rr^r:" fully bears this out 
and they are actually known as <=r?T in Hindi. This view finds further 
support from the fact that the generic names of and gsjcr for Bush- 
Quails, viz., sRfffar and ^fk, have been completely omitted from unrspprsr 
and a^rdPtfow . The following classification is based on the above consider- 
ations. 

(1) q+g<T*Tre— the Rock Bush-Quail (7") which avoids forest hills and 

dense vegetation, and is chiefly found in sandy or rocky 
ground. It is one of the ^ffr group and is the wre^F of the 
equation "<HH+1 ^tMl&Tcr:". 

(2) AfT* *mr — The Jungle Bush-Quails (6") which frequents hills (ftfft), 

thick bush and forest. Another member of the group. 

(3) <faf*?TFr— the Button-Quails (5.5"-6.5") of the Indo-Gangetic plain 

and lower Himalayas found in young sugarcane (y>f ) and 
borders of cultivation (Stuart Baker) . 

(4) ?^TR— The Bustard-Quails (6"-6.5") chiefly found in grass or low 

bush. Their local names are after the names of grass, e.g., 
the Burmese Bustard-Quail is fdf<H+ (fr. <m) in Nepal and 
Bihar; the Common Bustard-Quail is ^3T or (kinds of 
grass) in North India and Ratnagiri; and the Calcutta 
Bustard-Quail is also f^T. 

The only improvement that this classification makes upon that of the old 
authorities is that the original srre group has been divided into and qfa?^ 
corresponding to the Bustard-and Button-Quails of Stuart Baker (in F.B.I.) . 
Curiously enough s^w felt sure about the >rfT^ and Ttwvf but not about s«TT 
and qfaf*> which are the true 5TTC of ^rtp and for he says, 

6. The ^FTfPftr gives a few additional and odd names, probably of 
Prakritic origin and also perhaps corrupt in spelling which need not detain 
us, but two of them 3>f*T: (fft ? ) and J ura;: are probably connected with 
the breeding habits of the Bustard-Quails. These live chiefly in grass and 
low bush but are seldom seen, except when disturbed. The bird then rises 
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at one's feet, flies for about ten or fifteen yards, and drops again into the 
grass, whence it can very seldom be flushed for a second time. They differ 
in another respect as well from the true Quails. The ordinary conduct 
of the sexes is reversed during the period ofincubation and it is the females 
who "do al| the courting; they fight with rival females, for the favour and 
possession of the males, to whom they relegate the care and incubation of 
the eggs and the up-bringing of the young. One hen will apparently go on 
laying eggs as long as she can find a supply of males to incubate them...". 
(Smythies, S. Baker and others). 

7. In respect of the breeding habits of these birds Hume cites a state- 
ment by Jerdon that the Indians knew them, a fact which is clearly reflect- 
ed in the names given to the female and the male birds in the ^^ i, viz. 
^ and yrn*: respectively. The first may mean (i) 'having a defective 
hand or limb' from jfw or tft, "f^'-ro, and the name should refer to 
a Bustard Quail which is short of one toe, or(ii) as an abbreviation of 
FT^r' 1 — 'harlot' in reference to the breeding habits of the female. This is 
no doubt a little 'far-fetched and may not stand the scrutiny of grammar 
but the name for the male bird is very suggestive of this latter sense. JTrc* 
(with ffi^^r; c f. ' wr^: fj% wra"— |»prcr) is a half-witted, hen-pecked 
or servile youth and refers to the jilted male Bustard left in charge of eggs 
and young. 

8. Finally, the skulking habits of Bustard-Quails as a group have given 
us the very ancient name of 5t>tt 2 for them. fsr^rft has '% ~NMlmfa % *p*" and 
the name is from root m, 5ft<T, 'disappearance'. The skulking habit after 
the first flight, is so persistent that they prefer to be caught by the hand 
or even hammered to death at the place of hiding rather than escape by 
taking wing again (Hume and others), and naturally they fall an easy prey 
to the prying fox. This peculiar trait of these birds and the employment of 
dogs to make them rise again, if possible, have been described in wfr* 

?r -*™prr sht m m^mr (-% ? ) fsra^t^r u (6.32-33) 

The Indian Button-Quail is known as fflWT (sik, im in Hindi. The 
Indian fox is known to eat small birds so that wfarur is (wtqTfwT a fox in 
^n^k) a fox that eats the <=ftaT birds. In the ^fFT. *t%rr '^fmTw' 3 is dedicated 
to the Asvins, "wfaw mfcn:" 24.36 which helps to connect the story of the 
Asvins saving the life of a Quail so often mentioned in the Rgveda (1.1 17. 
16;1I8.8; etc.). The enemy of the fcwas of course but the term 
apparently included the fox, for %srri%fsr on m (8.235) explains as " W . 
snrfjr," and the of the Veda was most probably a Bustard-Quail. In 
1. $<i^n J f^TCT— =^.23. Cf. Prakrit wfm— rotten. 

2- This.is a most appropriate name for these birds: cf. WW tt ^H ?#T*Rf FTRT — 
^Tftm, 1.1. GO, i.e. the disappearance of a thing previously observed is $ft<T:. 
3. STrTTand 5T>mr are mentioned in t. ■HTgd l, 5.5.18 and 21. 
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saving one from a fox, the Asvins defeated the mischief of the latter, and, 
seen in this light, the propriety of naming the 5t>mr for them with of 
course a touch of humour becomes quite clear. 

9. Quail fighting, as a royal sport, is described in hhuWw, 2,253 where 
three varieties of wild birds are named +^<H (from damp areas; cf. , 
TT^sr (from the Vindhya territories, cf. inWl+m for a Quail), and THpr 
together with three home-bred hybirds of the first and second degrees. As 
the wild varieties are said to interbreed in captivity it is highly probable 
that they all belong to the group of Bustard Quails, the females of which 
are great fighters. In any case it is not possible to fix the identity of the 
species particularly because the nomenclature has undergone considerable 
change under Dravidian influence — Jrmterrcr being a South-Indian work. 

10. Like many other birds the Quails too have contributed their 
share to sacred and other literature. The ^fim has the distinction of being 
mentioned in the Rgveda with the Asvins as their protectors, and in the 
Vaj. Samhita with its enemy, the ftm^T. It has furnished a beautiful 
illustration to the logician in "^sjw^ ^m", and a picture of helplessness 
against superior force in : — 

■ "siMMWIrNpti'dr *mRv% 

f% tpf f^Tr^frfcTT% I — ^M'cnHlsre, 8.8. 

Against this last may be set the resourcefulness of the little <ni"*t$u| (Bus- 
tard-Quail) in the ?rjifa^rRFfr (168) which not only successfully avoided 
the attack of the Falcon but, by a sudden manoeuvre, also brought about 
the latter's death. The ^d-Mid^r (35) is a replica of the story of H«mw and 
snff^T in the Mahabharata with Quails as the principal actors. The story 
of the Quail and the Crow in the Hitopadefa illustrates the evil conse- 
quences of keeping bad company (section 3, story 5). 
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MAGAPODES 

No bird of this family occurs within India proper. 
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These birds as a class are the WW, wNT, or wtarfim, the females being *frr 
and the male juror in Sanskrit. Generally speaking they are regarded as 
smaller varieties of Quail and have, therefore, been considered in the 
combined article on Quails and Bustard-Quails —No. 55D. 
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Waterhens including the Rails, Crakes and Coot 



Waterhens proper 



Coot 



Small in size of medium size 

3TRT f^ft^TT, 

few White-breasted Moorhen 



of la 



rge size 



waterhen 
WOT, 



Purple coot 
or Moorhen 



Water-cock 



Note— The meaning of <ttk^ (v.l.TRo) as ^PrpfH- has been missed in 
M.W. and other lexicons except f^Rfh The commentators of the 
uwm and Tfm also have overlooked it. See para 9 of the article. 
1. All these birds are comprised within the general term srfrpj? and 
possibly also >ttk<*pt in Sanskrit (para 9 below) . The Rails and Crakes 
which resemble slim chickens are the smallest of the group and are much 
alike in their habits. They spend the day among reeds and rushes and 
come out to feed early mornings and late evenings. They are the srcj-f^jft^T 
(tiny water birds resembling a chicken) of and sn^pfffft of^. The 
Blue-breasted Banded Rail and the Banded Crake arc the f?RR> (^-f-^nfr, 
frequenting water near the bank?) or ferr^ (having painted bands on 
the body) of +?4£+)!(i : — 

"ipPTKt fwir: f^i^tr?: (fwr?W: ?)" 
2. The larger birds like the Moorhen, the Purple Moorhen, etc. are 
^■S^ properly so called- and each of them has one or more specific names 
as well. The Moorhen looks like a full-sized black chicken and is found 
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in the vicinity of thick cover near water, cultivated fields or gardens. It is 

the f^TT 3Mf^f€t ("sPTTfTT SRf^f^f^T^^") of *<rMfi*"lw. 

3. The White-breasted Waterhen, most remarkable for its "atrocious" 
and ' roaring" calls, and named for this reason %*nre in *TOT and is 
one of the commonest water-birds of India, found wherever water is 
surrounded by a certain amount of thick cover. It is a dark coloured bird 
with white forehead, foreneck, breast and abdomen. 

4. The Purple Moorhen is a large blue and purple-coloured bird with 
a red bill and shield and red legs and feet, found in reedy marshes and 
lotus-lakes, walking about over the partially submerged weeds and floating 
lotus leaves and "on the whole the bird is comparatively seldom seen un- 
less beaten out of cover." From its striking colour and size it is "one of 
the greatest ornaments of our marshes" and, it may be added, of our 
tanks with lotuses and reedy margins. Not quite so noisy as the White- 
breasted Waterhen, it has a variety of loud calls. It feeds on tender shoots 
of the lotus, other water-plants and on the rice crop. Sanskrit nomenclature 
for these two birds is closely allied with certain names for the Pea-cock, 
the Black-Ibis and the Hawk-Cuckoo and they are considered in the 
following paragraphs. 

5. 3^,^,^, and m^, as bird-names of obscure etymology would 
seem to be inter-related in some way, the first three from root 3^ and the 
last from root^, and an attempt is made here to distinguish and allocate 
the terms to their respective owners with the help of lexical synonymies 
not a few of which havesacrificedperspicuityforthesakeofbrevity.lt 
may even be doubted whether the authors themselves had a clear idea of 
what they meant to define, and there is reason to believe that some of 
them at least have merely tried to summarize and compress what they 
found in the older but more detailed lexicons. Or it may be that they 
proceeded on the assumption that the names were too common and well- 
known to call for any elucidation. 

(i) 3^_the Peacock and Hawk-Cuckoo : 

(a) 3T?^, a 35? bird in^f> corresponding to STcJjg, in is the 
Hawk-Cuckoo (Art. 37). 

(b) "3r^3 FiR^itfft^TsrT'— |r, f*w. 

( c ) "sRfff Hrfa^wr iprsnfraiT'i jinw"— iTfcft. 

(d) 3f^: STcfl, ^i5r^»5^ — ws*n4f%^rafor. 

( e ) — Peacock; gallinule — M. Williams. 

mm*s in (c) and (d) is the Peacock and^Tf in (d) the Hawk-Cuckoo 
and Peacock. Both have a traditional relationship with the dark rain- 
cloud. If the one welcomes it with his loud calls, the other begs of it, 
equally vociferously, a few drops of water. It is interesting to note that 
*Mg also means a rain-cloud. M. W.'s rendering of as a Gallinule can 
on fy refer to the Purple Moorhen as *TW§r which means the indigo which 
yields the blue colour. 
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(ii) — "Probably = Datyuha in the Ramayana" (M.W.). Although 
this word occurs more than once in the Ramayana it is surprising 
that the older lexicons and even Apte do not give it. From the 
context, however, it appears to be the White-breasted Waterhen. 
The term occurs as an alternative reading for zmg in some editions 
but as the latter means both the Hawk-Cuckoo and the above 
Waterhen one has to deduce the meaning from the context. See 
examples given later, 
(iii) ?lcfg-the Hawk-Cuckoo, the Black Ibis the White-breasted 
Waterhen, and the Purple Moorhen, each with a specific epithet. : 

(a) ?lc^: =i>M*«6=t>:— 3trt. «iU+«ll*fl gives +M+<Jd+ as v.l. and explains 

as 'black-necked' and ^n+ud* as 'having black feathers. 
xm*fW etar, on the other hand, explains the former as "*T# 
nfo"* IWtsw"— one that calls during the rainy season. 

(b) WIW: — srfa. rVdmftl which gives as v.l. and 
explains both like ftfkninl, and as "Jf^rfir 3tr^ STr^:" zmg 
in this last sense is the Hawk-cuckoo but mw; or ^MWd 
zmj is the Black Ibis for which see Art. 80. According to the 
explanation in w«nft ftaT, *m+ua st^, as a homonym, should 
also be the Hawk-cuckoo and the White-breasted Waterhen 
both of which are very vocal during the rains. 

(c) Jfr?*-^— KW+cMiH ; with "msrfr sffW fsq-fr" the name can 
signify the Hawk-cuckoo if this etymology is parallel to "s^rfr 

These two equations make it quite clear that STcJj? as Wfr„ the 
Hawk-Cuckoo, is quite different from the or 
5T?^ which is the Black Ibis. This makes the TPTTWt gloss on 
t>M* u 6 as "*T% wrfaST#r" untenable, 
(e) "tiM^'wg, <si^ *?rf=rs % 

and pr^s. 

This synonymy is final on the question of interpretation of 
♦iiw or sfr^pro both of which, as applied to the different 
birds, simply mean 'black necked'. The Black Ibis, the Magpie 
Robin, the Large Pied -Wagtail and the Peacock are the 
birds meant here and everyone of them has an entirely black 
or blue neck. 

(f) "3T5T^?g ff ^ i?n?^?v&f;:" — sr^rfr and <HPdw . 

This places the identity of WTO; beyond doubt, as 

srerPT* in the present context is no other than the Black Ibis. 

The Kod also calls persistently like the Hawk-Gu ckoo, and expressions like "jtrTc^- 
TO <^W— ^WWft^ 4.3 for the former make it highly probable that 
*TR*?T?iT^ is the latter bird. 
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(g) "ftrfd+"6^ sic^:"; " <i^iHid3. sft fa^n g. 

With ftrfir for 'black' the first equation stands for the Black 
Ibis, and ftrfo for 'white' it is for the White-breasted Water- 
hen; see ¥hM+ u 6 below. The second equation calls, for no 
remarks. 

(h) "Ki'MW tr^" — w^^^riH and M.W. 

(i) " ST^qg: 

This refers to (1) the Black Ibis, (2) the Hawk Cuckoo 
and (3) the White-breasted Waterhen (sicJTrf and mm are 
explained later in this article), 
(j) "^^Tc^"; "fff* HtKmJT— jpr, itfoft etc. 

The first as ''^n *PTfo" is applied both to the Hawk- 
Cuckoo and the above Waterhen, while the second seems 
to refer to the Waterhen alone as it is actually known 
as ¥Tp? trrejV in Bengali and '^Tf*' is clearly from iff*. This 
name or epithet has been explained by in his notes on the 
3H^ror^ of tr^:— "iff*: ^rrafam: I wffrH i: iff*r:" The 
second part of this is fully descriptive of the call-notes of the 
white-breasted Waterhen during the breeding season, actually 
described as "roars, hiccups and cackles" by EHA. The call of 
the Hawk-Cuckoo on the other hand does not at all resemble 
a "hiccup" or fff*r. This helps us to fix iff* SRijg for the 
Waterhen, and hi<4+<*m$ for the Hawk-Cuckoo, 
(iv) (a) >pt| is equated with in srs^fcRmrfw and M.W., and with 
(1) or the Hawk-Cuckoo and (2) a kind of deer in 

f%*xt ?TPK. In view of the fact that deer-names like X"%, *W 
and Trsffa are associated with the Purple Coot or Purple 
Moorhen as a kind of ?Tc^ it would appear that m% (^-^tT^ 
to conceal or hide) also refers to that bird and its identity with 
cpftffr in ffpfr sr^ *TTT? is incorrect, 
(b) "*f=™tei 3 sren^fr, apt, *i^<^ 5T^|" — 

"srwr^f^ ^3=f=r: (*t=M«: ?) — f^Rit 
"^R^t 3r5R^:FrRr" — o^n^r 

"TSiTO^RS* (SRrqgt ? ) £KI«M") 

""flT^ = aMJIJjd in faw^cTT*T 

w^sr = *m<-% — M.W. 
All the above equations apply to the Purple Moorhen as a 
kind of ?Tc^f>. It is "one of the most beautiful birds found on 
our Indian jheels", keeps to rushes, reeds and dense lotuses, is 
averse to flying and walks upon lotus leaves and other water 
vegetation and runs to cover when disturbed ; rarely swims 
though it can swim, and has a variety of hooting, cackling 
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and hoarse calls. It is particularly noisy during the breeding 
season. In short it has beauty and behaves like a skulking 
little deer on water and fully deserves the names Jr^-STc^, 
)T^-?T^ and srsmsf-^T^ 1 . The only other birds that can 
claim these names are the Jacanas but they are small birds, 
have no skulking habits, nor loud and powerful call-notes. 
It will be seen that the so-called substantives of the lexicons are really in 
the nature of descriptive epithets and the name principally means 'a 

noisy bird' and it is only the qualifying adjectives which make it specific 
for particular birds. 

6. STctff (v.l. STOTf) is named in "?T^ft hwhw" ^f^cTT (24.25) 
for the deity presiding over the Months, and in all probability it is the 
White-breasted Waterhen which is dark or black above and a clear 
white below, and mystically represents the dark and the light halves of the 
month. Support for this view comes from the erftT. #fjf (5.5.17) where a 
tortoise is dedicated to the same deity— "trtt wr", and here too the 
back of the animal is dark-coloured and the belly a pale white so that 
wfff is the same as the sp^SiJT^. It is from this dedication that the 
bird has earned the naineiTCST 2 (knowing the month) as in the synonymy 
(iii), (i) above. 

7. In Wjt: f^: zwft^ti wrftprw"— ^T3r.fff|^rr, 24.29, again, it is the noisy 
White -breasted Waterhen with ^fa the Screech Owl or the Common Owlet 
(Art. 48) and jrt?, the Green Barbet (Art. 35), the last two being 
equally noisy birds. The alternative explanation of ?r&\ by Sayana on 
tfrT.*i%rr as £ 3KtTft°ft srcrftr:' ('living on lotus-ponds') is perfectly true of this 
Waterhen. This selection is quite apt as the noise made by these birds is 
typical of the din and uproar attending horse races. The White-breasted 
Waterhen breeds during the rains when the males "become exceedingly 
obstreperous" and their calls begin with "loud raucous grunts, croaks and 
chuckles suggestive of a bear in agony and settle down to a monotonous 
and metallic ku-wak...ku-wak or kook. . .kook. . .kook. . .On cloudy days this 
is often kept up for 15 minutes at a stretch, and calling continues more or 
less throughout the night"— Salim Ali. EHA also remarks that "the clam- 
our which this little bird can raise is something astounding". i**TTR of 

is clearly this bird but has incorrectly rendered it as the which 
however, is not a water-bird at all. 



1. Probably also ^■H<^ -gT?qg, one that gives colour or charm to a tank. In 
the synonymy— "gTc?| 3nwW: ^T^TTf ^ : arffr- fWT., 5 TW| has to be 

treated as a homonym referring to the Black Ibis ( + M<o«t^), the Purple 
Moonhen (sT^Tf), and the Hawk-cuckoo (*M<^l). ST^mf or 3TRT, 2.5.17 
gives 3T5R^3r for ^STRT^, and on 2.5.22 for <zm%. Evidently »M<.^i is also a 
homonym or merely a descriptive epithet for more than one bird. As applied to the 
: TOr^7 '3T5r' of st^rs^ means 'rain-water'. 

2. Cf. <T«rr«rt srwfEumsrt trarg tft^f^: — 

TcrjCTT, few, 22.56. 
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The above syllabification of the calls of the bird helps to identify the 
?r^ of the following verse : 

It roosts and often places its nest on low trees in the vicinity of water and 
is also "often found some distance from water". The STcJTf of *r*tRt 
spending hot hours of day in the hollow of a tree appears to be this 
bird : — 

''^If^T^^^cT^t fr5fk foqcPT" — TT HrDm a?, 9.7. 
This verse, perhaps, helps to solve the following synonymy in %m*$X: — 

that is, the name SRrsTfasr applies to two different birds viz. and tfx^ 
called respectively vkmhk (the Coot) and sn^rf? (Rails and 
Waterhen). Now wzz is the fafrsr tree (Ougeinia dalbergioides, usually a 
small tree yielding valuable wood used for various purposes including 
carts and hence its name or W^to?) and according to ^^nrfr, the 
White-breasted Waterhen occasionally does conceal itself (3nfa?rfa) in the 
hole (fw) of a tree. One of the w^HTfer birds, therefore, is this ?RJjf 
and the other, in a homonymous sense of the term(w^f^ = 3rrfe?r confused, 
snre^ — mass formation or array, i.e., a bird moving in a confused mass) 
is the Coot, the 'Wr: HtticMlP*."!:" of ^rw. 

8. Hc^ in the following examples is w^TfTfH- or according to the 
commentator and therefore, the present Waterhen : — 

"WgWT ^rJT: c^RT: +i Well: qt i 

cHTT TRfrffKTT: ^^rfe^^fcr^fer: li" <m i qu |', 2.103.43. 

' \&&{\ c4 <?l «H 1 5M =b=l I + 1 4 «l>f*KTT: I 

te*|^ttf^T ^raTOFTTfeiT: ll" TPTPTW, 15.14.25. 

The humble Waterhen and its smaller cousins have not been overlooked in 
the Epics : 

"^rHH^d^K^^^H^|[^f¥ ^^H4^d l H^^<H I ^ I ^ . . . . " 

^HKcT, 5.4.2. 

"^Rff : HK^fH#^.^4<?lt4Jd: l 

■^li+SersiT ^F#: STf^: 5^cPTrf?cTR ll" <imqu |, 4.13.8. 
"^T^a-Wft^ fTt^Tf s: l" JT^T^rreT, 3.158.56 



1. Mahabharata III. 146.44 is a similar verse probably taken over from the Rama- 
yana. Here the caret": are the Cormorants and frrw^T: the Coots. 
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9. qft<*PT (v. 1. mRw , agitated, confused), as just seen, denotes srsplpffz 
and the term probably includes almost all the members of the Rallidae 
family, excepting the Coot which is a bird of open waters, skulking about 
nervously amongst the reeds and vegetation lining the banks of rivers and 
tanks. In the following examples, the term appears to have been used in 
this comprehensive sense. They are said to be within the cane and reed- 
beds flanking a river. fofasr also figures as one of the river-side trees : 

Tir^r ^ ^^iMferr n" <mm, 4.27.23. 

v&m, 13.30 

It will be particularly noted that Kalidasa has very correctly described 
the mf<w birds as concealed within the reeds lining the 7*TT lake. 
The Saras Crane too looks for prey in such beds. qTSTW^r also mentions 
iilPo-t-H birds with other water-birds in specifying the type of country in 
which royal elephants should spend the winter months. 1 

10. The Purple Moorhen, as seen above, is srsresj or *^«-?R^l[. It 
goes under the name of *&$m in Hindi which is from Prakrit *$fm for 

HlyfkMgW (WiniTOl) the blue lotus. Sanskrit Wfa too is the blue lotus. Now 
both TRfa and also mean 'a kind of deer'. TRfa again, is one of the 
birds of diurnal habits (fe=tH<) and srrar one of the 3W*K> group, i.e., 
those which are active both by day and night, in the srfrrrcFT : — 

y^(i^+^rc^^w3fr=ij^di: 

5^t#TTO (? ) 2 T>OT ffNAMlfw II 213, 16-19. 

The list of birds in the %Wj,<i" l ( 1 18, 52) includes WT for a particular bird 
along with for the HTOT ( (nt^nr is evidently a mistake for iftaf). Thus 
Hindi ^wr*r and Sanskrit OTqT and Trsffa are names for the Purple Moorhen 
from its blue colour and association with lotus plants amongst which it 
lives and moves like a pretty little deer. 

1 1. "The Coot is a slaty black bird resembling a typical Waterhen on 
land but rather duck-like on water in the distance, with a white pointed 
bill and white horny shield covering the forehead. Gregarious by habit, it 
is always found in flocks on open sheets of water including slowly moving 
rivers. Large numbers visit India in winter when the birds collect in 



J, See ^cJniPTS p. 200. 

2. The corrupt reading of the last line can be amended with the help of «T o ?T%rr, 87.: 
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'immense herds', and on the larger jheels of North India great patches of 
water are often literally black with their multitudes" (Salim All). Hume 
also speaks in the same strain... "Common Coots cover on the Manchar 
(Lake) a square mile of water which is perfectly black with them." 
[Stray feathers, 1.249). Their call, often heard, at night, is a clear and 
loud trumpet-like cry. It is one of the commonest birds and has naturally 
won several names for itself— some from its white bill and blaze on the 
forehead standing out against the dark body-colour, and others from its 
gregarious habits. 1 1 is the ti^id-mO «*nr ( tf^icHiPw ' ' ) of and «^i<) 
("gl^ SiMiKOT:", ^m, from the white face against a black body) of gsRt. 
The following lexical synonymies are based on the characters just 
mentioned : — 

(i) "fnr"^?: ^r3T3wr ?tafefsT: fTGurwj?:" — jfr^Tfftffar 

(ii) " m 5R7STfa*r <^RFrf^5r^ 

^-cpfaTJTOT't it orrsrqrsTisr^wsY' — %m*3t 

(iii) "^'T^qrcq;^!?!^:" — figws^r 

(iv) "^n^T ir^rofr" — fsriRft 

Before proceeding to a consideration of the above it is perhaps advisable 
to state that the terms "^nr, ^MMK and (v.l. +iw) refer to more than 

one bird. ^ means (1) a water-bird in general, (2) a Cormorant, which 
often takes a jump clean out of water before diving, (3) a Duck in general 
and the Pelican in particular as both swim or float like a boat and (4) the 
Coot which not only swims and dives but also patters along on the surface 
of the water with its feet like afrog ( ("^PT) before rising into the air. ^TeTTre 
is (l)any web-footed water-bird and particularly a Goose or Duck, and 
(2) the Coot which moves in a mass (^rrsr, 'a multitude' with T?, to go). 
*\<»44 means (1) the Coot from its gregarious habit — +1 W=i in Pali, 'chaff, 
sweeping'; cf *T=r+i 'barley Chaff'; wvm 'a bee-hive'; 'a box or wicker- 
basket which may contain many things' = q^= 'a multitude';" "*<us<«i<s 
3T ^nr"^:" and, therefore, a bird that lives in large numbers like 
bees in a hive and that looks in the mass like so much chaff floating 
on water, or again that has the shape of a wicker basket, in reference, 
probably, to the duck-shaped baskets of old; and (2) a Duck e.g. 
fmg^ ^TR"^, the Mallard and others. 

12. The first quotation defines the Coot or as i.e. having 

a Wtt or sectarian mark, fa^F, on the face. The bird's facial white shield 
resembles such a mark. The bill of the Coot is white and far too small 
and thin( 1 .4") to be comparable with that of a Crow. Its Hindi name <**KHl 
(fr. Telugu ^wd, a ffra^ worn by the Hindus of South India, or from Sanskrit 
55T^ corresponding to |TO of *rw) and fe^ft (fr. Sanskrit fepfr, Prakrit 
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fbrer — Hindi tm; fe^ff in Hindi is such a mark or a spangle worn by 
women on the forehead ) fully support the interpretation gf *FFf7^ra . Emperor 
Jehangir mentions the Coot by the Persian name of "Qushq-ul dagh" 
(Qashq being the sectarian mark of white sandal worn by the Hindus, and 
'a spot') It is immaterial whether the bird is actually known in Persia by 
the name given in the Memoirs but what is certain is that that was how 
the bird's Indian name was explained to, or rendered, for him, and it un- 
doubtedly helps to get at the true significance of the epithet <*ii<M«ra. The 
other two adjectives in the definition indicate the large feet and the dark 
colour of the Coot. 

13. The quotation from the sbriRft has already been considered earlier 
and it only remains to point out that sp^Tfcr as >jIM4K is no other than the 
Coot and both these terms refer to its gregarious habit. It may also be 
pointed out here that 5n*pnT occurring with sj*T in sijfa or sprorfcr literature, 
where the birds that may or may not be eaten are discussed, means the 
Coot, but almost all the commentators have missed the true meaning, and 
I need not refer to some of their absurd explanations like, arsTp-PTRTS 
fa ^cfifcr j^N^nr." 2 mm Jrra<iMi4, however, in his notes on tustcept- 
*f%TT 3 has frankly stated that he does not know the birds named strttk and 
5K*r. 

14. The equation ''srRWj^R?:" stands for the Coot and not the 
Goose or Duck, '^wk. 4 means 'crowded or standing closely together' and 
not 'many-teethed' as assumed by M. Williams. I have not come across 
any reference to the teeth of a Goose in Sanskrit though the action of 
their bill and tongue in sifting out food (5TPC in the sense of qfa"*) from 
water is often mentioned. Both the terms of the equation thus mean the 
same thing — 'moving or living in dense flocks'. 

15. TfrTST in "w^srgft Terror" again, refers to the great or large (i^r) 
parties (to) in which the birds are always found. 5 So too ?^?r<rra (moving 
in their thousands) as a descriptive epithet of ^rv^f is on a par with 

as explained above. Lastly JTW may mean a bird that cannot live 
without water as explained in the !)i«s+<rH^ or it may be a humorous 
reference to the birds in the mass as 'the devil's host'. This series of 
adjectives describing the gregarious habits of the Coot may be compared 
with the title of the Buddhist work- srcfwtfodw m =ftw sjg, describing the 
thousands of the virtues of the ^rerac^ ar^ftf^^r: "^i w clearly refers 

to the packed mass of Coots containing hundreds of thousands of indivi- 
dual birds covering the surface of large waters by the square mile. The idea 

1. Memoirs (Translation by A. Rogers, I.G.S.) p. 342. 

2. factrercr on mst^rwfir 1.174. 

3. Ch. 6.1; Bombay Sanskrit Scries No.59, Vol.11. Pi. i, 1898. 

4. For the use of ?!!HjfsT?r in this sense see M.Bh. 3.7.18; 5.195.11; 6.56.8 (said 
of an army arranged in Jpj^oJTff ) . 

5. Compare ''I^rTO fT$W" for 'a friend having a large number of supporters' 
in ^TT^?^ rftfcRTR 7.GG (translated by M. Williams). 
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is that the good qualities of Lord 3H*fir*t)*=H are as innumerable as the 
Coot birds in a ajg called +K«^^. The name srarTfor for the Coot, where 
stands for spFSKpj, is fully parallel to *t>\w°Mg. 

16. It will be seen that the majority of the epithets for Coot are 
clever synonyms for the simple terms, «^ki and *t^M^ift of gsrer and to;, 
and only one, viz., -Jtw4i<s has been actually used in the wftr literature to 
avoid confusion with other bird-names. In the Puranic literature the term 
*IW<( has been used probably in its homonymous sense i.e. meaning 
both Coots and Ducks particularly in the stock phrase " i?WR>ig^r#irf". 
In the alternative +i("<J would include both Ducks and Coots by 3<FTOTr. 
Coots being a permanent feature of all waters including slow-running 
rivers flanked with rushes, canes and reeds there is no mistaking them 
as in the following : — 

17. Because of the Duck-like appearance of Coot when on water, 
the name *PKM3" has been applied to certain Ducks with suitable adjectives 
(Art. 84-c). 

1 8. The Water-Cock equals the Purple Moorhen in size but is of a 
slate-grey colour. The bill, the shield on the forehead and the legs are 
red but the shield of the breeding male grows into a long horn. The note 
of the male consists of loud booming calls, chiefly heard in the breeding 
season. It is a skulking nocturnal bird frequenting reedy tanks and is 
known as WtXi, ^ffRT, or wtsr in the vernaculars. It is a very pugnacious 
bird and is often kept by people in Bengal for fighting, and it is from its 
fighting habit that it has been named Water-cock in English ( Whistler) . 

19. qfeu for 3rwj?fH: in t)i«s+<rMSt) and 5p^r#fVcrnrfw can only be this 
bird which carries, as it were, a stick-like horn on its head; cf. ^rrefar — 
"arfet i P<.<4W i " — si^f^q-o i.e., 'one armed with a stick' or fighter. It is 
also *l4^4 (% fsrcfa iiM<3 *prt) in the same sense. Yet another very 
expressive, name for the water-cock is •jH$=H;H after its booming call notes. 



1. 3,38.20. 

2. SRsPW 

3. 3.8.14. 

4. 32.101. 

5. 35.10. 



This name contrasts with the ground bird (tm^ Ipfjw), the Crow 
pheasant or Goucal with a similar powerful voice (Art. 37-B). The 
lexical definition for the latter "ffJT: $$+*«h:"— 3ffaof%Rrr<> is applicable to 
both the birds. H?H^ , p. 159 mentions <*M$4$*T as calling from its nest in 
the reedbed bordering a river but <imfi*M+ ^ refers to it simply as 
|pRpT in a list of water birds (tt: T?r^:) at p. 529. 

20. Sanskrit *> l H«b ( Prakrit <t»> i M<i ) from ^tw a stick, and 'a curl 
on the forehead', may well be the present bird, and if so the name offers 
a better relationship with the vernacular wki or ^rrr than the name 
^fmfe.. 1 ^"IM* in the verse below should be the booming Water-Cock or 
the Black-crested Kalij which too lives in the neigh bourhood of water 
(Art. 55) :— 

^W+fawrfr ^K^lfWrfc ^ It" All. Ed. 6, 39.11. 

fTO or JTRT is the Painted Snipe and these latter would seem to 
have got mixed up with ^oTFPf? as a homonym for two other birds the 
water-cock and the above named Pheasant (WW Prakrit for black and 
mm a crest). 



1. Lapwings and certain members of the Heron group also share the name ^tirfe 
Arts. 71 and 82. 
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MASKED FINFOOT 



This bird occurs in the most inaccessible places in the extreme east of 
India, and from its Rail-like characters it would pass for a variety of 




JACANAS 

1. The two species ofjacana found in India are about the size of a Pigeon 
and entirely aquatic by habit. The Bronze-winged Jacana is of a blackish 
colour with bronzed back and wings and a stumpy chestunt tail. It is a 
no IS y bird specially when a number of them are together and tripping 
about hghtly on their extraordinarily long toes on lotus leaves and floating 
vegetation in a-tank and they give an impression of having an irritable 
temper.. A flight of them as they move from one part of a tank to another 
reminds one of a flock of Blue Rock-Pigeons despite a pronounced differ- 
ence in their mode of flying. It is the w^TTm or#ft of the 
lexicons : 

^TITTO: ^HV STrWt sjwffaF: SF^cdT, TT5rfrsR\ 

Sanskrit ^(araws^-^p^.jis the same as *>n^r of ^ i H . 4 incorrect- 
ly equated by him with ^rfei of (Jeevanand's Gal. edn.; N. Sagar 
edn. reads tivfv and tin* which are incorrect). These names are- after 
the bird's supposed bad temper and correspond to its Prakrit names 2 like 
vtohv, i^to, or nrhrer. <rr^ or q^Tcr as a water-bird in i^RR,^, verse 2 107, 
is the same as s^-wra in Sanskrit. I have not met with this bird in litera- 
ture. Its Bengali name ^r-«ft<ft may be a corruption from sra-^ft. 

2. The Pheasant-tailed Jacana, on the other hand, is a decidedly 
beautiful bird with a striking plumage of white, gold and brown with 
a distinctive, long, pointed sickleshaped tail which is often held well above 
the water in a beautiful curve. The nesting and other habits of this are 
similar to those of its cousin but in all its actions it is more elegant and 
has earned the poetical name of "The Little white water-Princess" in 
English (S. Baker). It has a piping note which is rather pleasant and 
musical though it has also a mewing call (hence its names <ft$ and »forr 
in Hindi). It is the spr-fwfer ( ftra^ a tail) the long-tailed water-bird or 
Water-Peacock; cf. the Peacock-Snipe for the Painted Snipe (Art. 61) in 
Telugu after the ring of white feathers round its eyes, a character shared 
wtth the Peacock— mwm^, (Art. 55) of qmrw^E r, mf^mm, 272, where 
both the ground and the water-Peacocks are prohibited as food : 

1. Articles 71 & 82. 
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Commentator for^hm offers a rather curious explanation of the compound 
sWt^HfeiyfiisM: which runs as under : 

"3M7i^r >3i^Ti<.i ^TT^ft >pSF# | ^^vi®^ t*W-=KI e)<HI<frKq : 
( v.I. <^PFT^T:) I fff^ mx: \" 

He thus renders the word 3T<T as 'water-birds like Storks and Herons', and 
WW as 'land-birds like Egrets', and separates fwfrrr:, Peacocks, from both. 
In the first place Storks, Herons and Egrets are all water-birds in an equal 
degree and cannot be separated as proposed, and secondly there is no 
warrant to interpret the simple terms like W and *m to mean water and 
ground birds. It is submitted that the correct way is to split the compound 
as srw-fwfer and ^-frofer as noted above. The Pheasant-tailed Jacana 
goes by the name of Wvf-'rak (? ww-w?:) in Hindi whose jfsr: should mean 
the Peacock ( vide F.B.I.) . The forms tsr or vprc for mK occur in Nepal 
according to Turner's Nepali Dictionay. *mh^< is thus the same as **\Hii< 
or ^RT-faRjfer. 

3. The Pheasants as a group are comprised within the expression 
«nqiailq*3rn% (Art. 55) and most of them are characterised by long tails; 
and corresponding to the name 'Water- Peacock' we have the name 'Water- 
Pheasant' as well, viz. 4)q™fk+ 1 'a water-bird' in gsRT and at p. 198 in 
ttwwt. Again, -otW-JtW in the following examples, descriptions of lake- 
scenary, can only be the Pheasant-tailed Jacana : — 

^q^qtri^jflcf ^qUk+K^cfk+e^T I — <H>«iS > <l<i|, qiliflWs!, 32.101. 
fl^r rr^ ftpn^ft TPTtsfor J^HW | 

^fk sftq *j\<i\ st faTu% ^FMTW: II — <\H \ U»\ W^rft, 3.1 149. 

^c^rfqfq-fcl fq 'bftidl 1-4-4 4 1 P el 4Vfa d ofl q ™fl q <w | 

— i^i-q*-H, 5, above verse 57. 

arf^anh^iiHh, on the other hand, has mixed up this j)*^ with the 
in the following equation : 

^tq^sfrqT^ 'FSToft fq"^M Jjc4 I 

Here the first part describes sfta^ffa as jpsrw i.e. as a bird that constructs 
a nest with the >fjt veriety of watergrass whereas the =sr#r, which lays it 
eggs in a hollow in the bare ground, only sometimes lines it with dry 
leaves and grass but never with the jpsr grass. Both the Jacanas on the 
contrary make a nest of rushes and water-grass and place it on floating 
vegetation. ^pgTW -*Th-™flq is therefore the same as *H 0)1^^-1 and not the 
which is supposed to die at the sight of poison (fwarsFmc^: ; Art. 
55-c). 

I, sfrrraffa: appears to be a homonym; (i) 4k M mWiH sfaprfr aftq^ffa:, 
the Peacock Pheasant; and (ii) ^fcpT 3T5f ^ffa> *Tlfq + l ST^T ^ fU^Tl^ 'the Pheasant-tailed 
Jacana. 
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4. The §9fmmmr of Hcmacandra has Tifasrw for a particular water- 
bird with Tra's* and tw^t as synonyms. These are difficult to solve or 
resolve but if wq'ffsr can be analyzed as w l| «f«! 5**1 Pilfer i.e. an unsteady 
or agitated bird, the name may refer to the Bronze-winged Jacana. Similar- 
ly ^rra^T may be explained as Tra ^ f| ^Jf (=fJ-^J-- PT^— <?T.*r.T.). 
frtfa^-r on the other hand may be closer to ^mwt and would then refer to 
the other Jacana. In this sense the letter <bt would stand for Sanskrit sp-sref 
like the w in Prakrit +l£Kl, ! a water carrier'. If so the synonyms also would 
belong to the Pheasant-tailed Jacana with perhaps a different analysis. 
It is also worth noting that the second line in the following illustrative 
verse in ^iHHUM l, 2. 29 is comparable with the verse from TTfrFnw^rd 
quoted above : 

Trans. : People separated from their beloved do cry out of sorrow when 
a cloud dark like the Tamala tree begins to rain, but how strange O 
!PTOH3T ! that thou shouldst cry even when thy mate is with thee. 
It is quite possible, however, that ^nqsp of the verse is the noisy Browny 
winged Jacana with a predominantly black body and therefore supposed 
to be in sympathy with a dark rain cloud. 




PLATE VIII 

1 . Demoiselle Crane 6. Macqueen's Bustard (or Houbara) 

2. The Black-necked Crane 7. The Little Bustard 

3. The Hooded Crane 8. The Lesser Florican 

4. The Great White or Siberian Crane 9. The Great Indian Bustard 

5. The Eastern Common Crane 10. The Bengal Florican 




PLATE IX 

1 . Rosy Pelican 6. Bearded Vulture 

2. White Stork 7. Himalayan Griffon 

3. Black Stork 8. Scavenger Vulture 

4. Flamingo 9. Common Peafowl 

5. Lesser Flamingo 



PLATE X 

1 . Red-tailed Tropic Bird 6. Black Ibis 

2. Great White-Bellied Heron 7. Glossy Ibis 

3. Indian Reef Heron 8. Spoonbill 

4 - Bittern 9. Yellow Bittern 

5. Giant Heron 10. Little Bittern 



THE PAINTED SNIPE 



The Painted Snipe is not a Snipe at all but an aberrant type of Sandpi- 
per and as it cannot be fitted in with any well defined group of birds it 
has been separated as a family by itself. It is one of those few forms in 
which the female is the larger, brighter coloured of the sexes and the 
dominating partner in sexual matters. The females fight for the males and 
challenge one another with a loud note. After a male has been secured 
and eggs have been laid the female entrusts the duties of brooding the 
clutch and rearing the young to her partner and so soon as she is ready to 
lay again she seeks another partner in the usual manner, and so on. From 
her larger size, handsome colouration and the ways just referred to she 
is often mistaken for the male of the species. These birds inhabit rushy, 
reedy swamps or margins of tanks and lakes up to about 5,000 ft. in the 
Himalayas and at suitable places in the plains. Being birds of crepuscular 
habits they possess, like the Snipe, very large eyes which, unlike the Snipe, 
however, are placed in a forward position. 

The female is olive-brown and bright olive-green, closely barred with 
black above : rich chestnut on the upper breast which is separated from the 
white belly by a blackish-brown pectoral band. A white ring surrounds 
the large eye and is prolonged into a streak behind it. The male has a 
duller plumage, a drab or brown breast and a white belly. The ring round 
the eye is buff. The wind-pipe of the female is longer than that of the 
male, and curves into a full loop, and it thus provides her with a powerful 
voice apparatus, for it is she who does all the calling with a deep mellow 
note. Frank Finn's remarks about the eyes of the bird, quoted by S. Baker 
in Game Birds of India, Burma and Ceylon, Vol. II, 132, are very interest- 
ing : "Like Owls, also, this bird has a singularly expressive countenance. 
... On the rare occasions, however when one sees the bird walking about 
at ease, the feathers over the eyes are raised so as to be higher than the 
crown, which gives quite a wide awake expression. In moving about thus, 
the head is carried high, and the bird looks tall and graceful." No wonder 
it is called the 'Peacock Snipe' in South India because of the beautiful 
plumage of the female and particularly the white ring round her eyes and 
its extension (cf. ?p?mrf ; a Peacock). 
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*")HM+ as a water-side bird included in the list of <*r3T: in gsRT is 
explained by «^.«iNr4 as "wrew $%frteT: — qr^^fa'^T %fo *ft%", and the wi^tur 
also defines the (?+1hi<*) as a kind of 'water-quail' or Snipe : 

i.e. the water-quail known as +l-fls( is dark above and white on the abdo- 
men. This agrees fully with the description of ^uiw4 and there is reason 
to hold that the original has been deliberately or mistakenly changed 
into by the scribe to make the name correspond in sense with the 
descriptive epithet WIM^A. M. Williams gives the forms $HM, $ u ii<h, •PtTTf^T, 
*lH"l<r(, and +*MM+ as names of waterbirds. Evidently names of more than 
one bird and some wrong spelling are involved here. 

The Painted Snipe is known as ^(Hi^l (^Tfr a Snipe) in Nepal, 
from Sans. 3RTt|W, Prak. afl^<«i ' 'to descend' in reference to the bird's 
descent from higher to lower levels in winter (in Nepal), or from Prak. 
<sf)$r<3T S^fftPT after its mellow call-notes. It is +"l3«id<;i (+)HW-f^rra'-^r) in 
the Singbhoom district and MM<ri«ii (*w«<ld+i) in South India. Taking these 
with the definition in it appears that +lHl<?t (lpn<T) is the Painted 

Snipe, sfrtTTvpF is the Water-Cock (Art. 58 ) and possibly also the Black 
crested Kalij pheasant (Art 55 B) . 

|pnw as an auspicious bird of dfadfaw*. 1 and juih of ihe $un<?Mid+ (536) 
are most probably this bird. The beautiful story of the birth of Asoka's 
son $<iim is given in fceHMW 2 where the new-born child is named $uiM 
because his eyes were as bright and beautiful as the jirm bird's. That it 
is a water-bird is clear from the following verse :— 

"fft^srrt ftfdfcpjrr ^hm^mu? *&nz% i 

Page 406 

The fnwrra^ mentions also a lake 5«IH<J^, in the Himalayas, apparently 
so named, as its shores abounded in these birds- In the <i(Vta[qw<. 3 the 
sweet voice of the Lord Buddha is compared with that of the %pm bird 
whose deep mellow note fully justifies the comparison. 

The name jpTRT appears to be analogous to g^nrr for the Red Munia, 
both being derived from the bad or coarser and good or finer reeds or 
grasses ( f-bad, Tr^r-reed or grass, and g-^TM) in which they live and breed. 
It is also possible, on the other hand, to derive the word from gwstat, refer- 
ring to the soft "kone-kone-kone" notes of the Painted Snipe (Tickell). 



t. Chapter 5,44; 13,186 and 21,377. 

2. Pp. 405 et seq. 

3. Ch. 19.357. 
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CRANES 

1 . The Cranes are among the largest wading birds with long bills, necks, 
and legs, large broad wings and short tails. They fly with the neck and legs 
straight out like the Storks and since they bear a superficial resemblance to 
them members of both the groups are often confounded one with the 
other. They may, however, be readily distinguished from the Storks by 
their graceful form, thin and smaller bills and the fact that the hind toe 
is rudimentary and does not touch the ground. Unlike the Storks, there- 
fore, they are unable to perch on the trees. Another radical difference 
between a Crane and a Stork consists in their breeding habits and the 
nature of the young. Indian Storks always nest on trees and the Indian 
Crane, the Sarus, whose habits have been well known in India, nests on 
ground or in shallow water. The young of a Stork are helpless and must 
remain in the nest until they are well able to fly, whereas the young of the 
Crane are active from the start like young chickens, and follow their 
parents. A majority of cranes have fine trumpeting calls while the Storks, 
having no voice clatter their bills during courtship or when excited. The 
former are mostly vegetarian while the latter feed on fish, frogs, reptiles and 
insects. No Stork or Heron {(^) is mentioned as a pet-bird in literature 
but the Common Crane and Sarus have ever been favoured as pets. It is 
necessary to stress these differences as the term for a Crane has often 
been rendered as ^P-ftpifa (a kind of Stork or Heron) in commentaries and 
lexicons. 1 

2. Of the seven species of Crane described in the Fauna of British 
India by Stuart Baker only three are regular winter visitors to India and 
one, the Sarus, is a permanent resident over the greater part of the country. 



W^sf: — ^^fo?i<T:, Ibid. 3^T?: — STWWcq'iT: 

^T^r — tffa ?<Ht ?Fct »TPfr. — ?t5<^?t|it. 

None of the older lexicons connects the with the and it is only from 

a very superficial likeness between a crane and a stork that commentators and 
compilers of present-day lexicons have fallen into the error. Explanations like the above 
should therefore be understood to mean 'a bird resembling a stork or heron'. 
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Amongst the visitors the commonest and the most numerous are the Com- 
mon and the Demoiselle Cranes. They are powerful fliers and form into 
huge flocks before moving from their breeding grounds in Central Europe 
and Central and Northern Asia and again on their return journey from 
India. They arrive in India in September-October and leave by March- 
April. "The observer who is favourably situated will hear one 
morning aloud clanging call (of the common crane) and looking towards 
the sound will see in the distant sky a vast tangled skein of birds. As it 
approaches it resolves itself into an immense concourse of Cranes flying 
at a tremendous height. The stream of birds travels across the sky like 
an army. ... As they go a single bird trumpets, answered by others" 
(Whistler). The flight is generally in the form of open V-formation which 
was the model for the *1iH^ of ancient Indian military science. 1 They walk 
in a stately manner and "are lively and cheerful to a degree, devoted to 
their mates, and addicted to social amusements and athletic exercises, in 
the way of dancing and running and playing with sticks when on the 
ground. ... They display much affection for the young, and are easily 
tamed, often becoming very affectionate" (F. Finn) . The great white or 
Siberian crane arrives in much smaller numbers and is fairly common in 
N. W. India and is found as far east as Bihar. The Hooded crane from 
Japan and Eastern Siberia is a rare visitor to Assam. The Black necked 
crane is canfined to the Himalayas (Ladakh, Tibet etc.) while the 
Burmese Saras is found in Eastern Assam. 

3. The following information (A) and lexical synonymies (B) bear- 
ing upon their Sanskrit nomenclature may be considered before setting out 
a brief description of the different species and allocating the appropriate 
name or names to each : v 

A. qite^, 3>s?rup-, and 3TOT for three different species of Crane, and Jftrr^us 
for the flamingo, are included in the list of "^RT: or water birds in 

J^T, JTT and aror, as above, in TOWJjfcT quoted by vzitm in his 
commentary on ftp?r%rr, 85.28. 

f "b^, *TfTf;t^r, JT* and ¥P3T as above, listed with other water-birds 
by in ch. 13, p. 198 where Jjirm^sp refers to the flamingo. 

B (i) "sgs, spfca-:" — 3ptc, EfcpRft, arfa. fafcrnrfbr 

(ii) (a) "fTT: #C qftfi^TC OX | — irsrfaw 

1. *l>V^Hi y'lfd^k* qfecRT: ffBTsrrat I 

sprftfcRTK, 4.7.279. 

Eagles never fly in formation and ?q^f=^| is the arrangement of an army in the 
shape of an Eagle on the wing. 
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(b) "3T«TTSqT3X: : apt ^Tv#ff3T: J^r: I 
SKvTSft ^IW^ f^ft TTfcFSnTT: I 

(c) "sffca-: sirfgf^f fTTTfsrfV' — ^^4fcRrT*rf<T 

(iii) (a) ''^r4%: ^mr" — ^WX. 

(b) "*+}<i: PTTcT W<2: — arf^r. fwrrrfar 

(iv) (a) "jWf^ gror:"— 3TTR. 

(b) "«K*R^ ws*m: FTTcT Jtx+Klfen: JTf^T: I , 

^N^r^: »r>ref mnt ^r»ft ^frrsqi x^m^: f 

(c) "«K«*g ^rr^j ; i ifr^: " — fspppissta 

( d ) "T^S- S^l : " — §Rra5rt 

(e) "3TST 5TWraTT?ft 5r$T<»ft 3TRT 

+15=11* ^ifir^nT: 1 ^r^os: j^TT^t 1" — ^?<t?*t 

(f) '%R3Tt TfefT: ^FT> jftaT^t ^foRTR^:'' (JTRcrrc^: 2 M.W.) 

(g) "mm. Hfar^fmFf&xx: i 

ixb^il TrnWt TrCTT^S^wnT: II " 3 — EM raft 

4. The information brought together in section A of the last 
paragraph shows that at least four different varieties of Crane have 
been recognized in literature, viz., ^3^-, j^rrr^^, ( v .l. 55^, y4><iw ), WTCX, 
and fptT. These are actually the best known members of the family since 
the others are of rare occurrence and have not been known to visit India 
during recent times. The attention of classical poets and dramatists has 
been chiefly confined to two of the commonest, the Common Crane and 



h fllii i>ih*<imi' ar^Tt ^J?Wt — ^WTSfT:, as the Sarus Couple is known 
to indulge in love-dance and sport as a preliminary to consummation. This is at the 
bottom of other poetic' epithets like wft, wfa^?5T?T, ?Tf cTTO and xftft for the HTOT 
alone as the breeding crane of India. 

2. Compare Jrfw4V5r for the pomegranate fruit with red seeds. ^"IdU^ 
(having red-eyes, for the Sarus is out of place in Verse 1 20 at p. 33 1 of 
*<rH£<t>"k where the text has suffered mutilation as at other places. 

3. In this synonymy the epithets V^X, fepf^aT. (having a painted or beauti- 
ful neck), and <+14l<* hold true of the Sarus Crane while TWcT^o?, VRFm 
and 3T?r^W (blood i.e. flesh-loving) would seem to refer to the beautiful 
white stork which looks like a Small White Crane and feeds on frogs, mice, lizards, 
etc. It has evidently been regarded as a kind of Sarus and included here. No Crane has 
a red bill. The legs of the Sarus and the Great White Crane are merely of a pink colour and 
it is doubtful how far they can be described as <*d4K whereas the white stork has 
a blood-red bill and red legs and feet, the eyes brown. For Storks see Art. 81. 
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the Sarus while the harsh-voiced Demoiselle is mentioned only occasion- 
ally either as JT* or simply as w. * During the later Vedic period when 
the Brahmanas and the Samhitas like the afafta, 4M*Hifl, etc. were com- 
piled the Flamingo (Art. 83) and the Common Crane, both very common 
in the North-West and further East, were the first to be named 3>3 or ^?pr 
and sp^T respectively. It is quite probable that the resident Indian Crane, 
with a trumpeting call similar to that of the Common Crane, was also in- 
cluded within the term ife^. Later on it came to be distinguished from the 
Common Crane principally because of its redhead and larger size and name 
WI-TO. The lexicographers, as seen from the synonymies collected in 
section B, have since maintained the distinction between the Common Crane 
as qfc^r and the Indian Crane as *rrer or ■FrfTW and treated the other species 
of Crane simply as varieties of the Sarus. The next step was probably to 
separate the Demoiselle as fxx, wm^ tfTW, and the Great White 

Crane as J^ST-, or 5^T-flror, and the Black-necked species as iltf+xA-flTOr as 
we shall presently see. That is how we find ^ and put together and 
all the rest either defined as tfRtf or put under that name in mixed synon- 
ymies like those in B (f), (g), and (h). At the same time a vague con- 
sciousness that they were all allied forms, i.e. were merely varieties of ^l 3 ^ 
was also present and we have a name like gr-sfite^ for the Demoiselle 
with a harsh note quite unlike that of the trumpeting Cranes, and the 
Sarus proper described under the name of ^t^( in the second introductory 
chapter of the xwrm. The Buddhist work fc°m°KH (circa 300 A.C.) has a 
verbal form *V-<i (d from root ^t=^ for 'trumpeting of an elephant (M.W., 
Appendix) which makes it highly probable that the term ^fc^r wa s applied 
principally to such Cranes as have a trumpeting call note. 

5. The first equation with 3j3 and as synonymous terms, though 

slightly incorrect, may be taken to imply that they refer to two birds 
possessing some features in common. The name^-i^ ( fd ^ I cM>*rrwr: , 
to be crooked or to shorten ) stands for a bird capable of curving or 
contracting some important part of its body, e.g. a long and flexible neck, 
and (^p^r srTfrftnw) for one resembling the Allied to root ^s-^ 3 ^ 
is the root which means 'to curve or bend' and also 'to sound'. Root 

again may have contaminated the root ^5 and the idea of 'making a 
sound' is perhaps involved in or associated with the word During 
the later *r%rr and ST§m period ^5 and 3p=^ meant Flamingo, and ^te? the 



* Illustrative passages from literature are quoted later on. 

**The rendering of ^f&^f and ^V^' as "the curlaw on snipe" in the Vedic Index 
of Names and Subjects is pure guesswork and wholly incorrect. For Curlaw and Snipe see 
Art. 72. 

Similarly the entry — 'an osprey' against ^Its^f on the authority of some lexicon 
in M.W. is incorrect and is due to a misunderstanding of the name 3}XX which means 
both a crane (the 3t<Tf=n; Sifter) as well as the fishing Eagles including the Osprey 
(Arts. 50 and 52). 
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Common Crane, the former having a very long and flexible neck and the 
latter along neck and a powerful voice: 

(i) mm: «fR sqrfq^cT ^**ir^'«ft fen I <H. ?f. 19.73 

(ii) ^srrffcpHTt sfiTFT I Ibid. 24.22; 3?TT. f. 3.14.3 

(iii) «frfq-«TlTT I Ibid. 25.6 

(iv) «rfFrt : (snrr) i ^fr^#r<re. 2.22 

(v) <rnf 5|fc^T i ^rF^sn^PT, 11. 10.19 

(vi) ^rfw w fijWkmw 1 f^w^?r^r5r,2i».2.44 

In the first three of the above passages ^ and refer to the Flamingo 
as a long necked bird having the power of separating sfft from arw (Art. 
83 ) . The others refer to the Common Crane with a loud and sonorous 
trumpeting call which is the relevant element in each case. According to the 
commentary on Aphorism, 1 1 of the shu^h']^ the mfr&ft hymns have to 
be recited in a tone lying between the ^qtf (low) and the W (high) 
defined as <TR or^t^- which would seem to connect the bird and its name 

5#==^ with the^£ (w to cry) or high note. 

6. The synonymies in B (ii) describe the birds as 'birds of the 
autumn' (srcfsflf) and 'flying in formation' (>rfoprr), while is a 
with a 'harsh voice' (m^, sn^rr).). The epithets (curved or bent 

bill),^R7 (having red in the plumage), 9H<-rpf (living on minute water 
plants) and ^s0*i4i (lotus-eyed) belong to the Flamingo, regarded as a 
kind of^b?. The equations in B (iii) exclusively refer to the m. the 
Demoiselle Crane, as wte corresponding to its Hindi name, *<*tm \, both 
after its call, 'kurr-kurr-kurr' (w WwM»n^ — wzzft-q.). The series in 
B (iv) contains a mixed list of names and adnouns apparently for the 
Sarus alone but including the Great White Crane (j^rrj^, J*msr), the 
Black-necked (ffr-rro) and even the White Stork (^3^) regarded as a 
*nx*r allied to the Great White Crane (Art. 81). All these will be dealt 
with more fully when we take up the individual species for consideration. 
Returning to the term ffc=<r which is also specific for the Common Crane 
it is to be noted that in later literature it has been utilized as a base for 
coining the names of some Storks, Herons and also the Flamingo, all 
sharing the common feature of a long and flexible neck with a ifc^r or 
Crane; and which have happily been described as ^^fl ^rr (resembling the 
^P** in general outline) by««-d<M at 4.48 of his book. We thus have 
for the Purple Heron; *rw ^fe^for the Bitterns and Night-Herons (Art.82); 

?f% for the Spoon-bill (Art. 79) ; ^Tftptr rgfs^ for the Black Stork; and 
srer for the Flamingo (Art.83) , and finally the Open-bill Stork has 

been mentioned simply as a ^r^f in the following : — 



*Marathi <n<.i>Tii is direcdy from Sansk. WX^h for this Crane. 
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qstifaft, Page 14 

The phrase J f^ra^ describing the attitude of the bird in action is worth 
noting, for it strengthens the derivation of qp^Tand from q>5 to 'curve 
or bend'. Similarly the term *rmr means (i) a water-bird in general, e.g., 
in "3TR?rrw" — prrafeiw, 70.59 and aioi<*ii: of +<rMi+K p. 331 and TPrfinroz, 
p. 471 ; (ii.) any Crane and specifically the Indian Sarus according to the 
rule "am Ml sfa ^";* (iii) a Goose in sr^m^O, 9.1,145; 359 and in 
fwn^ET, 12.44 (cf. also ' ^ i ^Ktft l?T, from the n\«i\»m quoted by =teH*)5=t 
in his commentary on the latter). That the Indian Crane, though popularly 
named as frror, was known to be a kind of is clear from the story of sage 
ct i gM l p F, cursing, out of righteous indignation, the fowler who killed the 
male of a pair of birds engaged in love on the sands of the OTflT : 

zzi «piw ^^t??r#r^T'T ii 
m^Rftw** *T#T qf?PTT ?Tf^PT f II 

1.2.9-12 

The poet's description of the birds possessing a beautiful voice and a red 
head leaves no doubt as to their identity with the Indian Sarus which, it 
may be pointed out, is the only resident and breeding ^==^ of India. Despite 
the extended use of the terms ^st^T and sror, and the mixed synonymies 
noticed above, it is, however, possible to determine the names and epithets 
appropriate to the different species of Crane found in India with a very 
fair degree of approximation and an attempt is made in this direction in 
the following paragraphs. 

7. The Eastern Common Crane (45" ) is a medium sized Crane of a 
light to rather dark grey colour with long neck and legs. The bald crown 
is black in front and red behind, the bill dull green and the legs black. 
The eyes are red, brown or even yellow (F. Finn). The tertiary plumes of 
the wing are particularly well developed, long and loose textured which 
this Crane, more than others, has the power of raising and showing off 
though all Cranes do so to a more or less degree. Elegant in form and 



*This rule applies equally to the specific name of for the Common Crane as 

against the general meaning of the term — 'any Crane'. 

**TrfT, the author of the fa5T*«TT<isrr on TtTRI (Bombay edition) had 
apparently no clear idea of the ^t»^T for he explains it as a bird having a red crest like 
the Common Cock — |>#f Jik^iy^^mTO^StqW^ which is incorrect. No Indian 
Crane has a crest. 
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carriage, it is "the Crane par excellence', occurring in flocks, often of 
large size, throughout North India and south to Deccan in the cold 
weather. It is very destructive to the crops. Like the Sarus it has a very fine 
trumpeting call, uttered both on the ground and in flight. It is known as 
(fr. *«T) andfjnf*in Hindi and being the commonest Crane of 
North India is the proper of Sanskrit literature. In the following 
examples the wailing cries of hundreds of women have been compared 
with the trumpeting calls coming from large flocks of the Common 
Crane, but due to the nature of the simile and poetic necessity the 
biids have been mentioned in the feminine gender : ? 

^is«r aTOT ^f'TR: sfiTS^MifHoi ?^T: I tptwt, 2.39.40 

smrPTt ^rPrt si^rsr: u ibid. 2.76.21 

According to J^rfir, 12.64 a person stealing cotton-fabrics is condemned to 
be reborn as a ( <fri"kidM4 *^t), the reason for which would seem to 
lie in the long disintegrated tertiary plumes drooping gracefully over the 
short tail of the bird. The grey colour of hand-spun and hand-woven 
cotton fabrics is an additional reason for selecting the Common Crane with a 
grey plumage. In the alternative *i4fadW4 may mean a long warp prepared 
with yarn ready to be placed on the loom for weaving. This would seem 
to agree with "^-^i^T" of *To 13.9.17 based upon the flight of 

Cranes in long skeins. The Demoiselle and the Common Cranes both appear 
to travel together (Whistler) and this is borne out by the following passage 
relating to their return journey from India:— 

TRfT: sr *iM«=ii*w«srr: 

*T gTOTT: ^t^'TirPTfeT: II — |[fW?T, 2.95.13 

The %rwT:' are the Hl^-aimi :, the Demoiselles flying in mixed formations 
with the Common Cranes: The phrase ^[^m is worth noting in 
connection with both "t^t: ^=-4*F' and *tsi<iai^q*i. 

8. The Sarus or Indian Crane (58") is a huge french-grey bird with 
the bare head and upper neck of a red colour, becoming bright scarlet 

*The story of the jfcr^fwt related in STPTW, 7.2.50-56 is cleady based upon 
that of the spfcfTffwT in the" TnTPm. There it is the female (jfaFf t) which is 
trapped by a fowler and the male cries and bewails his own and his young ones' lot. In the 
mean time he too is killed with an arrow by the fowler. The Common Crane is known as 
"Kulanga" (Kulahgi in F.B.L) or perhaps as 'Kulinga' in Telugu and the author would 
seem to have used the Telugu name for purposes of the story though the word #5=^ is also 
used in the «rrT^T. The use of the Telugu name of the Common Crane probably goes 
to show that the author was a South-Indian. The great Sanskritist, C. V. Vaidya, also held 
a similar opinion which is recorded by VVinternitz in his History of Indian Literature, Vol. 1 , 
p. 556, f.n. 3, Calcutta, 1927. 
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during the breeding season. The legs are pink, the eyes red, and the bill 
of a greenish colour. The Sarus is "always to be found in pairs usually 
accompanied by the last hatched young" and hence the Sanskrit name or 
adnoun fa'rfa^ or jf^f/ft for it. "They are most affectionaie birds, pairing 
for life, and if one is killed the grief of the other is quite distressing" (S. 
Baker) . Salim Ali, an authority on Indian bird-life and a keen observer, 
remarks that the devotion of a pair of Sarus to each other has earned 
them a degree of popular sentiment amounting to sanctity, and if one of 
a pair is killed the survivor haunts the scene of outrage for weeks calling 
distractedly, and has been known to pine away to death. Emperor 
Jehangir also relates in his Memoirs a most pathetic and touching example 
of a Sarus sitting continuously and without food upon the bones of its mate 
so much so that when the dying bird was lifted up its breast was found 
to have been eaten into by worms and maggots. It was such knowledge 
o the Sarus that made srrfjfrfa. lose his temper with the fowler who killed 
one of a pair of them. The reason why the exemplary conjugal devotion 
of the Sarus has not received poetical recognition in Sanskrit literature, 
excepting the Ramayana, is to be found in the fact that the similarly 
devoted couples (the Ruddy Sheldrake or Brahminy Duck, Art. 

84 C ) would seem to have gripped the imagination of the Indo-Aryans 
from the Vedic times as both the Rgveda and the Atharva-Veda mention 
them in couples. It is therefore more than probable that the Indo- 
Aryans were already familiar with them before they got to know the 
Sarus whose habitat does not extend beyond the Indus.* 

9. The Sarus Cranes are essentially birds of well watered open plains 
and avoid hills, forest country and desert lands. Their flight is powerful 
but they rise slowly and seldom fly at any great height from the ground 
(Salim Ali) . Like all Cranes they indulge in dancing, more so in the 
breeding season than at other times, which is much less graceful than their 
dignified quiet walk ( S. Baker) . The call is a fine trumpet uttered morn- 
ings and evenings, and if the pair happen to feed apart during the night 
they keep in touch by constantly calling to each other as the ^*hh» couples 
also do. They are much less gregarious than other Cranes and move from 
their favourite grounds in small flocks only if forced by drought or other 
cause and at such times they adopt the usual V-shaped flight. 

1 0. Lexical adnouns for the Sarus are ww* * wrenfr, faqf- H , ^r»idR<fr , etc. 
These are self-explanatory but the name jffcf for the male and #t*fr for 
the female Sarus call for a few remarks. iffal as a bird-name is a homonym 
and belongs to (i) the Great Bustard who bellows like a bull ('itf^^hi- 

*The Burmese Sarus is very similar to the Indian but is of a darker colour. Being 
more of a forest-bird it flics much higher and is far moe shy than our Sarus. It occurs in 
Eastern Assam. The call, like that of his Indian cousin, is a beautiful trumpet— "a fine 
sound when it rings out in the early dawn of a clear Indian winter morning" (S. Baker). 
Its Assamese name is gpsnr (JT^T — ^^). 

**5r£irof, one possessing a distinctive mark e.g. a red or white head 

contrasting with the body colour; also 'handsome or beautiful' — «ff: sfhsnTpf 
as in 3rfa. fwrrfrr. 
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Art. 63), and (ii) the Bittern with a booming call in reed beds by the 
water-side (tt> 5r?r^%-Art. 82) . In the latter sense the name may well be 
applied to the Sarus as well but as the lexicons have no feminine form of 
»ffa£ and give 'fli^l* instead for the female there is good reason to believe 
that the proper name or adnoun for the Sarus is Jft^? and not >fk?. 
Fortunately however the fwrsprfcrc mentions this name: 

"^failiv^MfciR TlH^rMPwd+IH" —1.151.44 

The confusion between nfcF? and T>K is probably on a par with Fttt? 
and ftpro? for the tree (M. W. ) and is due to a graphical error of 
copying from MSS in an older script. The correct names for the male and 
female Sarus should thus be T>T^ and T>P?t in the sense that a couple per- 
form their marital rites on the ground: Tfa vrft «Mi<w)iii m <j,<dH--<0 qw,** 

1 1 . A few of the Sutras of Apastamba dealing with the question of 
particular birds permitted or not permitted as food are as below: 

"|pTfSt faf+<iuiw" — 1.5.17.32 

"r^r: sr^nr" _ „ „ 33 

"— ,, „ „ 34 

"^a^f^Hfui^WlcM*!" „ „ „ 36 

The last aphorism quoted above permits three categories of birds as food, 
viz., (a) the Flamingo, (b) the Common Crane, and (c) the Hornbill, but 
makes an exception in favour of vizm, i.e. the Sarus Crane. Both Hara- 
datta in his -d-«Hi-efaTT and Dr. Buhler in his translation (S.B. E. Vol. 2, 
64-65) have missed something in explaining this particular aphorism. 

fm being an unknown thing to both, they have treated it simply as 
an adjective of and translated the compoud literally as the ''leather- 
nosed Lakshmana" thus creating a non-existent curiosity, 'a leather-nosed 
Sarus'. For STSTfarcr as the Hornbill see Art. 42 and for the Flamingo, 
Art. 83. As regards the correct interpretation of the itself it will be 
noted that Sutras Nos. 32 and 33 permit the whole of the far<>+< and srg^ 
classes of birds as food subject to only one exception in each case. Sutras 34 and 
35 are entirely prohibitory while No. 36, as suggested by Buhler and Hara- 



* Lexicons do not give the masculine form of »fM«fl. 

♦♦Substituted for 'ife ^th H^dlfd' of i)l^-».rMri*t . It will be noticed that my ex- 
planation of the term is based on the quotation from the Ramayaija given in para. 5. 
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datta, each in his own way, permits some and prohibits one or 
more of the birds named in the list.* Reading Sutra 36 with No. 34 
Biihler is of opinion that the mainly vegetarian, and therefore 
not *°n\<, and are permitted and the TOta'-OTr (singular) 

is disallowed. On the other hand Haradatta holds that the latter 
alone is permitted and both 3p^T and are disallowed. Now that 

we know that WTSlf'W too is a particular bird and that one was 
sacrificed to god fawr as a most favourite dish of his (Art 42) , Buhler's 
interpretation is obviously the correct one and we have only to add the 
Horn bill to the Flamingo and the Common Crane to complete the list of 
three great birds permitted, leaving out the (*rnsr) as an exception. 

This finds support from a somewhat similarly worded Sutra in another 
Smrti which permits ^tet>rt with U\^< birds like fafar, mx, etc. : — 

im<NKU|M i<u|cMf: q-^f fsrNnr: | ^WPTR%, 1.5.154 

Here, it will be noted, the first five out of the six fa f<>+ < birds including the 
<nsi>m (same as ^Tsrfarcr) are permitted while the last, viz., the WRW (the 
Great Bustard, Art. 63) is not allowed. All Cranes are good eating and 
the reason for the exception in favour of WOTT, the Sarus, is to be found in 
the extraordinary devotion observed between the Sarus couple which has 
endeared them to the Indians from very ancient times.** It is also worth 
noting that poet =UrH)Pt> includes ^==^ and fTT but not the Sarus in the list 
of water-birds recommended as food by ^^sr to Rama when the latter 
made a long halt at the Pampa lake (para. 15 below). 

12. The Hooded Crane (35") is of a dark grey colour with the neck 
and the whole head except the bald red crown, pure white in contrast 
with the rest of the body colour. The bill is yellowish horny, the eyes 
orange-brown, and the legs horny-black (Finn) though the colours of 
these parts are slightly different according to the F.B.I. Breeding in 
Eastern Siberia and Japan it: migrates south to China and in smaller 
numbers to Eastern Assam within Indian limits. It is possible that in the 



*The fawjfl'fjjfn-, chapter 51, disallows all five-toed animals and all birds 
except these expressly named — "s|!JI**l<H+'fiy iy jf+H^sf >RWWiH 

* * The voice and sight of a Sarus couple are amongst the best of auguries : 

^pfrr zflfa.sj'Wiwf)- Ti^rmt nwM^st i 

WOT, 8.9-10, p. 234. 
The first and fourth quarters of the second verse furnish an additional clue to the 
significance of the adnoun +lfi)=l<r<H*T (beloved of the pleasure-seeker) for the Sarus. 
See f. n. 1, p. 311. 
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iong past it travelled further west and was known to the ancient Indians, 
may be even as an aviary bird in Royal establishments. The wrrtf 
according to Haradatta on the stpt^W sr^, 1 .5.17.36 quoted and discussed 
in para. 9 above, is of two kinds, one with a white head and the other 
with a red head: 

"*frjr 5i%ft jfat iraf fr *rwm: i " 

The sfOTshr, or 9j cW<» -?re*PT should therefere be the Hooded Crane and 
the yftff^reshf-or <=kt*t<-d^ -?rOT I r the Sarus i.e. the Indian Crane. The Hooded 
variety being a bird of rare occurrence the WW of the Siitra in question, 
as already pointed out in para. 9, must be taken to be the well known 
Sarus. 

13. The Black-necked Crane (about 46") is slightly larger than the 
Common Crane and is known to breed in Tibet and Kokonor, not very 
far from India, and Frank Finn says that it may be expected to visit 
India in winter [How to Know the Indian Waders, p. 67). The body 
plumage is greyish white and the whole of the head, neck and tail black. 
The bill is horny-grey or-green, iris yellow and the legs black. The bare 
skin of the crown is dull red. Like the Common Crane it has a trumpet- 
ing call. The breeding grounds of the Bar-head Goose also are the lakes 
of Ladakh and Tibet and if the ancients knew, as they certainly did, the 
home and habits of the Goose they must have known this Crane as well, 
and the hMw *rrer of the mixed synonymy, B (iv) (f) quoted above from 
W<HZ and EF^ft, should be this Black-necked Crane. It is mantioned with 
the Ruddy Sheldrake, the Bar-head Goose, the Pin-tail Duck, and other 
healthy and happy-looking water-birds ( 'sprint:') *as giving character to 
a Himalayan scene in the ftrejOT under the name of ^owst 3^ **: 

The second ^f%lT, HcTrW, 22.59 

This Crane is therefore the -TM+ua WTW or i1<nw«r 

14. The Great White Crane (54") comes next after the Sarus in size 
and is mentioned as the H^V^ with the and mm by hioti-i (Para. 
3 A). It is pure white throughout except for the wing-quills which are 
black. The naked skin of the head is reddish, eye pale yellow, bill brown, 
and legs pink. Breeding in Siberia it visits North India in winter in small 
flocks. A large number of them was caught and taken to the Calcutta 



*The Indians Saras is not a hill-bird and the compound MHtt«l<.« must be 
translated as above. 

**?^EI also means 'the neck', "l?T: Ff^t" — fa«=t.rfMH+ftr. Compare . 
FPH%?rr:, m§?^si%9rr: for the neck-mane. 
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market about the year 1916-17 (Finn). They feed more exclusively on 
water-plants than do other Cranes and do not attack crops. Closely 
associated as it is with weedy tanks and Jheels it has been regarded as a 

kind of wrcw and its specific names, gs^rr, y*<t*fl , ?pf%-" 

hence '^r-mw'— 'the White-Sams' ), and 3*^1 ^ armw f^r*— ' 
'one heard calling near about water or in the sky') have been assimilated 
with those for the wm in the lexicons. Its call is not a trumpet but a 
soft one which is syllabified in its Hindi name 'Kare-khar' repeated rapidly 
but rather softly (S. Baker). It will be seen that the Hindi •corres- 
pon ds clos ely to Sansk. ft^T which is synonyous with or an adnoun for 
the ji.m§ in %mmt. Not having a W or ^W4< (a trumpeting call) it is 
not one of the birds whose loud notes are discussed in para. 17 below. 
It is rarely found on dry land and the name jsfrrr^ as explained above is 
fully justified, tot and gspr mention it by this name. 

15. The Demoiselle Crane (33") is the smallest f India but very 
elegant both in form and demeanour. Unlike others it has a fully feathered 
head and wears a pair of pure white aigrettes springing from the region 
of the ear and projecting beyond the head in a beautiful downward curve. 
The crown is grey but the rest of the head and neck including the very 
long and lanceolate ornamental plumes overhanging the breast are black 
while the wings and the greater wing-coverts are blackish. The rest of the 
body plumage is grey. The bill is dull green, eyes bright red and the legs 
black. It arrives in India crossing the Himalayas about October and 
returns in March-April in huge flocks, flying across the skies in broad 
bands often a mile or more long. It does not stay for any length of time 
in North Indian plains except as a passage migrant but makes straight for 
the peninsula where it attacks the rice and other crops. The call is a 
harsh 'kurr-kurr-kurr' distinctly heard below as a flock passes very high 
overhead. Epithets like WWfX and refer to its harsh voice contrasting 
with g^R for the trumpeting Sarus, and it is the srom-or j^, and 

^feofthe lexicons corresponding to <t.<.+lki ( <sH»V* )in Marathi, §rf, TOrtf 
and TOrforr in Hindi for it. The f^h i s^i'K also renders as 'a kind 

of flKtf'. It is also the %rrf ?rror of the lexicons because it is the darkest 
coloured crane of India. Like the Common Crane the Demoiselle too is 
a luxury for the table and is much sought after by sportsmen who call it by 
the name of ^ ( Prakrit ^ar, accepted as Sanskrit in arfa. f^. as v. 1. for 
^■5=3) . Its flesh was appreciated in ancient India as well and we find 
advising Rama to kill and eat the rich and fat Geese and Ducks, Coots 



♦Compare 'Vf — % ^rfo" — wspft irhfrr on 3)HT. See also ^ for the 

Ruddy Goose in M.W. and compare MWb and — uttering a call like that of 

a cart-wheel (Art. 84). 

**It is distinguished in Hindi as =^=f> J?PT, the Chinese Crane from fWT the 
Common Crane. 
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(<^rr :, Art. 58), the Common and the Demoiselle Cranes frequenting 
the Pampa Lake: 

"era' iptt: c?Ffr; ^V^t: ^T?m n tw i 

X X * 

Ramayana, 3.73.12-14. 

Some thoughtless commentators have unfortunately rendered <mr. as 'frogs', 
as for example, in firsrarateT, Nirnayasagar edition, Bombay, 1930. » 

16. The identifications made in the preceding paragraphs are sum- 
marized below: 

1. The Eastern Common Crane — ^rs^r, 

2. The Hooded Crane — stepjEfa — or ? 3d*tHH -rerpjr, 

3. The Black-necked Crane- <tW«4 skh or h1<hh- st 

4. The Great White Crane— wot — JT^ o T-*rrar; 3\ 

5. The Sams or Indian Crane— **HHM=fr srwr, (3^*7) mm 

6. The Demoiselle Crane— frr, sp^te, T^-^pte^, jffarjf-mTtf 

17. As there is reason to believe that Sanskrit scholars have very hazy 
and often mistaken ideas about the 3^ and his cousins, barring of course 
the well known Sarus, and particulary as Dr. S.C. Law, F. Z. S., misled by 
the rendering of 3rp^ as #^sptr in Bengali in Ww^cm^ , has identified the 
^ip^of Poet Kalidasa with the Pond-Heron or Paddy-Bird (Ardeola grayii) 
in his well known book, 'Kalidaser Pakhi' (in Bengali), page 93, it is 
neceasary to add a few more words about the voice of the described 
by Kalidasa as a far carrying resonant sound (^fp^r ppttc). The Pond-Heron 
known in Bengal as 'koncha-Baka' "is a silent bird but invariably utters a 
low, hoarse croak as it rises, whilst at night, when the colonies settle down 
to roost, there is a considerable amount of querulous croaking and flutter- 
ing" (S. Baker in F. B. I.). Neither the occasional low croak nor the 
querulous croakings on the trees can come anywhere near the sonorous 
trumpeting calls coming from a flock of Common Cranes feeding in the 
rice fields or flying in formation high up in the air. The powerful and 
far-reaching call of the has indeed been stressed in the following 
description of a particular way of reciting a jtw: — 

"qc^^l^l^" — cT%. ff%TT, 2.5.11. 

where the adjective srrcr* refers to its high note. «iquim4 commenting on 
"=rrt ?sh^r:"— ibid. 5.5.12 describes as ^khhh : Tfafagpr:, i.e. a parti- 

cular bird with a very loud call. At a sacrifice to secure heaven to the 
host (m*ihii) the priest must pronounce the exclamation in a very 
loud tone: - "^4: ^V^f^ mz Jirfa wi+mw" — few^ft gftafcT, Pt. 8, 21.2.44. 
Again, tffa^pr (^^Ri:) has been explained as follows in arfasrpnrire: — 
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"3fci*^r «|*: f^ct w ?r i ^te?jhr totrt^ i sptefq? 
fr^ffrm'j l" 

Sub Voice ^PlNTST. 

"tt^tt tt|3tt *rf°r ^r?R5r^JTr>rT i" — "^n H^aT si^ fmcrc 

IbicL Vol. 5. pp. 1445-46. 
The mountain in the Himalayas is described as resounding with the 
loud calls of the ffc^r birds: 

"spts^ *I|!I*M*: ^tw^Rrfe^T l" MBh. 9.46.84. 

The trumpeting of elephants in pain or when wounded with a shower of 
sharp arrows: 

"snftetf sffcpr?rcf¥' — 4M+|ur, 3.5 (p. 385); 
"^N^R; Hh^s^ iKNir^r^TT Tarn l" MBh. 7.20.52. 

The sharp neighing of a spirited war-horse: 

fvgrim tfmn" i ^f%rr, 97.7. 

18. A selection from literature, illustrative of the associations and 
habits of these birds as also in support of the earlier remarks that the term 
srror with srrar, having a loud call ) has been used not only for the Sarus 
but also for other Cranes, is given below: 

"arenfr Vss cRm ^t^r HfWd 1 
*ft pTH ^Nt?j JTpmFT mxfa ^ II ** 

Ff^JTPJT, stftolft+r WZ, 33.182 

The arrival of the Cranes in autumn and their flight in formation: 

^N^uim+m srer sRferrsvrwq; 1 MBh. 3.183.10 

srfel^ ^.HMxh: w rnsr; *pr I ^ajff^TC, 4.18 

^sfrprr sq^N^r ttjr ^Nrr i^n^; 1 MBh. 7.139.33. 

UK*IK=tW<i r^-H^midiJT pRT II TTWT, 4.30.5. 



**^TT^J: tulrliit: ^V^HKpHlfcci m^m is the principal sentence. 

* *This statement is based upon facts observed by the ancients that the migratory Geese, 
Swans, and Cranes avoiding the higher Himalayas pass through the valleys one of which is 
known as the ^^n.rt^ . 
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Tffir: STCfe JlrM «KWMlfac(IH} I ffom, 3.55. 19. 

mfom SIWH ZTRT: m^l VTPzd: I Ibid. 3,55.95 

ifa in the last line clearly stands for the WHifeij ( the Crane known by the 
name of 'the white') or the Great White Crane, for no Hawk or 
Eagle is known to fly in numbers or in formation ( ^"Nd ). 'HTTtf' as a 
bird of the autumn, srcprsft, in the above passages is synonymous with ifc^, 
for the Sarus proper is not a winter visitor (SKfct^) with us nor does it 
fly very high or in large formations. The Demoiselles may also be intended 
by the term *rrw. 

19. Small numbers of Sarus, flying low in V-form have been compared 
to a decorative festoon hanging in a curve over an arch-way in one of the 
most beautiful similes of Kalidasa: 

mm: ^rffT^K: ^fafWfWRT : II T^pRT, 1.41 

But the poet would seem to be indebted for the beautiful picture to the 
following from the Ramayana: 

?HT: flHi^Hfa 9fr5TW 3ldKSJ3T tffsRPT JTT5IT II 4.30.48. 

A very large flight of Cranes, probably the Demoiselles, called «k<NPm in 
the text, is beautifully described in the following verse: 

^=ii4di ^ fawr ^ ?Rfrwcit ^ 




*ftolfo«l|J«Kd?tW f^TH^N'm 11 *4M°ll*WTiq , 4.2. 

The charming association of the Common and the Demoiselle Cranes with 
the larger rivers, the Common and the Sarus Cranes announcing their 
presence in the wheat and barley crops covered by the heavy morning 
mist, their undisturbed happiness in the rice-fields combined with a cloud- 
less autumn, crystal waters and smiling flowers — all these have been re- 
called with affection. The ancients loved their birds and did not grudge 
them a share in the rich bounties of mother earth: — 



5fcTm##T w ?rwi ii Tnmpir, 4.30.63 

sft^CT ^JUiM^I+lH+r^dl^ (^P?H) 1 MBh - 3.64.113. 



fft»n%3wrf^ II TTRWT, 3.16.16. 

rnfcjtxi m»\\m w *nr: ii ^Pw i, 2. 16.21. 

^r^RTvf f^rcrfrcr ^=g^f mfmj f^nm* i <mm»i , 4.30.53. 

The Common Crane and the Sarus were among the pet birds of Royalty, 
e.g., the palaces of Queen Kaikeyi and Crown-Prince Rama had them: 

9T^r^HN4cf ^V^WWdH I 2.10.12. 

grofr^ mhs fa+jr-^rcRifsrcPr i ibid. 2.15.34. 

The well-known hetaera, sw^hi, of Jrsgfrfcp maintained a large aviary 
induding the flror as a domestic pet: 

"rf#ST^ W^PT^TT ?^gr: *nrtf% im\<m ** l" 

Act 4, after verse 28. 




"Compare the appreciative remarks of S. Baker quoted in the footnote to para. 8. 
**This would seem to contain an ironical hit at the institution of eunuchs in Royal 
harems. 
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BUSTARDS » 

1. This family of birds is a link between the Cranes on one side and 
the Plovers on the other, the Stone Plovers being intermediate between 
them and the Plovers proper. Bustards are endowed with large wings and 
stand rather high on the leg; have small heads but rather long necks. 
They are ground birds affecting dry open country or grass lands. With 
broad and flat backs, their carriage, with neck and legs perpendicular to 
the body, is peculiarly their own The larger birds of the group fly 
heavily like herons but with necks and legs stretched out like the Storks, 
and "in general superficial appearance they are perhaps, most like the 
gallinaceous birds, especially in regard to their heads and wings" (Stuart 
Baker). When disturbed they run at great speed. Their young, like the 
common fowl's, are hatched covered with down, and can run about 
almost immediately after leaving the egg. Six species of Bustard occur in 
India, three of them as winter migrants and three as permanent 
residents. 

2. The following Sanskrit names refer to these birds some of which, 
being crested, have been regarded as a kind of Peacock :- 

*Tta? and (?rc- a field or open plain, therefore, a bird that fre- 
quents these) as feffefr* birds in W3> and snw. These two 
names belong to the Great Bustard and the Florican respectively 
as we shall see presently. 

>fl?t^) and *)K-jf (pied, or a horse) as snjs and fafarr respectively in 
These are the Great and the Little Bustard respectively. It 
is interesting to note that Persian 'kodan' like also 
means both 'a Bustard' and 'a pack pony'. 

>T55ro, in M. Williams is an adnoun for the Great Bustard; 

fws, adnoun for ffRff the Little Bustard, in ^Tf. where «r«ro and 

fasrfWr are listed with synonyms for mx. 
^g=rifnr, in the Synonymous list for a Peacock in 3tF*T. fa'cTmPT the same 

as 

fa^qx, a kind of Peacock in M. W. is the Houbara. 
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+<»d+, v.l. nw , incorrectly for fewK in fe^F^N. This and the next three 
names refer to the Great Bustard again; cf Jrr."^ for a kind of 
Peacock in M. Williams, the same as j <.«<;*. 
(Desert-Stork) a kind of Crane in M. W. 

3nrw, a Ufc*< bird in ^hmPT frfa, 1. 15.154. 

fa<3'i4, a kind of Cock (j^f7f%w<T per Sayana ont. ff%iT, 5.6.22)and *qa*t>,* 

also per Sayana on t.srr^PT 3.9.10. 
fS^rfw, a kind of bird in jfcpRft. This and the next three names belong to 

the crested Bengal Florican. 
fy^fywt, in the list of Peacock-names in 3rfa. fo^mrfw. 
d<"i»i^H, in VAifH*yii*^, 7.12; 
WI¥=tfcr, in fadliSKIdl+l on zrRR^TFTfir, 1.175. 
<*) «+) uT , in 5^r, 1. 7. 10- This is the lesser florican. 

3. The Eastern Great Bustard is a winter visitor to the extreme 
North- West of the country. The fully grown male attains a length of three 
and a half feet and weighs up to 30 pounds. The Great Indian Bustard 
is larger and heavier with a wing-span of eight feet and weighs up to 40 
pounds. He is in fact the largest and the heaviest land-bird of India 
corresponding to the elephant as the heaviest land-animal. The plumage 
is deep buff above finely vermiculated with black, the general effect 
being a rufous brown which is well described as "wfe: ^m" in <t«?H<i+|!)i 
while the neck and under parts are white with a black band across the 
lower breast. The head carries a recumbent black crest. This magni- 
ficent bird occurs in pairs or parties in semi-desert land and about 
cultivation in the Punjab, Sind, Rajasthan, Kathiawar, etc., and the 
stately Cock can be spoited from a distance from its long white neck as 
he proudly struts about. He has an inflatable gular-pouch connected 
with a small opening beneath the tongue. The call "usually uttered 
before daylight, is a booming cry, not unlike a distant shout" but when 
alarmed the note is a bark. When feeding, however, the members of a 
party keep up a sort of cackle. During courtship the Cock greatly inflates 
his neck and throat** and struts before the hens w th the tail raised into a 

♦Because of superficial similarity of a Crane with a Stork (^>) 

the term has often been rendered as 3^7- fq *i °l in the lexicons and commen- 

taries. Similarly a certain amount of resemblance between the Great Indian Bustard with 
his long white neck and white lower parts and the Crane or Stork is responsible for names 
like JT5^?r and ?5d«l+ for the former. 

**After a few preliminary attempts at inflation "out goes the whole throat down to the 

breast, and that part of it next the latter swells more and more and the lower throat 

bag gets bigger and bigger, and larger and larger, till it looks to be within six inches of the 
ground. . . .and looked at in front, he seems to have a huge bag covered with feathers hang- 
ing down between his legs, which wobbles about as he struts here and there." (Hume quo- 
ted by S. Baker). The old name, <4 1 <u|, is thus seen to be after the Cock's dangling pouch 
suggestive of the trunk of an elephant. The elephant is a ^TCT because his great strength 
enables him to offer resistance and this Bustard is also a a he wards off or resists 

(•IKlfd) with his horrible smell — See paras. 4 and 10 below. 
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fan, drooping wings and the feathers of the body turned the wrong way 
about. At the same time he makes a deep moaning call, heard at a great 
distance. The food consists of principally large grass-hoppers and other 
insects but lizards, mice, young birds, etc.; grain and green shoots are 
equally welcome. In addition this Bustard has a "curious taste for snakes 
and the natives give it credit for being a constant slayer and devourer of 
these reptiles". (S. Baker). 

4. The Great Bustard has a peculiar and very disagreeable smell 
when alive, and its flesh is not now held in much esteem. Dr. E. T. 
Aitchinson informs us that when he was on the Afghan Delimitation 
Commission, a flock of these Bustards was met with, and Lieut. Rawlinson 
succeeded in shooting one, but the stench of the bird was so great he 
almost thought of leaving it; it was so dark that he scarcely knew what it 
was that he had got, and the scent was almost enough to put off any one 
from even a new acquisition. 1 This writer also refers to the comments 
of F. Finn 'on this curious smell of the Bustard'. 

5. As the habits of both the Great Bustards (Eastern and Indian) 
are similar they share common names in Sanskrit. In the above list it will be 
seen that and ifR^ (bellowing like a bull) are after the bird's bellowing 
call corresponding to its name ifTK (#TP?-#n?) in Hindi. The names mws 
and <*§*iMh (thick-necked) are again for these birds with reference to their 
habit of puffing out their necks during courtship, while names like spos^r 
and ijw^ are merely Prakrit forms of igims unless frn^r is from 
(laying a large egg) . The Peacock is ?T#<nr (woody-egg) and the eggs, of 
the Great Indian Bustard are larger than those of the former, itw would 
however appear to refer to the Indian form which has a white neck and 
under-parts and lives in semi-desert areas. This name corresponds to 
Marathi TOfar [m and ss^r fr. sror, meaning «pf>) ; cf. also the Turkish 
name for the allied Little Bustard which means 'Sand-fowl'. 2 *?<re ifot 
defines the female as ffpPT but the author is incorrect in attributing a 
booming call to her. ''^tfr' is however, the same as ijwi . 

6. Is it possible that the name |w ( flower of the yellow amaranth) 
is independent of jpara and really refers to the European Cock Bustard 
(found in the extreme North- West of India), for it fluffs out all his 
plumage and looks "like a surprising animated giant white Chrysan- 
themum" 3 ? 

7. The srtem ?Jjfa mentions (mxttifa one that wards off or for- 
bids ) as a faf"^ bird that must not be eaten :- '^fa^fefafeqWfa^sr- 
^ratiffw^^rrorr ^Roi^srf: M^i: i" ' 1.5.154. 



1. Stuart Baker, Game Bird, of India, pp.150-151. 

2- Stray Feathers, IV. 184. 

3. H. G. Wells, Science of Life, p. 1 144. 
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•trot also means an elephant. The great Bustard, with its large size, 
weight and the forbidding stench, answers to the name in both the 
senses. The Chinese also consider its flesh as inferior. 

8. It is also suggested that faftm of the following is very probably 
this bird :— 

$. 4. 5.6.22; I. ST. 3.9.10. 

Sayanacarya in his commentary on the tffeflT renders fa^FT as jtjefqjta 
which agrees well with the Bustard's resemblance to a gallinaceous bird 
and justifies its inclusion under the name of 'fto? in the fafarr list by ^T3>; 
but in the sn^m he equates it with »«cH+ which also agrees with wstt for 
this bird with a long white neck and white under-pai ts and looking I ke a 
Stork in the distance, ero being the expert artizan of the gods beautiful 
victims alone would seem to be appropriate for him, and that is what we 
find in the beautifully marked goat and the chestnut and blue Kingfisher, 
so that the Great Bustard with his "magnificent plumage" could very 
naturally be the third item in the list. The etymology of is however 

beyond me and I can only offer a guess that the word is Prakrit — W 'a 
bird' and 5tehp — h^* — sfrpj, large; or fr. 'fa' and Rs«M — ffaf,, 'elephant', 
as a bird occurs in ipTT^r strrt (536) and 3«kK ztv&fi, verse 2105. 

9. The Little Bustard is quite a miniature of the great bird just 
described. It is only about eighteen inches long and weighs less than two 
pounds. It is however a very pretty bird, sandy buff above pencilled with 
black. The wings are black and white and the under-parts white. The 
neck and breast of the cock in breeding plumage are black with a white 
necklace and a white breast-band below it. It is a winter migrant chiefly 
to the North-West including Kashmir and straggles as far east as Saharan- 
pur in the Uttar Pradesh. It frequents mustard fields, flies high, flutter- 
ing and skylarking about in the air, whence its other name, the Butterfly 
Houbara (Finn). It does not inflate its neck, has a very graceful gait and 
runs very fast on the ground. It has therefore been most appropriately 
named flre^ ( =5t^T, black and white, & 'a pied horse') and described as 
■^d+l+K from its small size and habit of 'skylai king', and $?FP"5 (thin- 



*In both the Jataka stories ^TCT has been rendered as the ^fofii'l S^pT. 
In the ^Hld'WId* the expression STWftTOT TTT can only refer to the boom- 
ing call of the Great Bustard, but in the commentary on verse 2249 the ffaffcPT " 
also said to be capable of carrying away small .children. Apparently this last name was 
applied to two different birds, the Great Bustard and the Adjutant Stork. See note on 
the MIW bird, Art. 81. It may also be noted here that the Turkey-cock goes by the 
name of 'feel-murg' — elephant-bird, in Persia. If the word fhFT for feT? is not found 
in the lexicons it only shows that it has not been used in literature. 
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necked) as against 'TWS for the great Bustard. UK-jj- as a fafarr bird of 
is certainly this bird. UR-jj-" also means 'a black and white horse' and it is 
more than probable that the name implies an underlying similarity of the 
breeding male with a smart pony decked out with silver trappings. The 
erect gait of the bird and its speed on the ground also are quite sug- 
gestive. That similarity with the horse did strike the ancients is apparent 
from the vernacular names like <=fldi+t£ ( horse-heron) given by for 
T/to^ of ^ar, and Hindi sfto ( sjtefr, *rt?r)for the Great Bustard. An alternative 
note of *<f3<i|Ni4 on mv^ runs : ""apsft f^Pr7f?^f ^d+i+lO fafarc" which is 
clearly reflected in "*rc<f}!HUi<iiT: *«+i6:" of *reMS+lni. It- is interesting to 
note that one of the riddles posed insrw. #%TT 23.11 is, "for R-=Ki*)k5rf?5*r: ?" 
Which is the great bird ? The answer in the next iRr, is "sm3mfk ^87:" I 
"The great bird is the W, the horse". Is fe<i\<\M the same as f^ST ? The 
riddle would thus consist of a double meaning of ?m as an animal and as 
a bird : cf *lKff and the vernacular names noted above. 

10. Macqueen's Bustard or Houbara resembles in build the 
Great Indian Bustard but is much smaller, being only about twenty 
nine inches in length. It is sandy brown above, beautifully marked 
with minute pencilling of black on. buff. Both sexes have a black crest. It 
is known as firar in North-India which is from Sansk. ferrrar from the fine 
pencilling of black (fasnffpr) in the upper plumage of the bird and the 
long crest. The equation from r^+iusWT given above should be interpreted — 
' the fawTiTC ; s a kind of jroa^r or Bustard', otherwise it would be incorrect 
as the two are altogether different birds. The Houbara, when attacked by 
a trained Falcon and probably also in nature, protects itself by ejecting 
foul-smelling liquid excreta on the body of the attacking bird which gives 
up the chase in disgust. Would the name ^iTW apply to this bird as well ? 
Perhaps not. But it is evidently the f^HM mentioned with ^wi in «l«id<.*iid* 1 
2105, so named from the habit just described (fr. ff^, the evil smelling 
asafoetida) .It is also possible that "<n<.un-ii£JKi*n" is a compound name (flfif- 
tr-wttot) for the evil smelling Great Bustard: cf. *k«u<u| an elephant in rut 
exuding scented ichor from the temples. The flesh of all Bustrads except 
the adult Great Indian Bustard is excellent. 

11. The Bengal Florican is practically a black bird in the breeding 
plumage with wings mostly white, and back pencilled with buff markings. 
It has a long black crest and long black hackles on the lower neck and a 
tuft of still longer feathers hanging down from the lower breast. The male 
is twenty six inches long. Out of the breeding season both the cock and 
hen wear a plumage of mottled buff and black. They love cover and live 
in the grassy plains between the Himalayas and the Ganges though they 
have been found as far west as the Jumna. The male is known as TO in 
Hindi (fr. ^T,, a spy and srz to move ? because of the bird's habitat and 
movements in grass cover) and ^smtx (3ft or 'kind of grass' and 

a peacock) in Assam, and <w±fk (<J U IH^<.) in Marathi. It has been a favou- 



rite for hawking and is mentioned by the name of ^RffT in the ?tf^ 
?TR3 : — 



"ifoETT srrfsprr fltszr KfmT^m gm l"— 7.12. 

It is also probably the «rm of ^> and mi^fa mentioned in the fadUtKF 
storon m5t?m?^r 1.175. Both these names evidently refer to the habit of 
the bird frequenting grass covered plains 

12. The Lesser Florican or Likh is the smallest Bustard known, and 
is in form and general colour a fairly accurate miniature of the larger 
Florican. The cock in breeding plumage has neither crest nor hackles on 
the neck or breast but from each side of his head, behind the ears, spring 
a number of long feathers, and three of these on each side are the longest 
"sometimes reaching as much as five inches in length, and generally 
exceeding three and a half inches. As a rule, the three longest feathers 
are graduated, and though in some cases they are subequal, three is nearly 
always a great difference in length between these three feathers and the 
others, which may vary between one and two inches. These feathers, more 
specially the longer ones, are spatulate in shape".* Evidently, therefore, 
the total number of such feathers is not less than five on each side. The 
illustration in The Indian Waders by Finn shows five, two small and 
three long. 

13. One of the different kinds of forceps mentioned in ^^r, 1.10 was 
designed after the shape of the bill of the bird s^fa*"! which seems to 
be no other than the Lesser Florican with the separated feathers of the 
ear tufts jutting out well behind the head. Now if one raised one's palm 
to cover one's ears with the fingers spread out, the latter would represent 
the spatulate feathers in position about the bird's head, and the pictur- 
esque aptness of the name srssrfaOT would be apparent. The Prakrit 
expression "ssnjfk aRfo" for a palm or hand with the fingers branching 
out offers a very good comparison. It is explained as follows : — 

^W, p. 188. 

14. Another Hindi name for it is which is merely a truncated 
form of fefafw or f%srf%^T (playing, delighting in uncultivated or grass 
land) . Both forms of Florican, particularly the breeding males, are in the 
habit of constantly springing or jumping up high above the grass, as a 
part of their love-play to attract the hens and the name clearly refers to 



♦Stuart Baker, Game Birds of India, Burma and Ceylon, p. 200. 
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this habit. As however the crested bird is <J"n(^h and this bird is f^ra in 
Hindi it would follow that the name though applicable to both was pro- 
bably reserved for the Lesser Florican. The original name may well have 
been fs^rafo (^T, 'a bird', i.e. a bird of the grass-land) or simply — 
'the playful bird'; cf. y~*y<ri for the sportive Wagtail. 
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1. In this article we are concerned with only two birds of the group, 
viz. the Indian Stone-Plover and the Great Stone- Plover. They form a 
very natural link with the Bustards and lead on to the Plovers proper, 
and are found throughout Old World. They are ground birds of a brown 
plumage, with a large head and large eyes, the latter necessitated by their 
nocturnal habits. During the day they rest on the ground in the shade of 
bushes or a grove of trees. The call of the Indian Stone-Plover is mostly 
heard during the night (after dusk), more particularly on moonlit nights 
— a series of sharp and clear whistling notes. ..pick. ..pick. ..pick followed 
by quickly repeated double notes, pick-wick. ..pick-wick. ..pick-wick..., and 
very often duets are indulged in (Salim Ali) . The voice of the Great 
Stone-Plover which frequents river-beds and sand-banks is a harsh croak 
though "it is also heard occasionally piping at night" (Smythies). The 
piping call of the smaller bird is quite musical in effect, resembling that 
of sharp taps on a well-strung small drum and has indeed been described 
as "wild and musical". 

2. The Stone Plover goes by the name of +<=fH* or <b<\4* in Hindi. 
TO*r%rr hasqHf^p (v.l. qrwfer) in the list ofsrg? birds. The name, from 
TJR, means a 'drummer' and ^fPTiurfej would be a 'pleasant drummer'. Now 
the Hindi name +(<(i« is directly from Sansk. «MHMfa* with vf and 7 of 
the latter changed to T and ^ and the omission of fa so that both the names 
^TFTfaf? and qrorfjrar belong to the Stone-Plover. The TmtwrnET mentions it 
as ^3Fr —vol, 2,276. 39. 

3. sWftrc (large-headed), is a kind of bird in M. Williams and 
exactly corresponds to Hindi srf frrft (v.l. srrftnfr) , another name for the 
Stone Plover. There is thus <fcrftR for both the Great and the Indian Stone- 
Plovers. 
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COURSERS & PRATINCOLES 



Three species of Genus Cursorius are found in India. They frequent 
dry plains and are of the size of a Lapwing. They are fast runners, so much 
so that like the spokes of a swiftly turned wheel their legs become invisi- 
ble 1 , and the best known among them, the Indian Courser, found 
throughout the country, except East Bengal and Assam, is characterised 
by ivory or even china-white feet. It is evidently the sfcr^TT of tgZtf placed 
in the group. Most editions of g^Rtfejrr give *3d«iK«l instead which 
however has been rightly omitted by M. Williams as it does not make 
good sense. The Nirnaya Sagar edition mentions st^HTT in the foot-note as 
an alternative reading, and this is given by M. Williams. Another name 
for the bird is fifnr^rr which is included in the quotation from M Kl lit given 
by m ddlcMTi in his commentary on s^ctffpT, 95.28. Its name in Telugu (Dura- 
wayi) also means 'a fast runner' and is the same as f*HSN<?ll of mtimt and 
'Swift-foot' of Jerdon. 

The Pratincoles (Sand-Swallows or Swallow- Plovers) have short legs 
and Tern-like action and flight. They have Swallow-like bills with a large 
gape which helps them in catching insects on the wing. They hunt in 
flocks both on the ground and in the air. "They keep to the open ground 
...running at great speed in short dashes hither and thither as they feed 
on various insects and small grasshoppers. They fly very strongly and at 
great speed, constantly whirling and wheeling about as they go" (Stuart 
Baker) . Two of the species frequent dry land while the third is associated 
with wide stretches of sand and shingle beds of the larger rivers. . Many 
birds are known to perform "the broken-wing trick" when their nests con- 
taining young chicks are approached by man but the behaviour of the 
Pratincoles in this respect is particularly noteworthy — less so of the Ring- 
Plovers. Douglas Dewar describes his experience in the following words : 
"Swallow-Plovers were surrounding me. They were nearly all on the 
ground and striking strange attitudes. Some were lying on the sands as 
though they had been wounded and fallen on the ground; others were 



1 . Cassell's Book of Birds. 
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floundering in the sand as if in pain; some were fluttering along with one 
wing stretched out limply, looking as though it were broken; while others 
appeared to have both wings broken." 1 Hume also records a similar 
experience in Nests and Eggs of Indian Birds. 2 Dewar comments that 
"the little pratincole appears to be a bird having a singularly unbalanced 
mind while it is breeding", and again, "it would seem that the pratincole 
when in breeding condition, is sometimes so excitable that if one of a flock 
takes fright, the alarm is communicated to its fellows, and they then often 
behave as if attacked by an epileptic fit." 3 

The f^PTOTRT and $|<I4*D of jp^rcPT give names of some water-birds 
as below : 

i 

ii "'ftwk: Tf^T: I ^rfe^ff^r: |" Ibid. 

iii "jftwk: Tf#d I fTJjfr <M^^+I l" sSKMofl, srawT^Rfsr 

iv "^uiR^Y^^fh R*y+i j^dt i" 

v "«i <iR<ifd<ir^5ar i |F|5ft <M4,fd+i" i 

^TeTSn; in ^|o<5<ti<?n5T under <M|iJd+T 4 
The extract (iii) from ^Ki«(<rfl is from its arefajftorfg' section which 
implies that the names in every half-verse are synonymous, but a compari- 
son with the extracts (i) and (v) from Pa fig and srmr shows that the 
equation "tfwfaT^Pk:" is complete by itself and independent of the 
equation "fTpft <M*Hfdd+r which latter therefore corresponds to 
IPjffTPT y=^rn*i" of Pd-M"^ and "frj^t <n^^ i" of *&mx. The second 
part of ftpSTOifa, viz.," §f^rr m" refers to a different bird 

(Pipit, Art. 26-B) . It is submitted that both the lines fiom ^KHef) belong 
properly to the IWhPh part of it and have been wrongly placed in the 
3iaW)+Hfa section. 

No. (iv) would then be divisible into two equations: (a) T^rfeft 3 
and (b) Pqiini sra^fjst each referring to a particular type of bird. Now 
as the name stl^Pd+l is placed with mft and y^P-i+l in Pd<t>l"<i+>t and with 
<N*)Pi*l in gi<i4«ft, and also as the last three names mean the Little Ringed 
Plover (Art. 71) it would seem that the author intends fTjflpPT also for 
the same bird. It has already been stated that the Little Ringed Plover's 
behaviour at the nest is similar to that of the Pratincole, though not so 
markedly, so that it is just possible that the name figfsrsr was applicable 
to both. Considering, however, the particularly exaggerated reactions of 
the pratincole the name seems to have been originally meant for it and 



1 • Glimpses of Indian Birds, p. 206. 

2. Vol.III.p. 231. 

3. Birds at the Nest, p. 183. 

4. Each of the above half verses consists of two equations each containing synonyms 
for a single bird and forms allied to it with, however, the exception of the first half of No. 
( v) which mixes up two members of the Ibis group — See Art. 80. 
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came later to be mistaken for the Plover as well. This would explain the 
mixing up of the names of the two birds, and once frjfeRiT was equated 
with the Ringed Plover the author was under a necessity to give a 
separate synonymy for the Pratincole which he did with "P*M+l -jW$<*$<D". 
Now 3RTJ^tf€t clearly signifies a very small water-side bird (cf. *M$+t;dt 
and spsgpfff^PT for the Rails and Crakes, Art. 58) and if <i^iR?<rf) is a 
Gull, which is as big as a Crow if not larger (M. Williams, and Art.68), 
»M$4$dl would be a most improper synonym for it. The name, therefore, 
belongs to a small bird otherwise known as faw+i. This last implies a bird 
that moves and flies in all directions (Pm) and the Pratincoles, as we 
have seen, fully answer to this meaning, and their small size suits the 
name of iW^+iid). fa^fa (faqfe from foj+fa a bird that flies in all directions) 
is one of the birds prohibited as food in =iR)<*MtTs{di (Chap. 12) and is 
probably the same as PlW+i fTpfr as a bird name is included in the list 
quoted by *RdlcM<r<H from MilKK in ^[ctfftpTT (85.28). We thus have faijfa, faM+l, 
and sTTjfinPT for the pratincoles. The very apt name of %vgft is based on 
human behaviour, e.g. feiK, a Brahman, on being told by an astrologer 
that his little boy of seven would not live beyond a year, falls to the 
ground, calling bitterly, "My son, oh My son." 

% F W 5^" w ^ '"— fa^iT^, Pt. I, Ch. 43-11 

"TTSTT T*Prffa?: iPdcfl ®Vm |T *Jp ! 5Tt%?T Pf S^IHW: I " — P<i<^M<*M, 

p. 415 

Commenting on SHVXtV^f (V.8) ^rfa 3<tts*TFT has rendered jrfV (Tern, 
Art.69) incorrectly as ?fa srfer ^PPm<*??ft, but the statement that fl^ft 
(^Wdl ) is a fw<r i.e. of the size of a Sparrow is correct, for the small 
Indian pratincole of the larger rivers in North India is not over 6.5 
inches in length. This supports the interpretation of s^f^feV given above. 




CRAB PLOVER 

This "very extraordinary bird" with a peculiar nesting habit has been 
placed in a family by itself. It is a Plover-like white bird ( 16 inches) with 
a black back. It nests "in colonies, often of great size, scooping burrows 
anything from one to four feet long in the sand or, occasionally among 
the loose bdulders and rocks, in which it lays its one pure white egg" 
(S.Baker). It feeds mostly on crabs and hence the name Its breeding 
grounds are on the islands at the Adam's Bridge, Ceylon, and 
some islands in the Persian Gulf Ancient indian Law-givers were 
undoubtedly men of religion and some of them must have come to 
know this bird and its curious habits during their pilgrimage to Ramesh- 
varam situated on an island next to Adam's Bridge. Law-giver ^ftro was 
probably one such and he has included a bird called 3<HM+ in the 14th 
chapter of his Samhita in the list of birds prohibited as food for the twice- 
born Hindus of the time. This 3<?fld+ is perhaps the same as PHidl, 'a kind of 
bird' in M. Williams. Both are from fa*r 'a hole' or 'to conceal' and imply 
a bird that lives or nests in a hole. 3<r|id+, however, may also be from ^rr 
sea-coast, and would seem to imply a coastal bird (cf. ^itt*.— M. W. ). 
Most probably, therefore, both the names refer to the Crab-plover which 
nests in a hole and along the sea-coast. No other Samhita or FTfa mentions 
these names so far as I know, nor do the commoner lexicons give them. 
Had the name applied to any of the North Indian birds nesting in holes* 
some at least of the lexicons would surely have given it. In the circums- 
tances it may be presumed that sage wftra having known the bird during 
his visit to Rameshvaram made it a point to include it in his list not only 
as a curiosity but also to prohibit the Hindus of the neighbourhood from 
killing it for food, particularly as it is so easy to catch it in its nest-hole. 
All this is pure conjecture, and there may be nothing in it, and if so, the 
Crab-Plover of the extreme South must go like so many other birds even 
in North India, without an old Sanskrit name. In fact one has no right 
to expect Sanskrit names for uncommon birds even of North India, much 
less of birds beyond its limits, except perhaps as curiosities in royal 
aviaries. 

*For example, Bee-eaters, Kingfishers, Bank-Mynas, and many others. 
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SKUAS 



The Skuas are large Gull-like birds seen along the Sind coast. They 
live on fish which they rob from Gulls and Terns, pursuing them in the 
air until they drop the desired morsel, which they then seize (S. Baker) . 
Their call is a piercing scream or gull-like "gack, gack". There is no 
Sanskrit name for them, but from their general appearance and habits they 
would be included in the general name of ?DT5^ for the large sea-birds 
like the Sea-Gulls and others. 
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GULLS 



1 . Alfred Newton, the great British Zoologist and author of The Dictionary 
of Birds seriously questioned the wisdom of separating the Skuas, Gulls, 
Terns and Skimmers, all placed in the genus Larus by Linnaeus, into 
separate families (see Ency. Brit., 1 1th ed., Vol. 12, 714) , and the last three 
were indeed so placed by Blanford and Oats in the first edition of The 
Fauna of British India (Birds) , but, following the classification of Lowe, 
Stuart Baker has separated them into distinct families in the second edition 
and yet he admits the correctness of the earlier grouping of all three in a 
single family. Since I have followed throughout the plan of the second 
edition I must stick to it in the case of these birds as well. 

2. Gulls, the "most beautiful dwellers of the coasts and marshes" are 
medium to fairly large sized birds with long, moderately broad wings 
almost square cut tails and webbed feet. The bill is stout and wedge-' 
shaped with the upper mandible hooked at the tip, and when hunting for 
food they usually fly with their bills nearly on a line with their 
body. The predominating colour of the adult birds is white with 
a grey mantle, varying in shade from the most delicate pearl-grey 
to dark blackish-slate, and the head is often more or less marked 
with black in summer. The seasonal change is not great and affects 
chiefly the colour of the head. The young are a mottled brown and 
take three or four years to assume the adult plumage. They are grand 
fliers and show perfect mastery of the air and wind, remarkably quick 
and clever in their manoeuvres. They have voracious appetites and live 
mostly on dead fish, floating garbage, offal of all sorts, insects, grasshoppers, 
etc. They are in fact perfect scavengers of the waters and coastal areas 
just as the Vultures are on the land. They pick up their food from the 
surface of the water and never dive for it like the Terns, but they are 
experts in catching with their feet any tit bits thrown up to them in the 
air. They often swim and rest on the water floating highly like the Ducks. 
The Terns, on the other hand, are of a small to medium size with long,' 
tapering wings, deeply forked tails, narrow and straight bills, short legs 
and small webbed feet. Expert on the wing, their flight is exceedingly 
graceful and when out for their fish food they carry their bills pointed 
downward, scanning the waters below with their searching eyes for an 
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individual fish or shoals of small fish at which they dive from a height of 
10 to 20 feet. Unlike the Gulls they never touch any dead or putrid stuff. 
The colour scheme of their body plumage is, in the majority of cases, 
similar to that of the Gulls — black on the head, grey on the upper and 
white on the lower parts. Writing of these birds in his interesting little 
book, Birds of the Sea R. M. Lockley observes that the Gulls and Terns are 
closely related. "They seem to fly like embodied spirits clad in grey and 
white, though some have black hoods and some have black on their wings. 
The long-winged and long-tailed Terns are altogether more volatile and 
dainty and less aggressive than the larger and heavier built Gull-tribe." 
Both are sociable, breed in large dense colonies, and are very noisy when 
feeding in company and at their nesting grounds.* 

3. Of the nearlyfifty known species of Gulls in the world seven are 
represented in India, four along the coasts and four of these occur also on 
large inland rivers, lakes, and marshes. All except the Sooty Gull and the 
Slender-billed Gull, which breed on islands off the Mekran coast and on 
the Mekran coast respectively and may be called resident birds, are winter 
visitors with us. The Brown-headed Gull breeds on the lakes and marshes 
of Ladakh in Kashmir and further east in Tibet. The Indo-Aryans may 
well have been familiar with the Gull and its breeding habits before they 
moved into India but at any rate they must have got to know about 
those breeding nearer home. 

4. Four of the species that spefid the winter in North India are briefly 
described below: 

(1) The Great Black-headed Gull (length 26", wing-expanse 68°) 
has black head and neck, the upper parts pale grey and the lower parts 
white. The bill is yellow and the legs and feet yellow to orange yellow. 
In winter the head and neck become white streaked with black but 
the summer garb is assumed as the bird leaves India for its breeding home 
in Central Asia by about March-April. Its great size and magnificent flight 
render it conspicuous wherever it occurs. In India it is found on all the 
great rivers. In addition to the usual food of the tribe this Gull has a bad 
reputation for stealing the young and eggs of other birds. Its call is a very 
loud raucous cry, much like that of the Greater Black-backed Gull, which 
is described as a low ha-ha-ha-ha, a braying ha-ha-ha, a deep keow- 
keow, a short barking note and a long drawn moan {Birds of America, 
1936). 

(2) The Black-headed or Laughing Gull (length 16") is about the size 
of a Crow but with a much longer wing-expanse. In summer the head 

*The male Gull invites the female for copulation but amongst the Terns either may 
invite either, and, unlike most other birds, copulation may be continued by the Black- 
headed Gulls and common Terns even after the eggs have hatched (J. Fisher in Watching 
Birds, P- 173 — Pelican Books). During courtship the Greater Black-backed, the Lesser 
Black-backed and the Herring Gulls indulge in communal aerial dances (J. Fisher in 
Bird Recognition, PP- HO fF. Pelican Books). 
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and neck are chocolate brown, the upper parts pear! grey and the under- 
pays white. The bill and legs are deep bright red. In winter the head 
and neck become white with a few dark spots here and there. It lives 
largely on worms and insects, following the plough for this purpose. They 
also eat all sorts of grain, shoots of crops, sand eels, small fish, snails, slugs, 
etc. and at limes young and eggs of other birds. In addition to a harsh "gek, 
gek" and a loud wailing "ka-yek, ka-yek"cry it also utters "long derisive 
though far from unpleasant ha-ha-ha-ha-ha-ha-ha, from which it derives 
its name, 'the Laughing Gull', for seemingly it laughs and no great 
imagination is needed to assume that its loud cries are those of real mirth." 
"Some observers call the sound demoniac or lunatic laughter, but to the 
writer's ears it is the joyous, buoyant, free laugh of the open sea" (Birds of 
America). Numbers are found together flying and wheeling backwards 
and forwards over lakes, jhee.ls and the larger rivers and when not feeding 
they rest either on the water or sands and banks. 

(3) The Brown-headed Gull (17") resembles the Black-headed but 
the colour of the bead in summer is ashy-brown instead of chocolate-brown. 
The bill and legs are deep red. In winter the head turns white. It visits 
the plains of Eastern India during the winter and its habits and voice are 
those of the Black-headed variety, following the plough for insects and 
worms brought up by the ploughshare. 

(4) The Yellow-legged Herring Gull (23" to 25", wing-expanse 58" 
to 60") is, like the Great Black-headed Gull, a large bird with white head, 
neck, tail and underparts, and a dark slaty-grey mantle. The bill and legs 
are bright yellow.* Its call notes are similar to those of the common Herr- 
ing Gull, described as a loud and raucous series of "cack-cack-cac-cac-cac- 
cac; or sometimes a querulous scream, kuh-r-e-e-e-e, kuh-r-r-e-e-e-e-e-ah, 
mingled with duckings and subdued hen-like gobblings" (Illus. Ency. of 
American Birds). Like others they are omnivorous scavengers and in 



*Sanskrit lexicons mention (i) the white (jfk or for), (ii) the red 
and the black (f^) varieties of Rape-seed or Mustard (TO) corresponding to 
Brassica Alba, B. Juncea and B. Nigra or Napus respectively but not the yellow (ffa) 
variety. A fourth variety is however mentioned by the name of ^ tfifq- defined as 
gpCTTSfsr (of the colour of the feet of the fTT bird) with ^ (coming up naturally 
with the rains i.e. self-sown and therefore wild) and fc^R (not dying out, hence the same 
as the preceding). Now the variety Brassica Campestris, the yellow Rape-seed, though 
cultivated, grows wild in North India and is known in Hindi as qfaT TOT*. It is, therefore, 
submitted that *arwr ( c f. ^mm) is this yellow Rape-seed and JTT in its descriptive 
synonym, f TTlfesT, is no other than the Yellow-legged Herring Gull or the 
Great Black-headed Gull having yellow feet. 

No other bird sharing the name JTT has really yellow feet. " ^U'frlfH-u " 
(poetic for JTTT) has been rendered as '^tm vnqf in the commentary on 
^'k™ page 248. The synonym ^r^u^lR+l given there is however incorrect. 
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addition are experts in breaking hard and soft clams. These they pick up 
from the shore in their feet and drop them on hard ground or rock from a 
height of 50 to 60 feet for the contents. They are coastal birds of Western 
and North-West India but straggle far inland to the larger rivers and 
lakes as far North as Kashmir and East as Cachar in Assam. 

5. The ancient Indians had evidently noticed the similarity of physical 
features, close association with the water, and the noisy habits of both the 
Gulls and Terns and regarded them as closely allied forms, so much so, 
that they named the former JTT (from roots f, $s or — to make a sound: 
3Th%, f^ftr — fTT:) and the latter jpft as if the former, with their heavier 
build and greater dash, were the males and the latter, with a graceful form 
and finer discrimination as to food, were the females of closely allied 
species. It is also probable that with Gulls named as JTT the smaller Terns 
were distinguished as gpsxt on the principle, "m\ ftrt sfTTrV'H "l M I fcR^TPTW 
qf?" — am+k, 3.5.7; e.g. we have for the larger Common Grey Quail 
and for smaller Rain Quail (Art. 55). Some of the Sanskrit lexicons 

mention only three birds sharing the name jxr, viz., the Osprey, the 
Demoiselle Crane and 'a kind of Eagle' (see Hl^+eHi+l and M. W.).* 

Both tot and g^T place fTT in their lists of 'Birds of Prey' (srcr^r:) for the 
Fishing Eagles including the Osprey, while both have ■dc+liii (very noisy) 
in the lists of 'Water Birds' (c^:) for the noisy Gulls. But as both the 
Fishing Eagles and the Gulls are very noisy the terms jr* and Scoter have 
been treated as synonymous both in literature, particularly Pali literature, 
and the lexicons. M. Williams' rendering of '^c^PtTT as 'a sea-eagle' is cer- 
tainly correct but it is not so on the authority of TOP as we have just seen. 
The earliest homonymous equation for these noisy birds, barring of course 
the D. Crane which is a fr* but not 3c^r?r, but including the noisy Terns 
and the Curlew is "^l^ul^rcr" of srTOT?!. The srfa. rVaT. expressly includ- 
es the Fishing Eagles and Osprey in the extended synonymy: ' Wkwit 
Hc^-M-iiijM : fX^::", while the +?4s*+r9T includes the Terns and Curlew also with- 
in it: — 

(a) 3rsftc^TC fePTt JTFT f<X Q <9K: I 

(b) ^cHHISFT: I 

(c) fTTt (? fT^t) *H$=t$dr I 

The first equation includes 3^PT?r — Sc^fMt and fTt-fTTT (cf. ^dlfd f u : 
ferat 5 frfr — ^Tcfar^^rrf?) as homonyms applicable to several different birds 
possessing a harsh voice (<a <.*!«;) ; the second to z?£m ( = fTt) as noisy fish- 
killing birds; and the third to JT* or JTTT as a noisy bird resembling a 



*"TT. *T. T. renders JTT as ds:=fr)!fl and |p3T; and jxft as the female of fT^, but 
(the same as J^T, JTT) is equated with (i) qf$ff%fhr, (ii) 'TOTSft (pointing to the 
fishing Eagle), (iii) J«H^ff, and (iv) a Cat. 

SJcRTFrc gft, commentator of WTfcTST^ renders <px as at page 144 

and the bird meant is no doubt a Gull. 
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water-hen, viz., the Curlew. Now since commentators like nfom* have 
interpreted as sesltf (jym, 14.68; see also commentary on 
*w 6, verse 9.0) it follows that the feminines and ^ f or the Terns 

"iSTLT , indUded ^ gen6ral ^ COm P«hensive equation, 

The several different birds sharing the names ^ and ^ mav he 
distinguished as below: 2 y be 

(i) the qfar^-fR is the Demoiselle Crane (Art. 62) j 

(ii) the *)<*hi«r-£*t „ ,, Osprey* (Art. 50); 
(hi) the ^r-^ „ „ (^Rm) Fishing Eagles (Art. 52) ; 

(iv) the or ^^r-f^: „ „ Gull; 

(v) the 3?sfWt-$Td „ J} Tern (Art. 69) ; 

(Vl) " ' Curlew ' rarel y as perhaps in the xm- 

or pj#-JTtf m (Art. 72). 

It follows, therefore, that the particular bird or birds intended in a given 
passage must be determined from the context, e. g. in the lists of Jr 
and w in to and ^ as explained earlier in this article- ^Tn 
association w«h water-birds like the ^ or ^ would refer ^ ^ 

, ^/k t! rnS ° r ^ Dem ° iSelle Crane; and ™ iite atur 

should be taken to include the Gulls, Terns and Curlew, for ,he Demo" 
selb Crane would be included in term for all Cranes, and the Ospr ev 
and F,hing Eagles wouldfall within the general terms like ^adj 

I r T mne ° U ° ther hand alw ^ -thefth 
Tern or the Curlew as the context may demand. It must also be no ed 
here that according to a well established convention birds of prey ar e 
held to be rather inauspicious (cf. stf^rp in 47. 4-7 and com 

mentary of ^r) and are not ^ passages d 

beautfful natural scenery while they are inseparable concomitants of bl tie 
fS, T ° r ™ atlon g-unds,etc. where the sentiments f disgust 
(*l«r) and fear «hr, are involved. Turning to the call notes of 
common m simr es, the reference is always to the sorrowful wail of women 
when m personal danger or when in fear of the loss of their near and dear 
ones Such a reference to a large number of women crying over a threa 
tened loss during the day time is to the Terns as birds of diurnal habits' 
who gather in large flocks, crying plaintively, whenever their e J and 
young are a danger. On the other hand, references to a single woman or 
a number of women crying piteously at night or before dawn are always 
to the Curlew or Curlews as these are chiefly heard at night and when on 



season^ ^ I 3 T tCr u Vmt ° r t0 India ^ M fa is n0h y raost >y durin S *e breeding 

caWe t l l 2 K IndlanBi ^- The ^"het or adnoun^ikr, therefore, is not appli- 
cable to u though « is mcluded in a general way within the term ^ for any FisELg 
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the wing (Arts. 69 & 72) Bearing these considerations in mind it is not 
difficult to see that the numerous JTT birds in the following passages 
relating to day-time scenes can only be the Gulls and Terns: 

^R^t: ^^T^Tftr^ ^ ll-i^TW, 3.158.56 

— *TTW, 3.21.43 

Smft^frtww -H-dRfe II— TRFT% 3.15.6 (Cal. edn.) 

fTCT: tii^i^c, Pv^TcT% <ttfm: II— MOT 4.52.12 (Bom. edn.) 

The sportive duels of Gulls or a Gull trying to snatch fish from a Tern in 
the air over the Tapti river is referred to as ^rf^r in 6 
verse 25. An important point worth noting in the above passages is the 
fact that the poets have taken care to mention birds that are on the water 
at the water's edge, on the bank and those that fly in the air above for it 
is all these taken together that give character to a lake or river 'scene 
Coming to the later names for a Gull we have TfT^fr for the Black 
headed Gull (M. W.) or, for the matter of that, for any Gull and which 
is perhaps from the following synonymy: 

The name (Ganges-Kite) refers to the Kite-like scavenging habit 

of the Gulls picking up offal from the surface of the water or tit bits 
thrown up to them in the air which they greedily catch with their feet 
Referring to the coastal Gulls Salim Ali remarks: "Gulls are to seaports 
and docks whatkites are to inland towns and bazaars - efficient scavengers " 
The name fcsst (fcfc an*rir anifc, fcrc vferf «rr arefir) refers either to their 
magnificent flight or (^rms ^ anrofr) to their seasonal visit to the 
country from beyond the Himalayas (cf. trotfteTO for the Himala 

yan Cuckoos, Art. 37). Gulls being essentially sea-birds who "swim 
excellently and can be seen even on the roughest day, bobbing up and 
down on the waves as happy as can be" fully deserve the picturesque names 
of?Mw (Wave-bird or Crow) and *ro^r (Sea Crow). The latter term 
is wide enough to include, in a general way, all other sea-birds as well 

Hindi mrr (Dhomra in F.B.I, is probably a Bengali transliteration like 
'Jol' for **) for a Gull should be from Sansk. onomatopoetic for 
'uproar or tumult' of festivity or strife ( c f. arrs^, TOi 3^) and empha . 
srzestheir screaming and scrambling habits. The equation, "smr ^m" in 
and *l^<™ would seem to be based upon the story of an'old 
^eating the eggs of other water-birds related in the Mahabharata 



1. Illustrative examples from literature have been given in these articles. 

2. For the second half of this synonymy see Art. 65. 
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2. 42. 32ff. No bird of the Goose family is known to eat eggs in a state of 
nature and it is probable that some egg-eating Gull like the Great Black- 
headed Gull has been called a pr in a mystic (^?) or etymological sense 
of r^wlfd ^r:, and some old commentator perhaps rendered this ftf of the 
story correctly by the local vernacular term of snm, a Gull. The lexico- 
grapher would then seem to have picked up the term JPRI as a Sanskrit 
feminine form and rendered it back as 

The Gulls as a class, we have seen, are of great help in maintaining the 
cleanliness of the waters and the surrounding areas by making a clean 
sweep of all dead and putrid animal matter and it has also been pointed 
out that some particular species are of particular service to humanity by 
destroying large quantities of harmful worms and insects which if allowed 
to multiply unchecked would produce famine in the country, and history 
records how at one time the people of the State of Utah in North America 
would have suffered grievously but for the timely help rendered to them by 
the California Gulls and how they expressed their gratitude to these 
wonderful birds: "That at least one community has not been unmindful of 
the substantial debt it owes the Gull is attested in Salt Lake City, where 
stands a monument surmounted by bronze figures of two Gulls, erected by 
the people of that city 'in grateful remembrance' of the signal service 
rendered by these birds at a critical time in the history of the community. 
For three consecutive years— 1848 to 1850— black crickets by millions 
threatened to ruin the crops upon which depended the very lives of the 
settlers. Large flocks of California Gulls came to the rescue and devoured 
vast numbers of the destructive insects, until the fields were entirely freed 
from them. It is no wonder that the sentiment of the people of Utah, as 
reflected through their laws, affords Gulls the fullest protection" (Birds 
of America, I, 38). In India, also we have the Black-headed and the 
Brown-headed Gulls who follow the cultivator's plough, gobble up all the 
pernicious vermin exposed in the furrows and thus render a great service 
to us, and one would not be surprised if the Vedic Aryans too were fully 
conscious of their services and left a still more lasting memorial of their 
gratefulness to them. 
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1. A tern in general outline is an altogether more graced, more beautiful 
but a smaller edition of a Gull. 1 Unlike the latter it hi a straight but 
thinner and more pointed bill, long pointed wings, and imany species a 
deeply forked tail. In size they range from ten to twentraches in length. 
They have a beautiful plumage, black on the head and it, pearl to ashy- 
grey on the upper and white on the lower parts. BiJ bgs and feet are 
often red. They are as noisy as the Gulls but unlike fcm again they 
exclude offal and garbage from their dietary and live maiy on small fish, 
sand-eels, Crustacea and insects. They are very active all seem to have a 
ceaseless flight which is buoyant, fast, easy and excengly graceful. 2 
They are "among the most beautiful of God's creature The beauty of 
their form is perfect. Their shape is a dream of comelints.nd their move- 
ments are the poetry of motion. Wherever there is a river lake in India, 
there you will see Terns. You cannot mistake a Tern; tltsim white body, 
the long racing wings, the easy flight and the frequi descent to the 
water are a combination of characteristics peculiar toihese feathered 
exquisites" (Douglas Dewar). 

2. They nest, as a rule, in large or small colonies or.td-banks along 
the larger rivers and the sea-coast, the nests being mertlillows scraped 
in the sand. We can form some idea of the reasons behiitthis communal 
breeding if we recall the well known fact that people le particularly 
stimulated when working in cooperation in various fids like sports, 
community dances, social activities, war, etc. and in tirirf danger group 
consciousness helps to create confidence and a sense i security, and 
ensures ultimate success of an undertaking. Applying sis analogy to 
social birds like the Flamingos, Terns and others it woifeem that the 
presence of large numbers on their breeding ground! as the effect of 



1 . The reader is requested to read the first two paras of tie jisding article. 
2. Compare the name arrfit (3RT — Uldc±HWH : one thill; constantly on 
the move) for the allied form, the Skimmer. It is more than prota that 3Tu% of the 
Rgveda meant a Tern as well as the closely allied Skimmer. Tben is discussed in 
the next article. 
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stimulating their sexual impulses which leads to simultaneous mating and 
breeding among them. In other words the Terns would seem to have 
realised in the course of evolution that their safety and survival in the 
struggle for existence lies in keeping together and breeding in packed 
colonies. 1 As a preliminary to mating they indulge in lock-displays and 
social flights resembling the communal aerial dances of some of the Gulls, 
e.g. the Herring Gull. The courtship display of mated pairs includes (i) 
what has been aptly described as a 'fish-flight' where a bird with or with- 
out a fish is sportingly pursued and overtaken by another; (ii) swift 
glides from a height; (iii) slow-motion flights; and (iv) parading, bowing, 
scraping, stretching and 'scissor-billing' when on the ground. Both sexes 
brood the eggs and young and take part in feeding the latter, and some, 
like the Sandwitch Tern, are known to 'pool the young' of a colony after 
they are a few weeks old. 2 They are extremely demonstrative in their 
affection for young and eggs, for "a human being has only to set foot on a 
sand-bank for a scene of great excitement to ensue. Sitting birds rise from 
the nests, others arrive from the river,. ..and the air is filled with Terns 
flashing backwards and forwards and wheeling round and round overhead, 
their shrill plaintive cries indicating only too surely the presence of the 
eggs and offspring they seek to protect" (Whistler). They also appear to 
be very sympathetic towards their fellows that may get into difficulties. 
If one is killed the others in the neighbourhood will at once come and fly 
anxiously about uttering their plaintive cries all the time. 3 Salim Ali's 
explanation of such behaviour when one has been actually shot down 
into the river, is that "the unwounded birds think their companion has 
discovered some food and are anxious to share the spoils" and in the 
particular circumstances stated it would appear to be correct. Mated 
Terns, again, are very attentive to each other, and "one of the most charm- 
ing sights of a visit to a colony is to see one of these little, gentle creatures 
feed his mate as she sits brooding her eggs".- 

3. About fifty species of Tern occur throughout the woild and India 
claims no fewer than thirtytwo of them either as winter visitors to her 
coasts and inland waters or as resident birds. Brief notes on some of the 
more important Terns found in India are given below : 

(i) The Indian Whiskered Tern (10") has a velvety black head and 
neck, ash-grey body and black abdomen. It is a resident bird of lakes and 
marshes. It breeds in colonies and makes a nest of reeds and rushes which 
is placed on lotus leaves or other water plants in lakes or swamps. When 



1. R. M. Lockey in Birds of the Sea (1945), p. 17. 

2. J. Fisher in Bird Recognition Vol. 1 (1947), pp. 124-150. According to S. Baker 
in F.B.I. {Birds), 1929, however, the Sandwitch Tern is very careless of its eggs. 'Pooling 
the young' refers to the feeding of the young in a colony by the adult birds irrespective of 
whether the young are their own, i.e., they are all fed in common. 

3. T. Gilbert Pearson on the Least Terns (Ternlets) in Birds of America (1936). 
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fishing a whole flock generally works in unison, commencing at the end 
of a lake and working their way to the other end, when once more they 
return to their original starting point. In this they resemble the Skimmer 
who, however flies over the water very low, just a few inches above the 
surface. The flight is most light and elegant, and the sight of a flock 
feeding is a really beautiful one. 

(ii) The Caspian Tern (20")is easily recognised by its great size, large 
red bill, black legs and feet, black head and grey and white body as it flies 
singly or in pairs over the larger rivers of India. It breeds on the lakes of 
Central and Western Asia, and the Mekran Coast within Indian limits. It 
is often mistaken for a Gull because of its large size and is known as %^TT 
(a dialectical variant of jrft ?) in Sind after its loud harsh cry. Describing 
its ways in The Birds of America, W.L. Finley remarks that its greatest 
anxiety seems to be to keep them (the young) crouching low in the nest, 
so that they do not run away and get lost in the crowd (of other young 
from the neighbouring nests). If a young bird did start to run out of the 
nest, he was immediately pounced upon by his own parents and pecked 
and beaten until he dropped flat on the ground or hid in the leaves. A 
similar trait was observed by the ancient Indians as we shall see. 

(iii) The Gull -billed Tern (15") is rather stoutly built and in point 
of body-shape stands intermediate between a Gull and a typical Tern. It 
is pearl-grey above and pure white below but its stout Gull-like black bill 
and legs of the same colour help to distinguish it from other Terns of the 
same size. Its scientific name of 'Gelochelidon nilotica' (lit. 'Laughing 
Swallow of the Nile 5 ) is after its call-notes described by Dr. Ridgway as 
'a chattering laugh' (Birds of America) . It shows great courage in defend- 
ing its young. It breeds in Kashmir and other places in India and 
frequents the larger rivers and lakes often singly or in twos and threes. 
It feeds on small fish and insects and like so many Terns and Gulls, is 
especially fond of grasshoppers. 

(iv) The Large Crested Tern (20"), which occurs in several races in 
India, is practically equal in size to the Caspian Tern but is readily 
distinguishable from it by the yellow bill and a well-developed, long, black 
and slightly curved crest. * They are coastal birds and one sub-species 
breeds off the Mekran Coast and another off the Sunderbans in lower 
Bengal. 

(v) The Indian River Tern (15"-18") and the allied forms, the Black- 
bellied Tern ( 13"-14") , and the Tibetan Tern (15'-18") are the com- 
monest Terns of North Indian rivers and lakes, the first two breeding in 
large colonies on sand-banks of our rivers, and the third on rivers and lakes 
of Ladakh and Tibet and winters in India. Other members of the group 



*Smythies inBirds of Burma (1940). 
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like the White-cheeked and the Common Terns 1 are coastal birds. All these 
have black heads and crests, grey upper parts and white or white suffused 
with vinous-grey lower parts. All have deeply forked tails. The bill, legs 
and feet are yellow or red. The Black-bellied Tern frequents also small 
ditches and village ponds for food. The River Ternlet (10') is 
practically a smaller edition of its larger cousin, the River Tern, 
which it resembles in breeding and other habits. 

The common Sanskrit name for a Tern is frft' as already noted in 
the preceding article, and for a small Tern or Ternlet, J<P<+I as we 
shall see presently. The Indian River Tern, a permanent resident 
and the most numerous with us is known as jrrt in Hindi as well. 2 jpxtfor 
a female Osprey or Fishing Eagle (Art. 50) is merely a grammatical 
feminine of ^x 3 and the term is never used in literature in this sense 
because the names of all birds of prey like spj, ^H, jtt, «mr, etc. are always 
used in the masculine irrespective of sex except in mythology where to"V, 
itrat, and ^mt are said to be the 'original mothers' of certain groups of 
birds in the Epics and Puranas 4 and 'TSff is occasionally used for the 
Common Kite e.g. in SRtsR^sfar, 4.3 (see Art. 52). Moreover the Osprey 
breeds very rarely in India and its callnotes are seldom heard in the 
country as pointed out by Salim Ali in his Book of Indian Birds. The 
of literatures is therefore either the Tern or the Curlew according to 
context. It must also be noted that the cries of birds of prey have 
always been regarded as inauspicious and are never used as a simile for 
the plaintive wail of women of noble birth like #crr, or dramatic heroines 
like wrmt of '^mcTwistt'. To' render in such contexts as the female 

Osprey or the Lapwing ( (fcrfbr) is wholly indefensible. 

The Curlew 5 breeds outside India and is only a winter visitor with us. 
The fxff of ar^EftT, crying plaintively at the loss of her young, is there- 
fore the River or Black-bellied Tern, both breeding on the North-Indian 
rivers : 

sns^rfar, 8.51. 

1. Writing about the Common Tern, which is a winter visitors to India along the 
Mekran coast and is closely allied to our River Tern, E. H. Forbush says that these birds 
are useful to the fisherman as they serve to mark the schools of edible fish. These fish drive 
the small fry to the surface, the telescopic eyes of the Terns mark the disturbance from afar 
and when the fishermen see the gahering, plunging flocks, they put off in their boats, well 
knowing that their work lies there. (Birds of America-) 

2. Suresh Sinha in ^TTKf faff m (Allahabad, 1941). 

3. See Art. 68 for the different meanings of 

4. XTWT, 3.14.19; »T.*rr. 1.66.58; 6.31-32; gram, 1.3.107; STfT J. 
3.93-94; and other Puranas. 

5. See Art. 72 for |p^t the curlew. 
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Terns rarely settle on the water, and "it is a pretty sight to watch a 
flock of Terns following a shoal of little fishes with clamorous glee, 
dropping one after another with a splash and rising again and chasing 
one another ceaselessly" (EHA). Such a scene is recalled in the 



^sMIWII+Kl fa*rrfo«fcMI!<|i|l: II — TTRWT, 4.30,59- 

sfitel*dl4$<<*lfHHtol3K (jU+lfajft, fTft) 

— WrklW^T, p. 248 
and the wailing of hundreds of women of Ravana's household on the 
occasion of his death at the hands of Rama is reminiscent of the clamorous 
scene witnessed on a sand-bank when a large colony of nesting and 
brooding Terns is alarmed; 

fTJT ^ <|:lTd 4l<>444l$<3sT<Jrr: II — <W\iW, 6.110.26 
Similar scenes are noticed elsewhere as well : 

$.<<HifiMirilHi ^Mkr ^ f it — t. m. 11.12.5. 

TF5PT ^yicJU^lHfifl^: I — Ibid. 15.15.11 

The above passages, it may be noted, relate to events occurring in day 
time. WH, a falcon, it may be noted, is a bird of diurnal habits. 

The Whiskered Tern unlike others, as we have seen, constructs a nest 
of rushes and water weeds wound round a lotus leaf in a marsh or tank 
and has therefore been very aptly named ^*>+<*iilPj+l (^llfawil in *?H4*I«I ) 
explained as 4414^11^+1 by <^lMi4 on 5«pr and this is the same as Ttroaraf 1 
(v.l. *ir*si<+iifd, i.e. 5E+<*tK — 4/>+<uk1 ) for a water-bird in 3«id<5rrarer, verse 
2104. The Vedic ^+<*lK a or is therefore this Tern : 

^frf^rrf^: ^VZKlft ^TEJT — 3T5f. ^TfcTT, 24.31 



1. This is a compound name for a single bird but has been incorrectly split up into 
tftWT and «id=t>, and rendered as two different birds in the p a li Dictionary (P.T.S. 
edition ) . 

2. ^+<«I4 is rendered simply as 'lotus-sitter' by Keith on ^f%. q'fjid l, 
5.5.14; 'j^TT^TT : V(WL by AWT on ibid., and J^TTTSft Tfsrfasta: by on ^rTST. 
tfffd"T. It is hardly necessary to state that no Tern feeds on any part of the lotus 
plant. 
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being the expert artisan of the gods three beautiful creatures have 
been named as his sacrificial victims at the sR^ar — (i) ^rft'^i.e. the qfcnro 
+^1=1%, the Weaver Bird which builds a beautiful rain-proof nest (Art. 22) ; 
(ii) ?rt%rT% the prettily marked Coral Snake; and (iii) (one 
nesting on a lotus leaf) , the Whiskered Tern. This Tern is no bigger than 
a Ternlet and has been correctly called J<F<+I and its nesting habit 
as also its love for the young have been accurately described by fwwr sprf 
(see para. 3 (ii) above): 

srrq - : Mld<Mld+ $d>bl: "T^: II — ?TTd'W«K«'l, 3.2. 

|'<.r<+l means a small Tern or Ternlet but the poet would seem to have 
used the term with a feeling of compassion also (3H+HWI' ^r) as is clearly 
implied by the earlier pitiful remarks of the boy-hermit in the drama : 

3T^t HdPdW'^ftrfW: HtfRSPT I 
In the above-context the expression ^rcnTOT: has been correctly rendered 
as p^Toa^m by the commentator. 
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The Skimmer is a white Tern-like bird with a black cap, a white collar 
and very long black wings. It is purely a water bird found on the larger, 
broader rivers where their course is placid, flowing smoothly between 
sand-banks. Occasionally it visits jheels and tanks, but only where there is 
a clear expanse of water free from weeds. It is the most curious and highly 
specialized bird and its "method of feeding is correlated to its peculiarly 
formed bill. Both mandibles are deep and greatly compressed, much a as if 
two knife-blades had been set edge to edge; the upper mandible is con- 
siderably shorter than the lower which projects beyond it by nearly an 
inch. When feeding the bird skims along the surface of the water with the 
beak wide open, the lower mandible inserted into the water and . the 
upper quite clear of it. As soon as a small fish strikes the razor edge and 
runs up the incline the jaws close swiftly upon it. A party of Skimmers 
flying steadily backwards and forwards along the surface of the water 
appear "literally to plough the main" with the lower mandible of their 
bills. 1 Though the flight is slow and leisuerly when feeding, they can go at 
immense speed when frightened. Their note is a shrill chattering scream 
(S. Baker). Only one species of Skimmer is found in India. Other 
species, known in America, have names like 'Cut-Water'. 'Razor- 
bill' and 'Scissorbill'.It is known as hhPhi ('water-cleaver' or 'cut-water') 
in Hindi. It is a faithful rendering of Sanskrit STOTf (fr. 'water', and 

mx, 'to insert, to place in; Cf. 3fKT, a cobbler's awl or a probe, and 

Existing lexical synonymies notwithstanding, skiO and m£$ (v.l. srrfe, 
3TTf¥, arrff) are two different birds possessing two different types of bills 
after which two surgical instruments named SKfdw and sn^TO were de- 
signed by 3*!^ as mentioned in the *pw«T^ii. 2 The snrdw instrument is 
recommended as a blood-letting lancet 3 and as a pair of scissors 4 . It is, 
therefore, a dual purpose instrument and commentator f^rrm accepts 



1. Whistler & Ency. Brit. 11 th and 14 editions. 

2. 1.8.3. 

3. Paragraph 4, ibid. 
4. Para. 7, Ibid, 
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this and calls it by the alternative name of wffi or scissors. Conscious of 
the fact that wuf! and mit were different, he was, however, misled by the 
incorrect synonymies of aprc and ^14 a, and equated anffr with *H4fcHl and 
postulated two varieties of sraft characterised with long bills, one having 
a white shoulder and the other a red head, the first of which he called 
the kkiO proper : — 

sra^R^ft TrfisfH"?^, gwf^srer iiKiOPd *raT ^w^H^mM d-°foi i <l- 

As already stated, there is only one variety of the Skimmer in India and 
the red-headed bird mentioned by him is no other than the m£t or the 
Black Ibis with a red papillated head (Ast.80). His equation "suit WTO#TFT 
Tftafaiitl:" also confuses between the Ibis and the Skimmer, for the name 
spsnttWt (TO to cut', and TO^fT 'a broom') means (i) 'water-cutter' and 
(ii) 'water-sweeper' or 'water-broom', i.e. a bird that cuts the water or 
sweeps over it. Both these senses are perfectly applicable to the Skimmer 
but none of them to the Ibis. The epithet sr^tffst may be said to be true 
of the Skimmer with reference to the broad white collar it has, but if it 
refers to the white shoulder patch of the Black Ibis, it would be difficult 
to maintain a distinction between the two birds intended by the commen- 
tator as both the epithets y=MH"fcl and <*in\\H would then signify the Black 
Ibis alone. 

The editors of the Nirnayasagara Press editions of g^r have failed to 
understand the dual nature of the MKlO^y instrument as explained by 
i^"iNHj and also by the statement "^mia^i vmflyfl nr m ^jOPd ^wnt i" 1 in 
the text itself and, falling back upon wrnrc, they argue that nmflqq , as a 
lancet and pair of scissors, must be two different instruments, for one and 
the same instrument cannot perform both the operations : 

Haranchandra's identification of snrfr with ?rc?r (i.e. srafcr or Whistling 
Teal— Art 84c) is also quoted in this footnote and as the Duck's bill is flat 
and broad a rider is added that gsjcT refers only to the length of the Duck's 
bill and not to its breadth ! Nothing could be more absurd, particularly 
when it is remembered that «<t#iimi4 prescribes a length of 12 fingers or 
approximately 7 inches and the Duck's bill is less than even 2.5. inches. 
The fact is that the identity of the two birds, mit and wux\ and the exact 



1. 1.8.7. The Persian name for the bird is also derived from a word (maqass) mean- 
ing scissors. 

2. Foot-note to *|?J5r 1.8.8 (1938 ed). 
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nature of their bills have been completely missed and for this not the 
commentators but the later lexicographers, who were each more of a 
grammarian than a field-naturalist, are responsible. The confusion dates 
back at least to the time of ar«uf«$, and his false synonymy on the identity 
of the names of several birds has been copied in the later lexicons includ- 
ing M. Williams. We have thus the following lexical equations : — 

(i) i!KI R<l PdV I — 3?HT. 

( ii ) arrfe: !«<ir«lfd: ?*TRT — ^mjJ and |*T^ (sffa. fa. ) 

(iii) anfd^lfd: WKTfoFT — WRt 

(iv) MK i ru i fuifeg SKWMrdR^fa 

(v) *TT%: -SKirdMSft — ^llfe^d^fa of si^fKTl • 

(vii) srrfe: wfwfou fafa?rr ^r^rf^fV — H<-mHPm«d 

It would be seen that while f^mrET and have confused 5RTft or 

anfa'with arrfc or mfs, tsprsjt goes further and includes «i<.iI<i*i in the same 
equation. ^ t at^ i goes still further and brings in 5RTfw as well. It may 
perhaps help if,, before proceeding with the identification of wd the above 
names are allocated to their respective owners : 

(i) STTrfr, 3nft, 3rrfcj, ?rn% —the Skimmer 

(ii) arrfe, 3rr€t, anfe, znff —the Black Ibis (Art. 80) 
(iii) iJKlfd+'l (v.l. 5KRt) —the White Ibis (Art. 80) 

(iv) urcrfa, WWT —the Whistling Teal (Art. 84 C) 

The other synonymies for snrft found in ^1*5^1*^1 and Di<»«+<rMiH have 
proved of considerable help in identifying it as one of the names of the 
Skimmer. They are srj? and %?r. Wilson's Dictionary also equates fpw with 
wufk. Now ctjt means 'fixed', 'constant' and in music 'the introductory 
verse of a song recurring as a kind of burthen'. CT o ^rr (sr^rfTfa SP^, ammfaifa: 
— ^"KcH T^fg* ) is a particular mode of ploughing the land where a 
plough or a team of ploughs proceeds straight in a direction to the end of 
the field and works back to the starting base-line, and so on. f^T is fr. fipj- 
^N&dl , WW and means 'to sport' and Rj<hM, cognate with f£«£l<rt, refers 
to a 'to and fro motion' (ffwft^rfir, "jl^fd). If these senses of the words « 
and %5r are checked up with the habits of the Skimmer as described by 
Whistler, no doubt is left as to the identity of snr, f^^r, and n\<\<\. The 
bird is constantly on the move going back and forth over a fixed beat, and 



*1.62. 
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the names 3rrl% (ara; *ud^i*H) and SRifr (wt snrfafr mfo) also refer to this 
trait of the bird; cf. fafadr *i<-HiRui] in synonymy (vii) above. The 
statement "^rsrr 3rri%: ^aTfif:" in TcP^rfr JifPTrar 1 also brings out the 
close association of the 3nfir with a river. It flies very low over 
the surface of the water — hardly a couple of inches above it — for 
it must cut the surface with the lower mandible all the time — and, 
therefore, appears to cut or sweep the surface of the water as it were 
and this has given it the name of srw^fr (^bfr, 'a cutter' or 'broom'). 
The name snfr in w^rs is merely short for wafr. and supports the 
derivation of the latter suggested above. The open position of the two 
blades of the bill and their closing upon a tiny fish clearly resembles the 
action of a pair of scissors and this, evidently suggested the STCTCt 
as a dual purpose surgical instrument. The lower mandible of the Skimmer 
projects considerably beyond the upper and resembles a knife-blade with 
a vertically flat and rounded point so that if a pair of scissors resembling this 
bird's bill is made it will act as a scissors up to the tip of the upper blade 
while the projecting flat tip of the lower blade, if sharpened, will serve as 
a blood-letting lancet. One can only admire the power of acute observa- 
tion and originality of the Sage g^fr in designing his instruments. 3rrst and 
srafe for the Ibises, and SKiftr for the Whistling Teal Duck will be found 
discussed in the articles noted against them above, but a word or two in 
explanation of how the different names came to be confused, one with the 
other, would not be out of place here. It appears that the earliest lexicons, 
now lost, gave the names separately for 'a kind of bird' but later when the 
identity of the birds themselves was forgotten, lexicographers who, working 
within the four walls of their study were concerned more with con- 
siderations of Grammar and brevity than anything else, treated the names 
as examples of substitution (according to "■Wil'U^'', " ^"Ufo :", etc., 
and the changes of ?r — z — ¥ — e.g. in words like sn%TT — <ri%*rr, — izn, 
— *rs, — ^1 etc.) and therefore held them to be identical, that, in 
short, all of them were variae lectiones (tts^T:) of one or two original 
names. At the same time it is difficult not to blame them for overlooking 
the distinction between snrrt and mit so evident in ^srt. 

In Vedic literature the Skimmer occurs under the name of arrfo in RV 2 . 
and in the ^Fr.«T^dl. 3 In the former «r#9u" and her companion-maids are 
discovered sporting at a lake by J^TW who goes in search of her. She asks 
him to return home, adding, that fast like the wind as she is, it would be 



1. 6.1.127. 

2. 10.95.9. 

3. 24.34, 
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difficult for him to capture her. 1 The Wcmir^niT 2 also mentions the story 
and describes the birds as frisking, skipping or flying over the water :— 

err mRmhRA i 

We have already seen how parties of the Skimmers fly up and down 
their beat over a given stretch of water (river or lake) and how when 
alarmed they are capable of immense speed. The behaviour of and 
her friends in the form of 3fn% birds is therefore perfectly in keeping with 
the ways of the Skimmer. The dedication of3Tu% wither (a particular 
type of Python, a snake being WW in Sanskrit) , and 5f%^T (the Spoonbill, 
Art. 79) to the Wind-god is quite in keeping with what stsfi" as an 3trra 
says of herself— 

$<I4HI 3TcT f3Tf*rfcrr I 

and no further comment is called for. It is submitted that to render arrfa 
as p' is incorrect. 

In secular literature also the Skimmer has been mentioned, once in the 
Ramayana : 3 

and again in the W^TK 4. 6 : 

sr^.fr?ft?w#rfaci^ 5Rrft(wij%)^^^^i : wifT i 
TO^cfraTPr §?faraTffr (^1=miPt) , srrfa %rftr frf% qjrR 11 

Here if it is remembered that the Skimmer is associated with perfectly 
clean sheets of water and the Whistling Teal prefers weedy waters, the 
alternative reading of SKlfa necessitates the reading %#^nfr' while SRifr 
goes well with W?r and (iter (clear and cool) waters. 

Like the Vultures, the most unlikely entry of a Skimmer (^fl") into a 
residential house is considered an ill omen : 

'spNl? ^ft faM'dfar it *rfe— ■HP4WJ4,<I | J|, 2.20.17. . 

An appreciative reference to the charm that the 3rrRT bird adds to a lake 
should be a fitting close to this article : The Ducks are at home in the 
lotus-bed at one end; White Ibises fishing along the edges; a pair of 



l " j,< i mi 3icf $=ii^ for" 95.2. 

2. 11.5.1. 

3. III. 15. G (Cal.Edn.), quoted under 3r?Hl0 in !)|<s<{4<-4!iH . 
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the Ruddy Goose resting on the water elsewhere ; beautiful young ladies 
singing in the shade on the bank, and the Skimmer sporting over the 
clear waters complete the picture : — 

g^TftcT, p. 220,19 
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PLOVERS 

1. Plovers arc round-headed and short- billed birds of open meadows and 
sandy ground, not resorting to cover. They range in size from a small Quail 
to a Dove, have rather long legs and walk and run freely on the ground. 
They have no hind toe or only a rudimentary one and are, therefore, 
unable to perch on trees. A majority of them undergo seasonal changes 
of colour-pattern and, being winter-visitors to the country, their identi- 
fication from a distance is a matter of some difficulty, and yet quite a 
number of them have Sanskrit names based on some physical character- 
istics and the nature of their call-notes. 

2. The Little Ringed Plover (6.5"), the smallest member of the group, 
is (fr. wr mustard, indicative of its small size and rolling or tripping 
movement on the ground) and *a Hi * i (<a^iH f=r 3n^rfir— ws^Rf^RfRf^r, or 'a 
little Wagtail') from the black band* below the white collar and the habit 
of running nimbly in short spurts along sand-banks and edge of the water. 
Its smart, neat and trim appearance has won for it other pretty names 
like <.M^dfd4>l and iM^rcW 'the Little Princess'. Its larger allies, e.g. the 
long-billed Ringed Plover of Nepal must naturally share the above names 
with it. The synonyms in fk^rpmrfa and $mq<?n for these birds and the 
Pratincoles have been considered in Art. 65. 

3. The Red-wattled Lapwing (13") with its well-known call of 'ti-tee- 
tee-it' or 'did he do it' is the most familiar of resident Indian Plovers while 
the allied form, the Yellow-wattled Lapwing (10.5") is less common. The 
Spur-winged Plover, (12") also has a 'did-he-do-k' call. These are 
undoubtedly the fefjpr of 3fTWt?r and other lexicons, ^wfe however is a 
different bird according to ^mr, T-J, etc., but it has been equated with 
fefesi and other birds by others. An attempt must, therefore, be made to 
clear the confusion if possible. 



♦Because of this black band the Ringed Plover indirectly shares the epithet of *Mf>"iS 
with the <s(=->H, a White Wagtail, and as it is smaller than a Wgtail it has been called 
(js^prr or sr^rftpmr — tel^H: y^<ld, ?5rt ^RT, <a=^-i wt — %foft. The gram- 
matical feminine often indicates the small size of an object— FTI?[ tMp<('-<j' J ll<^lfe- 
fasHHN^ Tfc — m*. 3.5.7. 
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4. Some of the relevant dictionary meanings, lexical synonymies and 
a couple of other references given below would perhaps be found useful: — 

( 1 ) ^fG&$ — 'A kind of water-fowl' and the Lapwing in M. W., and 

'sraf^j?' in-Ki«4+<rH^ and Ki^nfVdlHh. 

(2) ti"kft4 — 'having legs like sticks', the Lapwing (or a small white 

Crane, commonly called Paddy-bird) in M. W. 

(3) ftra^ Parra jacana or goensis — M. W. (=the Red-wattled Lapw- 

ing) 

(4) fefe^T and fefe*np - Parra jacana — M. W. 

(5) +inn+i — +kr<*i' 

(6) ^kfe : ftrard mt — t*nrTr, #w<ft 

(7) ^mfe: fwft *h$4$*t: — srfi raM^^ i ^h 

(8) +14^: *>H$.*$*r: — r^+i^^iM 

(9) ^"tafe fefew: — em-tiR, 

(10) ^tafefefe*ffefe — ^js. 

(11) s?ffafe or +14^+ and fcftrsr are different birds in ( i) 

5.11 & 13; (ii) 118.50-51; (iii) srrofar; and (iv) *m- 

^fW, 1.173, where ^rfe has been loosely rendered as ifrs^, i.e., 
Egret or Heron in the famsnr zfol (cf. the expression ^l^tPm 
for 'birds resembling a Crane' in 4«^<m , 4.48) . 

5. A consideration of the above material shows that originally the 
terms ^fafef and fefer, corresponding to ^fafc and ^qfrd^l of top, 1 
applied to different birds and it was through the already existing f^fepr 
as a synonym for fefbr that the name +W<*i also came very early to be 
identified with the red and yellow-wattled Lapwings. The terms Tfefr, 
|TfePT ( diminutive from masc. jrfefr), ^"tafe and +W<>d+ seem to form a 
sort of homonymous series based upon two different senses of Tfo for ( i) 
a stick or support, with reference to the longish legs or horn-like crest of a 
bird, and (ii) hair or anything thin or slender, referring to the thin and 
longish crest-feathers possessed by others. Similarly the prefixes and 
suffixes J , ^ and *f> would seem to have been understood in several senses, 
e.g., (i) jferaPT, sr^rpf, (ii) a variant of ^ — m*; (iii) — far?:; (iv) ^ — %?r: 
and (v) — m*ki«T. Thus Tfefr as a homonym should be (i) the Water-cock 
(ftrard or ^Mj^fw) with a horn or stick like appendage on the head and 
(ii) the Black-winged Stilt, a bird of the Lap-wing family, characterised 
by very long legs and called 5iWT>5t (the long-legged) in the vernacular. 
JTfe^T would then be (i) the Lapwings with shorter legs in comparison to 
the Stilt and (ii) the Green Plover or the Peewit with its long, thin, 
pointed and recurved crest, ^kfe of top, tt, etc. and (h+ki*T ^r) 
of artR, and *pnj% are the smaller crested Herons and Bitterns which 



1. M. Williams gives ^JiffefT by separating "f^fx^l^f qfe^T" of TOP in 
correctly. 
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keep standing in shallow water for hours waiting for prey to come to 
them. This trait of theirs and the possession of thin crests may be explained 
with reference to the derivation of the name given in the TPTT*wt star on 
3TRT and elsewhere, "*P stft irfeft^mr" to which I would add another "% iffsT 
qfefwFT". If the word £rfe in the latter derivation is taken for 'a. stick' it 
would be true of the Water-cock as well. See Art. 58 for Water-cock and 
Art. 82 for Herons. 

6. The equation "^trfe: fwd is, therefore, equally true of the 
Green Plover and the Water-Cock. This is evident from the fact that it 
has been extended to include sraf ?ff*T in Nos. (7) & ( 8) 3bove. The name 
fifTTO means 'pointed', 'crested' and 'erection of the hair on the body'. 
efrljjp'J or 3ffaftefT again, as a bird with powerful call-notes is either a fefesr, 
the Red or Yellow- Wattled Lapwing, or the Water-Cock according as the 
bird is placed in a drier or wet zone or with water birds. On the 
other hand '+Wftd, or more correctly *kR«;t>, as a water-side or tree-perch- 
ing bird is any (one or more) variety of the smaller crested Herons or 
Bitterns. 1 Unlike the piercing and persistent notes of the Lapwings the 
voice of these birds is a mere croak, uttered at intervals. 

7. Names like ^rfafoT 2 and *Ptafe«re7 3 are clearly formed on the analogy 
of ffeftwand ffefefW and point to the adaptation and appropriation of the 
term *Pfafe (small crested Heron) for the commoner Lapwings and they 
too, like j^ftd+i, mark another stage in the assimilation of the name +toftd, 
with feifm for the Lapwings. It must, however, be noted that the poets 
have used all the variants of frfafe indiscriminately for the Lapwings or 
small Herons according to the needs of the metre in hand. Thus even the 
form ■tT | qfcd ?rei has been used for the smaller Bitterns in TRWT (Art. 82) . 
In the following examples the birds meant by *Pfafo, *Pfafci*pP, and tTlMpod* 
are the Lapwings: — 

<W\iW 3.75.12 

IWk^W ^ 5^ tc fwr ii 

Ibid., 2.54.43 

^q-^rfwi 3 fa oi| fd + <M >fl ^ <+Tm ?T- 
^MMM^iM^l^ddYdM^ + )W4: II 

3Tq^Trw 2.30 

1. +14 (id has been rendered as ^t^f, i.e., a Heron like bird or alternatively as 537 
in the same sense in TRPf^PT^f?!, 1.173. 

2. Ramayana 2.54.43. 

3. Ibid. 5.1.44, and Allahabad Ed., 6.38.9. 
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W^f JTFT, 58.24. 

ij*HIW<=(l+W ^m^-. *n<<krH I 

■Wm^, 8.2.15. 

8. The Red-wattled Lapwing being one Of the commonest birds of 
India has earned for itself several other names and finds a place in 
literature under the nameoffefci. It is a very demonstrative bird, is 
greatly agitated and becomes noisy whenever a human being appears 
anywhere near its nest. Its anxiety for its eggs or young accounts for 
names like 3\»i\<* (wrg-{- ?) f the f^%rr and spf^ (# 5^ ?) of 
^^•fll. The epithet 3^TTC9PPT indicates its habit of resting or sleeping while 
standing on one or both legs, but the story-teller forgetting the original 
sense of the expression has founded a wonderful conceit upon it. The 
bird is said to sleep on its back with legs stretched straight up with the 
deliberate idea of protecting itself should the heavens fall down upon it ! 

A king is advised simply to ignore the unworthy pressing his request 
repeatedly like the Lapwing : — 

fefpr 5R^qs?Rr «u¥WMfini3<4f irfrmrgr, 12.114.4. 

Both this and the Yellow-wattled Lapwing, as also the Spur-winged 
Plover are from their harsh cries and the first two are <fcrTTC from 

their yellow legs and *KWdi (5J5TT ^jt^ot — a scar — a^crftfrw) from their 
permanent scar-like wattles : 

9. The of TRFijTtur, '+d+ilnil£*nHrzH' would also seem to refer to 
a particular Lapwing as the name is analogous to +d<ttiui. The Sociable 



*Similarly, the poets, commentators and lexicographers have misunderstood the 
name SftWR', a Giraffe, and interpreted it as a fabulous monster with eight legs, the normal 
four and a second set growing upwards from the back. See #^ 3)|f^<|U| of RjH*H 27, 70 
and 31, 25 where the 3J^£Fre taking a somersault into the air is described as landing safely 
on his second set of legs. The body of the Giraffe is marked with a chequered pattern resem- 
bling a chess-board (3)m|iK), and hence the name. Lexical epithets like dcHK+ 
(standing high on legs), H^K-VET (high-shouldered), ^dl^Td, and 3»<?H4H (looking 
high up) also belong to him. It is incorrect to describe as a fabulous animal though 

as described in the above work it is certainly unreal'. 
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Lapwing has a mewing wail of a single loud and harsh note and occurs 
as a 'not uncommon' winter visitor in North India. The name w&F, there- 
fore, most probably refers to it. 

10. The kuii^+* bird (?) , has been dedicated to the sun in his friendly 
aspect along with two others, the Bee-eater and m% the Paradise 
Flycatcher (Arts. 40 & 11): 

3TPT: *pPT: OTWl mr. I 

ffffcTT, 24.33 

As the first two are insect-eating birds it is probable that mmu^ too has 
similar habits. The name perhaps bears some analogy to aju^fer and 
for the Red-Wattled Lapwing, and may possibly be derived, spr+spis+ip, 
i.e., a bird that lays its eggs on the ground and cries (# sps%) anxiously 
for them when in danger. If so, it should be the same as fcrfew. All the three 
birds are beneficial to the crops in the field, orchard or grove. Moreover 
their striking colour-patterns are best set off during flight in the sun. The 
mild sun of the winter-months is indeed a friend to man as are these 
birds: 

* * * 

^TJTPT, 43.21-22. 

1 1 . The most prominent feature of the Avocet is its long, flexible and 
upcurved bill with which it probes into the mud for worms and insects. 
The upturned bill reminds one of a digging tool or a ploughshare. Its 
Hindi name fftprr (a Snipe with a bill like a ploughshare; fr. 3>ftRr, a 
ploughshare) is the same as +nfl+nl, a water-bird in ^rca?, and +«m+I, +1^+1, 
and ('VPm qferri%:"-^rrf5 4.16; "wfa% ^t"-im<^n^fH 51; f^M: 
and w a thong which is of course flexible). jtfltH, again, (from to 
draw out or extract) occurring in tftr.?r%rr, 5. 5. 13 appears to be the same 
as 3rfa^T . Prakrit fwtw also is the Avocet. zrfes as a probable name for 
the Black-winged stilt has already been mentioned. Another vernacular 
name for it is sn^pftft' (red-legged) which helps to identify tHMMK (red- 
legged) , a water-bird in HM+IT, as this bird. 



*More probably, it is the same as «|i)u^+, the Spiny-tailed Lizard known 

as ^TToT in Hindi. It is found in open sandy places. Like the garden lizard, 

srftr^P, it loves the sun. In fact, like other reptiles, the lizards dislike cold and are 
active in bright sunny weather. 
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12. The beautiful, though curious-looking, Ibis-bill has been rather 
doubtfully placed with the Plovers in The Fauna (Birds) of India. It has 
a long, curved and red bill, red legs and feet, and wears a double band 
of white and black as a gorget or necklace separating the blue neck from 
the white under-parts. It is a bird of the banks and beds of the Himalayan 
streams, ranging in summer between 8,000 and 15,000 feet and in winter 
between the edge of the plains and 10,000 feet. 

13. The mw>< *VWW recommends the flesh of the fW bird (s^f+t ^5, 
having a beautiful or ornamented neck) at the sunsiikm ceremony of a male 
child if his father wishes that he should be long-lived. The commentator 
gives ^ui^iR+i as a synonym for f^FWT. Now ^ngur means Hfa^R:, TIFT:, a 
garland in ¥i««+<rMrf^ and "iwm irprrersr hhnuH ^nsfsrasr:" in *T*-y+)M<Ti+i«i<. 
The bi-coloured gorget of the' Ibis-bill is certainly a both in the 
sense of a garland and a multi-coloured set of lines, and it is therefore 
more than probable that the above synonymous names belong to the 
Ibis-bill. It is known as T"TT (fr. sraif a halter or neck-rope) in Nepal. 
It will also be seen that the bill of this pretty bird resembles that of the 
srrct (Black Ibis) the flesh of which is said to ensure holy lustre to the 
growing boy, and like the latter the auspicious red colour is very pro- 
minent in the Ibis-bill. The bird's habitat would seem to protect it 
against persecution by man and so to ensure it a full normal life. Consi- 
derations like these would account for the selection of the biid in the above 
context. 

14. Finally the *rfcrf ?rjfa* of the Terror (2.41.19-21) cannot be 
omitted even though it is not one of the present-day Indian birds and 
therefore not included in The Fauna (Birds) of India. The relevent verses 
describing the curious behaviour of the bird are reproduced here:— 

*rr tu^fadte m mti 3Ts# fow i 

m TrraTw wm I tgar^ ftr^r mzz: i 

The word in the above passage stands for 5^Mra, a Crocodile (Cf. 
synonymous expressions like J5^f%f and and vfcr^Tffa is the 

African Plover, Pluvianus aegyptius, commonly known as the Crocodile 
Bird, so called from its frequent association with the Nile Crocodile from 



**Tfa fa-jjdTd *rfrp^t fsrfrsrPTt TM^k: — hW<J5 on the above verse. 
The bird is named *mnfW SI^T by %HM*& in irfrfw 3.141. The audior, 

however, did not know that the bird was a kind of plover, for in the story related by him he 
makes the bird perch upon a tree which the Plovers never do. He has also modified the 
version in the M.Bh. 
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the body of which it picks up parasites and as the monster is sunning him- 
self on the bank with the mouth agape, the bird boldly enters it to draw 
out the leeches sticking to his jaws. It renders another service as well to 
him, in that being a very wary bird, it flies off with warning cries at the 
approach of danger and the crocodile taking the warning slips into the 
water. Another Plover popularly known as the Zick-zack (Hoplopterus 
spinosus) is also said to have similar habits. It will be readily seen that 
the leeches are the TRT and the warning cry of the birds is the h\h\$h cry 
of the story. It is probable that in former times one of these birds fre- 
quented the Sind coast or the estuary of the Sind river where Crocodiles 
occur, or else the ancient Indians heard of the bird's habits from the sea- 
faring merchants of ancient India. The Plover lays its eggs in a hole in 
the sand and hence the name ^^kijR. The habitat mentioned as ""mf 
f&m: would seem to refer to the country beyond the south-western 
out-spurs of the Himalayas, viz., the Suleiman Range, considered as a 
wing or extension of the Himalayas. Evidently the territories to the North- 
west of the Indian Ocean are meant. 
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CURLEW, GODWIT, SANDPIPER, RUFF & REEVE, WOOD- 
COCK, & SND7E 

1. This family comprises the longer-billed waders some of which are as 
large as a common fowl, others as big as a dove and yet others no bigger 
than a sparrow, the majority, however possessing long legs. 

2. The Curlew is a sandy-brown bird as big as a common fowl, or to 
quote from the Britannica: "In bulk the Curlew is not less than a crow, 
but it looks larger still from its long legs, wings and neck" (11th Edn.) . 

3. It is a winter visitor to India, arriving in September and leaving by 
the middle of May. In winter it is found inland in small numbers— singly, 
pairs or small parties— about jheels, marshland, and rivers, but it is 
rather more plentiful along our seacoasls (Salim Ali). It is active during 
both day and night but its call is mostly heard at night. "The commo- 
nest notes are a loud musical quoi quoi and crooee, crooee, crooee,... 
with the second syllable higher-pitched and more emphatic than the first 
and often uttered in long sequences. The song begins with a succession of 
low long drawn-out liquid notes, the first three or four delivered in a 
rather slow measured manner, Oorrr-oorrr-oorrr..., then gaining speed 
and passing into a louder and higher-pitched bubbling trill impossible to 
render in words, finally sinking again and often ending with some low 
notes like the opening ones" (Smythies). S. Baker describes the notes of 
the Curlew as a haunting cry of 'curlew cur-lew' heard far overhead 
at ^ night and a loud screaming note when frightened or disturbed. 
It is quite possible that the Curlew in India does not give us its full 
repertoir but a shorter version of it. The relevance of the above 
detailed description of the bird's "plaintive voice" fully manifests 
itself when we come to references to j^fr (masc. frr, the Curlew) in 
Sanskrit literature. The name jrd ( f TTt is probably a copying error) in the 
single-names-list of wa*\h[ is perhaps different from the feminine of jtt of 
the equation"^^:" i n the same lexicon and most probably refers to this 
bird. In other lexicons, however, the synonymy is comprehensive enough. 
The following simile based on the plaintive notes of the Curlew gives 
us a very vivid picture of the sorrowful wail of a young lady in distress : 

^fH-tfF fsRfRff Tf%: II 

JTfTOTCT, 3.63.20 
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jmnr, the hero of the drama ^MdlHitw by tr^q-fir compares the soft and high- 
pitched piteous cries of his beloved *tMd) as she is on the point of being 
sacrificed to the goddess with the 'most mournful wail' of the jr<ft 
bird: 

fV-dr+tff hRRcT ST >Nl<n*NKi)fd II Act V. 20 

One of a group of love-lorn maidens ('frft) of Gokul, when they find it 
impossible to go to sleep at night for thinking of their "beloved Krsna, 
questions a solitary Curlew calling in the air in the following words: 

JTft ! famfa cT TtafTST T #T, 
^FTfrfr 3Pu% TFeTTRfaft T^TtST: I 

TTfarr ?h% ! -+fw<'rcsfaf^T%cTT, 
Tf%TTTTfraW^%f&TT ii 

?TTTTT ; 10.90.15. 

It will be noticed that both the above examples relate to occurrences late 
in the evening .or at night when the Curlew is often heard high up. 

4. When Rama returns to his hermitage after killing Marica he 
expresses his fears to his brother that Sita has probably been carried away 
by blood-thirsty Raksasas and how she must have wailed like a fKfi: "ff 
£hk juM irm, m +Md«MWd+icWdi" — <wi^i, 3.63,11. Similarly the wail of 
Sita, when she was abandoned by Laksmana at the bidding of Rama near 
the hermitage of sage Valmiki, has been compared by Kalidasa to the 
plaintive Cries of the jrft : 

m vjmns sTOTrfimRra; fr*rr frrfa m: i 

' Raghu, 14.68. 

The following verses refer to the great sorrow of the ladies and maids 
at the palace of prince ^Phw who had been suddenly abducted away 
at night, and the poet wishing to present an impressive picture of the 
pathetic scene has campared their wail to the plaintive cries of hundreds 
of Curlews :— 

5Tcfrsfa<j3?q- t| S^: 3TTn%<r: I 

ftnf y^wm^.- f^f sr tffc ii Tfenr, 2.121,1. 



Tret ^IcHW'fi yrr 3N*fl«-H£iw«f: 1 
ju>nfiHi+i<i"! w<t>fi flfsrsr: 11 ib. ? 2.121,12, 
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5. The Whimbrel is a smaller edition of the Curlew but it has quite a 
different voice — "titti-titti-titti-titti-titti-tit in very even time and with even 
emphasis throughout" (Smythies). This bird is also known as 'titterel' 
from its voice in England, and it would seem that Sanskrit feffe is for 
it though the name has been confused and treated as synonymous with 
fefbr. The name, however, occurs with single names of several other birds 
in the +<rHi+)«i- "+W<><;: fcfbr: fefe jtxT (?frft) *M$<t$<fl". Everyone of these 
names stands for a different bird just as single names of thirteen different 
birds are given in 3hk+|!)i — fafm ^rrtnt iCT:...". I^T^r also gives a 
similar list. It is the proximity of ^fprfe and [n[m in passages like these 
that has led to their being wrongly treated as fully synonymous and some 
commentators have incorrectly explained both and ^rfe as fefinr. 

6. The Black-tailed Godwit (16 inches) is a migratory bird, visiting 
Northern India in flocks of ten to over a hundred from October to March. It 
has a particularly long and straight awl-like bill, 3" to 5" long with 
which it probes into the mud for worms, insects etc. It is evidently the 
very expressive srrcr or snrm^ ( 3trt ^Rsr^ft — having an awl-like beak) of the 
<t>eMi+)!?r, corresponding to its Hindi name in Nepal, wtft from 'Mud' 
and ipSTT, 'a bamboo-pin'. It is also known as ^st ^TfT (large Snipe) in 
Hindi (per Jerdon) and Jjtrr also in Hindi from Sansk. sre, f?, to break 
or pierce— H. <skn to dig and iftssrT to prick or pierce, whence ^rr one 
that pierces (the ground). 

7. Snipes are ^TfT (^| fe*rm ? ) in Hindi from their habit of springing 
suddenly out of cover in marsh-land and their confusing zig-zag flight. In 
Bengal they are known as WKi *#tt (^ftr, mud and gpsr, BrSrat, to scratch) , the 
same as Sanskrit T^pfo (<r^, mud and f?, to scatter or disturb) . The resem- 
blance of the colour of their plumage to that of the Quails accounts for their 
nametTHm^T (Water-Quail) in Marathi and SRrafeT in Sanskrit. The Eastern 
Fantail Snipe breeds in Kashmir and the Himalayas, and the behaviour 
of this bird during the breeding season was certainly observed by the 
ancients who named it ifr^lT; (irfa zrwm or nfe amnfr n^tr ?^r, w^tx, the 
fwfm tree, Accacia sirissa, so called because its numerous dry seed-pods 
vibrate and produce a rattling sound when shaken by the breeze). The 
Fantail, when flushed from its nest, soon mounts aloft and executes a 
series of aerial evolutions of an astounding kind after wildly circling about, 
and reaching a height at which it appears a mere speck it abruptly shoots 
downwards and as abruptly regains its former elevation. This process is 
repeated many times. A few seconds after each of these headlong descents 
a mysterious drumming sound is heard — evidently produced by the rush of 
air through its tail feathers as the bird shoots downwards (adapted from 
Ency. Brit. llthEdn.; see also Whistler and other authorities) . The bird 
is silent on the ground and when alarmed rises with just a 'pench' call 
which cannot justify the alternative derivation — "Tfa 51% wrc arfir «(NM:" — 
*i«*i>wfi*(. The term «F>#tT implies a continuous sound (arfcMMMirt) and it is in 
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recognition of such a sound that the f?rcta has been named witx or «i ssfetl- 
<m. The above description of the bird's flight and the consequent 'drumming' 
therefore fully bears out the beautiful name, iftwtT, given to it and the 
fcW^ T equation — "*ff»P3fa <Hpfa:" should be interpreted to mean that 
«nwtT is a kind of <r^k or Snipe, for every v%*\< is not exactly a jftwtr. 
Thus we have q-^m and uM««fd+r as common names for all Snipe, and 
#P>?N for the Fantail, indicative of its peculiar drumming habit. 

8. The Woodcock is a medium-sized and long-billed Himalayan bird 
(14 inches) whose russet-coloured plumage somewhat -resembles that of 
the Common Grey Partridge. It is also about the» same size. It moves 
down from its breeding haunts in the Himalayas from 8000 to 12,000 feet 
to the plains in winter. It is known in Nepal as ftprjw or Rwdld*, 
names which directly derive from fm-or f^r-ipR^; or ftnr-or f^T-firi%T in Sans- 
krit("^K: ftrfsrc FfitasTwr: tfWt fptsfa for 'snow'— 3*1^) and it must have 
been so named though these terms are not to be found in the present day 
lexicons. ^fof%T ( Pseudo- or imitation-Partridge) is mentioned in ^Tcn: 
3trpf (547) with and frfax for the Grey and the Black Partridges in 
verses 2098-2099. As a Himalayan bird, therefore, wfirftr?: is most proba- 
bly the same as Hindi fm^K, and the name may well be from Sanks. wz- 
MxJX (a mimic or false Partridge). VPZ also means 'a jester' and the name 
most probably refers to: 

(i) the male Woodcock's habit of flying playfully backwards and 
forwards in an arc with alternate croaks and squeaks during 
the breeding season ; 

(ii) its curious and twisting flight in and out of trees at a pace that 
is very deceiving ; and 

(iii) its 'acting' to entice one away from the nest and young by 
shamming injury and then flying clean out of sight after a 
while (S. Baker). 

If so, the name sr^-or W-frffTT for it is really a very picturesque one. 

9. The Watercock bores holes in soft ground for worms, grubs, etc., 
and its presence is often inferred from the holes made by its three inch 
bill. It is, therefore, possible that it also shares the name of aiTCTWf with 
the Godwit, particularly as both are sub-equal in size and fowlers often 
pass a Godwit for a Woodcock at the Calcutta market because the latter 
is considered a greater delicacy for the table than the former (F.B.I. , first 
edition). 

10. Sandpipers and Stints are comparatively speaking long-billed (less 
than one to two inches) waders of medium to small size which are rarely 
found away from water. They are more or less alike, the majority being 
grey-brown above and white below and with a good deal of white in or 
above the tail. Their constant connection with sandy ground near 
water and their piping call notes account for their common name of 
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Sandpipers. From a distance they look like Snipe and are therefore 
known as 'Snippets' which gives the unsportsman-like Anglo-Indian an 
excuse to shoot them for the pot. Unlike Snipe, however, they are birds 
of the open, do not take to cover and have not the tricky and fast flight 
of the Snipe. They are thus easy to kill and are not regarded as 'sport- 
ing birds'. Excepting a few like the Common Sandpiper and the 
Redshank most of the members of this group are winter visitors only, and 
of these the Wood Sandpiper and the Little, Temminck's and the Curlew 
Stints are the commonest. The Redshanks are known as or pr, the 
Greenshankas fctfOT (after its piping call), and the Little Stint as 
(lit., 'water-greedy') in Hindi. 

The name srr would seem to be related to us for a kind of bird in 
the ♦Kt*r i M«i ,118— "tojtr fefbrR tot" where the association of the name 
with those for the Lapwings, birds of the same family, is significant. The 
alternative name $w (ijxW'a self-proclaimed warrior') also points to 
'a fighter'. That is because the birds often parry against one another on 
the ground or indulge in aerial mock-fight out of the breeding season but 
more seriously during that season. The now extant, mentions 

fafandfw in its list of waterbirds (chapter, 11 ) and the first name faff 
(fa*sri?p£) most probably refers to the larger Sandpipers because of 
their piping notes. We thus have two names for these birds, nz and 

The call of the Little and Curlew or Pigmy Stints is a 'wick-wick- 
wick' or the same as 'pick-pick-pick' which makes it highly probable that 
fa? is an onomatopoetic name for them. The Little Stint is (^mm) 
in Hindi corresponding to 3^^^—.^^ (^rtpt t^: #t:) in Sanskrit. This 
last name has been thoughtlessly confused and equated with in the 

lexicons and commentaries.. The latter, as we have seen/ is the 
Purple Moorhen (Art. 58). The Stints as a group are therefore *px*% and 

Birds like the Marsh Sandpiper and the Greenshank are known as 
*?m in Bengali and if the name is from jffa:— ift ^Ftt ptot, it would appear 
to be but a rendering of srw^f. If this is correct 5i5rr| ma y well be a com- 
mon name for the Sandpipers and Stints together as birds whose mainstay 
is water. 

11. The Ruff and Reeve arrive in India towards the end of August 
and leave, "the males often in nearly full dress", in April. As the birds 
breed in northern Europe and Asia, the fights of the males for the 
possession of the females probably do not take place in this country and 
they have been named in Hindi and Sanskrit after the extraordinary ruff 
grown by the male as an ornament during the breeding season. The ruff 
extends from the nape downwards and covers the entire breast. It is 
known in Hindi as TTTRT (jr-w neck, and hair or feathers); Gehwala 
noted against the bird in the F.B.I, is an obvious misprint just as 
Panloha (h-w^i) for the Little Stint has become 'Pauloha'. There are also 



Curlew, Godwit, Sandpiper, Ruff & Reeve, Woodcock, & Snipe 
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several other errors of this type in the work. Hindi <[«.«< w corresponds to 
Sansk. w=tM or + U &HM as <T and 3 often change places in Prakrit, and 
these latter are known as epithets for the Great Crested Grebe because it 
wears a ruff of long feathers round its neck. This feature is possessed by 
the male Ruff as well, and in an exaggerated form, and it, therefore, 
shares the names •tWM and +°AMM with the Grebe. 
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PELICANS 



Pelicans are huge, squat-looking birds of rivers and lakes living mainly 
on fish which they systematically hunt in parties in a semi-circular form- 
ation, driving the fish into the shallows and then gobbling them up. 
Their most characteristic external feature is the enormous elastic skin-bag 
which hangs below the large flattened bill, and this is large enough to 
contain a man's head. Besides fish they pick up and swallow young birds 
and even half-grown Ducks coming within their reach. The species that 
are found in India range from 5 to 6.5 feet in length and up to over 10 
feet in wing-expanse. No wonder such a bird is called srafaf in Hindi and 
also in Sanskrit. "Jalasind" in the F.B.I, is a printing error. The water- 
bird called %*rct in =src^, and ^0+ in g«j?r (lion and tiger respectively) is 
no other than the pelican; Cf. qftrftr^ for or the Golden Eagle, m&i of 
the lexicons and of TOWJjfa, 6.2, are additional names for it. Lastly 
it is also <Wi in a special sense as defined in ■t.irMi+lifi : — 

But it would be more correct to call it Trfl^ as against <*nr for the 
cormorant and the coct. <s^"iMi4 also defines <jyz?tw in a similar way, and 
the SMtlftPwi referring to its size, calls it a JTSTrcft. As the different 
species of Pelican are difficult to distinguish in the field they are not 
differentiated in Sanskrit nomenclature. 

Prakrit srfa^ ( =^Mfa$) and ^-"ffeftzr 1 of ihh°<ih<<<» i and qfefrf of 
3ff*raii<.M*s, all refer to this bird. The following corrupt synonymy in 
a^Rlft probably includes «wf«£ for it: 

sraqtsft ingraft *M*ny(^)fd«rw+: i 

If the second half of the above is read " aHfHifoftHHH :" the expression 
3i(d«ii«+ may refer to the belief that fish are attracted to Pelicans by 
their oily secretion (Jerdon) . The first half of the verse (not reproduced) 
is also corrupt but includes yet another Prakrit name for it, viz. <mrT3 
( u wi j m) , the same as M?l=l+'M of +rMi+)s». 



1. IT nlstk equated with ^ ^<l* — Lake-tiger in <TT, ?r, if, is the same 
as ^rfe^ of the same lexicon. 
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CORMORANTS & DARTER 



1. Three species of Cormorants are found in India, viz., the Large 
Cormorant which measures about 32 inches in length, the Indian Shag 
(25 inches) and the Little Cormorant (20 inches), all of them of a 
generally black colour with a green gloss. They live entirely on fish 
which is caught by diving under water with the thin but hooked bill. 
When not feeding they perch on rocks, stakes in the water or on trees 
with wings spread out in the sun for drying. They frequent both fresh and 
salt water, the latter near the sea-coast. 

The Darter or Snake-bird is about three feet long including its long 
snaky neck. It is of a black colour but with white on the neck. It has a 
long, thin and sharp pointed bill with which it impales fish under water. 
It is a much better diver than the Cormorants. 

2. The well-known naturalist "E H A" speaking of Cormorants and 
the Darter says, "The Cormorant is a thoroughly shabby bird, with large, 
ragged tail, artd coloured all over a sordid black,... the Snake-bird so 
called from its serpentine head and neck. ..sitting on a low tree, with 
its wings held out to dry, looks like a big Cormorant 1 with the neck of a 
Heron fitted on its shoulders; but at close quarters it is a very handsome 
bird. Its plumage is peculiar, the feathers on the shoulders especially 
being long and narrow, like the hackles of a Cock. Each feather is black or 
dark brown, with silvery border, or spotted with a silvery white, and the 
effect is very beautiful." 2 Because of its plumage it is also known as the 
silver-laced Snake Bird. 

3. The Hindi names for the Cormorants are srsr- or ster-si^tsrr (Skt. 
sra^r) corresponding to the Large and the Little Cormorant, but there 
is no separate name for the Shag which being larger than the Little 
Cormorant would pass as Sift q^tar. In Sanskrit they are <3?h or 
though the name qmtoPuW would seem to imply the Little Cormorant. 



1 . This is the reason why both '^f, the cormorant, and JT^T, the Darter, have been des- 
cribed as a kind of water-crow *>W+I+, in equations Nos. 1 and 3 reproduced in Para. 3 
below. 

2. The Common Birds of Bombay, 2nd Ed., pp. 186-187. 
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Some of the lexical synonymies bearing on these birds and the Darter are 
noted below: — 

(i) <*nr: +ku«£ 3T5rtt% (ws^Fit)— fspm^rcr; 

(ii) — 3rpTbiM(VdHfui 

(hi) mm+i+: (^mrm:) — gwtft; ^rm; arPr. Painfu l 

(iv) ir?Frt?FT (v.l. JTcFT%ETffr) T^TTfepT — ^t^frw ; M. Williams 

(v) .WW]: qprWTferr-— wrrP^Ton x^m\m quoted in huh Pi set 

(ston on 3pr) 

(vi) firffTCTO^ WCT?if: ^ux: — fcHl^iiiq 

(vii) m^H: jiK l cKl 

The first shows that means both 'the Coot' ( <ft i W4 , Art. 58) and the 
Cormorant {to, 'the Water-Crow'). The second speaks of ^ in its 
two meanings and states that both go down completely under water, i.e., 
are divers. M. Williams has rendered <iid«<-Mf as 'the Pelican', but this 
is not usually a diving bird and the error has, perhaps, arisen from the 
fact that <^ also means a Pelican. Nos.(iii )and(iv) taken together show that 

is a bird that spears fish and is a kind of or Cormorant, i.e., the 

two have nearly similar habits, and they are indeed members of the same 
family. 3PTT mentions wr, and a s different birds and since 

mm* is the coot (Art. 58) and none of the Commentaries on am seen by 
me renders as the Pelican, we are left with <?nr for the Cormorant and 
T^l for the Snake-bird, f^fjs also a water-snake and the fact that the 
name is shared by bird and reptile is significant. The Cormorant swims 
and also "dives with a jump into air" and has been very appropriately 
named ^("^Tswimining, leaping). No. (iv) makes ^i^sr ('Fish-impaler') 
and wr synonymous which appears to be perfectly correct as the principal 
difference between the fishing habits of a Cormorant and a Darter is that 
while the former always just catches a fish under water with its hooked 
bill, the latter, as a rule, transfixes it with a sudden rapier-like thrust of 
its thin and sharp pointed bill (aptly described as "spear of a beak"). 
This action is greatly helped by a peculiar arrangement of some of the 
vertebrae in its long neck, which act like a powerful spring and suddenly 
straighten out for each thrust at a fish (Whistler). 

4. The aptness of the name JKirforthe Darter is reinforced by the 
remarkable likeness borne by the long and flexible neck and small head 
of the bird, as it swims very low in the water, to a snake coming up to 
breathe. This has been well brought out by E H A and other observers. 
If follows, therefore, that t^t is the particular type of srspprer which is by 
habit a wttepr. (tfp v* t^t:) occurs in =tot 1.25.38 and ^f^T 

renders it as qpfcrenfawr (No. (v) above) which clearly refers to the Little 
Cormorant which is just as big as the Common Crow and is also by far 
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the commonest of the Cormorants. The feminine gender of the name 
also implies the smallness of the bird, cf. "^^tt 4<fo i <( eifd^m i ?rra=r Frra" 1 
Equation No. (vi) refers to M«+»6 (the black-necked) 2 as two kinds of Ibis, 
viz., ?Tcf§, the Black Ibis and *M\i<, the White Ibis but 4>w^< r i s certainly 
misplaced with them for none of them is a diver. The error is due to the 
fact that all the three share the descriptive epithet of *H=t.Hi (cf. " *H-t- i ^ 
<n?q£:"— iir^pt). The last synonymy from %}<i4<<ft is wholly incorrect as 
w<.% belongs as a group-name to the Stint and Sandpiper type of birds 
which again do not dive for food or sport. 

5. The names T^T and 3^?^ borne by two of-the sons of in %fv&% 3 
(see alternative readings) are worth noting, for wr as the Snake-bird and 

fi**^ as the Cormorant, preferably the Large one, which is about six 
inches shorter than the Snake-bird, are evidently the physical basis for 
them. Finally <-?H+ or are merely variae lectiones for 

6. %f f^rsftRR:"— PtuJi^Pd, 44.16 condemns a water-thief (probably a 
farmer misappropriating water from a canal belonging to another 4 ) to be 
reborn as the aquatic bird srfVFera-. being the Cormorant 3ri%5PT should 
mean a superior (stPt) bird of the same type and the Large Cormorant is 
certainly intended. During the breeding season the male of this species 
is readily distinguished from other members of the family by the white 
cheeks and a broad white patch on the flanks and it is this feature com- 
bined with its large size which has given him the name of sr^^r. This 
inference is fully borne out by the fact that a particular Vedic rite derives 
its name from this bird. The srftn^ is defined as "s^wefT frtnT dq l sfirereT 
wfar, sr^ff 5ifr%:"TO^:" — m. WTfrw, 12.2.2.1, and Eggling explains in a foot- 
note at p. 149 of Vol. 44, S.B.E., • that the 3rPro=r ts^ has light ( ^ Pi tf ) on 
both sides of it because the WlPi&£t»T?rr»T?T is sung both at the beginning and 
at the close of the ceremony, i.e. on the first and the last days. This sifTftrcr 
is clearly, in reference to the snow-white patches on both sides of the 
face and body (or in front and rear of the body) of the sTfa^ bird, the 
Large Cormorant of India. 

7. A few examples from sacred and secular literature should prove 
interesting: 

fmm ^Ff — 3T5f. ?%TT, 24.22- 

'=^Wt T^^Hc^^d ^ZNm — Ibid., 24.34. 

Here the comparatively beautiful Darter is named for the Sun-god 
because the bird seems to love the sun, as it were as it often perches with 
expanded wings in the sun for long periods. Similarly the Cormorant, 

1. Per on W*3>, 1.27.47. 

2. The equation ftri%TO: 3T3T| also refers to the white-breasted Waterhen, the 
STfvTfTO <4I^£ with ftrf?T taken in the sense of 'white'. 

3. 1.34.12.; and 38. 52. 

4. cf. q-^i fc^T %3TTT«T ft 5ft iffe I . . . I rr=r TOT I^T W^fft STRTcr wfa | b^, 
Md^'iP^mK Vol. 4.277. 
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Darter and fish are quite appropriate for the Lord of the Rivers as all 
three are permanently associated with the water. 

8. The interpretation of as the clean t^t bird by jhw 1 may not be 
correct but the view that a bird who spends much of his time in or upon 
the water shares the purity of that element seems to have been in favour 
with the ancients, for we find two spiritual preceptors named §tf and «T^r 
and 'flying down' (^4^4^) to impart spiritual knowledge to young. 2 The 
supposed association between cleanliness and spirituality is obvious in this 
picture and the position of honour given to the lowly Silverlaced Snake- 
bird is perhaps unique. The graceful Swan has of course been honoured 
in every country and particularly in India where the Sun and the Moon 
("§*r: wfaw)" and the liberated human soul have frequently been pictured 
as the Swan par excellence. 

9. *PJ 3 prohibits <^r, the Cormorant, as food and 4 decrees that a water- 
thief would be reborn as that bird and thus condemned to an aquatic life. 
In the same way a person stealing animal-fat is destined to be a Darter 
(jkt) . *\*H<i*\ in 

1<T f?3T § <pffe <t>l+*K^r: ST3Tra% I — Tsnrrcr and sr^pjrm, 6 

is again the Little Cormorant with the glistening oily plumage 
not affected by constant immersion in water, wf punishes theft of 
drinking water,, the punishment this time consisting of a denial of all 
but a few drops of rain-water, for the thief must be reborn as a Hawk- 
Cuckoo (fciH+) . Do these point to the Indo-Aryans having lived in 
areas stricken with drought or of the nature of a desert before they 
settled down in the happy land of the Five-rivers ? Or did they 
suffer from a long period of water-scarcity in the Punjab itself ? 

10. The reference to these birds in the m\m and W+\<"l are more 
interesting. TFW offers his love to *fan in captivity and she insults him with 
a number of disparaging similes two of which are based upon a com- 
parison between the mean-looking Darter on the one hand and the 
princely Peacock and the graceful Goose on the other: — 

— <IHIW 



1. On RV 1.124.4. 

2. flc-tHIM — OTfa<rc, 4.7.1 and 4.8.1-2. 

3. 5.12. 

4. 12.62. 

5. 13.111.122 and 217.107 respectively. 

6. 12.7. 

7. 3.47.47. 
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<N^-f tow fcmar. i 
*rr %mw*M ^ 3"$% t?i^t ii . —ibid. 1 

It need hardly be added that the Darter is most awkward on the land as 
compared with the beautiful and dignified gait of the Peacock on land 
and of the Goose both on land and on water. 

11. The characteristic pose of the Darter as it perches on a stake in 
the water with wings spread out to dry finds poetical expreession in : 

^ *i«w-«fk to, imw vft^FT fcwiRdic n 

— STM*)^^ 

Here the wooden stake would seem to demarcate the clear waters of a 
lake from the area covered with lotuses and lilies, and the bird extending 
his arms as it were, addresses the Goose sporting in the lotus-bed, "I may 
be permitted, Sir, to have the water on this side for my own use." The 
Darter fishes only in clear and weed-free waters. 



1. 3.56.20. 

2. 3.30. 
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GANNET OR BOOBY 



Gannets are large long-winged sea-birds with stout conical pointed 
bills, serrated along the commissure. They are expert fishers, fly round 
over a shoal of fish at a height of 60 to 100 feet above the surface and 
periodically dive headlong into the water with the half-closed wings; this 
dive comes next to the stoop of the Peregrine as the most impressive sight 
afforded by a bird on the wing (Smythies). They have been frequently 
seen along the coasts of India but I have not come across any name for 
the bird in any Indian language including Sanskrit. Its method of fishing 
however, reminds one of the following verse (already quoted with reference 
to the Osprey which sometimes fishes in the tidal waters) :— 

. isprpi fa<.id*+ H^r« i 

It may well share the name ^¥^r% with the Osprey or the King-fisher 
associated with inland lakes and rivers. 
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TROPIC BIRD 



Tropic-birds are about the size of the small Gulls and resemble them 
in habits and appearance. They are rare along the Indian coasts and no 
Indian name is recorded for them. Generally speaking a Tropic Bird would 
pass for a «hs+i*. 
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These are large black tropical sea-birds given to piracy. Their food 
principally consists of fish snatched from other fishing birds like Pelicans, 
Gannets, Cormorants, or Terns. They are the most aerial of birds except 
the Swifts. No Indian name is recorded for them but their habits remind 
one of the Hindi name (robber) for a "kind of bird" and Sanskrit 

<judi+ as one of the names for a Grow. Like other sea-birds without 
specific names this too would go by the general name of or HWff- 
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PETRELS 



Petrels are, with some exceptions, the smallest of sea-birds about the 
size of the Common Myna and despite their fragile appearance they have 
wonderful powers of flight and are perfectly at home at sea in the wildest 
storm. They have slender but long legs and webbed feet, and, when feed- 
ing, pat the water with their feet, springing along the surface in a series 
of hops with wings outspread. I know of no Indian name for them but 
Sanskrit <fl-< fl i ffre> would be as good for them as for the Gulls. 
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SPOONBILL 

A tali white wading bird recognized by its black spoon-shaped bill, 
yellow at the tip. It is seen in flocks on the margins of the larger jheels, 
sand-banks of large rivers, etc. When feeding it wades in shallow water 
with its neck stretched out and moves the half-immersed bill from side to 
side with a regular action. "It rises spirally to float aloft" (Cambridge 
Natural History), and is often seen "flying in single file in long white 
gleaming lines at a considerable height above the ground — moving — in a 
very regular and stately manner (Smythies). 

It is undoubtedly the sfircr (v.l. infer) of the *m. iff^rr 1 — " 3iiRH?gHi> 
#rsr ^ ", and the name is after the?t% shape (a spoon) of its bill. The 
definition and synonymy given in fatwr afar i s definite : 

This makes it clear that the <*fa^ (lit. Spoon-bill) belongs to the tribe of 
Herons or Storks ("^eMlttf", corresponding almost exactly ' to ORDER 
"Herodiones" as accepted in the Fauna of Birtish India, Birds). The 
selection of the bird for the Wind-god is based on the bird's flight as 
already set forth above. A flock rising spirally aloft typyfies a tornado or 
wind-storm marked by an inward spiral motion of the air with an upward 
current in the centre carrying up with it leaves, sprays of grass, etc. , while 
the straight flight in a line represents a regular breeze. Yet another name 
for the bird is wztt or <swi*i (fr. wsr 'a churning stick' and 'a ladle, spoon'): 

wm:: qfsrFir wm: <smwt tcfa^d — 4j>iiR+h4 zfci 

This name is justified in both senses of the word as the bird moves its bill 
both right and left like a churn and the bill also resembles a spoon, "sfs^ipj 
flf^r" of the commentary on 3«icK 3rr?FP 3 is no other than this bird although 
it has been mistaken there for arrJT, the Black Ibis. 

1. 24.34. 

2. 4.68. 

3. verse 2106. 
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IBISES 

— 

1. Three different species of Ibis belonging to 4<Mlfa (Art. 79) are 
found in India. A long, slender and curved bill is common to all three 
but there are differences in body-feathering and colour of the plumage. 
They also differ in their habits. 

2. i) The White Ibis is wholly white except for the skin of the head 
and neck which is bare and of a bluish-black colour. The young bird, 
however, has a feathered head and neck which becomes bald as it reaches 
the adult state. It is a bird of inland waters, like swamps, tanks and rivers and 
feeds principally on small fish, frogs, insects etc. Ordinarily it is a silent 
bird but during the breeding season it has a remarkably loud booming 
call. The flesh of this bird is described as being "execrable" to eat. 

ii) The Black Ibis is a dark brown and black bird except for a con- 
spicuous white shoulder-patch and a bare black head ornamented 
with a triangular patch of brilliant red papillae with the apex at the 
crown and cut off square at the nape. Here again the head of the young 
is feathered. This Ibis is found more often in open country or dry culti- 
vation as fish does not form any part of its diet which consists chiefly of 
insects and most kinds of fallen grain, and it is only on occasion that it 
resorts to water for frogs. Unlike its white cousin and the Storks it is less 
inclined to rest and meditate, and is always on the move in search of 
food. Its call is a scream consisting of two or three notes. The important 
difference as regards habits between the White and the Black Ibises is 
that the former is always associated with water and finds its food along 
the water's edge and by wading in the shallows while the latter has 
to wander about a good deal on dry land and fields in search of its insect 
and grain food. This is the main reason why it cannot afford to^ "rest 
and meditate" like the other. Their names srcrfc (sr^ ^ 3td<flRl) and ants' 
(irer arcefrftr i.e. 'a wandering bird' ) respectively are based on their way 
of life just described. 

iii) The Glossy Ibis is distinguished by a permanently feathered 
head and the plumage is dark-brown and chestnut. It moves about locally 
in an extraordinary manner changing places as a breeding and non- 
breeding bird, but it is essentially a bird of the marshes and large masses 
pf water and does not frequent cultivated fields and open meadows. This 
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bird is the *mit of the *cMrf+)w and the oldest names of the three forms, 
Black, White and Glossy are srrfc, sirrfe, 4nd fsrrfe, respectively. (% *rfbr 

^m: %5rr: *rfcr sift) is another name for the Glossy Ibis and fully corresponds 
to <mit. 'Tantalus falcinellus' given for it in M. Williams has now been 
changed to 'Plegadis falcinellus'. 

3. The white and the black varieties are known in Hindi as 
*Mli\< (also w, 'the bald' and ffsrr 'white striker'?— fr. <?trrfrg>5 ?) , 
and +<i+<?r, respectively and the Glossy Ibis as or *pfarrf. In Western 
India (Cutch) the Gujarati names of the Black and White Ibises are v* 
wrft and m ?ft sftsft ^TTft i.e. 'the crow and the white crow of the Runn* 
respectively. 

4. Sanskrit synonyms relating to these birds are : — 

(ii) 3|irdfr4lfe : !jKl fd *l — -fsfiRft. 

(iii) srrcr 5 q<rr£t wmkIho ^rft— ^fft?. 

(Cf. ^R, Tantalus falcinellus, the Glossy Ibis, per Wilson in M. 
Williams). 

(iv) ^Tc^Tf: ^M'+ U A+': — SITR. 

( v ) ^M'+'UAfjW^TO^. . .STc^ . . . p) | ^ | ^ — ^-Hrd . 

( vl ) Rird+'Ui'tf ?Ic^: ^TfnK^T: ^TTT: — kH i^l q. 

(vii) ?Tc*r| *'M"<=K«J3>: — srfa. f^iwfw; tfoft 

(yiii) + ^ ?£TT? ; h'MW+: I — tmPtwe. 

( ix ) SRT: ^l - :— mi. 

(xi) E^5T: «r% — %H?rg. 

(xii) 3% «rerte:srq; — stfiu. f^Rrmfr. 

(xiii) «R?: ^> spfrfcST iM^ft <5T cTTW:— £RRrfT. 

(xiv) ^ffte ?T3?r3TW: — fw+iw"iq\ 

(xv) fq^5r: sraqrrqt— itfrft. 

5. The first two synonymies mix up several birds including the srrfe 
(v.l. 3tTfe, 3n?, 3n^r, etc.) and $rnft as discussed in Art. 70, while the third 
regards 75fT€)r (the fully feathered), Glossy Ibis, as a variety of mil but 
incorrectly includes the Hi-^l^ (v.l. JTsffa?^), the Nukhta Duck, Art. 
84-c. Nos. (iv) to (viii) relate to the Black Ibis as a black-necked bird like 
the Peacock, and call it ?T^g and srepprar. The epithet ^T^np^most probably 
does not refer to its plumage as assumed in arfa. f%Rm#T but to the red 
papillae on its head— *m fiFfrfaf w^rf: ^^r: smfxr. ftrrfa w^t 'red lead', 
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cf. +AI£+ below and <^d\\^ wit of ^uihi4 in Art. 70. -M-wn , — the Cor- 
morant, is placed in No. (vi) (see Art. 74) where tot (v.l. tfrsnz: fr. ^ hair 
or a scar and 3re to move, or iii^q-f areftr in reference to the bald 
head and neck which also look as if burnt or scarred) is the White Ibis 
kno-.vn as <MldU in Hindi. The name »m+i+ for the. Ibises is preserved in 
Cutch, where the black form is known as the Crow of the Runn and the 
white as the White Crow of the Runn. More correctly, however, «wi»H» 
should be the White and TOR? the Black Ibis. The name **\+ \ * connects 
equations Nos. (x) to (xiv) with the White Ibis, which is, therefore, bstrsw 
(sarresr — sfk^rfiRt from the bird's booming call ), ( calling near water), to, 
TOte and spf?P*TTO as well. The constant association of this Ibis and the 
Common Grey Heron with water and their habit of resting in 

meditation are stressed by the epithets 5tt^T and am in No. (xiii) . 

6. Reverting to equation Nos. (iv)-(viii), it seems advisable to consider 
the name ^m^ a little more closely. In its application to these birds it is 
possible to derive the word in two ways: First from TPST or?i% — for a curved 
knife or sickle used in villages, in reference to the sickle-like bill of the 
birds-^rtn srerr nwjgfa srr^frfir; fcarrr stpj: t stft: sraf srnW — $?<n[; sf: ^forrcrw 
^cOTTflf— - HK+^l. Cf. "Father Sickle", the name for the White Ibis in 
Egypt. Secondly, per sfkHHft onapR — "fefrr ^3t4 m ¥>T «fi£ftT f^nrre, dfrHlicq greqg:" 
and this may well refer to a change from the feathered head or head and 
neck of the young to the baldness of these parts in the adult birds, as also 
to the third form, viz., the fully and permanently feathered Glossy Ibis; 
or again, the statement may refer to the three different forms ( wfar) of 
the Ibis found in the country. 

7. wit as Turdus ginginianus', now 'Acridotheres ginginianus', i.e. 
the Starling known as the Bank Myna; wit Srs (w.r.of srnfHrc) as ''a name 
of a bird"; and ^jit for "a species of bird in Charaka" in M. Williams 
are all incorrect. witfc is merely a descriptive expression, meaning 'a 
kind of wit' used to define twit in No. (iii) above, and mil is the result of a 
faulty separation of the compound +1 WNift into «t>iw and mit instead of 
^rv^ and wit. It occurs as "+K<*«iidlvH*i«m«Mi" (Coot, Black Ibis and While 
Ibis) in =WtKM, 8.14. Some editions of *?to also incorrectly give wit for 
wit. 

8. Other names for the Black Ibis are (i) TOR: 1 (tjsft ^tr> %i) as a kind 
of *sV^r in «i«4+<rM^, (ii) +4ls4+ same as zmz or a 'kind of fowl' (M.W.). 
This is from =P£T^ the shell of a turtle (*ztf: ^^t?:, frraw ¥ ftrd im; the 



1. TOTS: — ^T^^:, ^t^:, •fl^+Mld:. These are (a) the Pond Heron, (b) the Black 
Ibis as against »iti<»>i<t> for the White Ibis, and (c) the Blue Rock Pigeon respectively. It 
may be noted that 3T5T-, or JfTTC-^lTff ( — *PFff) also means the Cormorant. In the former 
stands for 'a bird' in general so that M<t,\* is 'aground-bird', and in the sense of a Gor- 
monant the expression »M<f>i* means a 'water-crow' though it is not always possible to 
maintain this distinction, e.g., in Cutch the Gujarati names for the Black and White Ibises 
are iff and jjt fiTfifl WTff respectively. 
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papillated head of the bird resembling the rough and grannular shell of a 
turtle; cf. ■tMWb ), and (iii) "W-f^ (-*R>) from the white patch on the 
wing. The first two names are evidently in opposition to (i.e. unft) 

and *M \ i< (implying a bald and smooth head) for the White Ibis. 

9. The Pali for snft is or arm mentioned in stra^r, 21 06 where 

the White Ibis with a booming call is distinguished as "3TOT hPwRiW. The 
Commentator's rendering of aror as nferm flJpT is, however, incorrect, for 
irfspju is the same as <faq>V^ , the Spoonbill (Art. 79) . anfr is really a Prakrit 
formofarrfe and is given by Hemachandra in his 3«Rhih*imi, 3.24 along 
with strife for SRife. The fHq»a<Hi'H translates srreV as a kind of Heron (sprat). 

10. fcfjffor 'a kind of water Crow' should really signify the White 
Ibis as faW means 'Cotton' and the name implies the white cotton-like 
plumage of the bird, arret Mr of msh^I'Uui and Mtt of hi^««h^uw"1 
are from Sanskrit s^r+srreT i.e. the White Ibis, srrfe or srr^t is thus both a 
general name for any Ibis and specific for the Black Ibis as will appear 
presently. * 

11 . The struggle between the Brahmanas and Ksatriyas for social 
and political supremacy in ancient India has been beautifully allegorised 
as a duel between their leaders, sage ?f&5 and sage fowled, transformed by 
mutual ?m or curse into the 3jre> and sr> birds in SPPoiT prr, styled as 
"srret-^-ga". The combatants, m£\ and are described as brothers, being 
sons of (probably formed form sr^l^ 1 for a 'Heron' or STc^) in 
! q ? p T yr M _"g^rraT <«|W : ^ i r^HlH l" — 156.1 2 and also in H^W, W^, 
ch. 28. 

This relationship indicates similarity of form and family affiliation, and 
the inconclusive fight shows practical equality in size and strength as well; 
Cf.— 

The birds, therefore, are the Black and the White Ibis. The import- 
ance of the fact that ^firo, the Brahmana sage, possessed of i.e. 
spiritual power or lustre, assumes the form ofarrat would be clear from what 
follows. 

12. The flesh of the Black Ibis (srrfe) 2 , must be given to a baby-boy 
at thesreraTCR ceremony according toMKHK'J^d, 1.19; if the father wants 
the child to acquire s^nnTO (holy lustre) when he grows to manhood. Why 
should the Black Ibis typify 5i^r%? First, because it has a white wing- 



1. gtg^ JWM* in Jimfla<m1w . 

2, The White Ibis is "execrable to eat" while the flesh of the Black Ibis is "very good" 
(Jerdon). The ?t%rr, *m m, Ch, 11 also recommends the flesh of arrit — 
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patch on a dark body signifying the sun against a deep blue sky. 1 Second, 
because the bird has a bald head indicative of spiritual wisdom, and third, 
it wears an auspicious triangular patch of red papillae on the back of 
the head representing the sacrificial fire. The last two characteristics and 
the metallic gloss on the plumage are acquired by the bird in adult life 
only and these strange features, unique in the bird world, would seem to 
invest it with special spiritual significance The above points are, perhaps, 
borne out by the following few extracts from sacred literature : — 

(i) *rfa arf^R^ft ?srr3...srfa $*ff ¥Rt zw% i 

— arre^N'f 'Tir^a - , 1.21.4 

— WPT^nT, 2 3.2.13 

— ^u|i|^^{lq- ^Rtq - WTi|PT, 2.7.1 
Sayana comments : 'Tforsft teMlci:, 0)1 <.R) . STTFPT^T Tfef tr^ %srr *r § TR?' 1 zr^rer 

(iv) ^fer^f — i.e. ?gfepp is an auspicious 

triangular mark, a triangular crest-jewel (M.W.) . 

It is interesting to note that the Glossy and the White Ibises were held 
sacred in Egypt. 

13. The Black Ibis, found in the open and away from water, was a 
favourite quarry for purposes of hawking with the Peregrine or Shaheen 
and is mentioned by the name of srej? ( =+M<t>"A«lc^) in a book on 
Falconry : 

^rasr *fteft ^rf fir ^qw^r# t*pt 11 — szrffpp snw, 6 .37. 

The quarry tries to out-wit the Falcon by mounting higher and higher but 
the latter rises still higher and finally makes her stoop and brings the bird 
down. The Ibis often escapes by rising very high into the sky. It is this 
flight of the bird which has probably given it the name of #ippt (flying 
high into the sky) . This is, however, subject to M.W.'s rendering as .'a 
gallinule' being correct. 2 It has also inspired a beautiful simile where 



1 . Cf. Dr. A. B. Keith's observation in his introduction to the translation of the tfft. 
?r%IT, "white of course is the Vedic symbol of the Sun as in the round white skin which 
represents the Sun at the H^isia..." p. cxxxvi. 

2. In the alternative tiWT ( =<jiM+u6) would be a White Wagtail which is sup- 
posed to disappear into the sky and descend again to the earth from there. Cf. 3 H I I M l - -M or 
3Ti^T*TS in Art. 26; Cf. also the magical power of flying into the sky. 
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the pearl necklace of king Hiii°H with a deep blue sapphire in the centre has 
been compared to a V-flight of Bar-headed Geese with a Black Ibis as the 
leading bird : — 

.«f)f05*l pTUT^ ^TffTEWT II 

— $h srrfaprr (irirvr?), 5.6. 

an^ and ^ (i.e. arsraro White Ibis) dwell at a lake on the Vindhya 
mountain : 

an^+T+'sHI+lHT: %M +ir+<HlRfa': 

— vzxpjrm, ^ra^, 2.22. 

Verse 8 of the Subhasita, p.219 mentions snrft, the Black Ibis, as moving 
along the edge of a lake : 

It will now be seen that the Wi\Hm*<* of g«$?r is a pair of long curved 
tongs and the illustrations of it in published books including The 
Surgical Instruments of the Hindus by Dr. G. N. Mukhopadhyaya are 
incorrect. TTTOFT (3.12.74) calls the instrument as srejg {^W^)> 
being the Black Ibis or srrct. 

14. The strikingly white plumage of the White Ibis and its constant 
association with water has appealed to Sanskrit poets more than the other 
Ibises, but it is always mentioned by the name of to. This name, it must be 
remembered, includes in a wider sense also the Herons, Storks and even the 
Flamingo and it is, therefore, very necesary that the identity of the particular 
bird meant in a given context is carefully determined. A few examples of 
TO, TOte, st^TTO, iftTOPtf, and e^«T or tp;«n as the White Ibis are given below : — 
HH'Hjfd prohibits this Ibis (to) as food as also its wanton killing, while 
it decrees that a person guilty of stealing fire would be reborn as a TO 1 . The 
origin of this last punishment is to be found in the dedication of the 
White Ibis to the Fire-god at the Horse-Sacrifice — Era%)i<H*ft — 3Fsr. *r%TT, 
24.31 ; and "arH^ sr^TT"-#frr. sr%!T, 5.5.19 where vrssn and srsfwr mean the 
White Ibis (from ssrr^-s^irrftr^, to utter a loud cry; both the Crow and 
the White Ibis are noisy and share the name s^rar between them). The 
reason for naming the bird to the Fire-god is to be found in the bluish- 
black colour of the bare skin of the white bird's neck resembling skin 
that has been scorched or burned by fire. 2 A parallel idea occurs in the 
srem where a yoke-bullock is said to partake of the nature of fire because that 
part of his neck which bears the yoke loses the hair and appears to have 
been scorched by fire : 

KTSfo I — SRPPST ST?pW, 4.5.1.15 

1. 5.14; 11.135; and 12.66. 

2. It is also very significant to note, in this connection, that the God of Fire himself 
has been called 3rfer#r black-necked, in V. S. 23.13, and animals having black necks 
in particular are sacrificed to him, e.g. f>«T#TT afTW- VS 24.6, 9, 14, i.e., "tfra; 
FTRT H 3)iH4 4>&"HfH*lM«T5r — TS 2.1.4.6. 
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The White Ibis occurs in parties which have been called TOTOTT: by 
sflfaMtM who, however, makes them stop eating fish in their immediate 
neighbourhood because they have been charmed into inaction by the 
sweet tunes of Lord Krsna's flute : — 

^frf^mr, 2.10. 

These Ibises flock to the shallow edges of tanks and rivers. 
£^+V^c^i^ll*d«!HIK4: I 

g^rrfw, 222.33. 

The deceitful tactics of the apparently gentle and polished ministers of 
state dressed in spotless white have been beautifully compared with the 
fishing methods of the White Ibis : — 

fa*T<PT*RW: HTtJdl+KU'K: I 

c o 

fa*PT 3Tl^#f%3T % ?T ?ifaT: II 

TOfelW^rj, 3.191. 

Verse 13 under CTHHl^lcwi^ in *JiTTfw, 86, institutes a parallel between the 
moon and the White Ibis (to) and declares the superiority of the latter 
because it has entirely white wings (<T5Ti) as against the two fortnights (vsft) 
of the former both of which are partly light and partly dark. Numbers of 
these birds moving quietly through the reeds or resting amongst them 
until the next urge of hunger, have been held up as a model of prudent 
and cautious behaviour for persons finding themselves in a difficult situa- 
tion in enemy country. The ^ITO, v5d+l+, and wmsfr in the examples 
below is the White Ibis in groups : — 

*T^Wd4l+1 , 4'3 t TR: PTfwr g^T: I 

— «>^4,<|ur 1 

JTFT T^i HcWI'H «MlR{«t I 

This bird is never found away from water except when roosting for the 
night, and the sight of one on a hill-top is, therefore, considered unlucky : 



1. Kaumarika KhaPda, 21.236. 

2. XII. 105. 15; also 1.47.12. To separate the compound stcRTO as ^-j-r^-piTO 
as suggested by some is absurd. See R. B. Raddi's edition of 'pS^rjro, Bombay, 1909, 

3. IX.41, Raddi's edition. 

4. XI. 142.29, 
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"ftrar* ?i -M4m« : ( 3rai:) — ttt^I it^tto. 1 si<M«H4ti does not mean the 
albino form of the common Crow, for it would be inauspicious anywhere 
and not only on the top of a hill. 

15. Poets have often instituted a comparison between a White Ibis 
(ST*) and the Swan (both all-white with black bills and feet) stressing the 
difference between their feeding habits, gait, etc. The Swan js praised for 
his supposed power of separating milk from water which the poW Ibis can 
not do. Such poetry is, of course, of m^Rtd type containing a satire on 
persons devoid of merit but aspiring to high rank. A single example 
should be enough : 

The White Ibis shares the habit of 'resting and meditation' with the 
Storks and Herons — all going under the common name of srer, and it is a 
familiar theme with the poets to describe the seemingly innocent but really 
fraudulent conduct of men in different walks of life as snfnrfa, and such 
men as ^f*rra or Missisi^ff. 

tfspsft 3Fft q- arr^t h frw srr^srscft stttt;: ii 3 

The first line describes correctly the attitude of the White Ibis when 
fishing in the shallows. For other examples see Art. 82. 



1. Ch. 56.750. 

2. 221.6. 

3. 4^<£1+| on |JPFS-, 2.550. 
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Eight species of Storks are found in India. They are tall and stately 
birds with long legs, long, stout and powerful bills, and a plumage of 
striking colours — characters which make them conspicuous wherever they 
are found. They often soar very high, like and in company of Vultures. 
They are almost omnivorous and feed on all sorts of animals, such as 
frogs, fish, crabs, snakes, locusts, small birds and mice. Some, like the 
Adjutant Stork, feed also on carrion. A few serve as food for another 
type of omnivorous creature —Man. With one exception (the Adjutant) 
they are voiceless and give expression to their emotions by clattering their 
long bills and indulging in a sort of dance during the breeding season. 
As a class or group they are ^^r: and fall under the larger category of 
5R7T: * which corresponds to the Order Herodiones. Their voicelessness has 
been recognised in a verse on the virtue of silence : — 

sHitcid * ^ wiwiEPT'T ii — ^rrf^r, 86.1. 

Four of the larger Storks are named after their physical features in^ftr and 
JTTT literature, e.g., the White and Black Storks with red bills and 
feet are called (*tmr) ' MdHKflm : in 'iVw^fa, ch. 17; the t^miw calls the 
White-necked and Black-necked Storks as Pnfa+»6i: (ftrfr black and white), 
while, WFjfa, 17.26 and 'Ha^in , 1.97.70 name all the above four as 
T^TTKr:. The specific individual names for the different members of the 
group may now be considered. 

1. The White Stork (42 inches) is only a winter visitor to North 
India and remains with us from September to about the end of March, It 
is all white except for the wing-quills and some wing-coverts which are 
black. With his red bill and legs and a predominantly white plumage set 
off by black wings it is a beautiful object when seen on green grass near 



♦Prakrit derivatives like fs^r and S^r from Sansk. Ml**) for the White Ibis or 5R> have 
been applied not only to the Ibis but also the Storks and the Flamingo, and it is from the 
Storks (5*) that and sffpPT for a particular dance resembling that of the storks, and 
measure of time in music, have passed into Sansk. — See M. W. under 
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water, and he is the «*+<M or <N«i+ described as : 
^fcd'ltKultH-HHl flWOTf^T^: I 

T^T^TRcT, 12.170.21. 

Here the ornaments of the colour of fire or the rising sun (<k4) are the 
red bill and legs of the bird and, as this is the most beautiful of the Storks, 
he has been well named «f+<.M. * He is also the 5R> of the «J+$<J1 <.++«( I, 1=")dd 
Pt. 1 , 7th tale, where his Egret-like thin and white neck is described as 
"<i«IM«tM-S^TT ^flfaT", and he is also the Stork par excellence of Aesop's 
Fables. He has been incorrectly listed with the Sarus in EF^rfrfHw where 
the adnouns like <%t^, <.<rd4i<* and ara^nr suit him better than the 
Sarus (Art. 62). 

2. The Black Stork (40 inches) is principally of a black colour 
glossed with purple, bronze and green, and has red bill and legs. It is a 
bird of open marshes and wet ground away from villages. He is the 

or — *MW<*ityvi«*+<rM^,etc.) corresponding to Hindi (of 
the colour offKTT, collyrium, and hence black; cf. fifer-fWR^r). The name 
sforrff (black-bodied) as a synonym for srar in a^r^rft and <MPiq"d is 
probably due to a confusion between a Stork and Crane or to misunder- 
standing of an older equation like° 'M^l^f STOt" where srar meant 'a water 
bird' only, for the Sarus is neither blue nor black, jforrf: should, therefore, 
be an adnoun for this Stork just as it is for the Purple Heron and *M4i> 
is yet another name comparable with the last but it has incorrectly been 
given as synonym for ^Rmhk in !««4+<rM^ for the %r#5^r. This latter is 
the most wary and suspicious Purple Heron as defined in the +<rM^+li(i: — 

3. The White-necked Stork (36 inches) is a glistening black and white 
bird with a conspicuously white neck, black bill and red legs. As a soaring 
bird this and the Black-necked Stork have been mentioned as fiifewn in 
l^PRTCT where Arjuna speaks of the great speed of his chariot drawn by 

5.48.104. 

sffir: in the verse are the Adjutant Storks mentioned elsewhere in the com- 
pany of Vultures as carrion eaters. rsilld+«6 is a homonym for the Black- 
necked and White-necked Storks as already stated. The solemn looking 
White-necked Stork occurs single, in pairs or in small parties about 
rivers, jheels, tanks, etc., and is often seen "standing motionless on one 



*The great Tulasidas, author of <.l*Nr<d±IH*(, compares this 5J°F with the <M$H 
(cygnus davidu): — 

#r ffk faftvf sptr ot^t ^ <mi n — st^pmt, 333. 
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leg as if absorbed in meditation" (Salim All), thus recalling the following 
verse of mips which is true not only of Storks but also of the Common or 
Grey Heron, also cafled a ^ : — 

#sp? fa#ffH left ^*T: II 

^rrftWRT, 1.93 (m.Wl. Pt. l) 

He is known in Hindi as HifaWl^ (h^hj ? ) from his green-glossed black 
crown though our Muslim friends explain the name with reference to a 
story which need not detain us. He also shares the name mv^ with 
the next species. 

4. The Black-necked Stork (52 inches) is also a black and white bird 
with red legs and black bill. He is sftf ffn^f in Hindi because of the black 
parts being glossed with metallic hues (^) and the pied plumage (?TTTf ), 
and «K^«(+ in Sanskrit. *tr^ is 'a large kind of Crane'— Ardea sarunga— 
according to Carey quoted in M. Williams and the term evidently refers 
to both the birds*. Another name for him is *tunfl=f by which he is men- 
tioned as an inauspicious bird in *^i<HKrt : 

^MinD'eHS' sr^TT wrRT W^PT: — 5.143,25. 
Again, the Griffon Vultures (Hl<^<l:) and Storks in the <miqu i: 

TFfrr wrrcrsj fafnT: ^r^rferr: — 6.35.31. 

The name a^nTh makes it just possible that the name faTd-tigs may not 
after all be a homonym covering both the White-necked and the Black- 
necked Storks as suggested above and may be specific for the former 
alone. 

The dancing propensity common to Storks as a class is more highly 
developed in the Black -necked variety than in others. This dance and 
music of their clattering bills has been fully described by Hume in his 
Nests and Eggs, vol. 3 and by other observers as well. "Two birds (male 
and female gravely stalk up to each other and when a yard or so apart 
stand face to face, extend their long wings, and flutter them rapidly, with 
the points of one bird's wings flapping against those of the other; they 
then advance their heads till they nearly meet and both simultaneously 
clatter their bills. This display lasts for nearly a minute after which one 
walks a little apart, to be followed after a moment by the other, when 
they repeat the performance; and so on for perhaps a dozen times" 
(Smythies). It will now be seen that the equation " ^H^cf i «r%" — ( pwn^m 
and |ir^r) can only refer to this Stork who is a ( i.e., a dancer, actor and 
even musician, all in one. ^TPTi^fHt «np is thus this particular Stock. In the 



*The Painted Stork is also a kind of STTTff known as TO in Hindi (Sansk. 
*TK5 m<-$ as a bajk-formation). 
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alternative, it may also be a common name fof the Storks as a group. The 
4.<HM»M sre> ( stork, having terribly large mandibles looking like plough- 
shares) in the following should be the Black-necked stork with a twelve 
inch bill. He is a "more regular fisher than most Storks" and has, next 
to the Adjutant, the largest bill of all. The Adjutant is excluded as the 
verse is descriptive of the src? season : — - 

jfi ' H H M I P<°< 4> cW4> <M 4iM I : II 

^Fapffrmrr, Ch. 18 

5. The Gigantic or the Adjutant Stork is not only the largest but 
also the ugliest and most formidable member of the present series. The 
male is five feet long and stands four and a half feet high, distinguished 
by a bare red head and neck, and a long pouch of skin hanging from the 
neck and resting against the chest. The enormous, thick, four-sided bill 
is wedge-shaped and measures no less than thirteen inches. The wing- 
expanse exceeds twelve feet. He is indeed a monster among birds. The 
English name Adjutant is derived from his "deliberate, high-stepping 
military gait as it paces up and down" (Salim Ali), and fully corresponds 
to Sanskrit 5t*hrc (<fr#: TT^TRH 3TPT, long-paced) as against (long- 
legged) for other Storks and the larger Herons. Names like ^T-or ir^r-* 
are after his bill. He is essentially a scavenger and performed his duties 
as such in India till not very many years ago and was one of the most 
familiar birds of towns and villages, and naturally won for himself quite a 
number of epithets with ^% and as the basic names. They are listed 
below : — 

4<jii|-< — , sR'udh — , ttm — , -tiMW — , +Wiy>t* — , i%w — , t%w — , ^far- 
fspr— , srrr^rf*— , srafkff ; ; , ^kd^fP-— , wfe (<r*r ? (v.l. *re^)— , 

^ST-TwT^ — , ++4*+'8r — ,?fF5rreT — jjo^ffrrer — , — , t^ 3 ^ — ,fa^TK— , etc. 

arfw. fard i Hh and have mixed up some of the above names with 

those for the Brahminy Kite and Pallas's Fishing Eagle, but f^TC*r and 
^rcnmt have kept the Kite and Stork apart (Art. 52-G &E). Coming to 
the propriety of the names in the above list, wnft and vmm (both in 
Wilson and the latter in M. Williams) means the Garuda and a kind of 
'crane' and this 'crane' clearly refers to both forms of Adjutant who eat 
snakes, apparently from analogy with the snake-eating habit attributed 
to the mythological Garuda. These names are the origin for Hindi s?<.Pmi 
(fr. ^fr frog or snake and for to swallow, later, corrupted to ^ftfrsrr bone- 
swallower) and probably also the element 'argala', in the older scientific 
name of 'Ardea argala'. Unfortunately, however, the name Ifff^TT led some- 
one to identify it with Sansk. arfanrer (a dog) and to apply the latter to 
this bird, and that is how it finds place in 5T«s+H£T. M. Williams also, no 
doubt similarly influenced, gives srfanjfra: as a name for this Stork. This 



♦The^raTfcr (noisy) «F#T in the next verse is the White Ibis (Art. 80). 
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last really means the medicinal plant or creeper a rfem'^Kt of *rpfir*rrsr, 
irfanf? m (Vitis quadrangularis), Hindi fif^ffft, supposed to help join up 
broken bones. Both the Adjutants are known as T5f in Hindi because they 
eat snakes which supports the derivation of £<Pmi given above. 

Adnoun *ft?pto i s from the Stork's black back and this is shared by 
Pallas's Fishing Eagle and the Black Buck antelope, while ^t?rj53 is 
Prakrit for ^rt¥ chest, and the name means 'a bird with a tail in front of 
the chest') and (also Wire — fore^mn;) refer to the long pouch. 

The series 3"K«tr<-i*H>, skiGi^, and ^"l«4Ti«ifVi^r is after the scavenging habits 
of the Adjutant. A Hindu woman does not make any daily ceremonial ?f?r 
and what is humorously described as 'srftr' in these names is the house- 
rubbish, offal, scraps of animal and other food which were formerly, and 
in the villages are even now, thrown out of doors (ck) by the women, 
and these the Adjutant turned up for offal, scraps, etc. It is in this sense 
that this (sjKdfa^) ^ is placed in the list of fafMK birds in ■Mi^T^di 
(Lahore edn. ). It is also possible that the original name was only g R ^ fa^ 
and due to an error in copying ztt became ?R which in turn led to 
as a clear substitute for ?rc. No other Heron or Stork found in 
India turns up at these rubbish heaps, though the White Stork takes 
its place in Europe. 

No Indian male Stork or Heron is known to receive food from the 
female during courtship or when sitting on the eggs, and the following 
verse from the arrtuWOTf would seem to be based upon a misunderstand- 
ing of the name for a w$ which is on a par with the absurd 
statements about the spsim and (Art. 71):— 

•H^iQjKflsrr ^ft 11 — 599 

ipfe (a monkey) is yet another humorous name for this quaint looking 
bird, and t^>, if from to cleanse, as assumed by on RV 10.27.20 
where he interprets *r#: as JTRforr or sfftaforr, would mean a 'scavenger' 
which the bird certainly is. Or again, the name may mean 'a small devil' 
after the mythological demon *r#. The name, however, may well be from 
rootf-iR, in which case the correct form would be-*u*+, and this would 
make the bird an attendant on 'death' with Vultures, e.g., upon cholera 
epidemic or the battlefield, as a carrion-eater. 

The first of the following two synonymies has mixed up the adnouns 
or epithets for three different birds, viz. the Brahminy Kite (*ul[TO or 
■"^I'a* — )> Pallas's Fishing Eagle (fimm^-), and the Adjutant, while the 
second has confused those for the first and the third bird * — 



cOwrr fswrqwt (ffi^jfcd)?! w&rm — t^rqnft 
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sft^pst <frfol< : ^HT: H>>iil+W4>: II — srfay M'R--dmr<i|* 

The correct names — ? ) and *+--yi<?<?H for the Adjutant have 

suffered mutilation in both, i.e., one of them in each synonymy. Both the 
names refer to the bird as if he is holding a pot or vessel about his neck 
or shoulder, and correspond to *W*lwi+ for a beggar who carries his 
bowl hanging from the neck and in front of his chest (^fe) . H^sr by itself 
cannot mean a Heron as in M. Williams. The epithet <t>HHtW belongs to 
the above named Kite with a white and bright chestnut plumage and not 
to the repulsive looking Adjutant "with the coarsest and most tumbled 
of plumage." Both the Adjutants, funny-looking bald-heads, have been 
jocularly named in Hindi ^femft (^ferrfr — enemy of the barber; Cf. 
Prakrit ^TT— bald ) as they never need a hair-cut ! 

The swift of «3d«H«nRH, 3.66 equates fc^r with Now if 'Jctf is from 
fa as suggested by M. Williams would be the Brahminy Kite which 
greedily snatches away tit bits from other birds like the Kite. If on the 
other hand we accept Sayana's derivation "farOTTC *m:" — qg%T mm*, 2.2. 1 , 
com., would be either the Common Grey Heron or the Adjutant from 
their habit of swallowing their food. The latter, however, is known to 
gulp down or swallow at one stroke an entire dead cat or half a leg of 
mutton and the probability is thus in his favour. If so he would be the 

-Mc«*l<4 (proud of his powers of eating or swallowing) is the name of a 
Vedic sage and is camparable with ^IIM.'K of the for Pallas's fishing 

Eagle — Art. 52-G. On this analogy, however, *m would seem to refer to 
the Brahminy Kite which shares the names of «mi<w and ^ with the 
fishing Eagle, and it is possible that this particular Kite was also known 
as i^Ri?^ — Art. 52, E. 

Finally, three more synonyms for the Stork, one each from gsra 
and must be mentioned, yrforrer of tot corresponding to srfsmr of 

gsjcT refers to the Adjutants, both of whom have white irides. The Adjutant 
bellows like a buffalo or a cow separated from her calf (Hume 
in Stray Feathers, vol. 7, pp. 32 & 51) and was also believed to "roar 
like a tiger" (Charles Knight in Pictorial Museum of Animated Nature, 
vol.2, 1871), and would therefore seem to be the Rt^w of «igcHTgdi, as a 
bird of augury. It is doubtful, however, how far this last is a bird-name and 
does not refer to the roar of a lion as lions were quite common in North 
India, till a few centuries ago. 

The Adjutant is the only ^ that eats carrion and numbers of these 
have been known to consort with the Vultures both when soaring high 
and at a feast on dead animals [Stray Feathers, vol. 4, 21 and GasselPs 
Book of Birds) and the ^fr mentioned in the following in company with 



•For other syonymies see Art. 52, Section E. 
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Pallas's fishing Eagle (^rf ), Tawny Eagle (w), Imperial Eagle (g^T),and 
Vultures as feeding on dead human bodies and animals killed in battle is 
the Adjutant Stork : — 

^m: <J+I*d<«ra: — Hfmr^T, 7.50.9; 

see also 6.2.17 

Ibid. 7.97.13; see also 5. 143.19 

*W$<t«l, 153. 137- 

Similarly the ^ of the »i+^id'*>, 300 ready to attack a lamb or kid, if near 
enough, is the Adjutant. The again, in the following is the snake- 
eating Adjutant who in an atmosphere of spirituality prevailing at her- 
mitage permits snakes to play about freely in his body plumage : — 

TTfoH: fafasTf fa9rf% ^ I 

q^FT, 6 StTT^, 184. 28 

This ugly and fierce looking Stork is also the physical basis of the 
of Indian mythology e.g., in the •HMNd, 10.11 where he is called 

6. The Smaller Adjutant resembles the Adjutant but has no pouch, 
and not being a scavenger does not "haunt civilization". He naturally 
shares such of the names for the larger bird as do not refer to the pouch. 
Prakrit a^sr for a spP refers to these Storks as if they have lost the hair 
on their heads from itches, cf. "*j3T f^STT — *iSfai««"ti(ft — srfw. 
TT^S under ^P^ics'ii. 

7. The Painted Stork in a little smaller than the White Stork, with 
a white plumage closely barred and marked with shining greenish-black 
above and with a black band across the breast. The eyes of the young are 
brown and of the adult, straw-yellow. If the Adjutant is ?mrer this should 
be the W^mr* of gsra.. This name has been rendered as a in the 
Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series edition of g^r (Benares). The «i«4l4r4nimN 
also has ^rrrer for 9^re>, while ^ll-m takes it for the Indian Pied King- 
fisher with hazel irides and the epithet may well belong to both the birds— 
this Stork as ^RTSfT^^ and the Pied Kingfisher as *TTOT *lcfK^. The Hindi 
for this Stork is *6H\i* \ (*PTO tflT^pfr), i.e., a smaller variety of «K^«H>, 
and it was probably known as +i«*«k^ as the name is in line with ?r«s?Rr 
andw?#. ftwPsrT (fafwrsf having yellowish eyes) of the Jain atVwiRl* 

and itw°^ i °t'<"i should be the same as ^r^rer or this Stork v 

8. The Open-bill Stork is easily distinguished from its curious bill 
which has a clearly visible gap between the two mandibles. It feeds 



*WT%, wax, hence, having yellowish eyes. 
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chiefly on fresh-water molluscs or shells which it breaks open before 
swallowing. In many Indian dialiects it is known as 'the shell-breaker' and 
ifrm ( Sansk. Vt^r a shell- fare) in Hindi and 9rm^ m with ?T^T 

breaker) in Bengali. Sansk. (more correctly perhaps ^) for a kind 
of bird in frorormay be for this bird. mentions <*H*l=-»H (wmay be 
a mistake for or $J for a shell ?) as a particular bird in connection 
with surgical instruments one of which was designed after the shape of 
its bill. Now a bill with a curious gap like the present bird's is not 
likely to have escaped the keen eyes of g^T and he must have modelled an 
instrument upon it resembling a pair of black-smith's tongs. No particular 
instrument is however mentioned by the name of ar^^nr^ but one 
called ar^Pjg (having space between the jaws?) is described as jteirw 
regarded as synonymous with the former : — 

The expressions wnw, facial < and ara^s clearly point to the inter-space 
between the jaws, their curved edges and crescent shape respectively, 
characters that fit in admirably with the inner and outer contours of the 
bird's bill, and it is suggested that this srptV is the instrument made 
after the bill of wwt or the Open-bill Stork, stj^tstsspt too may well 
have been its name. 

The list of water-birds given at p. 198 of ^I4<J« of HM+l^ contains 
several incorrect readings, e.g., for 3^>T, <rFc^5T for Tfenr; and fpfjr 
for f^fT and I would amend the expression $dik+ to jrfc^r which would 
make sense with 5^-3^ meaning 'a shell', and may be rendered as the 
'shell-breaker' or the Open-bill ;'Cf. Pali 'breaking open a bean'. Is 
Pali < \U.$ii+ of 3m'd<«ii<H> , verse 2098 a wrong reading of <ii$ii+ ? 

It has already been stated that the larger terms and compre- 
hend the Storks and Herons, and the Open-bill has naturally been 
referred to by these names in smY+H type of poetry : — 

ignfm, 41.70 

w^r arft- *rf% %fer ^ «i+<i+ u 4 ft ft f^nr 

Ibid. 221, 30. 

Pali fapiHfrH (having the lower mandible loose or relaxed) is mention- 
ed as one of the birds the quills of which could be used to feather an 
arrow : 

I need hardly add that filling is a most fitting name and a correct 
redering of the English name Open-bill for the bird. 
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As there is reason to believe that the physical basis of the semi- 
fabulous srrr*? (TTT+ar^, looking like a huge egg, or laying a large or 
heavy egg) , *nw, #5"^, etc. of the Puranas, Pancatantra, etc. may be the 
Adjutant Stork or some other bird, I conclude this article with just a 
suggestive note on it and it must be clearly understood that what follows 
is pure conjecture. Some of the references to these mythical birds and 
lexical information bearing upon them are noted below : — 

(1) ir+k<| qaprafaT «TTT^T TfSTT: — 

(2) *TPT*ft?nfa: smf^ft^it :— h $m 1 <d , 1.70.39 

(3) a 5TR WfpTT: cft^^g^T WTFm: 

^fcsH% TOH srfSTTf^ ^ — Ibid. 6.8.11 

b tmyw <i rl <$ 91 f^q%P"T-~^ 1 4' fa 'd \H P«l 

(4) ^q^srHTJaT^ ¥IT5^T ff% fV^cTT: — Ibid. 12.169.9. 

(5) « ^rrwr 'tstt pTsrr qf^rpTsr: — ^th^ft, 77.88 

(6) fafs^p: (^f%^:) qfiarr? m wst qWrsrtat (fs^O 

^^I4,<l«r, G h. 164. 

( 7 ) twro srrar?* qTrro^fts^ft — m^K^Rr, 6 . 7 

(8) Pr^jr ¥rrTqrr='Tgt^ «rn^: — f^w^q - , 176 

(9) f^fsTCjfa:— Progeny of ^% in JT^TJ^M, 6.17. 

(10) #W son of ^ZTPT in Ibid. 6.36- 

(11 ) t^rrar: *rrc^: — qtTfwq?*, 2.408. 

( 12 ) m^w: — jd<$^Wl$rm t I ?f>T — 

(13) wrft wft; 'awfeftr — It^j 
#wr€riK3H qfsnift fafc — fa 5 ?. 

(14) fferfa"^ SRpF — a vulture with a bill like the trunk of an 
elephant — Pali Dictionary (P.T.S.) 

(15) M^H\»4 — <Tfsrfasfa in ft^HHcfl+X 

(15) a $*St facf^: — ^.TT. 

( 16) — mutilated body 

Examination of the above extracts shows that mv^ and its variants refer 
to (i) a so called two-faced bird, (ii) a human-faced (moustached and 
bearded?) bird, and (iii) bird with a powerful vioce and carrion-eating 
habits of a Vulture — all of great size and formidable or fearful appearance. 

First, the two-faced bird: The giant, flightless and now extinct Pigeon, 
the Dodo, of Mauritius was known to European navigators by names like 
•Dodaarsen', 'Dodaars' and 'Duodo'. The etymology of these names has 
not been satisfactorily solved even though all the facts about the bird and 
these names do not go beyond the sixteenth century. The Indian voyagers 
too must have known or at least heard about the bird which had a huge 



body — larger than the Turkey-Cock and standing near about two 
feet six inches high — rudimentary stumps in place of wings, head with a 
large massive bill in front and a short curly tail at the rear. It is probable, 
therefore, that, looked at from a distance, the bird appeared as a large 
egg-shaped object («IR+ sns) or having two heads, as it were, one at 
either end of its body, and from this last feature the Indian sea-men 
probably called itfs^sbr (cf. ftw in No. 6 and fgwsf STffa in No. 10 above). 
Thisftssfa was probably taken up by the Dutch and others as 'Dodaarsen' 
which later got corrupted to Dodaars, Dodaers, and finally to Duodo 
( See 'Dodo' in Enc. Brit. 1 1th ed.) . That one of the *tk*s birds had its 
origin across the seas is amply proved by the story of the adventures *ff»r 
related in Book X of the Jain v/ork w^'i Hl£k«J of srtsqR, a poet at the 
court of ftraTfer, king of grra (the Kathiawar peninsula on the west 
coast of India) who ruled over the country about 1 100 A. C. sailing 
overseas in a merchant vessel runs aground in mid-ocean on a coral reef. 
The name "mv^s may thus refer either to the large egg-shaped body of 
the bird or the large egg laid by it. This would furnish a basis for the 
mythical ^trw of "p^fw, %ipj of ^pjot and as Iwrar (a coastal bird), 

also^TW as a water-bird (^T^Pt) of Hemchandra, No. 8 above. 

Second, the so-called human-faced frr^3T: said to carry dead bodies to 
a deep valley would seem to refer to an old practice of exposing the dead. 
After the flesh had been picked out by Other Vultures the Bearded 
Vultures would then work upon the bones, pick up and drop them from 
a great height on the rocks below to break them into bits for their own 
food. This would explain w as the son of who is no other than th 
Bearded Vulture (Art. 51) , and also *rnw as a bird of omen with Vultures 
and Owls — Nos. 3,4,9&11 above. The mention of the synonyoms srj^T 
and ira[ in these is very significant. The thick black rictal bristles over- 
hanging the bill and the tuft of bristly hair hanging down from the chin 
against the white face of this Vulture combined with his large and 
intelligent looking eyes are comparable with the moustache and beard on 
the human face — No. 4 above. It may also be recalled how of the 
Ramayana has been very nearly anthropomorphised ; Cf. also '*Rf wjw: 5RT 
w' said of a bearded goat in dRul^l tffiprr, 2.1.1.9. 

Third, as a fearful bird with a powerful voice wv^ or #w may well be 
the awful looking Adjutant Stork with a bellowing or roaring call 
attributed to him. The snwaTfir *fta (No.2) should therefore be a charm 
sung so loudly as to strike terror in the heart of the enemy. This Stork 
would also seem to be the fft*rP?pr (No. 13) bird of Buddhist literature, the 
twelve to fifteen inch pendent pouch of the bird being supposed to 
resemble the trunk-characteristic mark (fir^) of an elephant. In the 
3uid< ; srra^r the commentator explaining the expression «$hm % sftwf in 
verse 2249 refers to sjR^r?Hi*)$<J| as a bird capable of taking away small 
children. It is well known that this Stork readily swallows a leg of 
mutton or a dead cat entire, and he would also strike at any living thing 
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he can swallow at a gulp;cf. the story insppsrrarc?, 300 where this Stork is 
said to be ready t o attack a lamb or kid, and if he can have a chance he 
would certainly not fail to make a meal of a small human baby as well. 
The reference in^«id<3rra^ may also be to the Bearded Vuture formerly 
reputed to carry off little children. The name (No. 14), however, 

significantly points to the Adjutant as the jffcrfcr^ bird. 

That^W, prohibited as food in No. 7, was a real bird hardly admits 
of a doubt as the passage expressly mentions both kinds of «mrr:, the 
Bearded and the Neophron Vultures, and the probability of w as a 
fearful (tftanr) bird is definitely in favour of the Adjutant Stork (Nos. 
5,7&8) . It is also to be noted that Hemachandra's equation, "iiwl 4)q»iy<u" 
— note the duals — clearly refers to two different birds of that name and 
it is suggested that the two birds are the Bearded Vulture and the 
Adjutant Stork. 

We, therefore, have three different kinds of or W birds — (i)the 
war orfeTO^TR^, the Dodo; (ii) the *tHU4=KH Wt*z„ the Bearded Vulture; 
and (iii) the gfatfa'ff or *fK°5, the Adjutant Stork. 
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HERONS, EGRETS AND BITTERNS 

1. Birds comprised within the Heron group are easily distinguished 
from the storks by their thin, dagger-shaped and pointed bills. The epithet 
or adnoun for a Heron is really descriptive of the whole group as 
tUM^+l: as against ^^+1: for the Storks (^s^— qfafsrire, <frroT%, i.e. 
a Stork— SR^nTTrVdWpJr;- <jWHK, a long-legged heron — M. W.) Barring a 
couple of exceptionally large Herons, like Great White-bellied Heron of 
Bhutan, the majority of the birds in this group are of medium and small 
size which 'also helps to separate them from the much heavier and long 
legged Storks. 

2. The typical Herons, with the exception of the Pond-Heron, are 
fairly large birds, over a yard long, and their plumage is a mixture of grey, 
white and black or these with some rufous-buff and chestnut. The com- 
monest are the Grey Heron and the so-called Purple Heron which has no 
purple in its plumage. 

3. The Grey Heron (39"), who e prototype in Europe is known as the 
Blue Heron, is a tall grey bird marked with black and white, often seen 
brooding "almost motionless by the side of water." It has a long droop- 
ing black crest and white long feathers falling over the breast. It is a 
solitary bird and sometimes "wades in shallow water with slow deliberate 
paces, the neck outstreched" (Whistler), watching for fish or frog to 
come within striking distance. It is one of the five different birds bearing 
the common basic name of ^ mentioned in the lexicons and is the 

^ 1 (having a thin pointed bill), and simple ^ or Jrrforf . for 
short. has in the list of names for Herons, Egrets, etc., and 

as the term also means a cloud (cf. <^dH)<H for 'a cloud' in M.W., and note 
that the black and white colour-pattern of the Grey Heron is also ifldnk ) 
it should be another name for this bird. The complexion of lord Krsna 
has been compared with the colour of a dark cloud and the plumage of 
the «mi$+ bird : 

^tt|?t^3ftIw# ^rrf^cfir^iT — fforsr, 1.24. 



1. =?Tftpj forceps of g?Jci and of <m|i)(i| (Cal. Edn.) 6.79.69 

quoted in ki^w^h, refer to the shape of the thin, pointed bill of this Heron or the ne*t, 



It is rather significant to note that the bird is known in Hindi as sr^TT 
(collyrium) which is also the colour of the cloud in the above verse. This 
Heron was a great favourite with falconers both in Europe and India and 
has been mentioned by the name of ^ In stf^pm^ : — 

?m 3FT2T?q^cf TWU — 6.37. 

4. The Grey Heron is not a skulker like its cousin, the Purple Heron, 
and has been the subject of popular observation so that its ways have 
been well described as a W in poetry : — 

£RT: tf^tfidU: +^[^4 VZW^rfr fF^TT^fsT: I 

— ^rrfer, 208.24. 

Again, 

—Ibid. 229.232. 

Reference to the birds' habits and the crest in these examples helps to 
identify the spf as the Grey Heron. 

5. ^%as a sporting bird is also mentioned in the TOJCTT :- 

51.25. 

i? \ [i?t) distinguishes the cautious and slow-stepping Grey Heron as <4iR+f; 
from the long-paced Adjutant, ?tw^^, in describing the different 
styles of the movements of a horse trained for purposes of war. 
Slow and cautious steps are 4if<+l^lRl and high-stepping long-paced 
motion the ^rrf-Tfa (WW, 3rfsrerrjir 2, ch. 30). The renderings of the different 
gaits or foot-movements of a horse have gone wrong at least in some cases 
in the translation by R. Samasastry. is not a crow as in M. Williams 

but the ( Grey Heron) with its thin and sharp-pointed bill with which 
it spears fish in water. \hm*a and f^nrsra both equate it with and not 

6. The Eastern Purple Heron (38") is a bird of about the same size 
as the Grey Heron whose prevailing colour is grey on the wings and back, 
black on the belly and chestnut in the remaining parts. It is a great skulker and 
spends most of its time amongst reeds in marshes, tanks, etc. It is intensely 
curious and its long neck may often be seen stretched up above the reeds 



to watch passers-by. In other respects it does not differ from the Grey 
Heron. The definition of sfta ift3=* given in +^4+151 would seem to refer to 
this bird : 



where ^fcHMK refers to the wariness of the bird and ;ftarf to the dark 
grey colour of the wings and back. The epithet Ekh i Rh. for a Heron is 
most appropriate for it as it is descriptive of its long neck, small head and 
pointed yellow bill held perpendicularly amongst reeds like a new lotus 
shoot. It is also the snp as defined in : fow i -^ : *trt ' — where 
the adjective (%7^rrf describes its attitude when "frozen". The Grey 
Heron being its cousin, the Purple Heron, is appropriately named 
sp^ 1 and the fcwsiiq would seem to be in error when it equates w%f 
with snsftnjs, the Adjutant (cf. below) . The mistake is due to the 
fact that the Adjutant is also a *»r$. In the same way, *nf7i is wrongly 
equated with a Grow because the Crow is ^fri ' H* and the latter has been 
mistaken by some for a (see and M.W.). Here the error arises 

from a confusion between smfrnpp and ^R^ (the House Crow and the 
House Sparrow). The Little Egret (Ardea nivea in M.W.) or any other 
Egret or Heron in nature is never a or Jrafro. 

7. No individual Sanskrit name is available for the rare but the 
largest of Indian Herons, the Great White-bellied Heron (55") of the 
Bhutan Terai, but who can say if it was not known as ff^Vfng on the 
analogy of names like ipr. «Wi etc.? The fact that one of the 
smallest Herons, the Pond Heron, goes by the name of ^re^ lends 
considerable support to the above suggestion. 

8. Three kinds of the True or White Egrets are common in India. 
They are pure white at all times and of a slenderer build than the Herons. 
The Large Egret occurs in two sizes: the Western form is a little larger 
than the Eastern but both are similar in all other respects. They are all 
111*1 in Sanskrit but each kind has also been separately named, principal- 
ly according to size and certain other characters. 

(a) The Lage Egret (35*-36") is the ^to^oti 2 of^ssrr on *to>; 3%* of 
the lexicons and w^rs^TT of the Mahabharata. We have seen that the 
related terms and ^5 refer to the allied birds, the Grey and the 
Purple Heron respectively. Similarly, when ^ is the all-white White Ibis, 
(resembling the srcr) should be the Large Egret, all white and of a 
comparable size with it. qgiiftdi in the following verse has perhaps been 
doubtfully rendered as a «Ml+l or Egret, for it appears to be merely a 



1. The equation vTl^oetg ^ng: — 3PTC, may well be homonymous and in- 
cludes this Heron which has a chestunt back like the Brahminy Kite. This is supported by 
its Hindi name, 3T3PT, the Grey Heron being simply 3P5PT. 

2. Incorrectly equated with i^d<tl<H, a wrong reading for ^d-Ni" !, one of the 
water-birds in *n?f. M, W. gives only the latter (Art. 65 ) . 
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descriptive epithet of a full-grown white heifer, nevertheless it is clear 
that the term, independently of the context, has that meaning, and as the 
simile relates to a full-sized cow the particular Egret meant by the com- 
mentator, Nilakantha, must be the Large Egret 

dMltdhAd TTWt 3TM^ archil— M.Bh. 4.17.11. 

This Egret grows three sets of long plumes from the region of the shoulder 
and they extend some inches beyond the tail during the b reedin g season. 
This particular feature accounts for the Pali namO%5ira*- (%^>) x for it in 
the yinMidt. , 536; cf. Pali iM*5 for the Paradise Flycatcher which too 
carries two white ribbons in its tail (Art. 11). The of VS 24.22-33 
should be the Large Egret. 

(b) & (c) The Smaller (28") and the Little (20") Egrets are wnw 
and **nfP*T respectively. 5%wr, again a diminutive of for t h e Large 
Egret, is a synonym for mtim VKfimT and "sr%wr ^wIV' 

—%wtt and fawM+im)- 

The equation, "«RT*r MoT" 2 - ^nrc and arfmrrc Pwwfo applies to both 
these Egrets of small size after their thin white necks, and the following 
examples refer to one or the other : 

3TPUra*rfa foftHIl : ^% f«iy+r«6+l TOOT II 

— arrcfa^RTT, 607. 

— Sansk. of 'n^RT^Wf, 1.4. 

The story of a snsrsr perched upon a tree and 'dropping' into the face of 
a Brahman who was sleeping under it, and who reduced the bird to 
ashes with the fire emanating from his angry eyes, told in the Mahabha- 
rata, relates to one of these very common small Egrets: 

<r*rr gOq^fcg d-Onft n — 3.206.3. 

The story is retold in the TtrjTW, 5^fe^, 47, with to (White Ibis) 
substituted for the ^m- 

The Little Egret wears "a crest composed of two very long attenuated 
but not decomposed feathers" as part of the breeding plumage and is the 
*tT*T W<sFfr (firfc* wm) of the Jmmv, 274, while the homonymous 

1 . that wears, as it were, a %W or skirt about its waist. 

2 faff and JTtm are different in S?J3 6.46.17 and mean thin^and thick lotvs roots 
or stalks- cf HUMW for the Flamingo (Art. 83). The na mes «Mlft <frl and fel#CTl 
have been inadvertently used for the flamingo «i"IM+«4) in ^u%fa^m*T, 

4.43,46. This illustrates the danger of mixed synonymies in our lexicons, 
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equation "ftraV ws^:"-^^,, refers tQ h as ^ (crested) and ^ 
T^fW (shining like the moon and hence, white). 

r £H k !li!? a ° f ^ in ^ ^ is the Same as ^ for «Fm- 

cf ^TT-^fer.^T (Ibid ), i.e. chalk. For ^ as the female of the 
Flamingo see Art. 83. 

(d) The Cattle Egret (20') is also a but as it undergoes a 

change of colour from white into a beautiful golden-buff on the head, 
neckand back during the breeding season it has been named fqwT or 
and in Sanskrit though the last name appears to be a 

Piaknt form. This Egret is a constant companion of cattle as it feeds on 
their insect parasites and chiefly on grass-hoppers and other insects distur- 
bed by them while grazing, and this habit accounts for yet another name 
Tto for it corresponding to *rrc or <rtfw tern (aft—cattle) in Hindi 

9 The Pond Heron or Paddy-bird (18") is the commonest of' the 
family and seen s.ttmg hunched up on the mud, standing knee-deep in the 
water along the edges of tanks, streams, etc., or on water plants among 
the lilies and lotuses.' "Its dull colours assimilate with the mud and the 
herbage, and the bird fa tame and confidmg; ^ ^ ^ ^ ft 

seldom noticed until it rises close to the passer-by, springing into life with 
a sudden flash ofthe white wings. To this invisibility is due the name of 
blind-heron that it bears in several dialects (Whistler). It is known in 
Hindi as sf^tt (Sanskrit ^ or to*). The lexicons do not give the 

thTt Ti er Tu l T e u Whhin braGketS) but there Seems to be «ttle doubt 
that the b.rd had them for its names. The commentator of ™ 

however, glves ^ i n the sense of W as a synonym for ^w. ^ 

^"f JSL: Water>1 bIind perS ° n ' is a ' so a P«Sular 

type ot hU*m* or wandering mendicant:— 

f^Scf) W^tft qTrsf? jrfq- ^jrf ^Trq- | 

— Apte's Practical Sansk. Eng. Diet., 1890 
The point about this definition is that the mendicant is not supposed to 
ook beyond a space of four paces or feet about him. Next, there is the 
special meaning of srer in the ftw : 

m i?q-rp^pfr ^ — 12.14.1. 

atd their' l*" ^ ?"* * ^ Ae h ° rizOI1 > is called «* "* 
and the special meaning ofzmh explained as under:— 

SitdrTh S -? at Tu bjeCt whkhesca P- observation is known as „ 
(bhnd). The idea of absence of movement or movement upwards 
«^0j^o_mvolved. The invisibility of the Pond Heron as StTte 

w £ lZo^^ d .iZT m) and hence tpudd,e on pond ' : the ™ 
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hunched up, camouflaged in its surroundings and intently watching a 
few feet of mud or water about it for prey, and the sudden white flash 
with which it rises are thus fully comprehended in the name SKiy«i+ and 
also probably in sp^pt*. s^i^hi, the popular Hindi name for it, is just a 
rendering of these names and in the sense discussed above. Names like 
ffm and »r nimi41 for Herons and Storks humorously refer to their 

habit of standing on one leg and apparently innocuous contemplation 
until an unwary frog or fish appears on the scene. The term 
for a very small Heron should belong to this, the most common member 
of the group. 

The Pond Heron, like the Little Egret, grows a long*white occipital 
crest in the breeding season and for this reason shares the name of +Vtfoi 
with the Egret, the Night Heron and the Little Green Heron (See Art.71 
for the different meanings of ¥tafe). In the verse below affecting a 

Pond (during the day) is this Heron or the Little Egret : — 

— ^TTlw, 221.7. 

10. Bitterns and Night Herons, with the exception of the Bittern, are 
birds of a shorter and stouter build. They also differ from Herons and 
Egrets in that they are all night-birds and generally solitary at all times 
(Finn). They are designated as JfWlfc^J (Night-Herons) by 4M*M in 
^ i ^jfc , 2.20, or in the mixed synonymy of and <*h"1«I+ 

in fafefbH'kK , 1.151. 48 where wmi-l, is a wrong reading ofwftwi. 

(a) The Night Heron (23") is truly nocturnal in its habits. Not until 
after the sun has set for half an hour or so do the birds leave the trees 
where they remain all day in the deepest shade they can get. During 
flight they utter every few minutes a loud, though not unmusical, squak. 
It has several names in Hindi after its voice, to>, fro> and $<Kl{(=HH><ir«H ? ) 
corresponding to Sanskrit 31* ("^F^FSfa^p:" — S^Tf, ^fa^** is thus the 
same as ■W^V'* ). This equation corresponds to "ftrar^sfa^T:" both for 
the Little Egret which is crested and white and for to, the Night-Heron 
which is also crested, and the expression as a homonym means 

(i) a white bird, as well as (ii) a night-bird or one that feeds during 
moon-light. Like the Little Egret the Night Heron also wears a crest of 
long, thin, black and white feathers and shares the name of or 
■»1i4^d» with it and also with the crested Little Green Heron, another night- 
bird. 3iUH l *Tl on aTTT explains the name ^jfe as "sfftrt q^rftr J rrfafe" which 
fits in admirably with the habit of these night-birds resting all day in 
heavily foliaged trees. This fact has been beautifully brought out in the 
following verses : — 

^fWR ^TTW P=lH?li*^<. — II — Ramayana, 5.1.44. 

— m^rra^, 9.7- 
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and it is incorrect to render +W*d*i+ or stirfofr in the above contexts as 
a Lapwing (forfbr), for the latter, not having an effective hind toe, 
never perches on a tree. The terms £*Tfe*T and ^rfe for different birds 
have been considered in Art. 71 and the latter as the Water Cock in Art. 
58. 

(b) The Little Green Heron is a greenish grey bird (18*) with a long 
black pendant crest glossed with green. It is a forest bird found singly 
along forest streams. During the heat of the day it sits hunched up on the 
lower branches of some thick water-side bush, refusing to move until 
the bush is almost hit, when, with a squak (to), it flaps lazily away to 
another dark and shady bush (S. Baker), m being the Night Heron, 
(making the 'wak' sound, or having a call similar to that of the *nr, 
the Night Heron) should be this bird. Resembling the Night Heron in 
habits and possessing an erectile crest it can also claim the name 
with it. The following excellent verse mentions the booming White Ibises 
(am: in the first line), the Cormorants (nvt^r, loosely or for brevity called 
taking a jump into the air before diving, the Storks frequenting a 
tank during the day and the Night Herons and Bitterns resorting to it 
at night (both called ^T: in the third line), and finally, the Swan, the 
'high-brow* amongst aquatic birds, who very properly quits the Lotus- 
tank which shelters such a mean assortment:— 

*TT SPy^R-HkH+ifo «ppRf!' for ^ar^ 

— yufrdHfa , 714. 

, (C l Th , e Chestnut Bittern (15") of noctural habits belongs of course 
!°„ 1 ~. ° r S rou P of Herons and one of the Hindi for it is 

TT^iT which is from Sanskrit ^m . 'moon-light' is ^ in 

and this last has been shortened to ^-*t in the compound name 
=™tt which thus fully corresponds to W^f* (cf. ^fmrfira- for the^K). 
This Heron spends the day in dense reeds or feeds in deep shade along 
streams. It has no crest and is not, therefore, a^rfe. 

(d) The Bittern (30') is of a golden brown colour mottled with black. 
It is a winter visitor only and has been found breeding at Quetta within 
(pre-partition) Indian limits. Its ordinary note is a hoarse low croak but it 
booms loudly in the breeding season. It has the habit, when danger threatens 
of standing with the head and neck extended sky-wards— the whole 
attitude and colouration being protective amongst the varied lights and 
shade of a reed-bed (Smythies) . This behaviour of the Bittern is quite 
similar to that of the Purple Heron so that the equation Rwi^ : 
^"—^. applies to it as much as to the other. The Hindi name for 
it is ;rkirk (;fk-water, and ir^r-to shout) corresponding exactly to #R 
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(»ft— water, and fPT — to call aloud) which has been wrongly equated 
with the Sarus due to confusion between ifprsj and »fta<t ( cf. Ph<m and 
Fnyrf) . #T*fr is the female Sarus and >fm^ should, therefore, be her mate. 
*ffa? as a homonym is (i) a game bird, the Great Bustard, which has a 
bellowing call (from it— a cow) and (ii) the Bittern (fr. iff— water) 
(see Arts. 62 and 63). Similarly the equation "5R7: ^f." f amr (% *j3r ^ = 
ifir srffa) should apply to (i) the White Ibis and (ii) the Bittern both 
of which have a booming call and belong to the group in the wider 
sense. 
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FLAMINGOS 



1. Flamingos, with very long necks and legs and thick bills, 'broken' or 
bent in the middle, are quite unlike other birds and appear to stand in a 
class by themselves, but from anatomical and other features they would 
seem to occupy a position intermediate between the Storks (to) on one 
side and the Geese and Ducks (ftf) on the other. They combine the look of 
a Stork and the ways, and voice of a Goose. They have indeed been 
placed by scientists sometimes with the Ciconiiformes (Stork-like birds) 
and at others with Chenornorphae (Swans, Geese, and Ducks), and 
although Stuart Baker has "for the present" separated them under Order 
Phoenicopteri (Phoenicopterus, 'red-winged'— a Flamingo— the 'flame- 
coloured') he is strongly inclined to the opinion that they will have to be 
finally classed with the Swans and Geese under one common Order. It 
is interesting to note in this connection that, except for its original Vedic 
nameoffiorf^, so named after its extraordinarily long and very 
flexible neck, the later Sanskrit names for the Flamingo, viz., ^ET, 

and even to, seem to recognise its affinity to the Swan or Goose on 
the one hand and to the Storks on the other. Again, names like ww&m 
or H" \ MMU (having a thin, long neck like a lotus stalk) are merely a 
paraphrase of the original ^ or ^p=*. 

2. India claims two out of the five known species of Flamingo, viz., 
the Common Flamingo (50") and its smaller cousin, the Lesser Flamingo 
(33"). The former has one of its breeding sites in the Rann of Kutch 1 



1. (TOfafW: spBW^ft SJKSRT:) as an ancient place-name pro- 

bably belonged to what is today the Rann of Kutch in Western India where Flamingos are 
known to breed in their thousands. According to the St. Petersberg and M. Williams' Dic- 
tionaries the name is mentioned in *«n«f<rttHH: , 6.76 & 166 but the faWT>R edition 
of the work reads *TW»® instead and it is placed on the Narmada. is Prakrit for 

?JTO^ which has been correctly identified with the present Broach or Evidently 
TO*'# is a different place and is probably the Rann of Kutch or the island of K utch to 
the south of it. The name is analogous to other place-names like ^V^i, 
*T5P?[£, etc., named after the particular birds that abounded at each of these places. My 
friend, Dr. Raghu Vira, brought to my notice the name of another country viz. STFTFTT Wfer 
( «HI-*Ml4> ) mentioned as a country of the Mlechhas or Non-Aryans in the ancient Jama 
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within Indian limits, while the nearest breeding grounds of the latter are 
on the shores of the Red Sea, but so far as the mainland of India is 
concerned both the species are winter visitors, arriving about September 
and leaving for their breeding homes in May-June and some time as late 
as July. Both move in parties or large flocks though the Lesser Flamingo 
s an erratic visitor, occurring plentifully in the North-West up to the 
Sambhur Lake in Rajasthan in certain years and scarce or altogether 
absent in others. 1 

3. The Common Flamingo (50") is a tall, white bird with rosy upper 
parts, black flight-quills, a flame-red patch on the wing and scarlet 
axillaries and underwing coverts. The eyes are yellow, the orbital skin pink 
to bright red, bill flesh-coloured and legs pinkish-red. With very long legs 
and neck it stands about four feet high but its body is no bigger than 
that of a common Goose. The heavy 'goosy' bill with an obtuse bend in 
the middle, the upper mandible freely moveable as if on a hinge (unlike 
the Goose whose lower mandible is moveable) and adapted for feeding 
in an inverted position is characteristic. Its webbed feet, anserine voice 
and the fact that young chicks are active as soon as hatched link it up 
more closely with the Swans and Geese than its long legs with the Storks. 
Nevertheless this apparently dual . character of the Flamingo is reflected 
both in its Sanskrit and vernacular names: 

Sanskrit— ^5, (fr. 3pT 'to curve or become small' after the long, 

flexible neck which when coiled round the body and with head 
tucked into the back makes the bird look very much smaller 
than at other times) 

«T5rpP, TO after its superficial resemblance to a Stork (to) ; 

Ort.f^.'f. 3*5; cf. turmeric; and hence either 'a superior 
type of Goose' or 'the Red-Goose' as it is actually called in 
Persian. 

4. The effect that the Flamingo, seen singly or in the mass, whether 
on its feeding grounds or high up in the air, produces upon a cultured 
mind cannot be described better than in the words of Stuart Baker— 
"Although so ungainly in shape when viewd individually, the Flamingo 
when seen in the vast herds in which they so often collect is one of the 
most beautiful of Avian sights. In the distance they look like a field of 



work, arepfa SRTfcr, 3.52. We will see in later paragraphs that TO, ^TO, and the femi- 
nine WpFT, are names of the Flamingo in Sanskrit, so that if «*<*■»». within Aryan limits 
is the Rann of Kutch, «MH.Hk. may well refer to the territory near the Red Sea where 
the Lesser Flamingos breed. It is, therefore, highly probable that the ancient Indians knew 
the two nearest breeding grounds of both kinds of Flamingo. 

1. The Lesser Flamingo is more richly coloured than the Common Flamingo and there 
is some crimson on the tail feathers as well. The eyes, bill and legs are different shades of 
red. In its habits it closely resembles the common Flamingo. 



snow with a rosy sunset glow upon it, then as one approaches, the snow 
suddenly melts into a flaming scarlet as the birds unfold their wings and 
sail away. When just moving from one feeding ground to another they 
adopt no particular formation but when in full flight form into either a 
wide V or a long waving ribbon." 1 Their food consists chiefly 
of minute vegetable matter and to some extent of tiny animal organisms, 
Crustacea, mullusca, etc. found in the mud of fresh and salt water lakes 
and lagoons. When feeding, the bird wades in a regular line with others 
of its kind, and bending down its long neck and head between the legs, 
uses its inverted bill like a shovel in which to catch and collect its food. 
This it obtains by moving the head backwards and forwards or from side 
to side and gently stirring up the mud which is sifted through the seive- 
like bill. Then it erects its long neck to swallow the selected food. 

5. To the bird's peculiar method of feeding the Prakrit and Hindi 
languages owe the picturesque terms aNrr and 5# for the country-gardener's 
shadoof or simple water-lever commonly seen working at a water-hole or 
crude well. It consists of two posts supporting a cross beam at the top 
with a bucket suspended from the longer end and a counterpoise at the 
other. Not much of imagination is required to see that the contrivance 
works exactly like a Flamingo as it-feeds. Prakrit 3ftft means «hhi| , a female 
Flamingo ( fem. of mv$) and t^T a 'water-lift' defined as *H^n in Mhi^MI 
of \w*t. Now this *m^i ('a pair of scales at a well') is none other 
than the water-lever described above. 2 Prakrit fe; «re>, are the same as 
Sanskrit prrsisr equated with 9^, viz., the White Ibis and a Stork (Arts. 80, 
81) . ?5rrc>, as we shall see, is the Flamingo defined loosely as 'a sort of spf? 
or Stork'. The feminine of sr. is ^ and of ststpp, ctstrtt. 3 Closely associated 
with the picture described here and lending considerable support to it is 
the Hindi name TO? (<Hl<i1'l in the Pujnab, fr. Sansk. ePRT pendent, but 
'long in Hindi with a*?— s^r, 'the tall or long Stork-like bird') for 

the Flamingo. 



1. Writing earlier S. Baker made the following remarks about these remarkable 
birds: "Flying or wading they are a lovely sight, and, often as they have been described, no 
one has yet been able to do justice to their beauty." Again, "Typically their flight is dis- 
tinctly anserine, not perhaps exactly V-shape, but more in the form of a curved ribbon, the 
ends fluttering backwards and forwards as the birds, more especially those at the two extre- 
mes, alter their position." On shorter flights the birds rise in one indiscriminate mass and 
continue as they have risen. (Indian Ducks and Their Allies, 1908). 

"To witness the simultaneous unfolding of a thousand lovely crimson and black pinions 
under brilliant sunlight is a sight the recollection of which will not readily be effaced from 
our memories" (Eagle Clarke, quoted, ibid, page 5). 

These extracts fully bear out the appreciative references to Flamingos (flying en masse 
or in formation) in Sanskrit literature of a thousand to two thousand years ago. 

2. Compare 'crane' as a machine, so named after the bird with the long neck. 

3. The term «i<ji for the Egrets is a >jH(d=(N* AST and is always in the feminine 
gender, but «i<ni<w for the female flamingo is the feminine of «MI+ for the male. 
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6. In the following lexical synonymies, which are mostly of 
a mixed character, the terms ^p*, ^TR?, «rt and 4j" i M<w refer to the male 
Flamingo, and 5T?rm, M\4«u and stwsrrr to the female. sn?rm in a special 
sense means also 'a flight of Flamingos in formation', described also as 
«mh»hm i or «hWEm : 

(0 

m 



(iv) 
(v) 

Reserving the terms ^ and for discussion a little later let us take up 
the other names and adnouns for the Flamingo. Except for smwr. stf&rf the 
remaining terms in (ii) above refer to our bird as a bird of the autumn 
(sTCTSft), flying in formation (4T«kM<), having red in the plumage and a 
bent bill (T^, IW^), living on minute water-plants ( *i<HK ) and wary 
or wakeful at night (<.iGmhk). This last trait of the bird has been brought 
out by Salim Ali in his Article on the Flamingo in J.B. N. H. S., XLV, 
page 589, and S. Baker also describes it as "extremely wary and cute", 
for and JfiffiT are different parts of the lotus plant both in : TO> and gsp ( : ro>, 
6.21.78 & 82; f$r, 1.21.23 and 6.46.17), the former is the white root, 
the same as Hindi f^m or fm and the latter the HtHM or the long stalk of 
the lotus flower. The »juih+u6 (^fp i.e. *H<m , water-bird) in (iii) 
equated with srwrcr is the long-necked Flamingo, while ' «HK. l' of the equa- 
tion "wift IWuFwh" of f^T?., srar and other lexicons is the pure white Egret 
which too has a comparatively long and white neck. 2 flMi-^qq^ like *in> 

1. ^ Q uoted in the commentary on zmfk "•MI+WliH", 462, at page 524 of 
tWi^ l^n with dr«l«fir^ °*JIW, Nirnayasagar edition, 1908, -and attributed to iw- 
"iif'al though the editions of these two lexicons issued by the Chowkhamba Office, 
Bana ras and the Oriental Book Agency, Poona, respectively do not have this verse. The 
WV'life* HSi«i«t of fo^fr, Madras, 1939, however, gives the following : «HH)|<=HiW<kT l ? 
r«Kt*u6^i ^ ^ I ^TTp*TTJRr*r JiTf^ JTSTPPt sHnfaftl II 4.69-70. 

2. If flw andirons are identical it is possible to take fsrcpfTO and HU | M<W for 
the taller bird, the Flamingo with an extremely long neck and fati-wl and fa*Hifofrf for 

the smaller bird, the Egret, according to the rule "*£t frMlrtlfVHU|M l fcfa<*WI'H3 zrfV' 

3TRT., 3.5.7. 

It is also highly probable that with STWFP for the Flamingo the equally white but smaller 
Egret with comparatively long necks have been named as «HI<t.r irrespective of sex, under 
this rule. 



^ — arin:, 3rFw*TfVcrmflir 

WTSft cfstH*^ TrWt <lfcHW<: II 

—p. 329, verses 107-108 
^IM^s (?^J5) TOTJ ^TR?: FTTcT — Ibid. 
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has the correct reading of yiww andytraw in^5^5risan obvious error. 
qi«Hi« T has Jfrratffa instead' (p. 198). In synonymy (iv) starrer is probably a 
homonym and stands for both the Egret and the female of the Flamingo ^ as 
they share the majority of the epithets in common. Both are tyveft (i.e. 
waders and not swimmers, though they can swim), snrfor^T^ft (having their 
breeding season in North India at the end of summer or beginning of the 
rains), and (associated with water, the Flamingos more than the 

Egrets). Adnoun far- or T<w*v& is specific for the Egret while shVtKt be- 
ing the feminine of $ ti+<U< equated with m in sm+^H is clearly more 
appropriate for the female of the long-necked Flamingo. ?%<n (the white), 
again, is common to both. That leaves i^H^l 1 which, if treated as a 
homonym, would apply (i) in the sense of *ntfcp?>Tf# to both, and (ii) 
with irt* as %<dH"*1 npjMtHH^I *rr to the female Flamingo in particular 
(See para. 13 where this topic, is discussed in greater detail) . The last 
synonymy also is mainly homonymous, for means (i) a flight of 

Flamingos information, (ii) an Egret, and (iii) zmjft i.e. a passionate 
woman metaphorically called stWPPT on the analogy of the female Flamingo 
supposed to fly up eagerly to meet the rain-cloud for fertility, and finally 
«HT*, the Flamingo, is defined as a sort of ^ or Stork. M.Williams' render- 
ing of as a kind of Crane is incorrect. 

7. The Kalmuks and the Russians call the Flamingo as 'the Red 
Goose' (per Jerd on in Birds of India) from the red colour in the wings, 
also the Persians ( Qaz-i-surkh) . Hindi ^rm for it corresponds to Sansk. 
cr*^r which may well mean 'the superior' or 'the red Goose' (>rc 
^ij—lrrqvsr; cf. «TTT, ^TTft turmeric, and 4<4-im> l the plant Glerodendron 
siphonanthus, the blue drupe of which rests upon an enlarged and spread- 
ing red calyx— Brandis, p. 508). in the following verse should there- 
fore be the Flamingo or the Red Goose: 

Wttt TIT TT Txdf^t <Tb4Wm I 

This verse refers to the personification of the early morning prayer (mwl) 
when the sun rises with a red glow while in the next two verses the mid- 
day prayer is conceived of as clad in white and described as '"iqq^Kim" 
and " iWd4wflMinfc raT" because then the sun is at its brightest. The evening 
iraat is "<fopTOlT" and " 3Rnfl$<j,HMmi " representing the orange-yellow of the 
setting sun and the advancing darkness, the ara^pr, linseed-flower, being 
of a sky-blue colour. Taking all the three representations of TTRft and her 
colour associations it is highly probable that *R^T in the above quotation 
is the white Flamingo with a rosy tinge on the upper parts and red on the 
wings. The Hindi lends special support to this view. It is also 



1. Cf. said of a flight of Flamingos in the verse from the Ramayana 

quoted in para. 13 below; also for the female Sarus who consummates her love on the 

ground, Art. 62 para. 10. 
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particularly significant that 'Hddl^ in his commentary on the verse from 
the f|ara%TT quoted at the end of this article renders ^m: as a kind of %x 
"i*tUm:". 

8. The red colour in the plumage of the Flamingo has been recognized 
in the name srw?ft=^r by which it has been mentioned in the Mahabha- 
rata. A particular array of an army has been named (metri causa) "ajf: 
^l^iw:" 1 which in plain prose should be read as 31 This 
arrangement is evidently different from the ^V-<<°^ and was set up like a 

(see f. n. to para. 1, Art. 62) but with a difference, viz., that the 
front or head part of the array was like a <»4°ti£ representing the out- 
stretched long neck of the Flamingo on the wing and a similar arrange- 
ment at the back of the main body corresponding to the long out-stretched 
legs behind, the body and the flanks of the formation being after the body 
and broad wings of the bird. This aj^l^^^ is fully described in the 
Epic beginning with the verse : 

*r -*^fdPwM' ^rcr ^<i^w% n — 6.50.40ff. 

On shorter flights, i. e. when moving from one feeding ground to another 
the Flamingos rise indiscriminately in a huge mass and fly very much 
lower than during migration. In such a position the red in the plumage 
is distinctly visible from below and this particular type* of flight en masse 
has been utilised with considerable effect for a beautiful simile which, 
based as it is on actual observation, combines wonderful poetic imagery 
with typical Indian exaggeration. A great mass of arrows feathered with 
the chestnut-red wing and tail-feathers of the Brahminy Kites dis- 
charged by warriors at the enemy has been compared with a ceiling (to) 
of Flamingos (^l+Vi ) rendering the sun and the sky invisible to people 
in the field : 

3r^ii=rr^<«=n«t: ^"fwrfV^nt: i 

* * * 

fTM "T foiT: srf«IW^r II — MBh. 8.51.60-66 

9. We have just seen in the preceding paragraph that the ar^T 

was the invention of sage «j$*Hfa. Another invention of his, based upon a 
natural formation of Flamingos in the sky againsj a back-ground »f dark 
rain clouds, has been called the great ^ : 



1 . 4t>Vil«! u l by itself therefore does not mean a sp? as assumed by M. W. 
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cT^T <TCTTO£?lft ft^T^T JTOrSPT: I 

5£WW<«midtfi: smfa «T?rrprT: ll MBh. 8.46.27-28 

In this connection I would invite the reader's attention to Stuart Baker's 
description of the flight quoted in the foot-note to para 4 above. It is "in 
the form of a curved ribbon, the ends fluttering backwards and forwards 
as the birds, more specially those at the two extremes, alier their position." 
A comparison of this with the passage from the Mahabh arata clearly shows 
that (i) =T?Rfcr refers to the fluttering movement; (ii) fawtafor TOcTO: to the 
change of places by the birds at the ends of the formation (Tssmsr) ; and 
(iii) the heavier elements of the army consisting of ^mr«nn?RRFTT: at the 
rear and flanks look like the dark rain-clouds (srmfa ^n^FT:)". 1 We thus 
have two kinds of arw^^s^i just as we have two types of formed 
after the flying formation and the body of the ife^, the Common Crane 
(Art. 62 para. 2, f n.). Both forms of aw *V>^$ are bigger than the fts^-- 
sqg as the Flamingo ( 50") is larger than the Common Crane ( 45") and 
also occurs in larger masses. 

10. We have seen in paragraph 6 that in later Sanskrit the Flamingo 
was known as 3?rpP and regarded as a kind of wm ("WTO qrt w:") and the 
following half verse from the t^jtm recognizes its power of sifting out TO 
(i. e. sfft which by ststtt means 'food' in the context) or minute semi-liquid 
food from water exactly as the is supposed to do: 

-WW, Ch. 247. 160 
The same Purana refers again to the Flamingo as living upon small water- 
organisms and rejecting other living things like frogs, fish, etc. : 

SRTt -jMtKIH *T3vtfi TOKfe *C&R I — Ibid. 129.151 

This naturally leads to a consideration of the bird ^ or of the 4H*H»ft 
H%rr where it is said to separate milk from water, and as explained in 
Art. 62, it is a bird with a long and flexible neck and the Flamingo as 
we have seen has the best claim to these names. If the faculty of separat- 
ing the whole of its minute food from water is literally true of any bird 
it is true of the Flamingo alone. The Swans, Geese and Ducks also do so 



I-. A similar picture is depicted in Mbh. 7.20.35, quoted in para. 14 below where 
white flags fluttering in the air and the chariots, elephants, horses, etc. carrying them have 
been compared with Flamingos and clouds. This close parallelism between the two passages 
helps to identitify the ^TsfFTcT =^sj also as modelled on a formation of Flamingos. 

2. 'Does not a Lake give milk to the Flamingo as it does to a Swan? (i.e. it 
certainly does give milk tp the Flamingo as well. 
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to some extent but the greater portion of their food consists of coarse stuff 
like green grass, water- weeds, crops, the larger mollusca, fish, etc. The 
^ and (i.e. the sun pictured as the heavenly Swan) have been regard- 
ed as different birds in the following passages with reference to their power 
of separating (liquid food) and Hta (pure water) respectively from the 
impure natural waters: 

3T^BT: sfft <^pMd ^rf^Tsft fWT 1 — VS 19.73. 
^fWl oi(flH-°to«*yi ftf: — VS 19.74. 

In the first verse is described as srrff^r which may possibly mean two 
things: (i) srf^T being an epithet of arfa the reference may be to the red 
or flame colour in the plumage of the bird ^5, the Flamingo; and (ii) 
resembling arfff^W and possessed of magical power (cf. sft 'art, science, 
intelligence', in the text) enabling the to separate «rft from 3TT. Perhaps 
both the ideas are involved. Similarly the term 3^rr desire, will) in 
the second verse should refer to the wonderful power of the sun (the pure 
white Swan of the clear blue sky) who by his own free will or innate power 
sucks up *fr*r (pure water) out of impure waters of the earth. A special 
capacity to extract some essential element out of the impure waters of the 
earth is th u s common to both, viz., the earthly ?p; and the heavenly 
one taking out sftr and the other sta. Now if wc examine some of the 
numerous Vedic equations or statements reflecting the diverse mental 
processes of the highly imaginative Indo-Aryans we will find that the term 
efk stands for what to the ^ is the essential part of the impure waters, viz., 
its food. The following equations are particularly interesting from the 
above viewpoint: 

(1) TO: — SRTTT m%m, 12.7.3.13. 

(2) TOt £ TO:— Ibid. 4.4.4.8. 

(3) aircrf^rfq^ rr^ ir?rq- : — ^j^j wc%m, 9.9.3. 

(4) 3rrrt # sfrTTST arm — ibid. 13.4.8. 

(5) 3nrt f arsf ^ — m.^r. 8.7.3.21 

(6) STO"t # TF5TTO: — £frT*TO tffpT, 1.3.2.3. 

(7) 3Ff # wm-. — 9rt. srr. 3.9.1.8. 

( 8 ) «4Hd<W JTffireffcPT— Ibid. 9.2. 1.11. 

The first three of the above statements place milk and Soma juice on a 
par as the two are drawn from the cow or the plant; regard them as the 

1. Cf. » fasr T5^n% 7T7* ^ litr?^ ? frsnm 1"— xsn viii, 7. The <tH of 

this Pali passage is evidently the 3p=? — 'The wise man leaves the evil as the milk- 
drinking Flamingo the water'. C.R. Lanman's rendering of ^fa as 'Curlew' is incorrect. 
See his article, "The milk-drinking Hariisas of Sanskrit Poetry" in J.A.O.S. Vol 19., 
page 151, 
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'essence' and as hidden (sRrffcm;) i.e. within the body of the cow 
or the.pbyit. The'Sffa: and *h*T for the and p (the sun) are equally 
essences hidden in the muddy waters and are drawn, as it were, by both 
for their respective purposes. Nos. (4) & (5) connect the waters with milk 
(STk) and food (srer) while Nos. (6) &(7)regard Soma and milk with which 
it is always mixed as a drink or food for strength, sftr, again, in the sense 
of 'milk', occurs in the Rgveda and Atharvaveda as an item of food both 
for gods and men. 1 It is also used metaphorically for all kinds of wealth 
which in Vedic times consisted principally of cattle and food stuffs (RV, 
1. 104. 3) . It is therefore submitted that in VS 19. 73 quoted above 
stands metaphorically for the almost liquid food ( <<n^ ) extracted by the 
Flamingo from the water with its bill which works like a seive and 
separates the unwanted water and retains what is efft: or food for itself. The 
same is true of the sun, pictured as a Swan, for it takes up with its rays 
a different essence, viz., the Soma or clean water out of the impure waters. 
This pure water, though named as *ftr, is also sik but in a different sense, 
for it is sent back in the form of rain-water, which, dropping from above 
in thin streams like milk from the cow's udder, is truly a kind of srk (sffa^ 
erdt: — rrc^, 2. 5. 4). 

II. The above passages from VS 19.73-74 and their parallels in KS 
38.1; MS 3.11.6; and TB 2.6.2 contain to my knowledge the oldest 
version of the &iHHkW+ attributed to the p- or Swan in later literature 
and which has served as a beautiful argument in the Vedanta and Nyaya 
Philosophies or as a motif in story. Bloomfield in his Foreword to Vol. 
VII of Penzer's edition of The Ocean of Story, 1926, pp. xviii-xix, has 
opined that attempts to explain the drinking apart of milk from water 
"as a feature of the natural history of the harhsa are, in my opinion, 
fatuous" and he cites the example of mentioned in the texts cited 
above. He however makes the mistake, in common with the authors of 
the ' Vedic Index of Names and Subjects', of rendering as the Curlew. 
The Cutjew feeds on "insects, reptiles, coleoptera, slugs, worms, and at 
times, berries, seeds and seaweed" (S. Baker) and the Snipe, suggested 
as an alternative in the Vedic Index, also feeds on worms, grubs, tiny 
snails, etc. for much of which it. bores into soft ground with its sensitive 
bill. It is thus impossible to consider these birds as separating their food 
from the water. The Flamingo alone as we have seen does it to perfection 
and is the ^ of the above texts which also clearly indicate the next step 



1. tfftt is described as food (m) in the following passage : £l«(Hldli< 

sfasfftir srrfasrt srsft^K ctft ? amr, <f gwr ^ ^ ■jfa ' qfa^cikN 3tw('- 

Contributions from the Jainainiya Brahmana to the History of Brahmana literature" by 
Prof. H. Gertel, JAOS, vol 19, pp. 97 ff. For an explanation of the story see Art. 52. 3RT 
and sfh: are closely associated in AV 10,10.8 where ^Tf, "ft stands for earth and 
cow both. 
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which led the people to substitute the more beautiful Swan for the 
Flamingo in later literature. Colebrook certainly understood the phrase, 
tfk srfasfcr, in the correct sense when he said — "Because the bird 
seems, as the Hindus apprehend, to extract his food by suction from solu- 
tion in water" (quoted by Bloomfield in a foot-note to his Foreword, 
referred to above, at p. xviii).i I would only modify his statement to this 
extent, viz., that the bird is not the p but the ^5, that it did not merely 
seem to extract food 'by suction from solution in water' but actually did 
so in the manner explained in para. 4 above, and that the ancient Indians 
had a correct knowledge of it based upon observation. The following verse 
not only clinches the issue but also shows a clear consciousness on the part 
of the author that «rk in the context means simply food and nothing else 
and that it is definitely incorrect to assume that srk-ari or sftx^fk is intended 
to mean literally a mixture of milk and water. No doubt the -idea is very 
beautiful and tempting and has been used with great effect in didactic and 
other poetry but the true basis of it must be understood : 

qr srfafefsrar to: 50^1^ 11 — fsrrftRT, p. 155, verse 116. 

This statement is perfectly correct of the Carp family of fishes which feed 
exclusively on micro-organisms like the zoo-planktons and phyto-planktons, 
and in this respect they resemble the Flamingos. The Vedic Indians killed 
and ate the Flamingo and had ample opportunities to examine the 
contents of its stomach as well. This is clear from the following 
aphorism which permits the eating of Flamingo, the Common Crane 
and the Hornbill: 

— 3)IHWHSJTTf?r, 1.5:17.36. 

For a discussion of this aphorism see Art. 62, para. 10. 
12. *jp^ in the following passages is the Flamingo: 

(i) f?STfrT^ ^H — VS 24.22; MS 3.14.3. 

( ii ) ^nBrnr 2 — vs 25.6. 

The reason for selecting the Flamingo for the dual deity in (i) would seem 
to be the white and red colour of the bird, the flame colour being parti- 
cularly representative of the god of fire, srfcr; and the bird's association, 
during its homeward flight, with the rain clouds high up :n the sky goes well 
with the rain-god Indra. In the second passage a pair of Flamingos are the 
deities to whom cuts from the sft"fr or the waist-region of the sacrificial 
horse are offered. The propriety of this assignment does not seem to^iave 

1 . Dr. Elliott Cones of Washington quoted by Prof. Lanraan in the aritcle rtfered 
to on the f.n. to para 6. is also of the same opinion as Bloomfield. 

2. " sflf i iwu 5 s^mi*4f ^fer^rrwf ^ hWiiPh i"— h^\u< wt. 
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been understood so far (see the Vedic Index sub voce Jfpsr), but, as it seems 
to me, refers to the 'fold of the flank' situated in the region of the 
waist of the horse. The cutaneous muscle, 'Musculus cutaneus trunci', of 
the horse covered by skin constitutes 'the fold of the flank' which ends on 
the fascia above the stifle. It has been illustrated in Fig. 276 at page 289 
of The Anatomy of the Domestic Animals by Septimus Sisson (W. B. 
Saunders Company) . This 'fold of the flank' keeps constantly expanding 
and contracting as the horse runs, gallops, or even walks in the ordinary 
way and this action of the muscle is typical of the long and flexible neck 
of the Flamingo in its various activities. This would, therefore, seem to 
offer a very probable explanation of the passage. 

13. ^ in the following appears to be a mistake for which is the 
reading in the parallel passages in TS 5.5.12; MS 3. 14. 12- and KS 
5.7.2 :— 

3TI%^: — VS 24.31. 
is the loudly .trumpeting Common Crane (Art. 62) and suits the 
context best, for the anserine voice of the Flamingo would be a poor 
substitute; 1 cf. also m4 . 11.10.1. That ^ and ^ are two 

different birds has already been made clear by the passage quoted from 
the am. mqp in para. 1 1 above. 

14. The descriptive epithet, *mn*n, for the female Flamingo has already 
been mentioned at the end of para. 6. Its importance lies in the especial 
relationship established by tradition and poetic convention between the 
Rain god T^r and clouds on the one hand and the Flamingos or a flight 
of them on the other. Knowledge of the fact that these birds leave the 
country, flying in large formations, just as the rains are approaching 
undoubtedly helped in establishing the connection. Thus in the c^m^ 
1-2 V^'"*" (moving with a vanguard of Flamingos) is an epithet of god 
Vfcl. It is however not clear why in spite of numerous references to the 
constant association of ^ an d i*r (Flamingo and cloud) in literature 
beginning with the Ramayana and Mahabharata mwi interprets 
<£mi* as "*mf s^TTtf i*fr » and a few illustrative examples are 
therefore given below to elucidate the point: 

3<I«HI+ <rw#J^7cH I fiH Md 1^ I 

5 . TTTPTT, 5.20.27. 

'Tspps <MI4>Hi TTT^T fawr crf%: I 2 

^ ^-fawJI^lur, 5.6.41. 

srn^f »ph i — m. 1.138.23. 



low vlvJ'i , h °Z eVeT \ mpossible that the auth <* °f the *f%rr deliberately chose the 
Jow voiced ^ for the goddess of speech. 

™. ,^ indi f es the height at which Flamingos travel when migrating from 

one coun ry to another. The bright red underwing coverts became invisible, L the black 
wuig-qums merging with the clouds the birds simply look white at a great height. 
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dcM*>r4dl+Ki WKUMlPaHW I 

^iwM^ismr z?Ji wh\$4 ii — ib. 7.20.35. 

—fmmm, 7.39. • 
di^4>i wwfw ^Tf?r%w ftfeT ^rrfeff i 

— t^t, 11.15. 

Ijrjbr *T3T *M^r^'H<l&Hld<HH)<U — 
iRfp": Hcrf%^^rmR#^t: mm *R: II 

— ij5©sfrfbfr, 5 5 verse 18. 

fcHi^ijta M-HI+HThq - : — fPc^T, 2.95.4. 
Clouds are said to be responsible for making the females of the Flamingo 
fertile : 

«wi+i'i|*Kr?J3' «Mi+Hi*TErrfT<T: (ip=rr:) i 

— 4l^<l»l, 51.53; J., 1.22.36. 

— <imn»\, 4.20.25. 
The exiled jtct reminds the Cloud of flights of Flamingos : 

^rfspERr ^FT^nf # st^rt snrrsrr: n — iprfcr, 10. 

The expression "TflftrRSTiFTfT^T" 1 used by the poet definitely points to his 
knowledge of the birds' annual migration to repeat their 'happy experience 
of love and parental instinct.' The courtship of Flamingos was naturally 
a most rare thing in North India, for they go to breed elsewhere, and 
popular or poetic fiction attributed a sort of parthenogenesis to them under 
the influence of rain-clouds. This is reflected in the passages given above 
and also in a quotation from *"i\<m given by »rfepmr in his commentary 
on the »}M£d : 

According to the Buddhist tradition also the female Flamingo becomes 
gravid on hearing the thunder of rain-clouds : 

cPrrm ^ ?mr Jp^rfT *m t^t i — <riW*iirj<t> f 274. 

We can now see that just as the female Sarus, who consummates her 
nuptials on the ground, is called »fr^?t (Art. 62) the female Fla- 
mingo, the is HqHnjl i.e. happy in the fulfilment of her life's mission 
only by association with the cloud (cf. iNifa+lHl in the verse from the 
Ramayana in the next para). 



1. Literally — "The past experience of the pleasure of fecundation or consummation 
(in association with the fertilising rain-clouds). 
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Artistic use of this association between bird and clouds was made in 
summer-houses of royal palaces where. a row of Flamingos sculptured in 
marble, set against a ceiling painted with dark clouds, showered water 
from their rose-fitted beaks : 

*PEn4*H«n JTFnirwwr: 1 — 4KH(t, p. 323. 

15. The Flamingo is undoubtedly one of the "wjfm" or auspicious 
birds of India and has naturally won for itself a place of honour with the 
Rain-god, q^r, as we have seen, just like the Golden Eagle (^m) of 
Lord frag, the Peacock of *fTf%%zr, and the Swan of sr^rr and «<Hd1 . We 
have also noticed the Flamingo as the 3Tftf of the morning in# and as 
the wise w=*f of %'TT*ft. It now remains to cite a few examples from litera- 
ture just to show how well the ancients had observed the bird and its 
ways in nature. Hume, struck with the beauty of these birds massed near 
the water or flying above it exclaims: "How shall I describe the countless 
myriads of Flamingos that are seen either massed upon the water, huge 
rosy islands, or floating above it like a sun-set cloud, in all the larger 
lakes of Sind ?" 2 But the great poet wftft anticipated this description, 
though in a different setting, a couple of thousand years ago : 

*r mi ?r?r# srtarr vTcpit +^^7 1 
n#r «Hi<t>Hi m^r ^ ^wz: 11 

— TTTPTT, 4.12.41. 

Here a garland of white T^sft 3 flowers set against the dark reddish body 
of is compared with a flight of Flamingos seen against a dark cloud 
in the glow of sun-set. 

Their aerial westward migration to their breeding grounds during 
June-July when the rain clouds are advancing from the East is more often 
described than their return in autumn : 

^nf^Tfrr qrfwrrFcfr ^ftferr ^nt% «Mn>H^ fo>: 1 

—Timm, 4.28.23. 

fWlcll+l: ««HI°Ml | gfT : . . . JT3ff% 

—Ibid. 4.28.20. 
f^T^RFT^T: ?T^TR?T W^T?5T: — Ibid. 4.42.36. 



1. The expression ti^l4H1"IT ^HI^HI shows that some sort of moveable 
screen painted with clouds in different shades was fitted to the ceiling above the sculptured 
row of Flamingos. 

2. Stray Feathers, Vol. 1.257. 

3. irsrjaft according to f^lm^HK is the fTPKfa plant, Staphylea Emodi 
which bears white flowers in panicles. See Brandis, p. 181, and Forest Flora by B. L. Gupta 
(1928), p. 138, V 
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This striking association between these white birds and the dark rain- 
clouds became so very fixed that a convention grew up among the poets 
not to refer to the return flights, quite impressive enough though they 
must have been, in their descriptions of the or autumn season. Even 
Kalidasa could not resist this tradition and is forced to sing : 
9«rf% TOMcM-i ;r*ft «MI+l: I 

— =fc#i*K,3.12. 

The ^Iwi has the following : — 

f^pvrr ftwr srtfcf f^n^r fafaacr: i — 2.16.13-15. 

Not that the poet's eye is blind to the Flamingos' return in autumn but it 
is naturally more sympathetic to the newer and more varied arrivals, the 
Cranes, Geese and Ducks that are quite conspicuous both in the air and 
at all waters throughout North India : 

3F>5^rcPTTitft<»T? SRcSmf^ro^— ^WRT, 3.923.90. 
Nevertheless, the Flamingos are not forgotten altogether, for the unconven- 
tional author of the sr^rt^prw has actually defied the poetic tradition : 

<s)+M*<tWl' JT«TT5S^Rf ^IK^-i gfcPT^PT ll" — 4.21.41. 
Needless to say that to translate expressions like <hi*hmi, or as 

'a flight of Cranes' or of Egrets is entirely incorrect. Cranes, with the 
exception of the resident Sarus which flies low and in small numbers, are 
not to be seen in India during the rains while the Egrets are always with 
us and though they too often fly in V-form like the Sarus they do so at a 
very low level. It is only the Flamingos, Cranes and the Geese that fly 
very high, almost at the level of the clouds. In the following verse TOffafft, 
describing the beauty of the skies (anwni) at the beginning of the rainy 
season pictures the dark clouds as huge elephants with Flamingos in V-form 
for their white tusks : 

c jfe^ 'g^T^re^: 5r^rf«M^cMI--drlW: I 

— f^f%TT, 24.17. 
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SWANS, GEESE, DUCKS AND MERGANSERS 

Sanskrit nomenclature corresponding to the common names in the 
title of this Article is pi or ifF^S, ^r^T or ^K^-^r, 5jT3^r or p-^, and +hm 
respectively, and the epitomised expression f«=M W^l: 1 approximates in 
meaning to the scientific name of the family, viz., Anatidae. Indian 
mythology recognizes the unity pervading the family when it regards the 
Swans, Grey Geese and Ducks as the progeny of the first Swan-Mother 
t£d<i«$ : — 

MH"*\<b'w "Hi % f^rt ^rrsfq" MTfiwr n 

-trot 3.14.19.; t. *rr. 1.66.60. 

In this verse ^l^f ( the Grey Lag noted for its mellow call note ) stands for 
all grey Geese and "**<(i<t> ( the beautiful Brahminy Duck) for all Indian 
Ducks. In the same way §w (note the plural in each case) denotes the 
all-white Swans as is clear from references to them in the Rg Veda, 
literature and the Lexicons. Amarasimha and others name the Grey Geese 
like the Grey Lag and the Bar-headed Goose as ^^r^r and +KH, and define 
as an entirely white bird with white wings (stciTW) and distinguish 
three different varieties of it as we shall see presently. All the northern 
breeding grounds of the Swans and Geese are conventionally placed at or 
near the tfrt lake in the Himalayas. These birds do not breed within 
Indian limits, nevertheless poetical convention treats them as being under 
the influence of love during the cold season. The reson is that they are in 
a good condition and keep calling to one another, and hence expressions 
like T5t^T or *(tf<t><H£«, for according to 4KIKK quoted by in 9^T%TT, 

85, 28, the *K+M for |H, etc. is the ^ 

A. SWANS 

1. The Swans with which this section is concerned are Goose-like 
birds, pure white when adult but with heavier bodies and longer necks. 

1. The expression, however, includes also the '5^+1 <"44' or the 'j^iiii v«q' or 
the Common or Black Coot — Art. 58. 
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Rather awkward on land, they are very graceful ori water. The Whooper 
and the Mute Swan are known to visit the extreme North- West of the sub- 
continent including Sind in small 'herds' during the non-breeding season i.e. 
from about December-January to June-July. When the winter is very severe 
in Northern and Central Asia the numbers visiting this country are larger 
than usual. The present position according to Hume is that Swans do not 
occur anywhere within Indian limits outside the Himalayas except in the 
extreme North-West. 1 It is, however, more than probable that in the hoary 
past when the so-called sportsman of the present day with his rifle and 
gun was not known, they travelled further east and, were, therefore, met 
with at least, on the upper reaches of the Jumna and the Ganges. Being 
large and conspicuous birds and visiting the country in small numbers they 
now rarely escape slaughter and have no chance to renew their acquain- 
tance with the country. That the ancient Indians were quite familiar with 
them admits of no doubt. Not only did they know the two species named 
above but also the smaller but rarer and more striking Chinese Swan, 
Cygnus davidii, pure white like the others but with red bill, legs and feet. 
The possibility of Cygnus davidii. visiting India has been admitted by 
noted ornithologists like Hume and Le Messurier. 2 In any case these three 
varieties of Swan could at times be seen on the Himalayan rivers and 
lakes, and the ancient Indian princes must have had them, at least occa- 
sionally as ornamental birds on their private lakes like the Mute Swan in 
Europe during recent times. The pair of Swans on a • Lotus tank in the 
pleasure grounds of a temple of Siva in Banaras mentioned in the **"^<,l« i 3 
could only be tame birds 

Frequent references to pet Cranes, Geese and Ducks also occur in litera- 
ture. 

2. According to a story related in the wm, 7.18 god avoided 
THTT by transforming himself into a §w and later granted a boon to the 
bird for his help and made him permanently white : — 

srfrsrfrj fJOTm: II — 7.18.29. 

^TFri f% <TTT TFT m: tf4m"^< : I 

73TT i1<imtHldi: ^t^T: ^FTnrTHWr: II — 7.18.31. 

sNNf also describes this favourite bird (ftf) of WW a s wholly white : 

1. Stray Feathres, IV.33. 

2. Game, Shore and Water-birds of India, 4th Edn., p. 252. 

3. fisiW*, ^pfa 32.99. The verse means that out of affection the male Swan is 
keen on sharing the soft lotus stalk which is being eaten by the female. 
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TO^d^rt^nftRriTF^^r n — TTJnwrsrft, 7.339.1 

The of the story is clearly a Swan and the change of colour from 
Juvenile to adult plumage has been explained mythically. The mount of 
sf^TT is also a Swan so that the epithet grfsPT for a denotes a 

Swan — see para. 11 of this and para. 6 of section B. 

(1) The young Whooper is pale grey-brown throughout but the adult 
is pure white; the bill black with a yellow base, legs and feet black. The 
male bird is nearly five feet long, has a wing span of about eight feet and 
weighs up to 19 lbs. General Osbourne, who shot one out of four Whoo- 
pers on the Beas (f^TRrr) in the Hoshiarpur district of the Punjab in 
1900, says about the wounded bird, "as long as its companions 
remained in sight it continued to utter its long, loud, musical trumpet 
call" (Stuart Baker) . According to Hume and Marshall also this Swan 
has a loud and musical call which much resembles 'hoop' 'hoop' but 
when uttered by a large flock of different sexes and ages and mellowed 
by the winds and waves has "a really fine effect". 2 Flocks fly in V-f'orma- 
tion and smaller numbers in a line (Edmund Sandars) . 

It breeds on the northern shores of the Caspian, Asiatic tundras and 
probably as far as South Seistan so that "breeding so near India as this 
we may hope to have many more records of its visiting our borders" (S. 
Baker). This Swan has frequently occurred in the Punjab and Sind, and 
has been observed in Nepal and even in Rajasthan. 3 

The breeding and the other habits of all Swans are alike. When nests 
placed in shallow water or on the borders of a marsh or swamp are 
threatened by flood they raise the level of the nests by introducing new 
materials under the eggs to protect them from danger. "They are very 
good parents and look after their young with the greatest care, the duck- 
bird often carrying her young ones about on her back whenever they want 
a rest." 4 No wonder the Swan is a wise bird in Epic and story-literature. 

Bewick's Swan is very similar and subequal in size to the Whooper. 
It has occurred in the Punjab and Sind aud must have passed for a 
Whooper in the past. 

(2) The Mute Swan is also wholly white when adult with the base 
of the bill, the knob and the nail black, and the remainder of the 



1. cftEr^T the JTIWdsn; lake, the mythical home of all Swans and Geese; hence 
also the name tfrfsiq for Swans as v.l. for grfsTT. 

2- Game Birds of India, Burma and Ceylon 1881. 

3. Poet insf, it will be seen, rightly places a flight of Swans in the autumnal sky at 
^cf^T in the Katliiawar peninsula, not far from the Sind coast: — 

The ftp? g^FT pt. 4, 3H«<s|U<s, Ch. 30.56 places the aid<l^ or Whooper Swan 
in the. neighbourhood of the Aravali Hills in Rajasthan, and this is correct. 

4. F.B.I. & S. Baker. 
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bill reddish horny. The legs and feet are dull black. The colour- 
pattern of the young is different from the young of the Whooper. The head 
is brown with white tips of the feathers ; sides of the head and neck are 
mixed grey and white; upper parts pale grey-brown and underparts white 
suffused with grey-brown. 

Its nearest breeding place is in Western Turkestan and Siberia and it 
is a regular winter visitor to the Northwest straggling up to Rawalpindi 
and Sind. They often keep in pairs and when one of a pair is wounded 
the other keeps company and often pays dearly for his fidelity. Parties of 
eight to ten birds have been observed in the Punjab. They are as large as 
the Whooper but have a very weak voice and for this reason are known 
as the Mute Swans. Both parents vigorously defend their nest and young. 
The female when disturbed hisses angrily and the male utters a defiant 
grunt. The Whooper and the Mute sometimes hybridise with each other. 

(3) Gygnus davidii is a much smaller species. It is entirely white like 
other two but has the bill vermilion-red with the nail black, and legs and 
feet orange. It is apparently a very rare bird but an instance of its occur- 
rence in Dera Ghazi Khan (Punjab) in the year 1892 is given by Le 
Messurier in his book. 

3. The Rg Veda contains references to §ff as (i) a solitary bird (ii) 
going in pairs, and (iii) flying and calling together in a line. There is also 
mention of the #^^5 the Bar-head Goose (Section B, para 5). The 
following references are evidently to the Swan : 

The *fTT plant when crushed exudes the juice with a hissing sound due 
to air bubbles coming out and bursting. This is compared to the hissing 
of a Swan when disturbed on the water : — 

"l^ftlW^ i*ft *T #if— RV 1.65.5. 

We have seen that the female of the Mute Swan hisses angrily when 
disturbed. Writing about the voice of Swans, B. Vesey Fitzgerald also 
says : "The Mute Swan very rarely does more than hiss severely at un- 
welcome visitors." 1 It is, therefore, incorrect to translate ?^fff(% as "pants" 
as Griffith does, for there is no reason for the bird of powerful flight to 
'pant' and the comparison is between the effects produced on the fftT and 
ftf when they are teased (crushed being the proper word for SOT corres- 
ponding to 'teased' or 'annoyed' for the ^*r) . 

The Sun is called "^r : srf^r?" in RV 4.40.5, and the reference can 
only be to a solitary Swan floating upon a wide expanse of deep blue 
water, Cf: 

srsfflTT ^ff fft^rWJT i —tmrm, 5.17.1. 

The Asvins invited to the Soma sacrifice like a pair of Swans hastening 
to the water: — 

$«lR°f TcRPTT — RV 5.78.1-3. 



1. Birds, Trees and Flowers > P- 57. 
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$ttifa«=r q^nsft s^nRn — rv 8.35.8. 

The Swan is monogamous and a pair, being greatly attached to each 
other, keep together. This is particularly the case with the Mute Swans 
(see above). The last two references are, therefore, to these birds. None 
of the Geese can be intended as they live and move in flocks of some size 
when away from their breeding grounds. 

White horses (R°4)itf: 'shining' and therefore 'white') running, in a race 
or otherwise, in a line are compared to Swans flying in a line : 

fcszmft <xm: prr ^ $fmi — rv U63.10- 

Freshly cut to size and barked (and therefore white) wooden sacrificial 
posts carried on their shoulders by men walking in a single file along a 
forest foot-path look like long-necked Swans flying in a line 

ff-#f<wt mm: nm «WKl: — RV 3.8.9 

The Whoopers, when in small parties, fly in a line. The Geese, on the 
other hand, always occur in large flocks and fly in "bunches" on shorter 
and in wedge-formation or very long lines on longer flights. 

A party of Whoopers answering the sonorous call of their leader : 

^rr ^ fmr«r 9^*1-— rv 3.53.10. 

STRt |?ft WT iff f^TFTRta^Fqf^ — RV 9.32.3. 

The ffrozm with a beautiful voice (ifw) in the verse below is 
the same as the p- of the and the ffT^r f?r of prai^ (see 

paragraphs 7 & 8 below) and, therefore, a young Whooper with a grey- 
ish brown plumage : — 

— RV 4.45.4 1 

The ^rr: dedicated to the Moon-god (VS 24.22) and the Wind-god 
(lb. 24.35) are clearly Swans. The Sun and Moon have often been pictured 
as a Swan, and its powerful flight and migratory instinct are fully in 
keeping with the spirit of the Wind. 

4. It would appear that in the post-Vedic period when the common- 
est Geese of India, the Bar-head and the Grey Lag were named ^T^^f 
and respectively, the Swans, known simply as came occasionally 

to be distinguished as X(^. An echo of this last fact is preserved in the 
following equation, probably taken over from some old lexicon :— 



h Cp. "^^tftiTfT" in paragraph 10 below. 
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i.e. lRrt+ and irferaror 1 are two names for a kind of <M$<f .' In other words, 
the Whooper and the Mute Swan, the sritkpg and H of later times, were 
regarded as varieties of • This finds support from M^TtRpHW whose 
skeleton at least is very much older than apnsffar. It does not refer to the 
Swan with red bill and feet but only to the Whooper faukl<^ ) and the 
more graceful Mute Swan (m"kn <M$«) and the Grey Lag Goose (^f?r) 
which probably shows that sr^rft lived in the North-West of India : 

Later on both the Swans came to be known as <M$« as indicated above. 
The Whooper (a#^j or tot) which is the vehicle of sr^rr has also been 
called tt-<.i»i^i ( See para 1 1 below) . Similarly TR^tf in otot and iTfRTRcT, 
where and are a l s0 mentioned, is a Swan : — 

^'dlf TR^^T T^PPt^ fwir: I 

m ^WSTPT ^ g"Wcf T?W II — TWRT, 3.56.20. 

•ff^TliMN': 5TfTT Tttim: — Tfr^TTOr, 6. 3. 68. 2 
$fcs! relates in i-n^srf)- 9. 140-142, how one sm^T and his wife intently 
watched a pair of Swans flying high in the sky before their death and were 
re-born as a pair of Tnrp' and verse 143, ibid, describes the Swan with its 
long and curved neck as f fer ^TK. 

The later names, viz., ti!d<i<>£ and ifetwi as also m^r do not 
occur in very early works like the Ramayana and the Mahabharata and 
seem to have been borrowed from Pali literature of the Buddhists. They 
had travelled widely in Central Asia, China, Tibet, etc. and having 
observed the differences in Cygnus Davidii, the Whooper and the Mute 
Swan, named them afresh; and in doing so they appropriated the name 
TR^r to the beautiful Chinese Swan (Cygnus davidii) with red bill and 
feet and renamed the Whooper, the next best, as yid<i^ 3 and the Mute 

1. '•h1w«m<w' is the reading in the fmr^few edition (Bombay); sfk^nfl cfaiT, 
Index III (Special words), Oriental Book Agency, Poona, 1941; ^TJTTSPU" Bombay 
1944; Devadatta Tiwaree's edition, Bareilly College, 1875 and as v. 1. in Hg^cH ffaiT, 
Bombay 1907; — all editions of 3IH<+l5T. 

2. These ^cqiuiqi-q: v-t^tu: are the Whoopers with their beautiful trumpeting calls. 
The <Mg« in Mahabharata 12.327.6 on the other hand should be the Bar-head 
Geese as the passage appears to be a later addition by an inexpert hand who has placed the 
f?EW TWT (the Koel) with the Golden Eagle in the Central Himalayas — an impossi- 
ble thing, for the Indian Koel is "not found in the Himalayas and is scarce in the foot-hills 
at their base" (Whistler). It is however possible that the scribe has changed 5%cT into 
f^W not knowing that there is such a thing as a 9%cT +)[=M as well. If so <M^fl flTHj 
could well be a party of Swans, and not necessarily the Bar-head Geese. 

3. Coined from ^cTO^, the first Swan-mother, or SpTTtisj as explained in the next 

para. 
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Swan as t^<frlfe4 or m+£«. This <w{» being a very rare bird even in the 
Himalayas has naturally been left severely alone and does not figure in 
the Jataka stories. The title of the JT^r which deals principally with 

the two varieties of Swan, the fcldWi and the Hi+^, and their young, shows 
that these Swans went by the common name of T^ifff. itt^vn, ch. 26, 
however, mentions HMi\*$ and JTfl^T 1 in juxtaposition, and if one reads the 
two words as a single name it would mean 'the srrarr^ type of Swan' but 
as two different names they would refer to the Whooper and the Mute 
Swan respectively. That they are not the Geese is clear from the fact that 
the latter are named in the same passage as +KH (Bar-head) and M^r 
(Grey Lag). The presence of i^rp on the <l-s}ig<4 lake in the Himalayas 
is mentioned in the mJ4,<i<i| : — 

gwt ^rscff srr^ft irfrf#: sr?ffa% i — ^fira^, 10 1.2 7. 2 

It must be noted that *\$\%n does not include the much smaller Gygnus 
davidii which is the <.M^ of si H whose author was a Buddhist. 

5. Apart from the Geese, ^rf% and ?rs^, the lexicons give (in the 
original sense of an all-white Swan), 5%?nw (white-winged, a Swan alone 
has white wing quills), facT^K (white plumaged) , etc. as common names 
for a Swan and mention three different kinds of it, viz., TT*r%3, ETia<.i»§ and 
iktf+iw : — 

fftff WUWf TT?iT5T: WTST: fad^s?: 

rf^r 3 wum: m — srftr. fwr. 

^ifa (i.e. sra^r: f^r arrrrcr*?: 

^^T^: ^TOTt f^" — SKIufa cited by qfe^FTTT on ftr. ^ET, 12.44. 

Tfcmsr in some editions of 3prc and in srfa. fcnrrr. is a mistake for hTwoks^, 
for Tfenr is f*rfc both according to and PtMH+lifl. Tfr?m«T proper is the 
Duck known as the White-eyed Pochard and this explains the error. Brief 
notes on some names and epithets in the above quotations are added 
below : 

1- Cf. as fwr (M.W.), the Sun, can only be a Swan. 

2. The *f^m«? H$\^i of irpfr'SI JXFt 1.11 is the Whooper Swan. 
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■>N*iff and ^TOT (M. Williams) — refer to the circular or spiral flight of 
the birds as they survey their landing ground or water, and also to the 
vigorous rotary motion of their wings preparatory to settling down. 

HM«ta« — All the Swans and Geese come across the Himalayas and as 
the Bar-headed Geese were known to have their breeding grounds at the 
Himalayan lakes including the *)HtiO<K the Swans also have been placed 
there and the name merely signifies their northern home across the 
Himalayas; cf. ^tfl+te^ 1 andgrftnr as epithets for a Swan. 

Trra - — is a Swan according to t^Fcft and srfw. f^rr. but with a grey- 
brown plumage as defined in ^itMS+Isii. 

As for the 3r*r^r^T (one that is not beautiful, i.e., is not white) TNrfcw 
makes it clear that the sjmxtm (the Whooper) when in the brown phase is 
known by that name. It follows, therefore, that *RM and anr°ir p- denote 
young Swans that have not yet assumed the white plumage ■ of the adult. 
+<?Mi|+~|iil supports this when it says, "3r*rs5r: <ET ^ ipr: FTRT". 

'ftwrar — 'having black or dark-brown eyes' should be the Mute Swan 
which has the darkest eyes of all. 

sftrrsr — 'whose food is milk' after the supposed power of a Swan to 
separate milk from water, sfk also means 'clean or pure water' and the 
name may well have been transferred back to it after the Sun had been 
pictured as a Swan in the blue sky. The Sun sucks up pure water out of 
the impure waters of the earth and this power of the heavenly Swan 
came later to be attributed to the earthly Swan. It is more probable, 
however, that the power of the bird (the Flamingo, and not the Curlew) 
of separating milk (very fine food) from the water came later to be 
transferred to the — see Art. 83, and Prof. C.R. Lanman's article, 
"The Milk-drinking Hansas of Sanskrit Poetry" in the Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, vol. 19, p. 15 Iff. ( 1898) . 

snnif (Pali <m*ft) and ff^f%^T (fsra^fY) are after the long flexible neck 
of a Swan. 

Tf<Hl=fi — refers to the permanent association of a Swan with the water 
and its swimming habit as against a Goose which is more of land than a 
water-bird. 

srrfer^ and Hk<T(in twwt) — 'the largest', 'the migratory' and 'flying 
in formation' respectively, 'st^s^r' corresponds to '*^i$*T. 

<M^H — has red bill and feet according to sprc but the colour is bright red 
(arfireftf^r) according tosrfa. fV?rr. It is particularly to be noted that sr^Rrft, 
older than 3IK+1KI, makes no mention of red bill and feet. 

jrf^r — 'soiled, tarnished, or of a dark colour.' 



1. Sl^flu is evidently the or ^r1<J^ the vaguely known or conjectur- 

ed areas including central Asia, Tibet, i.e. lying beyond and to the North of the Himalayas 
(t*cT^T 3ii <.«!*•, 8.23). The description of Swans as coming from ^Wrffa> is thus 
fairly correct though later they came to be placed with the Geese at, and in the neighbour- 
hood of, the TTW Lake in the Himalayas. 
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Tfer% ifwt+iten — white like the Jasmine flower. 

srrarF^ — patronymic from (i) ad.<i^>, the mythological Swan-Mother of 
all Swans, Geese, etc., and (ii) sJd<i^, c a king'. yid<|t>£ — son of a king and 
therefore next to him in status. The real significance of the name, despite 
its last place in the above verses, must be determined, as shown by 
wUhihI on srtR, with reference to <M^« as 'the king or best of Swans':— 
"sicKiw' armct srt yid<i^i:, TFsrs&wft ^rtid" cf. also : — 

quoted by nd^fa, 5.3.57. tiid<i^is thus the next best Swan after the <M^« 1 . 
g^rfr defines as beautiful and yid<l^ as a white §*r. 

WVR — ^RSRTfir, i.e., one that takes out the essence from the water — after 
the fftrafUM+ conventionally attributed to a Swan. It is in this etymo- 
logical sense that uses the phrase T=mhk««i«c" for a Swan 
in a metaphor in «£tf>*iil =•»!<), 9. 359 and mxtft for <N^1 at 9.145. *rrar is 
again a Swan in m\m 3. 19.8; cf. the following : — 

— s-srrfw, 173. 878. 

JTTT has used the term rather loosely for the Geese in fwrRRfJ, 12.44 
where it may well refer to water-side birds in general. See also fa><ldMd~l4, 
8.9 & 31, and Art. 62. 

fft and %fm, adnouns for a or Goose must refer to (i) a juvenile 
Swan or (ii) the Grey Lag Goose as the terms denote a tawny or brown 
colour (M. W.) . If sjftw also means white (ffw — «i«*+?Hrft»), ffrr 
would also be an adult Swan. 

6. Now looking back to the physical characters and habits of 
the three different Swans set out above, it should not be difficult to 
fix their identity in Sanskrit. The rare Chinese Swan, Gygnus davidii, 
is the TrsnjfT proper of the later lexicons, a mere memory of the 
past which readily led to the transference of the name to the 
familiar Bar-head. <M$«, as Gygnus davidii, is not mentioned in the 
Ramayana or Mahabharata but the much later Harivamsa certainly 
mentions it at 3.41, 61-62 (quoted in para. 5 of Section B) . The Whooper 
with its black (partly yellow) bill and feet is the yid<i^ p, celebrated 
alike in the Jataka, the Indian Epics, and European literature from the 
time of Homer. It is the wise and talking Swan described as 'grfirr' or 
'beloved of the gods', for did notl^TT, the Creator, assume its beautiful and 
spotlessly white form as related in the Epics ? Its far northern home 
is twt^. The Mute Swan's bill is mainly reddish-horny and the feet dull- 
black so that the description of *ffa-H=H-"K>i| is fully applicable to it and 
the name wfH+lW f[¥ is descriptive of its spotless white plumage. It has a 
weak voice and is generally silent and this is the reason why it does not 
figure as a talking Swan in Puranic stories. Nevertheless it finds its proper 

1. The simplest way to interpret the name is to equate «<j<.l°$ with 'King' and 
ETTTO5£ as the king's son, and hence next in status to the King, i.e. <J«i$«. 
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place in the ^w^r (533) and the Ufip- strw (534) under the names of 
gro and <TRrpr respectively. As gw^T it is the Army-chief of the *m&5 
5« the king of the Swans, and the name refers to the black knob or 
'berry' worn like an ornament at the base of its bill; compare the 
name d"*tH<s( for the Comb Duck after a similar but larger knob on the 
bill, and gro for (i) the Black Vulture with red face and ear-lappets, and 
(ii) the Common Coot with a white bill and shield against a dark body. 

7. Juvenile Whoopers are clothed in a uniform grey-brown and take 
from eighteen months to two yeais to assume the white plumage of the 
adult. They are the g^ ^rp' °r W^t* & cf - ^"^7 ?*r below) of strrt, 
534 where the queen dreams of one discoursing upon religion to the king 
and feels an irresistible longing to see it. The srres and m^r type of 
Swans, both with their kings, come into the story at a later stage, and 
while both types are said to have the same body-colour ( white) the young 

daughter of the king of the TFfi^rr: is also said to be of a golden colour 

"m+^Kuufi "FT sfrcTT ^uuHuuir st^tt%", and she is married to the t)d<dA king. 1 

The m*^«, therefore, is evidently the Mute Swan, the name being true 
of it in a double sense : (i) trt as indicating a change of colour from 
brown of the young to white of the adult through lapse of time or advanc- 
ing age (<m>, 'ripening'— "srorr %*rer nit+riw" irfcft; cf. " i °t.WH i for chalk, i.e. 
lime in reference to the change undergone by dark coloured lime-stone on 
baking) ,and( ii) <TFfr, 'a child or ignorant person' in view of the bird not having 
the full voice of the erhzs, the Whooper. 2 In the -^wigtf srRpff (533) the King 
of the ertcto Swans and his Army-chief, the gijw p, are trapped and taken 
to the king. The tidWi king holds a learned discourse on religion with 
the king but when the latter requests g*ra for his views as well, he excuses 
himself by saying that he is not so cultured or educated and is, there- 
fore, unable to discourse seriously in the presence of the great : 

hRHtI ?T tf^fTtfa ^ if fft f^VTt ftpTT — verse 75. 

Evidently 5^ is the Mute Swan with a weak voice. Thus and <m%$ 
are one and the same. 

8. Parties of golden-plumaged Swans on a Himalayan lake mentioned 
as f^jpT^fir and ffw^r in jukw, 13. 27 and 39 are the same as 
gpw of the srr^r. This accords well with the statement of S. Baker 

that the great majority of Swans visiting India are young birds in brown 
plumage. 



1. Does this statement not show that the ancients knew that the two species occa- 
sionally interbreed, a fact now acknowledged by ornithologists ?. 

2. In the first sense both the Whooper and the Mute Swan would be TFPspr. It is in this 
sense that ^V* (1.23.37) uses the name THRUST for an adult Swan and : q^rT renders 
it correctly as Md^fl. 
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9. The Whooper and the White Ibis have an entirely white plumage 
and black bill and legs, and these form the slender basis of comparison 
between the' two in several $JTTftra verses where the Ibis is always taunted 
for not being able to match the Swan either in its graceful movement or 
the power of separating out milk from water. In verse 229 at page 229 
of the gmfocT (1935 Edn. ) a pure white body, a pleasant voice (the boom- 
ing call of this Ibis is well known) aiid even a slow-stepping gait (during 
fishing) are conceded to the Ibis, while in verse 230 it is despised for its 
animal diet and for not enjoying the honour of serving as a mount for god 
a^rr. St may be added that the comparison is hardly fair to the Swan but 
it is allowable in 3M>f«kf which chiefly involves a satire upon a person of 
false perfections. 

10. The large size and strength of TR^tf are clearly stated in the 
Jataka story, 534— "<TT^*rr. , %jgmf, the sn^r (547) — "m+^i 3tfct=t<Hi" 
verse, 2106, and also in *iid+*)Mi, 22.40 — "fl^mcH^ mt" and we can now 
see that the %m: described as ?5T#ffaw, ^ff or simply as srfrnr in the 
following verses are no other than Swans : — 

to*! i^n fsrrct, #^*rf%: <m ii-thttst, 4.58. 28. 

W I srfrFT fT'TTftm — TT^TCT, 8.41.23. 

mfm fr* ^p^t: *tfm\ $ frrafw: — wrw, 1 1.9.2. 

11. The golden-coloured tpr caught by love-distracted Nala was no 
other than a young Whooper : 

*T cRTT ^I^HId^qf^dK — H^miW, 3.54-19. 1 

The bird promised to plead Nala's cause with Damayanti and was there- 
upon released. He flew with his party to her place and allowed himself to 
be caught by her and then performed his mission. 2 The circular flight of 
the bird before it settled down is described in the verse below : — 

wftirFTfsrft^^ iiwd-f — twsraf^r, 2.108. 

The talking birds with a beautiful voice engaged upon a mission 

similar to the above are again the Whooper Swans : — 

1. It is to be noted that a majority of Swans visiting India are young birds who have 
not yet attained the adult white plumage. 

2. Damayanti found the bird to be 3PJW^T i.e., quite unlike the Geese she had 
been accustomed to see. It will be seen that 3rra¥7 is the same as ^q^i |psr of the 5TRH>. 
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v 

clcff ftfFT smrmjpr ^1+1^=1 1 f*M: — ^PW i, 2.91,36. 

% f ?r^ft mrt ^m^mfm: — lb. 2.92.3. 
srraw ^rsrc sTT#TT5fT ^Ffajr — lb 2.92.5. 
^ren^ykki^s <n^. 1 g^ftrc: — ib.2.41 .61 . 

It may be added that the Swans have also been described as^rcftsm: (Ibid. 
2.91 37) ; imxm:, 'best of their kind' (Ibid.2.91.39) . 

The occurrence of adult Swans in Kashmir is mentioned in the qrrjTPT 
where jjuim«=hi 3<4£*ii: and TOmi ^rr: are referred to— VI. 3tTT^¥, 176.70, 
and the Whoopers are placed on the Himalayan waters : 

^v^*fsjTt?aTPr era' ststt^ i 

— JffT*rrer, 13.54.14. 

The normal change from the juvenile grey-brown to the all-white plumage 
of the adult srran^f has been utilized, though not quite artistically, to 
glorify the purifying effects of a certain holy place on the Narmada in 
the Padma Purana, II. ^fw^, ch. 92 and the adult birds are described a 
little earlier as entirely white but with the bill and feet black : 

faddiM^MK^d': W^l: — lb. 90.43. 
*THd-ti<|i(u| has used fciicki^i : with a double meaning in the following, 
as (i) the +U<4i:, the sons of ad<l^ and (ii) the Whooper Swans : — 

RfldT'd g-RTTP^T: +'M'=r*ll«-^RiHl , TKS 2 II 

— ^fftfsfl <, 1.6. 

Again the visiting (srmi'id) ^ftw and ^i^kihhst are Swans and 
the Geese in the following : 

3rwnW^I<}Pfi(rM" < T5T: WZ: ? ) ftr?: M<M<Wl<f+>'jf: I 

— < I HM" I, 4.30.31. 

Nothing brings out the true significance of the name fasrrarsr better than 
a comparison of the size and wing-expanse of a Swan with that of a 
Goose. The former is sixty inches long and has an expanse of ninety to 
nintyfive inches as against only thirtytwo and sixty inches respectively 
of the latter, wtftm are the Swans, fflT: the Geese, and the Ruddy 

Sheldrakes, and the verse gives a picture of a great river with these birds, 
sporting on the sands ( and presumably some on the waters as is their 
habit). The Swan of god is described in <m\m, 7.18.28 as "ji-^mIi- 
Rtt l Pn " and this supports the above identification of R«MM«. S 



1 . TTsr^ff here refers to the Mute Swan. 

2. The expression + refers to (i) the severity of winter which forces the 
Swans to move from the higher latitudes to the lower and warmer one in India, and (ii) the 
adverse fate awaiting the <t>")<.li:. 

3. faKIMHiST qualifying 5^ftpT may also mean 'a large party' of Swans. 
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In the following pen-picture the full moon in a clear blue and starry sky 
is compared with a single or <M£*l on a large lake studded with 
lilies. Both are obviously Swans :— 

$friM drift ftft *raT ^Rfir fa^ll HcW^m, 139.16. 

H^dHpii^i^ i <rir<«ri ^RdKiH i 

Pl<ld*tW ^dKN+>H II ^rfTC, 3.21. 1 

The sun and the spiritually elevated man are compared with the wise 
Swan in the following : — 

d^id^PH+lsfer srarg'yPfHW'M* ti 

— pjM4,<l " l , W i, 2, Gh. 15, 10. 

The Mute Swans (jrf?w*rm ^r) are known often to go about in pairs and 
they are greatly devoted to each other. These, therefore, should be the 
iprfasR in the examples below. 
Swans in pairs add to the charm of a river : — 

pftwNr: (mfor) — wmfaz, 188-1042 

Swans resting on the sand-bank of a river were a favourite theme for the 
painter's brush 

wt? #+dH"M^rftrapr sfldl^i TTf^ft i 

— -<HI$«tH,6.17. 

jto^H was certainly aware of the affection between a pair of Swans and 
the following appeal to Prince Siddhartha to return to his wife based 
upon the behaviour of these birds is particularly forceful : 

3jraf ^nrmT^rfq- -nq^tat a^r rcRfftr ?st^t ii 

— ^T<d, 9.27. 

1 . Even with the reading "*M^4(l(%lclHi" in the first line it is incorrect to separate the 
compound with the plural <M$Hl: as the comparison with the Moon postulates only 
one Swan, 

2. The change of attitude in the rising and setting sun is readily noticeable but its 
movement or change of position near the zenith is not easily perceptible. It is then that the 
sun is at its brightest and hottest and its power of sucking up pure from impure ground water 
is at its best. The critical faculty of a person who has attained perfect wisdom and balance 
of mind does not falter and he instinctively, as it were, and with certainty discriminates 
between good and evil. 
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The last three items in the synonymies quoted in paragraph 5 above 
relate to to or snrar ^ as a grey-brown bird and as belonging to the 

group which includes the three pure white Swans. Evidently, therefore, 
TOW signifies a juvenile Swan, tow is often associated with god w^rr whose 
mount is said to be a the adult Whooper. In m*i^<|u|, 
1 80,41 ff. assumes the form of a talking Swan (TOW) who was once 
pure white (qwPjT'TFiT) but underwent a sudden change of colour 
and is contemptuously called a +<ft$*l because of its resemblance with the 
grey-brown of the Grey Lag (=PW§w) : 

v^z fafe it wcm v&frri: i 
^r^r Tcfrsftr & m fkw&& f^pm i 

The Swan story, based on tfi«*"l«r 4, related in *§i <a's, 

m,jku) , ch.29.48ff. would seem to confirm the above interpretation of TOW. 
Here certain sages have assumed the form of talking Swans which can 
only be Whoopers, and one of them jocularly addresses the leading bird 
as an inexperienced young Swan (H<M+) having a poor eye-sight : — 

^ q-wfir fwsj^d" u 1 

The statement "^PJ % TOWT: If " seems to show that there are more than 
one kind of TOW and they are all Swans, and as the TOW of today is the 
pure white Swan of tomorrow the name came to be used for the adult 
bird as well, and it is in this sense that TOW is the mount ofw^rr and called 
TT- <,M^« ( <m^« as a or vehicle) in ibid. 16.31. (Compare also ibid. 9, 
37-38"wk<TTTOWsrew:— f*rrfira\ 222, 31.) The name TOW, having lost its 
identity, has been used indiscriminately by the poets for a p- (Swan) in 
general or even for a ^Wfft. 

B. GEESE 

L The Geese stand midway between the larger and heavier Swans at one 
end and the smaller Ducks at the other. If the Swans are almost entirely 
aquatic and the Ducks chiefly so, the Geese may be said to be almost 
terrestrial in their habits. The legs being placed forward they walk easily 
and well and have none of the waddling gait of the domestic Goose. They 
feed on grass and green crops, causing considerable damage to winter 



1. *I?wr5T means 'bear-eyed', i.e. having weak eyes. It may also mean 'having 
excellent eyes' used in an ironical sense. 
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rice and wheat in India. Occasionally, however, they also feed in shallow 
water. Except on shorter flights when they "bunch", they normally fly in 
V-formation or in long lines. Out of the breeding season, i.e., when they 
visit India in the cold weather, they are thoroughly gregarious and are 
always seen in small parties or flocks of several hundred birds at a time. 
Ordinarily they feed in the morning and in the evening and return for rest 
and sleep to sand-banks or sandy churs (islands) of large rivers, jheels 
or lakes with some bird on the watch and some always on the water. They 
differ from the Ducks in that the sexes are alike and the male assists the 
female in the duties of rearing the young. 

2. They are commonly divided into two groups, the Grey and the 
Black Geese. Of these latter only the Red-breasted Goose is occasionally 
found in India at the present day, though it may have been more common 
a thousand years ago. It is black above, including the head and neck, and 
chestnut and black below. It is probably the +Mp of fS'TtT 1 in to fam, 
277. The Grey, Geese, on the other hand, are much more common in 
India and of these the most important and numerous are the Grey Lag 
and the Bar-headed Goose. As regards numbers, however, five Bar-heads 
visit India to every Grey Lag and "taking upper India as a whole this 
(the Bar-head) enormously outnumbers all the other species of Geese put 
together," and "as for all the rest of the Geese, they are apparently so 
rare that when one comes to consider numbers they are not worth 
speaking about" (Hume & Marshall in The Game Birds of India, Burma 
and Ceylon). According to the same authorities the loud trumpet calls of 
a flight of Grey Lags high up in the air are very sonorous and musical 
while the notes of the Bar-heads are distinct from those of the other and 
are sharper, harder, less sonorous and more strident. The voices of the 
two are thus easy to differentiate. Moreover the two species never mingle 
companies, and always keep at some distance — flying, feeding, resting or 
swimming, always a little apart. The Bar-head is a lighter built, more 
graceful and more active bird than the other. It is also of a much lighter 
colour and has more white in its body plumage. The ancient Indians 
could certainly not have been unaware of these striking differences and 
must have named the two species differently. It is necessary to stress this 
point because according to a majority of the lexicons and TO«r mean 
one and the same thing although the two species are differentiated in 
Sanskrit literature and also in Hindi nomenclature. 

3. Hindi names for the Grey Lag ( much browner than the Bar-head ) 
are *r*p (Skt. =f^rp), tfk?r (TSTer) , *iViip (cf. Palig^Tffr for a young Swan 
in brown plumage), TRp and fsrarw (Skt. yd<i*>e) . The first name is after 
the bird's sonorous call-note and the second its brown colour. The last is 



1. enumerats six varieties of Ducks, Geese and Swans : ffct, 5fsT, *£tT, OT, 

and «j,q«i"i after the colour of the plumage. The first two are for Ducks, the next 
two for Geese and the last two for Swans. 
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an adaptation from ffram^ for the Whooper Swan. Both p^? and 
fav4Ji*iw g ive WcKl^for 'a kind of bird' in close proximity with aitk l ^ : 

JIcRTGI: ^rrfk Tf^Tf^T^fT: — fas?. 

Evidently, therefore, mrj*$ stands for a bird other than the Swan, and 
when we find the Grey Lag actually going under the name of fatrrR its 
identity with ad<l<^ of the lexicons becomes fairly certain. In other words 
the Grey Lag would seem to have been regarded as a smaller edition 
of the young Whooper after the former's brown plumage and sonorous 
call. It is also called TRp from its size. The Bar-head, on the other hand, 
is known in Hindi as ^ p (f r . %r*r p under ^xz in m^rH^ and 5i^r#- 
f^rmifw), fmsn p (fr. r«Kir«H after its harsher call?), and Trap. This last 
name is again by way of substitution for the original <.Mp , viz., the 
Chinese Swan with deep red bill and orange legs as the Bar-head is of a 
much lighter colour and a more graceful build than the Grey Lag and has 
yellow or orange bill and legs. The name *nrf for a p in mi<.<fltHl*<«<M i 
and equated with Trap in ««<+<?H^ and M. Williams can only refer to the 
Bar-head Goose with a conspicuously *rrr i.e. wsr body. 

4. The adult Grey Lag (32°), heavier than the Bar-head, is, generally 
speaking, a grey-brown bird with fleshy-pink bill and feet. Its breeding 
grounds are in Europe, Persia and Eastern and Northern Afghanistan. It is, 
therefore, very common in the North- West of India but working East it 
occurs in smaller numbers. A majority of those visiting India are, how- 
ever, the young of the year and .these are far less marked underneath and 
are nearly white on the lower parts as compared with the adults. This fact 
is well worth noting as it not only explains the description of^rp-, during 
flight high up in the air, as white, e.g. in : — 

=T*ft f?PTR: +-H^m«^nr: II *frTW, 4.3.12. 

but to a certain extent also the confusion of ^ip with tot? in the lexicons. 
The other Grey Geese like the Bean Goose, the Pink-footed and the White- 
fronted Goose that occur in very small numbers resemble the Grey Lag 
so very closely that they are very hard to tell apart in the field. The name 
and description of ^rwp would, therefore, apply to them all : 

The adjective stttot (srr^nr^ fffTPT:)' means 'mainly brown all over' 
which is perfectly true of the Grey Geese except the Bar-head which is 
generally of a pale grey colour and has more of white in its plumage than 
the others. The name =?n=jp for the Grey Lag is particularly appropriate 
as, of all the Grey Geese, its call-note is the most sonorous "^r tr tKR$d - 
s^rrr formwl p:"— It is therefore the p of M.w! and 
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proper of Sanskrit literature. In accordance with the old belief that 
all Swans & Geese coming from the North had their breeding grounds 
about the *nro lake the latter is expressly said to be the birth-place of the 

serf^r?^ ^r^fPTOT. . . *fw fear gr: 

_5rH<HlifT, 10.34. 

If wvt^f is understood in the wider sense of 'Grey Geese' as in the Maha- 
bharata genealogy, the above statement would include the *PK*3T or Bar- 
head Geese as well. 

5. The Bar-headed Goose (30") is pale grey above with two black 
bars on a white head, brown on the neck with a white streak on each side, 
brown on the flanks and pale grey and white below. The bill and feet 
are yellow or orange. "It is a far more graceful bird both on land and 
water, than the Gray, our only other common Goose, walking more 
easily and sitting higher in the water" (F.Finn). It breeds nearer India, 
on the lakes of Leh, Ladakh and Tibet, which accounts for its occurrence 
throughout North India in flocks of various sizes and these, when on a 
sand bank or during flight, have a pretty grey-white effect. From its 
occurrence and movement in flocks it is the p' of the Epics and the 
Puranas ("?>?*# a^ l fVlId "— 3rfa. r^fiwfw) and TR^T of classical 

literature. The term p in its original sense means a Swan but the Geese 
also because of their size, are ordinarily designated by that name, and, it is 
only when there is reason to specify a particular variety, e.g., from the 
point of voice, colour or numbers, that the distinctive names, irsip- and 
*RJ«r are used. Thus the sfrspps of the Rgveda is probably the Bar- 
head with its grey-brown upper parts which would certainly appear 
fairly dark as compared with the bright white of an adult Swan : 

— RV 7.59.7. 

Here the expression sfopps should have the same sense as in RV 3.7.3 
where it is descriptive of the mantle of smoke of a grey-brown colour through 
which the fire is shooting forth. In the above verse the wind-gods, JTScr:, 
are supposed to have bedecked themselves in secret and seated round the 
soma offering like a flock of Bar-head Geese ( ornamented with orange- 
yellow bills and feet, black bars on their white heads, white stripes on their 
grey neck, etc.) on the sands, and like finely dressed young men sitting 
round avedic sacrifice. It is perhaps after this Vedic name of ;ffaf5 for 
the later ^rcRrftf that JTfr?RT*r on Tq^r, 13.55, and srfT on tj'J-qPw, p. 12, have 
explained as fffap- and respectively. The author of iksj^far 

also has pictured ^TCRf as a dark bird, an embodiment of ^fw, in the 
garden of to which, from a profusion of white flowers, competed 
in beauty with the full moon. The fnTRT is a dark spot in the garden 
comparable with the <Hi=>an in the moon — rather hard on the beautiful 
Goose which most certainly adds to the charm of the inevitable lotus 
pool in a garden (See =^ftcr, 17.220) . 
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6. In the following examples the occurrence of the Bar-heads in flocks 
is clearly indicated : — 

tf^Jtf (ddl+M) — THTRT, 3.11.6. 
4K , 'H«K«$^l$Hdl<$MI|: — ^3*^, 3.8. 
+ KH+«H+4d*j. — bank of a river in *+«*|4<l«ir, 2.8. ch. 9. 

^T^5T^r*sr^T^fa?f ( q^mrc: ) 

— +KH<t (g^hmr), p. 44. 

+KM+<*H+ltd<SHl: — |Ptf^mT3. 11 

TT^Tf^Tf^rr (t^t) — FF^rprir, ^Tsfrgw, 29.70 

<M^)*IH£ — on the Himalayas, *TfTWR<T> 12.327.6. 

7. The original distinction between the Grey Lag Goose and the Bar- 
headed Goose as +<H$« and +km respectively is fully borne out by the 
following evidence : $<hi^v for instance names both of them separately : — 

* * * 

+1 W«t+KHt*t><.l<ll: qfSTSTRpft mi: 

hmw-h mentions *)$i^t (Swan) , <M^f and <*>i«w as different in ^tcm^j fe, ch. 
13, while the following from TTT^cf and <rrtfa*«KM distinguish between <.M$« 
(Bar-head) and : — 

— WTWcT, 5.17.13. 

«HTTc5 <N^I': ■Mg'ma - HHkHI 

— fftfWRT, 3.9. 

In his discription of sro; ^rjj (autumn) <N«ly< refers to ^rs[, w^r and other 
birds arriving in the country in large numbers : 

^TPRRft ^F^^H^I^KWr JT?u" TJri% II 

+ M*flHkH, Ch. 18 (Baroda Edn. p. 101) 
Simlarly and +KH are mentioned separately in a single passage at 

pages 45, 144 and 145, of Kale's edition of »w(t (jwr). The passage 
below from the sPwrn, again, makes the position very clear. It names 
a#rj^ (the Whooper) , TR^T (the Mute Swan) , w«r, and other birds 
occurring on the Himalayan lakes : — 

* * * * 

=»><i§*flH<fifllPl ^iR+ff^r^TTpT ^ — 3.41.61-62. 
The TTFTforteftw, on the other hand, defines ^rt^ as a kind of 
with yellow legs and bill : — 
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This statement goes to show that, applying probably a too literal and 
narrow interpretation to the genealogy of the Grey Geese from acui^l, 
quoted in the opening paragraph in Section A of this Article, both the 
Geese have been regarded as <M^t. Nevertheless it is clear that the Grey- 
Lag with fleshy-pink bill and feet is just a ^f^ff but not a in which 
these parts are yellow. The TsrfFT of a whitish colour and with yellow bill 
and legs in the following verse is no other than the as defined in 

ffeTfq^R: Tit <M^rt fa<Md ii Tnwt^rra - , 2.175. 

There is thus hardly any doubt that ^n^ris the Bar-head and the Grey 
Lag Goose and, it may be noted, that these names are so used in the tptttt, 
♦l^l^HKd, jrfonr, etc. But as the centre of Sanskrit culture moved eastwards 
people and poets rarely saw a Swan, and since the Bar-head with its 
grey and white plumage, orange-yellow bill and legs and slimmer and 
smarter body-lines stood out prominently amongst the Grey Geese 
including the Grey Lag they readily transferred the name <M$t) to it. It 
also became the conventional White Goose, the fad***<4 or awi5T-^r of the 
classical poets in comparison with the darker and heavier Grey Lag 
exactly as the light-grey Ring Dove is the sra^r ^ftcf amongst the Doves. 
None of the two is pure white but each is the lightest coloured member 
within its own group; cf: — 

TfT W4HldlCT 3rRt fef: — Md^fVf TfHTT'SL 5.3.57. 

+ l«^Td ST^T: STRTTC: — Proverb 

i.e., 'even a grey building looks white as compared with the Crow perched 
upon it'. And once the Bar-head came to be known as <M^y, the name 
lost its specific character with some of the poets and became synony- 
mous with ipwijsr for the Grey Lag Goose. This change must naturally have 
come about before 3i*K+ki was written. At the same time the increasing 
artificiality of classical poetry aided by a freer exercise of poetic license 
and the stress of metre led to a further confusion resulting in the oblitera- 
tion of the originally sharp distinctions. This is reflected in the not 
always true equations like the following and its permutations elsewhere: — 

<N^^ ^FRTt -ffM^ — p^S 1 

follows 3PR in his definitions of Tnsfipr and ^nj!T in 3rfa. forrmfar but 
falls into line with fawM+in in the stwro^, and iffcrt follows suit. In the 
same way the namesTOT and h<m* for a young Swan came to be applied 



I. <M§Ut +KH+<rl^i)"l: — ft^ST^T5T implies a difference between 

the two. Nevertheless other synonymies for + I<*H and <4>«ig« in the same lexicon obliterate 
the difference. The $W type of King, STTSTO is described in ?o ?fo. 68.24-26. 
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to the Grey Lag Goose and this is recognized by the TTOfaw in the 
following ; — 

+VI^W, +KM: *KM+: I 

and rendering *hm+ as +^$*( gives the following derivation : 

i.e., the Grey Lag is a «km+ because it resembles a tttw (in the colour of 
its body-plumage) . This agrees with the statement, "i^Fj § TcmT: W: in the 
arfa. R<^d l -Hf"i which shows that more than one bird went by the name of 

We have already seen in Section A that a young Swan in grey-brown 
plumage is the TTTW proper and now we see that the name has been 
applied to the Grey Lag as well. 

7. It is perhaps clear by now that if one wants to know with a fair 
degree of certainty the particular kind of Swan or Goose meant in a given 
context one cannot always go by the dictionary meanings of the names 
used or the published commentaries and translations but must try to examine 
the overall context in each case roughly with reference to the period of the 
composition (Vedic, epic or classical) , the geographical setting, the picture 
an author wants to present and the object he has in view. This is however 
easier said than done, for many an instance in the Puranas and 
classics would be found to be extremely vague and it is perhaps true to 
say that poets, with of course some exceptions, have striven in their 
compostions more after general effect and word symphony than faithful- 
ness to Nature. At the same time it cannot be denied that there is a 
considerable volume of high class poetry which is quite as close to Nature 
as poetry can be, and the above considerations should help if the alter- 
native meanings illustrated below are borne in mind : — 

(i) and TFSf^r, both used for Swans in the older sense, the latter 
for the more graceful Mute Swan for preference : 

<y-d<t.^tf jH^cj Hi\$w4 qfm fa*Tu% 1 

EWEWTh " PrHfl^UM-rf dKH|un+>irH<*Mr<tSW"ll — TTTT. 4.30,48. 

TT^T^t^ ^W=fl^^^ W#T^'' II — 10.174. 

Tra^tfm described later as ^rfojT in $«wmi, Act.4 are a pair of tame 
(wing-clipped?) Mute Swans on an artificial lake in the palace grounds. 

(ii) for (a) any of the common Geese in the Epics, and (b) all 
members of the Goose family (Anatidae) in ^iffo and iwiiw literature .: 

(a) H^H ' jVfi qfaHMM: *5f% tm: tfrf^Tt: I 

_<IHN«I, 4.30.31. 

i^pmW gKcM^fcd isreq;— *r. m. 3.183.10. 
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mrm: srawna - ??rosr Tff^r 11 t. ^tt. 5.83.25. 

(b) See T^jfir, 5.12, WW Pjfo, 1.172, etc. where & in the 
singular or plural signifies all Swans, Geese and Ducks 
prohibited as food. For the separate mention of 
everywhere see Section C, para. 7 & 8 
(Hi) TFsrp- for (a) the Chinese Swan very occasionally, and (b) mostly 
the Bar-head Goose which is more graceful on land and water than the 
Grey Lag Goose : 

(a) See passage from ^fcw, 3.41.61-62 quoted in para 7 above. 

(b) q^T% f?RHiuiHl=i ^rPr#Tf qwrfrwfcr 

<Mr^fa s Md , lPf— T^zmfe?;, 4.28. 
4WI^-Ti^!fafafoa<.Mr;tfl — fa?$"i ^ToZT, 40. 

*tt <.M^R=f tfwaT^t ^rf%crf^rnr — $m 1.34. 

— 2.39 ( 4,|°^H |, pt. 2). 

(iv) for (a) a young Swan; (b) an adult Swan; and (c) the Grey 
Lag Goose, as a Swan, with legs placed farther back, is very awkward 
on the land: 

(a) See Section A. para. 1 1 . 

(b) ^HatHHflMfr faf^wr 

TraT fam<fK=r7 tfh fft mm: — Miw^fer, 16.30. 

Note— these jrrt birds are called TT-Trap- in the next verse, and 
Swans serving as vehicles of the gods are described as embrac- 
ing the sky with the wide expanse of their wings in PkicIMhX 
18.19. 

( c ) End! m <M$<!wfo<n4>Ci : ( fafa<^<4 :) 

— %n+«A^Rcf, 9.37. 

The "3>Rih<.m *m" in Ibid. 11.37 are a party of tame Grey 
Lag Geese, while the wording of the following line clearly 
shows that the poet is referring to the same Geese (viz., 
fi5<n:) as JTCRT on the Ganges: 

tfpKfilVkM: m ^fp^JTf: — frrroNw, 10.33. 

(v) *i«»«r is the Bar-head Goose in the Epics and Puranas but the name 
has b een very sparingly used in classical literature as it was replaced by 
^sr^T and to a certain extent by the euphonious For examples see 
para. 6 and (viii) below. 
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(vi) for (a) the Grey Lag, and (b) the Bar-head: 

^r#w3Tfc m <*nf«nscrrfc ^ n — q-.wr. 3.158,72. 

+^|uU^|JTf^H<£fadW (TfFT^nr)— Ibid. 3.159,99 

m: *r ^c+ii^Hy^rr ^i+tfwrfedwi^diwnr i 

— f+OdM'ffa, 4.1. 

See also para. 6. 

(b) The pale grey Bar-heads, having a white head and a good bit of 
white in the neck, and not the brown grey Lags, assimilate with 
white lotuses where their existence is known only from their 
conversational notes : 

—^TToJT, 2.18. 

^™<i§«^M(fay<fardl^«>r — ^KhO", 145. 
The Moon moving through dark clouds looks like a Bar-head 
floating in the midest of the Dark waves of the Jamna: 

fepfiT: ^rp" ^3TTMdW <fd u'erfViy) wftfirfa": I 

— $$FS in 5ffffwF, 1.27. 
(vii) ferret, sra<?rf%^T, etc., literally a Swan, have often been used for 
the Bar-head Geese, "^rferf^r" and "wuctf-fa^r" (Mfaos ^rfer, 9.16 & 3 8) 
on the banks of the Mansarovara Lake can only be the Bar-heads which 
breed in the neighbouring territory and are plentiful there. Poet m*r, 
who knew full well that firfffafT had come to mean the Bar-head, has 
deliberately used the descriptive "sfftrf^rrf fa^f (the extremely white 
bird) for a Swan : 

ftHdy<l*5$?ld*Kl<>MH 3Tfd RM'd I fj- fa ^-jj- <H U P<(=W I 

3t <!>■<?! ^hh fad I *r#cl: *T ^R^ ^ifa^H^W II — 6.54. 

(viii) The compound or ^ and ■friwi named separately in 

the same verse refer to a mixed assemblage of Geese, Ducks and Coots. 
The phrase ^=»k«s<=h*")'ji is the commonest epithet for rivers, lakes and 
tanks where some of these birds are often present, and the picture is some- 
times made richer by naming other common water-side birds along with 
ftf and +l«<( : 

+K*-?b«st«fl+5£r fpX^fJff^: I 

+ K U ^: "^Trt^^iT?^^- ll — rr.'iTT. 3.158.56. 

WITW«rr ^T?t: JtfftwTlfadK ll — TRFTT, 4.13.8. 

1 . The first line refers to white birds like white Ibises, Egrets, etc. and not to Swans 
as it would amount to circumlocution and poetic pedantry which is quite foreign to Epic 
poetry. The i>c<<h< Geese are mentioned a little earlier in the same chapter, verse 56. 
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— iT.^rr. 3.164.5. 
TFT# ^+HW«flf5T»T — T^n^rn - , alw, 43.178. 

(ix ) In 3pfrpRT poetry fff, <M$«, iw$<HHd'«, TCRT, <M*KM and *KM$<jHR+ 
are all used for a Swan as representing the highest standard of personal 
grace, dignity and ethical behaviour for an honourable person. 

8. A pilgrimage to the TFTCT Lake, south or south-east of the 
range in the inner Himalayas, has been dear to the religious-minded and 
enterprising Indians from very ancient times and they thus became familiar 
not only with the breeding grounds of myriads of Bar-headed Geese and 
Cranes but also the valley or valleys by which they crossed the Himalayas 
to and back from India. This association of the or THp- with the 

great Lake and the ^^ttej valley recurs quite often in Sanskrit literature. 
Incidentally, it also helps to solve the equation, "*TC+i+*3 fj*r: ftrt" — fd<w - 
sfcr, where "wz." stands for "hh«k" and either for a bird in general or 

a Crow. The reference is thus to the Bar-head as the bird of the jttto 
Lake or to its being as common a bird there as the Crow is elsewhere. A 
few relevant references to <N^ for the Bar-head are given below : 

— ir*^, 59. 

(ii) arSTTfa fej <rf^d% I 

— W<^<|UT, frto ' lPwq^ , 33.181. 

(iii) UHcHI^ %prefT <N^ l: *Tfr5TT: I 

— ^f^r, ii. 

(iv) ^^IHI fefft |E^TT ^1-ftflc^+^dtflH I 
^RT <M^Ki ^ ^pM3=3RPT II 

— f^pfttsffa, 4.14. 

( v ) iw *nwd *rc: ^^ft^pt i 

+K<^=Wfl+W <Hg«)HltrY *rePT II 

— -^T^PT JTTW, 85-16. 

(vi) an^rff fwqwm: jf^^mfafrarre 

— H>H^, 5.71. 



The first four examples refer to the last homeward flights of the Bar-heads 
late in spring or in early summer when a few spring-showers are common. 
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This has been poetically associated with the beginning of the rainy 
season, unless the Geese stayed on much longer or the rains set in much 
earlier some two thousand years ago than they do now. The convention 
has been followed by all poets as fffffWl or poetic fiction. 

9. The ancients also knew from their visits to the northern Himalayas 
that the Geese, like almost all members of the family, lose their wing- 
quills after the breeding season and are helpless for some time. This is 
clear from the following verse where the female (who is now busy attending 
to her young) is said to be happy in the thought that her mate must be 
feeding amongst the lilies somewhere, little knowing that the poor fellow 
deprived of his power of flight, is almost starving in tne muddy reeds : 

5prp% f^Ff^yfu%{T5r# ^TS^ ITif fa? ^: I 
3TPTrt% cPrfFPTt" AKPW ^HM^mIs^H 

shnw^f w^reft t ^fr (WW ■»»<<: 1 1 

— g^TftRT, 222.34. 

10. Some additional appreciative references to the Geese and a 
couple of examples of striking poetic imagery showing in what high regard 
they have been held in India may now be given : 

( i) The sonorous 'honking' calls of the Grey Lag high up in the 
sky, or their conversational notes when feeding in the fields have been 
greatly admired: 

^F<fc fadl^SHPT ^T^PTT^Fr — J^HMI, 2.4. 
Wf J?T ^rp-Rt sfT?FT ^FSTOTfaoft — TTTFTT, 4.30,9. 

sfter ^iHHl sf igmfa srferT ^cfK^rft — fmzfwm, LIS. 

(ii) The distant 'gaggle' of long lines of the Bar-head Geese, flying 
high in different directions and each flock answering the call of another, 
in the cloud-free autumnal sky has inspired a truly picturesque image. 
'The goddesses presiding over the Cardinal Points are, as it were, carrying 
on a lively conversation accross the skies' : 

fad-°te<H w fciw srRcrr <>d i' ^rf^rr: t nrf^TT'T i 

— farraT^ftt, 4.30. 

(iiij Flights of Geese in lines or V-formation have served as excellent 
similes. Thus arrows feathered with the brown wing-quills of Eagles 
resemble Grey Lags on the wing: 

5 Wg* <slT °H <M^t im: 'NufTfrdl — T.m. 6.137.7. 

Warriors (dressed in light grey) marching in single file to battle 
likened to a flight of the Bar-heads : 



greT HMd'Hl'JI I ^T^rfW^— WW, 6.69.36. 
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A necklace of large white pearls with a deep blue sapphire in the 
centre, lying on the breast in a V-shape: 

^feRT i^PTT^T szftfirr <?T?!Tf[i4^|| — 3j | fc%<.T T, 5.6. 

Comparing Geese, returning in autumn to a hazardous life in their 
old haunts, with ascetics, half-way through their spiritual evolution and, 
therefore, beset with difficulties, the following verse strikes a sympathetic 
but melancholy note as the dear birds would now often have to face 
heartless bow-men or the secretly laid trap-nets of prowling fowlers : 

|pfff'RtS9r4 <rd <!'zrf3T II — f^T JTPJT, 5.10-9. 

All. arts and sciences, acquired, in her previous births, return to 
Parvati like Geese descending in quick succession on the old familiar 
sands of the Ganges: 

err i^JTraT: srafa t^t qfWTsr Hrbfaj i ^rwrer: i 
fmh^ii*n^i<t>M sr^fr*: srrePTsFJTf^srr: ii — 1.30. 

(iv) Kalidasa compares the clear ( supposed to be of a dark colour 
according to poetic convention) and the slightly turbid (poetically white) 
waters of the Jamna and the Ganges at their confluence with lines of 
the Bar-head and Swans swimming as it were side by side: 

— VFhl, 13.55. 

Again, neck-laces of large ffq- 2 gems (the cat's eye variety of beryl) 
resting on the breasts of the tipsy ladies of the harem of Ravana have 
been compared with a row of ^rrcrsr Geese : 

arram ^ t^rf: &t ifaw. — < iHi^ « r, 5.9.49. 

It is suggested that the original basis of comparison for the dignified 
gait of a shapely young lady of noble birth was the gentle gliding move- 
ment of the beautiful Mute Swan, the *nft»T TR^r of sr^rft carrying its 
long neck in a graceful curve on the water, but with the shifting of the 
centre of Indo-Aryan culture from the Punjab to the jts^ the Geese 
replaced the Swan in this as in other respects. The quotation from the 
< 1 q!il ? iven below would seem to support the idea. The Grey Lag, being 
a larger and heavier bird than the slimmer and more beautiful Bar-head, 



Black Ibis. 

2. fftf is £r5TW8TW in ferSTTTrmT 3.45. It is defined as a gem resembling the 
eye of a cat or civat and having a moveable white line in it. 
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has naturally a less graceful gait on land than the latter, and the 
expressions *<^«'iir*Hl and TOiwn should properly describe the rather 
heavy though dignified step of the " *flun»lK*KM<» " or "s n>n»lKK<H<H>H l " 
type of beauty cast in an ampler mould : 

wfcmfwirNY^Tft f*raff *uh fa 4>i<*jj i -jftpftftr?, 1 1.20.2 

— f+<ldM'fN, 10.60. 
—Ibid. 8.29. 

Comparisons with the Tm^f (Bar-head on the ground or Swan on the 
water) on the other hand suggest a slim and elegant figure of 
the '«n<nai^!fir — type of womanhood. In the first quotation below 
Kalidasa compares the graceful movement of the young f§*Rrr at the 
f^RT, from one royal suitor to another, with a Swan's on the water and 
in the second her heavier gait, when she had grown into a stately looking 
queen with that of a Grey Lag : 

SPflroifafe 3Tf%W q^TFcR HMtKM^ilH I TS. 6.26. 

*vwwitT5rnj snfw ^rfEfk *KT?rcr *rpt i ibid. 8.29. 

Finally, Swans and Geese had an important place in the arts of 
ancient India, for we find the Goose motif in the printing industry, wood- 
carving, and metal work. Their soft feathers were used to stuff quilts 
and cushions for the rich, and their quills for making royal umbrellas or 
canopies for thrones. 



C. DUCKS 

Ducks, as a rule, are smaller and much more aquatic than the 
Geese, and with legs placed less forward they cannot walk as well. 
Altogether about thirty different species of Duck including four members 
of the Subfamily, Merginae (characterised by a tapering, narrow and 
sub-cylindrical bill quite unlike the broad, flat bill of the Ducks proper) 

K Cf. <^aj+<H +<H^*HtH'J|*l — |To ?fo 5.67. 

Effort ^IMlHKfifacr: I 

* * * * 

* * * * 

f£«F«SI«W *W *Hffa«r«HI!fH*l II qfad'frrHd* , p. 52. 
§*r^PT*fr TRTf — SW^Z 50 3|<!U||tH irro, *j. 19.9. 

3^ xm: mw^ 1 i?iTOf%Tr>g — srfa 30, 245, 1-2. 

Swan-shaped receptacle of gold in ^W^fot, 6.72. 
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occur in India but of these only eight are permanent residents and the 
others are with us for a period of about six months — Sept.-Oct. to April. 
Of these latter again some seven or eight species are rare and a few are 
only casual visitors or are found in the extreme Eastern part of Assam. Some 
species confine themselves exclusively to tanks and lakes while others 
prefer rivers and lakes. A rough list of these two groups is appended at 
the end of this section which would help in forming some idea of the sort 
of birds that are referred to when the stock phrase jwiw'ii'"!'! & used 
to describe Lake or River scenery. Some Ducks possess a multi- 
coloured bright wing-patch, called a 'speculum' which may be rendered 
as TW-siftfr in Sanskrit. Ducks as a group go by sjsp or (Pah ^wT p) 
but quite a number of them have also specific names in Sanskrit and 
these are considered below. 

(1) The Comb-Duck, Nukhta, or 'the Black-backed Goose' of Jerdon, 
is 30 inches long and as large as the Bar-head Goose. It is black above 
and white below with a white head and neck spotted with black but the 
most characteristic feature of this Duck is a black, fleshy knob on the 
base of the bill of the male which becomes greatly swollen during the 
breeding season and "shrinks up almost to nothing" in winter. 
This Duck is met within family parties of four to ten birds but flocks of 
25 or 30 are also seen. They are strong and rapid fliers, walk and dive 
well and freely perch on the thicker branches of trees. Their voice is 
like that of the Goose and when an intruder approaches the nest they 
utter loud trumpet calls. It occurs in the Punjab but is at present of 
rare occurrence west of the Sutlej and is found throughout the rest of 
India except the North and West Sind. 

The Hindi name for it is Htt, i.e. 'having the nose cut off' in refer- 
ence to the great reduction in size of the comb or knob during the non- 
breeding season, and the name is just a translation of -imif^i, the first 
name in the synonymy— "^TTf^n 5 gfW— iOT#f, Here the second 
name, <tfmr, clearly implies the fuller phase of the comb during the 
breeding season (cf. «MM4>$tf and for a young and full-grown bull 

respectively). The breeding period lasts from June to September and it 
is therefore perfectly correct of poet srfwfa to mention the bird by the 
name of^feT in his description of a mid-day scene at the height of the 
summer season: 

— HM dl m srw, 9.7. 

TOT calls it <\^<i \ and MM'4W \ leaves no doubt whatever about the name 
and its owner: 



»rfefrr v^M^^n 5PTT H^H<sftfa II 
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srfa. Wsf, explaining the Prakrit "ifor?, gives a cryptic and apparently 
nonsensical definition : — 

i.e., a particular bird with a body measuring only two fingures. The 
srairnrat ^ffar also repeats the above. Evidently an earlier and fuller 
statement regarding the nature of the bird's bill has been inexpertly 
condensed by a person who did not know the bird, and the mutilated 
version has been thoughtlessly repeated by later lexicographers. Now if 
we bend our middle finger and place its tip on the back of the fore- 
finger we have quite an accurate shape of the bill of this Duck — the 
curved middle-finger representing the swollen knob. This is the idea 
behind the absurd descrption 5TM*nui«i(I<A". 

has a pair of surgical forceps, named H^l^y *RT, shaped after the 
bird's bill and consisting of an upper jaw the fore-end of which rests 
flat upon the straight lower jaw, forming the gripping part of the instru- 
ment, while the remaining part of the upper jaw turns up and comes 
down in a loop (like the shape of the bent middlefinger) near the pin 
holding the two together. Such a pair of forceps was very useful in 
extracting or pulling out arrowheads and other missiles from the body 
of a warrior which were flat or thin at the lower but thicker at the 
upper and exposed end. The loop of the forceps would accommodate 
the thicker part and the tip would grip fast the thinner part and help 
pulling it out. 

2. The White-winged Wood Duck (32") has a spotted white head 
and neck, a white wing-patch and a bluish-grey speculum. It is known 
as (fr. far shining), a purely Sanskrit name, in Assam. The eyes of 
old birds are blood-red and the name t+jita^i 1 corresponding to TrP^t 
for a kind ofp in ^HnmNMl should belong to it. The Geese have brown 
or dark brown eyes and no Ducks have such blood-red eyes except the 
Goosander which, however, is not looked upon as a p- as it does not 
possess the typical flat bill of one and is entirely carnivorous. It therefore 
goes by the name of nfri^ wrv^r (see Nos. 24-25 below). The White- 
winged Wood Duck, comparable in size to a Goose, is therefore <.tai<siei« 
or %<iiH . 

3. The Pink-headed Duck (23") is resident throughout North 
India and is known as <hmRk in Hindi corresponding to <.w*il<w mentioned 
by tot in the list of water-birds. It shares this name with some of the 
Pochards as varieties of sprp- while the Indian Sarus also claims the term 
as a descriptive epithet to distinguish it from other Cranes (*rmr). 



t. If the name is in contra-distinction to irf^Fm for the White-eyed Pochii.-d, it 
may well be for the Pochard or Red-crested Pochard both having reddish-brown or reddish- 
yellow eyes and belonging to the same genus. The Cotton Teal also has crimson-red eyes 
but it is too small a bird in comparison with others. 
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4. The Cotton Teal (13") is the smallest Indian Duck which 
nests in hollows or holes in trees near water. It is »m*T or 'TC'rtf 
in Hindi, the same as Sansk. *PTW for a kind of Duck in M. Williams. 
These names are clearly after the bird's voice. M. Williams gives also 
for a kind of Goose (i.e., in the wider sense) and the name, 
derived from ^ 'a little bit', clearly implies a little or tiny Duck (cf. 
*m ^ for the Red Turtle Dove, the smallest of all Doves— Art. 53) . The 
brown upper parts in the male are glossed with metallic green or purple 
and the names wt&r of the JtfTftf 3tt^( 534) and ^ft?r of ?5*fPT on *r*ra r<t*i«, 
277 would again seem to point to it. m means 'green grass' and is also 
indicative of the minute size of a thing, and ffcr is the 'green colour', 
and both the names are fully descriptive of this tiny 'goslet'. The Cotton 
Teal, the commonest of Indian Ducks, frequenting even ponds and 
ditches, is thus the tnU+-,+i«j+-, c[W-, or ^fcr-^H. 

5 & 6. The Whistling Teal occurs in two forms, the Lesser ( 17") and the 
Large (20"). The former is resident throughout India and the latter 
chiefly in Bengal and sparsely in North India. Both frequent swamps, 
lakes and tanks, ard being good walkers, graze on the land as well. 
They are very tame and confiding birds and can be easily domesticated. 
The Common Whistling Teal, plentiful all over, is known as fx*f$ in 
Hindi and as wm, SK?r, snrfir, and ^tri% in Bengal and Assam. All these 
names are local variants from Sansk. snrfa or srrn-fr but most Sanskrit 
lexicons have confused the last two names (5rcr%, srTF=rr) with wafr or xmO 
which are specific for the Skimmer, on the strength of the rule, "<<™*) ^rW' 
though the two are quite different. The following verse from <- with 

alternative readings of wuft and Jtrrfw in the second line has been consi- 
dered in Art. 70 : 

sp^re t^ h »ft facTTf? wrrf?r^T^f^rf|cn"PT —4.9. 

and as the tank in question is said to be covered with lotuses and the 
water-weed wm, the probability is in favour of vi<.iRi as the correct read- 
ing, for the Whistling Teal would readily take to such a tank but not the 
Skimmer. The Large whistling Teal bears a good deal of resemblance to 
the Lesser and naturally shares the name snifa with it. Brown above and 
chestnut below, they are the 3^TT (cTTU red) of «.s«fi«i (ibid.), ♦dUtmi i*rr 
(jR:fef mineral red-arsenic) of TfTfW srnrer, <s^ (srew reddish) of the Fifth 
Pillar Edict of Asoka, and rfygn (*W and therefore the same as 
5t«rpTT) of 5«id < srRPfT, verse 2107. 

7& 8. The She!drake(24") and the Ruddy Sheldrake or the Brahminy 
Duck (26") are closely related and though they have been separated 
under two different genera by S. Baker in F B. I., other authorities keep 
them together as sub-species of a common genus. The Indians too have 
regarded them as closely allied birds. The two are respectively known as 
'Safed Surkhab' and 'Surkhab' in Persian or Hindustani, and and 
*Tf or =*WF in Sanskrit. The names ^F, ^ft^, and ^sn^ are after the bird's 
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'a-oung' call resembling the sound of a badly greased wheel mounted on 
a wooden axle (^ =TFfr sti«4lbt-M ; cf. TTr^^rrgJR 'calling like a wheel' used 
for the bird in ffr*prr, 2. 95. 14; sec also ^ in M. Williams) . The Ruddy 
Sheldrake 1 has much of rich orange-brown in its plumage while the 
Sheldrake has a black head and neck and much white on the lower parts 
with a chestnut band accross the breast. Resembling as it does the former 
it has very appropriately been termed ?W (q#W W 1 '-)- is also 

the See-see Partridge resembling the (Art. 55-C) . 

The noblest of associations surround the M *=)!+ and practically date 
back to the beginnings of Indian civilization. The attachment of a pair to 
each other, their constant company during the day, conversational contact 
maintained by both at night as they graze or feed apart on land or water, 
and their re-union at sun-rise have invested them in popular imagination 
with the halo of the highest conjugal virtues. No wonder, they are sacred 
birds not only with the Hindus of India but also the Mongolians and the 
Kalmucks. They are equally sacred to the Chinese through Mongolian or 
Indian influences. All through Indian history they have afforded a rich 
theme to the poets, and a high compliment is paid to them in the Rgveda 
where they are regarded like the inseparable Asvins : 

ffi^ srfawTWT— 2.39.3. 

and in the Sukta dealing with the marriage of ^rf and the Atharva- 
veda holds them up as the ideal of conjugal love and fidelity: 

^ifVrf *FP? ?mt 2 — 14.2.64. 

The habit of a pair of these birds of calling to each other at night has 
been recognised in S%rr where one is named for the deity presiding 
over the Echoes: 

Srfrsre^Tt ^t>=ll+: — 24.32. 

The fidelity of a pair to each other, the rich orange-brown of their 
plumage, and their habit of keeping together during the day fully justify 
their selection for god who is the chief upholder of the moral law, 
wears a golden mantle, and is the lord of the celestial light of day : — 

wmm ^=H+IH— VS, 24.22. 
Sanskrit literature is, of course, full of warm and tender references to them 
and just a few examples should suffice: 

1. The simile of birds for full, round breasts is appropriate only where 
the latter are closely draped in saffron or orange, and, if exposed, have received a fragrant 
wash of saffron or the like; cf. f %H 1 W H tf l g ^fk— fwff . 9.23; Z*iw%: $'$*KMHlY<: 
aHijfa)^ WHWrllPi — tid/l^K, 6.4. 

2. Tin- 'red Geese' a pair of which is given to a newly married couple in China may 
well be these birds though the Snow Goose of the Arctic region is commonly known as the 
Red Goose — See Ency. of Religion and Ethics > 1.518. 
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Herself undergoing severe penance in ice-cold water to secure union 
with her beloved Siva, Parvati pities quite naturally the ^PTP* couple 
separated for the night: 

- |HKW , 5.26 

The poetic conventions regarding the painful separation of the 
couples and the closing of the lotus flowers at night have been utilized 
with considerable effect in the following verse : 

f4M Ml $ <H ^ I * f*l *H *3 H I ^f"id 

4> - iwifc<* T ftf^di^ H^nftNT^r ^ fro 1% i 

5fl%^ fonpnf*nf*Rr: WHWOH*^"- 

— Jf^T^, 5-73 
See also ^faPttW ^T^T, 9.1 1 
People living in the TH^F country, somewhere in or beyond the Hima- 
layas, are truly happy since they are free from marital jealousy: 

— Hc^<|U| , 113.76 
The desolate condition of Sita in the garden of Ravana: 

— WWm, 5.16.30 

All Swans, Geese and Ducks pair for life but as the Geese are see n moving 
in flocks as against the ^*n% always seen in pairs, the mtf*13OT indirectly 
attributes promiscuity to the Grey Lags in a conversation between a ^r- 
#fr and a The former, seeing a number of pretty women sporting 

amorously with a prince on a hill overlooking a lake, praises the good 
luck of the women and the latter criticising their behaviour as unworthy 
of good women makes the following reply: 

! Tfafrft TO H»«I*JH ^ I 

qwf^rr fwt irwm^ Kfarro ll —62.18 

The ^sm*, it will be seen, occupies a status of its own in Hindu cul- 
ture and this explains why it is particularly named in scenic descri ptions 
of river and lake or in the protective clauses of all works on OTW. It is 
quite useless as a table bird, nevertheless sportsmen abuse and defame it 
for its alertness and the timely warning of approaching danger it gives to 
its cousins. There is not a single eye-witness or other authentic evidence, 
e.g., examination of stomach contents, in support of the vile charge made 
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against it that it feeds on dead human bodies. If there were any truth In 
the allegation the observant Indians would not have missed the fact. On 
the contrary there is evidence that it is mainly a vegetable feeder and does 
not eat fruit or flesh. The of the named after it, No. 434, makes 

the following reply to a Crow who envied the former's golden plumage: 

?r aprort srftr 4HiPh ' ! to f^rt nfer ^^t% i 

What, however, seems probable is that, the bird being held sacred in India, 
some shrewed Brahman assistant of a sporting Sahib of the old John Com- 
pany told his boss a deliberate lie to protect the bird and the lie is still 
persisting. 

9. The Mallard or Wild Duck (24") breeds in the Himalayas as else- 
where in Europe and Asia, . is resident in Kashmir, and descends to the 
plains of North India from the Punjab to Assam and South to Rajasthan 
and through Madhya Pradesh to Bombay. It prefers large open sheets of 
water but does not disdain small rivulets, ponds and even ditches. The 
drake is greyish-white with the head and upper neck glossy emerald-green 
separated by a white collar from the chestnut breast. It possesses a beauti- 
ful violet-purple speculum bordered both above and below with black 
and white bands. The four central tail feathers are black glossed blue- 
green and curled up backwards. It is a most handsome Duck and "one 
of the greatest dandies of the bird-world". It is known in Hindi as i1»iRt<. 

andfiwifT (fr. 5fopriW or fft-nfcrar) after the drake's bright green 
head and neck. TWM mentions as a water-bird in ch. 13, 

p. 198 and the name clearly refers to the Mallard. 

The name ■friW'T , in a wider sense, serves as a common base with 
appropriate epithets to denote quite a number of water-birds including 
the Mallard (Art. 58). The Mallard with a yellow bill is the qtag** *frrc°^; 
see Mlclj,"^ in Apte and ^i^r^rfir 1 . As the most beautiful Duck it is the 
(Goose-like or beautiful) and n=-*Md (charming Duck or water- 

bird) of tM-d(t: 

•gsq- ^ar: +1 W=C c 5Rt ^T 3 ^ 
WiV44 in the following example is the Mallard as an ornamental bird on 
a garden- tank: 



1 . The synonymy— " t4 <■ j, M~ldd,u<S: " with an alternative reading of '-fields 
for Mid 3"* in has been misunderstood by the commentators in the tiKi^-qP-sui 

and HnV'ti'M editions (Bombay) and as Mldd,"* is a kind of Duck or *K"sq the 
first two names, which really belong to the Weaver Bird, have been incorrectly appropriated 
to the <t.K"S«l . M. Williams also renders all the three incorrectly but as 'Sylvia sutoria', 
the Tailor Bird, though his rendering of qfaiJ<J5 as the Weaver Bird (Loxia philippensis) 
is correct. The entire synonymy with the correct reading of MldW refers exclusively to 
the Weaver Bird— Art. 22. 
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— fa^#?friT, 2.23. 

The period of courtship in the Mallard is a prolonged one and it pairs 
very early in the year. During courtship a female may be frequently seen 
at a considerable height pursued by one or more drakes and performing 
many coy evolutions, flying in circles with extreme rapidity and keeping 
up the chase for a considerable time (see Birds of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Naturalists' Library, Ornithology, Vol. XIV, Part IV, Natatores, under 
'Common Wild Duck, the Mallard') . The ancients had certainly observed 
the behaviour of the bird at its breeding haunts on the lakes in Kashmir 
and the Himalayas and they very appropriately named it ^ i fa* «tii w=< 
('the amorous Duck'— iil^+^H and M. Will.; cf. also wnft as an epithet 
for the Ruddy Sheldrake, the Indian Sarus and the House Sparrow). 
The drakes of a few other species also have characteristic ways of court- 
ing the female but they do not breed within Indian limits. The playful 
circling flight and gaggling high up in the air of the Geese, Mallards, 
Ruddy Sheldrakes, etc., is called ^rt^tT : — 

— 3rfw. <N< under '3TT3£' 

10. The Spot-bill or Grey Duck (24") may be readily distinguished 
by the orange-yellow of the terminal third of its bill and two red spots, 
one on each side of the forehead, at the base of the bill. It is JTT^r in Hindi, 
srwft (prob. a phonetic error for ciwsil far fr. ^T-Jipr, saffron, and *rer 
face, in reference to the partly orange-yellow bill and the red spots ) in 
Assam, and g^: (fr. f|^M vermillion?) in Sind. The Hindi name points 
to Sansk. mvt for a Duck so that both the Cotton Teal and this Duck 
share it, while the name (cf. h^W ) though lost to the lexicons 
has been preserved by the people of Assam. It is one of the resident and 
common Duck of India. 

11. The Gadwall (20") is a brown Duck of medium size. "In India 
the Gadwall is perhaps the most numerous of our non-diving Ducks, occurr- 
ing in immense flocks from Sind to Assam...." (S. Baker). It is known in 
Hindi as fcr which is the same as (Prakrits for dirty) Sansk. »rf?PT for 
a kind offs in f^t ST^mrc. The Pi>w<c-tn.< also hasiri%T for a which, 
however, is a little incorrect as no other lexicon supports it. The Gadwall, 
being of a dark colour (irfawr), i s th dttVHijti proper. 

12. The Wigeon(19") is a Duck of shallow swamps and marshes 
and "loves feeding in a few inches of water or in water where the weeds 
come close to the top" and they also graze on young crops, and instead 
of resting during the day like other Ducks it continues to feed "in jheels 
throughout the day near the edges where they remain among reeds and 
vegetation" (S. Baker). This Duck is known as (wm in Hindi, fr. Sansk. 
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fipmnr 1 (fond of eating) which however is not found in any Sanskrit 
lexicon as a bird-name, but there is reason to believe that fjwi*M |pr must 
have been its Sanskrit name, for it is so very apt. 

13. The Common Teal (15") is easily identified from the male's 
painted face and chestnut-red head and upper neck. A broad . shining 
green band runs through the eye and is bordered both above and below 
by a white edging. It is this colour pattern on the face contrasting with 
the surrounding chestnut which accounts for its Sanskrit name of Ttftpft 
defined as w%rr %m fsrra; — ; cf. *ft%r, K)%T for a form of incom- 
plete rainbow ; Ttfffw, a woman with face red coloured with pigments. 
Its name <A\[$m %rf in Hindi corresponds to 5u%fT of the lexicon, while 

as a water-bird in ch.13, is this beautiful Duck. 

Hindi tott> for Ducks like this and the Blue-winged Teal with a 
conspicuous white eye-brow against a pink-brown head is probably 
derived from Sansk. Tsmjft for 'face-decoration with various scented 
pigments'. 

14. The principal feature of the graceful Pintail Duck (22") are 
its long, pointed pin-like central tail feathers which project at an angle 
well beyond the tail. It is known as #ftt (srfra) in Hindi; srer* (im^, 
same as?Tf below) in Bengali; andfe^g (^jsg) in Cutch. Its proper 
Sanskrit name isw^.fjs which occurs wither (a needle?) in t^pRft in a 
mixed list of names for p-. The occurrence of this Duck on the Himalayan 
lakes is mentioned in the ftra^m ; — 

JjftfsRT ^Ml+I3: ^FT^fl^f/^:— 2.22.59. 
"For the table they (Pintails) are among the best of all the Duck" and 
they were certainly eatenin India. The medical treatise, «TR5T^TW, prohibits 
the STfJp to a patient suffering from piles in the chapter, areffsferrc. 

15. The Garganey or Blue-winged Teal is a brown and black Duck 
streaked white in parts, with blue and grey on the wings and abroad white 
supercilium. It is common all over India from September onwards and 
visits large swamps, village tanks and even ponds. Being a nightfeeder it 
rests by day and causes a good deal of damage to winter rice and wheat 
crops. One of the peculiarities of its flight noticed by Stuart Baker is that 
like the White-eyed Pochard, the Scaup and the Goosander it rises 
obliquely from the water. 

The t^twt describes p *rrf% as a sre p or Duck, and the descriptive 
epithet STfa in the name ( "fwpf *rrrV' — 3TTT, going or moving side-ways) 
would seem to refer to its oblique flight. The word has perhaps some such 
significance in the following passage : 

*rr#r f m: tsft fc=rr Tcrte; "Rrfir 

1. This name is on a par with ^^'^ (constantly eating) for a horse who, not being 
a ruminant, need not stop like cattle to chew the cud. 
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Sayana explains the above as follows : 
^tfef 

In a ?nf% or oblique flight the bird's wings must assume a different attitude 
from that in a straight and forward flight. Now the question is which of 
the above four birds is the HTf^^r. The Scaup is a very rare visitor to 
India and must be left out of account. The Goosander, being entirely 
carnivorous and having a thin, toothed and pointed bill designed for 
catching fish, is not regarded as a |tf but a special kind of *i (See 
Nos. 24-25 below). *ft, 5.13 almost certainly includes it with birds like the 
Cormorant and Darter in the comprehensive expression — "fan^ldiH 
HcWKM" — 'all birds that catch fish by diving'. That leaves us with the 
White-eyed Pochard and the Garganey. The former is the wfcpPTCT ftf, which 
is a very old name since it occurs as an alternative reading, though 
incorrect, for ^(?<h+i®t in sr*u, f^rwt, itself, and other lexicons. What is 
more, tsiwf does not identify i?raTf%: with it. Further, the Pochard "gets 
off (the water) badly, fluttering about and rising very obliquely" but the 
Garganey "rises quicker off the water, getting up obliquely" and is 
really a fast flier. This last, therefore, seems to answer best the description 
of a fastflTfa flight given by Sayana. The only mention of the ijtl*tlR: is 
to be found in the tfrnfrr ffftpJT : 

snfeq- feraif*: — 5.5.20. 

where 3rfefa is the Sky-goddess and the Garganey or the Blue winged 
Teal having a fast flight and some blue on the wings would seem to have 
commended itself to the author of the Samhita as a bird having some 
esoteric connection with the sky. 

16. The Shoveller (20") is a beautiful Duck, the male having a 
shining dark-green head and neck. It occurs singly or in small parties on 
dirty ditches, village ponds and weedy jheels. The peculiarly spatulate or 
shovel-like bill, very much broader towards the tip than at the base, is 
specific. It is known as ^fipn^r in Hindi and wra^r in Sanskrit from its 
habit of frequenting ditches and pools (m?t): — 

— *1M<ti1$VI, 1.5. 

The reference to ^V^u^T has misled the annotator to translate wra^f as a 
Swan but the poet certainly knew better than to place the nobler Swan 
or Goose in a ditch or moat. He knew not only the habits of the Shoveller 
but also the fact that, being one of our winter visitors, it came accross the 
Himalayas and therefore through the traditional ^rr. and would return 
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home the same way. It is this memory of the familiar passage 
which the poet has attributed to the bird and made it think of the arrow 
of Parashuram to cut a hole through the high city-wall. 

Newton describes in his Dictionary of Birds the peculiar habit of 
the Shoveller, a surface-feeder, "as swinging round in circles with its bill in 
the water above the spot where Pochards are diving and feeding beneath, 
and sifting out the substances that float up when disturbed by the 
operation of the diving Ducks." This peculiar habit and the shape of its 
bill would justify the Sanskrit name of *mvz churning) for 'a kind 

of bird' as specific for it: 

— ^fT, sonfe, 4. 68 & iil^+'rHdH 

<J3TTfr also means 'a ladle or spoon' so that the Duck answers to the name 
in both senses, the 'churning rod' typifies its feeding habit and the 'spoon' 
its bill broad at the tip. Even at other times it feeds by moving its bill in 
the water from side to side like the Spoon-bill Stork to which also the name 
would apply, and the two would be ^tr> $pr and respectively 
(see Art. 81) . The Bengali name w# (wn a spade; qcnwt in F.B.I seems 
to be an error) for the Duck is the same as g-srrcr. 

17. The Marbled Teal (18.5") is a resident Duck wherever found 
but is most common in Sind and less so in the Punjab, Gujarat, and Uttar 
Pradesh. It seldom shows itself in open water and keeps to and feeds in 
reeds, swampy vegetation, lily-beds, etc. It is known in Sind as 3? and 
is obviously the srfa^t defined by wat as a bird of the lily-beds: "^m, 
jqv-nlW ". : ?wrf? Ml^ifn, Pt. 2 gives this name but M. Williams has 
perhaps omitted it as a corrupt reading. The name is from fsr-2, to live in 
an undisturbed or secret place (M.W.) . 

18 & 19. The Nyrocinae subfamily of Ducks, which includes the 
Pochards, consists of diving Ducks many of which feed on deep-water 
plants, roots.etc. and are often known as frn: (divers) in Hindi. Sansk. qfr"H> i 
( fr. JT3r-*re3T to dive or sink under water) , perhaps rendered incorrectly as 
the 'female Sarus' (which never dives) by M. Williams, should be a 
common name for these diving Ducks just as WW, from the same root, de- 
notes the Darter; cf. also the phrase "frrti^rarsr *<<^k " in m, 5.13 referring 
to birds like the Cormorants, Darter, Goosanders, etc. all of which dive 
for their fish-food. These Ducks as a class are also the ^<fr"j|<j (lily-root 
eaters) of +c>K+H)i. 

The Red -crested Pochard with a red bill (21") is hm-h'N (ttRT^?) and 
tfifiRK or trjferr (twwW, wt^t) while the Pochard or Dun-bird with a 
blackish bill ( 18") is simply <hmRk in Hindi and both would therefore 
share the name of ^fOThfo with the Pink-headed Duck in Sanskrit with 
probably W^«r as an additional epithet for the former, the Red-crested 
Pochard. The Dun-bird may also be T^PT^T. 
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20 & 21. The White-eyed Pochard (16") and the Eastern White Eye 
(18") are closely allied forms and are the Tfepprer & (white-eyed) 
of literature: 

— JTT^iTm, 9.14; *MUI*Hf%, 1-31. 

It is one of the water-birds in ^rsiff. The call-note of this Pochard is a 
"koor-ker-ker", uttered both when feeding in a lake and when rising 
from the water. This agrees very well with the description of the bird as 
H^r. The alternative reading of Tfer^PW (the Mute Swan) is incorrect as 
the epithet is inapplicable to it, for it is a silent bird and utters its soft 
low call chiefly when pairing (Sanders). Moreover the Swan on the 
Pampa lake placed in the extreme south of India in strwr^rfor is an 
impossibility. t)lwl+isr is, therefore, the correct reading and it means the 
White-eyed Pochard. The last paragraph of the third W of ^^^^l^ui 
also places the »rf^m?f on the Pampa lake. 

22. The Tufted Pochard (17") has a black head and wears a long 
pendant occipital crest glossed with purple. It goes by the name 
of in Nepal and sp^fw ftf (fr. STTfTW) in Assam. Triw (v.l. TRW, one 
wearing a wreath) is a kind of bird in Tfcfr and evidently refers to this 
Duck. 1 

The Assamese name clearly refers to the bird's long crest resembling 
a Brahman's fw or top-knot which is often allowed to hang behind the 
head, qn^ i m has w^rjsr as a water-bird in ^rra^'. The fwr of a 
Brahman is also known as sr^rptt ("sirpt ftrwrw" — ^1*4^1^1) and sage 
Narada, famous for his ftraT is also ir^pT. The w^rpf of MW+l^i is therefore 
no other than the Tufted Pochard which is found from Sind to Assam. 

23. The Smew and the Goosanders are members of the subfamily 
Merginae consisting of fish-eating Ducks of great diving powers. Their 
legs are placed far back on the body which makes it very difficult for 
them to walk. The bill is armed with hard tooth-like serrations which 
enable the birds to catch and hold fish under water. The male Smew 
(17") is a beautiful black and white bird with a black patch on either 
side of the white head and face and the underparts pure white. It 
often goes under the name of the White Nun in England. It is very 
common in Sind and fairly so in North India. In Sind it is called ^TMr (a 
basket) and f^vft (Skt. PrapfT a receptacle) in the Uttar Pradesh. 
Both the names are analogous to Skt. ^vrw for 'a basket' and point to 



1 . *ur?HI for a kind of bird in M. Williams would seem to be a mistake as the term 
means an open semi-circular loop with a horizontal bar at the base serving as a perch for a 
pet bird tied to it with a ring (on the bird's leg) and chain — "qff5PT?# ? HlfaW — ftw 
and ^H^j!. TfSTROTT means 'a thing i.e. a cage that holds a bird'. 
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*k»«« being the bird's Sanskrit name. Its thin and dark slaty-coloured 
bill accounts for the name (crow-billed) in TOP where the name 

has been correctly rendered as ^ci+iW'f by ^=Ktf, j>mn< i <n^ being the Coot. 
The Smew is thus the 9%<T- or +i*^i+-tiK«^, It may be noted that the 
members of this group are not regarded as varieties of %m or Duck, 
probably because they are fish eaters. 

24&25. The Goosander and the Eastern Goosander (25" & 22" 
respectively) are allied birds. The first is a winter visitor from 
Northern Europe and Asia, to Sind and the second breeds in the 
Himalayas and visits North India in winter. Both are black above 
and white below, the white underparts being suffused with a 
beautiful rosy-salmon colour. The bill and legs are red in both, and 
from the colour of the bill they are the ( ^k^ ) of tof ; cf. 

^"WKt for the Sarus with red eyes. Both arc voracious fish-eaters: "The 
gorging ended, the birds sit on some sand-bank so full that when 
disturbed they have to disgorge before moving" (S. Baker), and they 
probably owe their name frw or +k^=i to this habit of gorging them- 
selves to the neck and thus resembling, so to say, a t?ft *pvm or fish- 
basket. 

The word w means +i«<( or a sort of Duck, and the sun according 
to mi^+hsm and M. Williams. Evidently it is meant as a descriptive epithet 
or adnoun for stow as a particular bird, viz., the Goosander. This is 
supported by a striking simile in the Ramayana where the clear blue sky 
is pictured as a large placid lake looking beautiful with lilies and birds 
dotted here and there. The moon (presumably less than full and there- 
fore above the horizon at surprise or sun-set, and not very bright either) 
is a white lily, the sun, a Goosander, the constellations of Aquila and 
Cancer, the Bar-head Geese, the star Arcturus, a Swan, the Gemini 
constellation, a whale; the Mars, an alligator; the mythological Airavata 
elephant, a large island; and stray clouds, the Saivala weed in the 
heavenly lake : — 

fcTRT^OF^n^rr *nmi I gtfH II — 5.57.2-4. 

The +IW of this picture can only be the Goosander with white under- 
parts suffused with pink, red bill and red legs, described elsewhere as the 
'golden' No other member of the +iw group would be appropriate. 

We thus have two names for the Goosanders, ^13^+- and TTfr- <M w^ . 1 

Similarly epithet TOT for a TOW in ft^srarrar refers to these birds after 
their quick movements on water when fishing or sporting as described 

1 . The Goosanders can be «r*RT +1 <»44 in a different sense as well if the term T*RT 
is derived from root ST?T to chew with the jaws or teeth as the bills of these birds 
are particularly well armed with toothed serrations to enable them to catch fish. The 
name would then mean the 'gorging or glutton Duck' but the quotation from the Ramayana 
seems to negative this suggestion. 
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by S. Baker: "They seem to be equally at home in the deep slowly-moving 
pools or in the Wildest torrents and it is a most beautiful sight to see a 
party of these birds playing in either kind of water." They fish forming 
a wide semi-ring and although "the birds dash hither and thither, both 
on and under water, with almost incredible speed, the formation is never 
broken...". Exactly such a scene is described as 'a beautiful dance' of a 
party of 'golden *\<»44 birds' upon a certain river : 

.— «fcrf Vld l *d<4<H«T , 84; floUHMI, Pt. 10. 

■M^rinm-fl refers to their vermilion bill and feet . 

Finally, the following two lists of Ducks showing their preference for(i) 
tanks and lakes, or (ii) rivers and lakes should help a student of Sanskrit 
literature in forming a rough idea of the sort of birds a poet has in mind 
when using the phrase, p+i to describe a lake, tank or river. It 
must, however, be .remembered that in this phrase includes the Geese 
and Ducks, and WTV^, the Mallard, the Smew, the Goosander and the 
Coot. 
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GREBES 

Grebes constitute a group of water-birds easily distinguished from 
others by their being practically tailless and the peculiar structure of 
their feet, which are placed far behind and have toes furnished with 
broad lobes and flat blunt nails. 

1. The Little Grebe or Dab-chick is common on tanks and reedy margins 
of slower rivers. It is a small bird about 9 inches long, and feeds on 
insects, vegetable matter and small fish for which last it is an expert 
diver. It is mentioned in =l^<M as (4|u|'d<r in Rajasthan correspond- 
ing to Hindi q^ftrft or w o «i)) as a bird of omen in ch. 4, 21. It has a 
curious tittering note, a shrill rippling whinny audible for some distance, 
and its alarm note is a sharp 'tui, tui'. As the bird is common on all 
way-side tanks and even ponds of some size its inclusion in the list of 
birds of augury is easily understood. It is mentioned twice in the 
Ramayana both as a river and tank bird : 

'PIT'S: m <h{h4=>^^^^€: l 2 

Poet vprefa's appreciation of the soft notes is to be seen in the following 
verse : 

Scribes who knew merely as a kind of reed or cane and could not 
therefore make sense of the words "^w^OTpr" introduced their own 
emendations like "^?rH?nPr" or "M^^dlfH" for them, forgetting for the 
moment that the poet would not refer twice to vegetation on the river 
bank in the same verse. On the other hand the dense reedy growth is 
indeed the place for the 4=-4<H birds who actually derive their name from 
the reeds they live in. 



1. 111.61.16. 

2. IV.13.8. 

3. 2.23. 
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2. The Black-necked Grebe is a larger bird, about 12 inches long, 
found in India as a winter visitor. The place nearest to India where 
it breeds is Baluchistan. In the breeding plumage the birds have a line 
of long, silky, hair like feathers of a golden colour commencingbehmd 
the eye and running down the neck, and the synonyms "*P^R>: 
in gi^'R^h would seem to belong to it. The name or epithet **pn*r is 
clearly indicative of the tufts of hair-like feathers growing from behind 
the eye which is the region of the ear in a bird. The Black-necked Grebe 
is also known as the Eared Grebe and is 3*rm in Sanskrit. Its call 

note is a soft 'pee-ep' and alarm note is a sharp 'whit, whit'. 

The largest bird of the group occurring in India is the Great 
Crested Grebe (18" to 22"). It is distinguished by a short bifid black 
crest and a ruff of long black feathers round the neck and falling over 
the breast. It breeds in the Himalayas, occasionally in Kashmir and locally 
in North India. It is the ^roqrsr of the equation in fsppat "^5<rra*3 

A-^m" the epithet/posqra referring to the protective sort of ruff round 
the neck. 

The call note of this Grebe is a harsh 'krek, krek' as against 
the softer notes of the Little Grebe and it is more probably the of 
augury in ^^rr 1 and ^<TTr*. 2 It is defined in the former as mf^^% 
(having a brown-bill) which agrees with the dark brown bill of this bird 
as againt the black bill of the other Grebes. It has been regarded as a 
bird of good omen under the name of (v.l. in the 

Ramayana : 3 

The fen?ra> *nmr (NS. Press Edn.) renders as to^t bird, clearly the 

same as swto. For as a possible name for the diver see the next 

Article. 

The Great Crested Grebe "carries the long neck upright and from a 
distance looks somewhat like a cygnet" (Dewar) . This fact coupled with 
its black crest is responsible for the name ftr^ff by which it is known in 
Assam. 



1. 87.5. 

2. 4.21. 

3. 3.69.23. 
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The Divers seem to stand midway between the Auks, Puffins, etc., on 
the one hand and the Grebes on the other. Like the Grebes their legs 
are placed far back, on the body, and like them again they are unable 
to walk more than a few paces on the ground. They have great powers 
of submergence and dive and swim under water in pursuit of their fish- 
food just as the Grebes do. They have been separated from the latter on 
certain anatomical grounds including their fully webbed feet like the 

ducks. ., f. 1 

The Black-throated Diver, the only one of the family, was once found 
in the Ambala district in the year 1922. It is much bigger than the 
largest Grebe and its call is a loud prolonged wail, audible at an immense 

^ The Divers are essentially sea-birds but they resort to fresh water for 
breeding purposes. Even otherwise they "are not unfrequently found far 
from the sea, being either driven inland by stress of weather, or exhausted 
in their migrations."* It is, therefore, quite likely that, though the bird 
is a very rare winter visitor to India at the present time, m the different 
conditions obtaining in the country nearly two thousand years ago, the 
bird visited India with some regularity and in larger numbers Ii so it 
would certainly be regarded as a larger variety of the Grebe which it so 
closely resembles in habits, and the name ^pw may welLrefer to , t 
The description of with reference to its loud call, as^TOW would 

seem to support this suggestion. The voice of the Great Crested Grebe 
identified with in the preceding article (q.v.) is no doubt a harsh 

'krek, krek' but it is doubtful how far the bird may be characterised as 
qr^TOT. Moreover, the different spelling also may imply a distinction 
between the Grebe (^^) and Diver (^n>). 



1. Ency. Brit., Hth edition. 
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Black-headed Sibia, 31 
Black Ibis [ « arrfe, srrit, mfc, arret, + 

5JWRT, ^T#T], 81, 224,,294, 352, 353, 381, 
383, 385 

Black Ibis, as a favourite quarry, 385 
Black-necked Ciane [---fM+ui UK*r, •fMMi'IST 

*k],319, 321 
Black-necked Crow [=«q|+H|er WPP], 6 
Black-necked Grebe, 462 
Black-necked Sarus [=!ftw5 ^TOT], 311 
Black-necked Stork [ =+<M4iltf 5% ^"Wfa, 

WRTT^t WW, ^ft^TTTT], 391, 392 
Black Partridge [^willdlrU, TWTCT, f^rf^TT], 

283 

Black-plumaged Crow [ = sthp|<ttst ^trit, 

WWW WW], 6 
Black red-billed Chough [ = «fls^«y+|*ltrl ], 6 
Black Redstart [=+ ; l*j > *, yjwffl', -«4 <ri ft ], 

49 

Black-rumped Magpie [ = =t>M+d], 12, 14 
Black Sparrow [ = -»IH^d't> ], 49 
Black Stork [=WT5RW], 390 
Black-tailed Godwit [=3rnT, JIKIHtfl, 

^TT, SRrT ^TfT, H<4W\ ], 366 
Black-tailed Sparrow, [=^T5TJ50 ^3W], 94 
Black-throated Diver, 463 
Black-throated Jay [= MtHHj , «H*Hf ], 16 
Black-throated Weaver-bird [--KK+1«ftsfi, 

SR3PTT], 89 

Black Vulture [=3reuT, x%m> TOT, fCT, 
fipTf, 'TSTCTsr, Wf, <HMiriqNI$fa, ], 
10, 188, 196, 197 

Black Wagtail, 105 

Black-winged Kite [=wqret. +1411*1*1, 
1,246 

Blanford and Oates, 159, 182 
'Blind Heron' [=3f^T sPF-TT], 404 



Blood Pheasant [^SIK'K, tfl<m< ], 281 
Bloomfield, 153 

Blossom-headed Paroquet [=*WJ|ji| 5p>], 
143, 144 

Blue-bearded Bee-eater [=5rferrft], 148, 
152 

Blue-breasted Banded Rail [ = $?H!<1, 

Rdl-flci]. 292 
Blue-breasted Quail [=^pfT WdT], 285 
Blue Hawk [= >fl^<; vm], 218, 219, 

221, 222 

Blue-headed Rock Thrush [ = fWreft, 

*wmfcH, fa*Tlfisr>tT], 46, 48 
Blue Heron [=5ftsriT], 18 
Blue Jay [ = 5R^t<t], 16, 22, 146, 187 
Blue Magpies, [=flf ], 13 
Blue-naped Pitta, 1 1 7 
Blue Nuthatch, 24 
Blue Pitta (of Bhutan), 117 
Blue Rock Pigeon [>m<Md],27, 250, 

261 

Blue Rock Pigeon, as an auspicious bird, 250 
Blue Rock Thrush [=OTT, mu«sfa+, unwfa+l, 

H l u^WIH I, gT?], 13, 47, 48, 50 
Blue-tailed Bee-eater, 147, 148, 152 
Blue-throated Barbet [=^f55], 124 
Blue-throated Flycatcher [= : ^p)-, -Tdf**!, 

'wfewr], 56, 68 
Blue-throated Jay [=5pr^PT], 16 
Blue- winged Teal [=<mtft], 455 
Blyth's Reed-Warbler [ = fewfewr], 69 
Bombaycilla, 97 

Bonelli's Eagle [= H^<.h1 , ifttft, WfSTST 
74, 210, 21 1 

Booby [=TO3TTf ], 376 

Brahmadatta (a king), 77, 101 

Brahminy Duck, 219, 450 

Brahminy Kite [=3ff<id+^, W^, +H=fld!fiM, 
WJR^f, JJHK+d, STT^, y+lftn'), 
^fw, srm^rf, <«IM+<W|, <Hl^1&4*^, 
flq R wr], 29, 164, 213, 234, 242, 243, 244, 
246 

Brahminy Myna [=^wfT, <flPw, 9r^l], 

85, 86 

Brave Hawk [ = <IHH, ftr*R], 241 
Brhaspati, 65, 413 

Broad-billed Roller [ = HUM^HIH , |irg^W], 
16, 20 

Broad-bills [=<lR>|!fj + ], 118 
Bronzed Drongo, 38 

Bronze-winged Jacana [ = »i«*Hia, ^T- 

TTTIW], 304 
'Brown-eyed' Falcon [=*MJ||tsr WH, TSIwftTWT, 

^n^msrrsr], 217, 232 

Brown Dipper [='<t°"jj?t, >jH+<,, «i «!-*<.], 43 
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Brown Fish Owl [=<fr>5, Wl^5] 157, 180 
Brown Hawk [=^msr,], 211 
Brown Hawk Owl, [=<jifcU|tH+, +h^-^+ ], 
179 

Brown-headed Gull, 339, 340 
Brown-headed Stork-billed Kingfisher 

[=WWd, ?WSW, ++}d ], 156, 157 
Brown, James Moray, 76 
Brown-necked Raven [=«<it<t>in, <.<rasl'<l, 

<*diil''l+ l + ], 1, 3, 5, 20 
Brown Rock Chat [ = *f[diri M\Hi ], 44, 47 
Brown Rock Thrush [=lfitTr TOTTT], 47 
Brown Wood Owl, 178 
Brown Wren, 42 

Bulbuls [ = +fu|q+ , <fHcH+, U 4r«i+T, W, 

cTdRT], 34 ff. 
Bulbuls with black head or crest [=«|'IK- 

f3W], 39 

Bulbuls with white or white & red patch in 

the ear-region [=sfrww], 39 
Bull-Finches [=+*tfa+, +M;£-°y =WaW], 95 
Bunting [=3Rt^RT, i||d+-^d+, W0R5TW, 

4-Hd+ , 9TftlT], 92, 93, 95, 

96, 141 
Bush-Chat, 44 

Bush-Lark [=$+<ld, tfc+tld, ^TTO], 53, 

110 

Bush-Quail [=3|<rM+rui«>M, H^MMM ], 285, 
286 

Bustards, 325 ff. 

Bustard Quail [=^T5TRr, fUTlfa+l, STTTOfW, 

*TR, <ftqT], 285, 286, 287, 291 
Bustard Quail, skulking habits of, 288 
Button-Quail [=mTu§<*i ^R], 287 
Buzzard [= PlRiHH , ^m i <«IN ], 242 ff. 
Buzzard Eagle [=sS>Rr], 212 

C 

Cakradatta (a commentator on Garaka) 36, 
139 

Cakrapanidatta (a commentator), 99, 167, 

259 

Calendrella, 109 

Camel Crane [= ^<,m ], 281 

Canaries, 142 

Caraka, 28, 92, 93, 124, 129, 132, 137, 140, 
164, 171, 210, 21 1, 259, 260, 274, 275, 282, 
285, 292 

Caritravardhanacarya, 1 34 

Carrion & Jungle Crows [=3nTHT-^TW, wr^, 
+1+1 <H, *<"U|+I+, ETOT, H4d+1+, *rl+PH, 

l, 6, 7 

Caspian Tern [=%5TO], 347 



Cataka, 131, 133, 134 136, 137 
Catechu, 27 

Cattle Egret [=JTmW, iftaW, 3lfw mm, 

^ifa'hl ], 404 
Central Indian Bulbuls, 35 
Changeable Hawk-Eagle [=?R5r]', 210, 

211 

Chanting Falcon [ = <H*{d<=ll+l, 5T?T, Tg&K], 
226 

Chat, 44, 45, 50, 127 

Cheer Pheasants [ = T^T^T, <.<fcHc4*], 275 

Cherrug Falcon [= : TO?, q^gr, ^^t, ^pf, 
craw, cR^, cril^], 221, 228, 231 

Chestnut-bellied (or Cinnamon-bellied) Nut- 
hatch [=^fl, +^H=t> ], 26 

Chestnut Bittern [=^?5R^TT, . -WlcHI«f*, 
«H«t'M 1, 406 

Chestnut-headed Bee-eater, 148, 152 

Chinese Swan, 423 

Chloropsis [=M(H^m, Md'Jkf, ^TTcT, ^3T], 

33, 122, 144 
Chough [= <j,c|uk l <t. , ^uwm« ], 10,20 
Chukar [=^I>Yc], 282 
Cicada Fly, 39 

Cinereous Vulture [==+Mpl4, +M'[W, 

?!imta-], 188, 189, 190 
Cinnamon-bellied Nuthatch [=+^"1 ], 25, 

26, 27 
Clamator Jacobinus, 131 
Cliff Swallow [=TfZ*f>], 99 
Cock [=f^fcT], 18, 138 
Cock-bird [=spPTO, #w|K| jpl ], 46,302 
Cock-fighting, 271 
Cock Nightingale, 51 
Cockroach, 85, 89 
Colebrook, 417 

Collared Pigmy Owlet [=3"^T ^si^-h ], 
178 

Columbidae, 250 

Comb-Duck [=;WdT,. TRnf^^tT], 448 
Common Babblers [=J«istlg+], 28, 29 
Common Bee-eater [=^rrat siijl^tii ], 

147, 148, 150 
Common Black Drongo [=+l<!Hd+ ], 49, 

62 

Common Cock [=^I$H ? J, 281 
Common Crane [='#^, tRTt ^TTOT], 312 
Common Crane, as a pet bird of Royalty, 
324 

Common Flamingo [=^S , , WW, 

cTTiff], 408, 409 
Common Grey Hornbill [=4Td*H TO 

wrsffro, Rr<.Pd?fl, ^<?tPl<r<fl ], 159, 161 
Common Hawk Cuckoo [=-qici'»> ], 130 
Common (or Grey) Heron 23, 243 
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Common Hill Partridge [=fa3TT], 282 
Common House-Swallows & Swifts [= fa P<.OTfl, 

a4$eMd+], 167 
Common House Swift [=3rfof, 3n%?W, 

STf^T^T, ^fesft, ^pR^, 5fFW], 99, 165, 

166, 167 

Common Indian Bee-eater [=^twf, TfSTTT, 
147, 150 

Common Indian Kingfisher [=sff^T ferferr, 

mtm, Hfk^* ], 155 
Common Kingfisher ], 117, 155 

Common Kite [=TOTCT'V, TO, 'TSfV ], 

189 

Common Myna [=^tffw, ^tifta UlPi+l, 
+?I£I$<HI, TT^Wrfe, *\\<\i\, fW%T, HldH^T, 
4ld4KI, 9"tH$>J|4l, «lP<+l ], 30, 81, 82, 85, 

87 

Common Pariah Kite [=3UdlRM, Offlftj), 

WY, fer, f%wr, wglM, 245 

Common (or Grey) Quail [=53T 

.^], 285 
Common Red-vented Bulbuls (of North 

India) [=fcf, H ^RT, 4i'*lld+ ], 39 
Common Sand-Grouse [=W, +l<4><], 

265 

Common Sparrow, 124 

Common Swallow [=d<4ci|4l=MI, feWT- 

wmr], 100 

Common Teal HTtiTJoft, ^1)+, ^ftf^T, 

^hUt ], 455 

Common Whistling Teal [=i(Kl(V|, KKIefl, 

?rt?r wm, wnfa, fm^r, ], 450 

Common & Wire-tailed Swallows & House 
Martins [= m^t, ^(SJHI+rll, f%WlWin, 
iraT, ITf^T, 41*14), 4,(gHI ], 100 

Coot [=+l«=l, JTW, KI+dlP<H ], 298, 299, 
300 

Coppersmith [=iRM], 124, 125 
Coral-billed Scimitar Babbler [ = ^pHd^* ] , 
31, 49 

Cormorant [=»M+I+, Tpfm^rrf^T, 

5ra^3fT], 299, 371 
Cormorants & Darter, 371 ff. 
Cotton Teal [=+|uj+, WTCf, 'TTW, 

<m^T, ], 157, 450° 

Coucal [=j^fr, gpr, g^fK |pRft, |pppK- 

f^, f^rraf^fW, 71, 137, 138, 

139 

Crab-Plover [=^ia<, #?TRPfr], 336 

Crag Martin, [=$Pd3;«+, =Tjfe, H^jPcI ], 99 

Crane [=;ftattT, >iM>Vl£ flTOT], 18, 224, 

227, 311 
Cranes, 309 ff. 

Crested Bunting [=3||d<Md+, P+<)d~), Rudl, 

faRdii. , f^erst, fincte, fira^j, 93, 96 



Crested Cuckoo, 136 

Crested Goshawk [==^rpp 3ra?r^fefr], 

220, 236, 238, 241 
Crested Hawk Eagle [ = 5TWKWT], 210 
Crested Lark [=+^"l<rl, ??rfe), •qusei, 

f^RnCT], 50,93,94, 108, 110, 111 
Ctested Serpent-Eagle [=HHI|!ff|, diw, 

StW, OTmT],211 
Crested Sky-Lark, 108 
Crested Swift [=11*^+ ], 168, 169 
Crested Swift, as a bird of augury, 1 68 
Crimson Horned Pheasant, 281 
Crimson-throated Barbet [=1^(^*1 

P^Pu^M*, dHI4d, ^1, p&ft, 

fwjr], 124, 125 ' 
Grow [=3|kU.fcfK 371^, W^f, ^Td", p-K^Rw, 

KfTSST, ^4,^, H\^, Jft^u%, ^Ft¥, 

Hfcsrsr], 1 ff. 

Crow Family [=+1+^1 ] , 20 
Crow-Pheasant [= j*tKjnsl, jtfMjjtjd ], 

71, 137, 150 
Crows & Their Allies, 1 ff. 
Cuckoo [=3pwi, +<riw, ftrfon., f+P+<ld, 

23, 33, 60, 110, 117, 127 ff. 
Curlew [ = ^c^yfl J*TT], 342 
Cut-Water [=4Hfa<l, WT?( ], 351 
Cygnus Davidii, 423, 425, 428 

D 

Dab-Chick [=m<j«fl, 4dPd<l, ^5r], 43, 
461 

Dalhana, 29, 36, 49, 93, 94, 144, 159, 185, 

259, 266, 282, 285, 286 
Damayanti, 432 
Dandi, 118, 143 
Darila, 76 
Darter [='T^r], 371 

Demoiselle Crane [=++}d, +<.+ Pdi|l, +<+<?, 

jrf, ^x, y <^V^, ^WnT stch, 4'PkH<- 

j^], 186, 224, 312, 320, 321, 342 
Dendrocitta, 13 
Desert Stork [=JT^r], 326 
Devakuta, as the breeding-place of Suparna, 

203 

Dewar, Douglas, 68, 78, 170, 345, 462 
Dhanvantari, 49, 84, 96, 99, 107, 143, 176, 

189, 259, 430 
Dhartaras{ra, 428 

Dhvariksavrati (a seemingly innocent 

person), 388 
Dicruridac, 49 
Dipper [ = *trN<, 4~jM ], 43 
Diver [ = 4=^*1+ ], 463 
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Dodo [=fsw vtvz, ^rrar], 398, 399 

Domestic Cock [=H£l4Vu, P^l"l+, 
18 

Domestic Pigeon [=J|^+4ld ], 250 
Donald, 198, 204, 205, 207, 210, 231 
Dove O^tfcT, ^ft, ZZW, T>^>, l^t, IFf, 

4l^-t.4ld ], 24, 27,°138, 250, 257 ff. 
Dove, as a messenger of evil, 250 
Doves, different species of, 257 
Drongo [=<W<+, +P?i+K, ^ftPT, ff^TT, 

ffRTTH:, ^pr, f'T], 41, 62, 63,99, 131, 
132 

Drongo Cuckoo [=ftirer], 130, 131, 132 

Drongos, 62 ff. 

Drongo Shrikes, 62 

'Drop-craving' Bird [=W)++ ], 134 

Duck [=^?p- 422 

Ducks, 95," 299, 447 ff. 

Dunbird [=<4dM4'1 ], 457 

Duncan, F. Martin, 204 

Dung- Vulture [=>ffaT ^9], 192, 193 

Duryodhana, 63 

Dusky Horned Owl [=*mftW^, 
3^], 180, 181, 182 



Eagle [=31^, >TST, f^T, WT], 175, 176, 

188, 189, 199, 200, 210 
Eagle-Owl [=(*W<4|<1, #ft^, ^^+, ff, 

|f^f], 182, 183 
Eagles and Falcons, 198 ff. 
Eastern Carrion Crow, 7 
Eastern Common Crane [=^fa], 314, 321 
Eastern Fantail Snipe [=ift^#':], 366 
Eastern Goosander [=*lPuid J i^+, =M<."s, 

+IW ], 459 
Eastern Great Bustard, 326 
Eastern Grebe [=ww ], 462 

Eastern Hooded Crow [=dMlW 2 
Eastern Purple Heron [=;fH*t>lN ], 401 
Eastern Red-breasted Flycatcher, 56 
Eastern Red-legged Falcon, 235 
Eastern White Eye [=nP^+IW], 458 
Eastern Wood Pigeon, 256 
Edict of Asoka, 140 
Egret [=^trtt, «MlP+<M], 2 
Emerald Cukoo [=fftor], 130, 131 
Emerald Dove [= <+d+ui, 

^^^4.4^ , IRhT], 131, 257, 259, 260, 

261, 262, 263 
Erigate Bird, 378 
European, /Asiatic Cuckoo 128 



F 

Fairy Bluebird [=Hl^-=e>r=4, H\<Mi<t, ], 71, 
138 

Falcon [=#T], 199, 210, 222, 223, 225 
Falconer [=5$f^ ], 217, 226 
Falconidae, 199 

Falconry, a practitioner of [=?JFF>flfoT], 
216 

Falconry, art of [=!<3d^ldl], 204, 205, 

206, 225 
Falcons, 221 ff. 

Falcons & Hawks, 206, 215 ff. 

Fantail Flycatcher [=5R^T], 35, 53, 54,90 

Female Bee-eater [=#9T?, ^W, p4p"4+l, 

«lir^+l, WT^f ], 149, 151 
Female Bustard Quail [=^17], 291 
Female Flamingo [=«n?mpf, *\W<i«i\ ], 411, 

418 

Female Great Hornbill [=^4^+1 ], 160 
Female Grey Partridge [=+P4«l<H), 

^f^rr], 58 
Female Peregrine [=d)Hd^l<til ], 225 
Female Shikra [=^?IT > '«^|U| ], 242 
Female Yellow Wagtail [=y^0d), 

], 105 
Fied-Kites, 247 
Fighting Cock, 272 
Finches & Buntings, 92 ff. 
Finch Larks [=<sH'"Hd+, fS3T, W^J^>, 

yptm, t4?4*H< ],95, 110, 111 
Finley, W. L., 347 
Finn, F., 310, 314, 320 
Finsch's Starlings, 85 
Fire-breasted Flower-peckers, 116 
Fire-tailed Yellow-backed Sunbird, 1 14 
Fishing, 198 

Fishing Eagle [=^t5T, dc*)KI$U, +MJU, 
H&i*\ \, H&<<\\, H<*U<*], 155, 185, 186, 
187,213,215, 342 
Fish Owls[=f^T«T,TOT9ft], 175, 180, 181 
Fish Owls & Horned Owls [= SI HI <.+"!, 

h:<ik+«] «t^], 180, 181 

Flamingo [=3fW^ts=^, 5^t, ^TRT, 

136, 311, C 408, 410, 412, 413 , 417 
Flamingo, as an auspicious bird [=?TS<ISift ], 
420 

Flamingos, 408 ff. 
Flamingos in V-form, 421 
Florican [=3TO], 325 
Flower-Peckers, 1 1 6 

Flycatcher [=<SMH+, ff^T], 56, 57, 92 
Flycatchers, 53 ff. 

Flycatcher Warbler [>*rfcCT], 53, 68 
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Flying Fox [=*5«pT], 39 

Fotest Eagle Owl [SROT, Hfr^uTfPff, J> 

176, 181, 182 
Fork-tailed Shrikes, 62 
Francis, H. T., 52 
Francolin Partridges [=JRf?R], 283 
Frog-bird, 171 
Frogmouths, 172 

& 

Gadwall [=Jlf^T, m], 454 
Gannet (or Booby), 376 
Garganey (or Blue-winged Teal), 455 
Garuda, 199 
Geese, 95, 426, 435 ff. 
Gelochelidon Nilotica, 347 
Gigantic (or Adjutant) Stork, 392 
Glossy Ibis, 381 

Gold-crests [=^++1, =^ft^T], 70 
Golden-backed Woodpecker, 120 
Golden Bush-Robin [=J^T:ftT5T^], 52 
Golden Grows, 10 

Golden Eagle [=WR, TOR, IF! t T ' 

fern, i^i^rt, tirK Hfrfnr, *Rf?r, 
cwfonn , fawrer, rew pwf. ^W. 

wrtw], 72, 73, 74, 192, 195, 198, 199, 

200, 201, 202, 204, 205, 206, 207, 225, 

231, 233 
Golden-fronted Chloropsis, 33 
Golden Oriole [ = §rfor«r], 72, 75, 76, 104 
Golden Oriole & Golden Eagle [=$T>t], 

72, 73, 74 
Gold-fronted Black Finch, 94 
Gold-headed Roller [=f^»], 17 

'Googely', 13 

Goosander [=WTHt, Rfsff, kRJ"* <«>ivsi ], 

449, 458, 459 
Goose, 136 

Goshawk [=-«t»i<KM, "R^, X\U*, worn- 
*m, JTK, Wlfa, ^RT, 218, 219, 

220, 221, 235, 236, 238 

Govindaraja, 214 

GracHe[= ;&W I *jmr< , iKHUlft+l, 0m»h<i>i, 

WVtt, SIlR+l ], 81, 82, 87 
Crackles or Hill-Mynas, 81 ff. 
Grass Owl [= H.d!H«ftfr ], 150, 173, 174 
Grass Finch, 69 
Grass-Quit, 69 

Great Black-headed Gull, 339 
Great Bustard [=J«+ or *[<<>4*, ^HTO, 

*ft5%^, "TRS, ^TTT, R5R!T], 325, 326, 

327, 328 

Great Crested Grebe [=+u4 u M, 
ftR^T], 369, 462 



Greater Spotted Eagle [=*RM'I, fspm*, 

fbprRrer, «n<(^<], 209 
Great Himalayan Barbet, 123 
Great Hornbill [=f¥FT, fJR' <a4 .' ,l ~ff' 

(stdm-^* , q^TRRi, fpR ]> 160 

Great Horned Owl [=gf ], 181 
Great Indian Bustard, 326 
Great Slaty Woodpecker, 119 

Great Stone Plover, 332 

Great White-bellied Heron [=^1*^], 
402 

Great White Crane [=f Tf T ffTOT, <g* K 
or #T STOT, gsKTf , ^1*1*1, ^ii<w 1. 
312,319, 321 
Grebe [=cR^rar], 43, 463 
Grebes, 461 ff. 
Green-billed Malkoha, 137 
Green Finch, 33 
Green Imperial Pigeon, 254 
Greenland Falcon [=p^r], 218, 219 
Green Magpie [^fafare], 8, 14, 20 
Green Pigeon [=5ft5tPT, SpWH, ^ftffR, 

tf&z, tf&s, irf^r, srfR, frto, *ifaR- 

Vftsf ], 131, 252, 253, 255, 257, 260 
Greenshank [=ftnrf5*lT], 368 
Grey Geese, 436 

Grey-headed Fishing Eagle, 214, 215 
Grey-headed Myna, 87 
Grey Heron [=^f , suft+*], 219, 224, 
400, 401 

Grey Lag [=f«^r, fmKTX *ftT*T, 

TMT^r, SHtfS. 1,426,436,437 
Grey Lag Goose, 427, 436 
Grey-necked Buntings, 96 
Grey-necked & Ortolan Buntings [=*iWIsm, 

^rf^t, *r?, nirte, W> vftrm*' 
96 „„ 
Grey Partridge [=q.faj~M, ifWrntR, 

srnpr], 58, 93, 283 
Grey Quail [=<PT^5iT, 3*T 28:> 
Grey Tit [= ^fowi«n , WWU^Gf], 21 
22 

Grey Wagtail, 105 

Grey Wagtail, Black-heade d & Yellow- 
headed Wagtails [='1^, #TTF, 

105 

Grey-winged Black-bird [=1>«fa-£, ^^1, 

♦W^ l 31,49 
Grey-winged Black-bird or Magpie Robm 

[=jr<HM+ ], 93 
Grey & Yellow-cheeked Tits, 21 
Griffith, 18, 59, 74, 75, 76, 153, 157, 190, 223 
Griffon [=imrqw, OTTR]. 188, 190, 

191, 196 
Ground-Cuckoos, 137 
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Ground-Pipits, 107 
Ground-Thrushes, 44 
Gryllotalpa, 38 

Gull [=^*1«J«, q<.* l «4$« , ZWZ, 

3PRT, ##PF?r, tf^rmr], 186, 

341,342, 343 

Gull-billed Tern, 347 

Gulls, 338 ff. 

Gyrfalcon [=WRi ^mWH I, 218, 

219 

H 

Hafiz, 35 

'Haired Cattle-Tom-bird', 64 
Hamsadeva, 3 

Harpy Eagle (of the Philippines), 197 
Harrier [=5Tfa<S5H], 247 
Harriers, 242 ff. 

Hawk [=qT7Tf, srrfa^, #T, ^rpTcT ], 

41, 199, 216, 236 
Hawk Cuckoo [=3Ic^, +P4;~>W, ^T?!^, 

<i=™\*, sr^, errt, srr, <Rt^r, 

^ftw, ^Tftf, ^m], 93, 127, 130, 131* 
132, 133, 136, 137, 140, 168, 169 

Hawk Eagle [='J5T, WSP^fi, WWTOt, TOR, 
TOR-iR^], 199, 210, 211,220, 221 

Hawk-Eagles, Serpent-Eagles & Buzzard- 
Eagles, 210 ff. 

Hawking, 204, 216, 217, 218, 221, 232, 247, 
330, 385 

Hawking birds, 225 

Hawks, 235 ff. 

Hemacandra, 8, 22, 24, 25, 30, 40, 45, 47, 
57, 65, 88, 105, 109, 137, 139, 179, 193, 
196, 216 

Heron [=fTTO3^, 3TW, fcim], 95, 223, 

232, 400, 405 
Herons, Egrets & Bitterns, 400 ff. 
Hill Maina [=*nf*PT], 141, 142 
Hill Myna, 76 
Hill Partridges, 282 

Himalayan and Finsch's Starlings [=3?^, 
Ml^ui ], 85 

Himalayan and Indian Grey Drongos 

[^ ■flHPh' l l ], 63 
Himalayan Barred Owlet [=^5T 3*3?T], 

178 

Himalayan Brown Wood Owl, 178, 180 

Himalayan Cuckoo, 127, 129 

Himalayan Golden Eagle [=T53' ) ?IT$r4, 

ttPt, l"nf], 198, 199 
Himalayan Grey-headed Fishing Eagle 

[=rH!lll+<], 215 
Himalayan & Indian Skylarks [= <H$fl-« | <fl , 
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*rrert], 108 

Himalayan Jay, 15 
Himalayan Jungle Crow, 7 
Himalayan Kestrel O q^fel T, JtRsftl, 
232 

Himalayan Nutcracker, 1 1 

Himalayan Red-legged Falconet [=JRSt 1 

234, 235 - 
Himalayan Snow-cock [=^^1^:, 

^ srfer, orwRtfaft , mf^pr], 

139, 283, 284 
Himalayan Treepie, 12 
Himalayan Whistling Thrush [=^^1 

48, 52, 102 

Himalayan Whistling Thrush & White Wag- 
tail [=*5far], 102 
Himalayan Wood Owl [= <frHlR<4> , 
177 

Hobby [=fircrsrer, TSRrfoST], 221, 232 
Hobby Falcon, 221 
Hodgson's Broad-bill, 118 
Hodgson's Hawk-Eagle, 210, 211 
Hodgson's Imperial Pigeon, 254 
H odgson 's Pied Wagtail [=«M, <mUh , 

■""ii^i, mripj, #3[%t, Krs^rr, fa^ft, 

'THra'tw, VrfHfe], 106 
Honey-Bird, 114 
Honey-Buzzard [=T^T], 199 
Honey-Guide, 126 

Hooded Crow [=aTqH 3713,, rf | ^il-H4 ], 
4, 6, 20 

Hooded Crane [=if%^n^T tRW, H^HfrH 

5IWT], 318, 319, 321 
Hoopoe [=<t.4je), ^3Tf, ^rsr^, J-J^7, 

^TR, pp], 22, 162 
Hoopoes, 162 ff. 

Hooting Owl Ojwjfasp, j^nsr, ^ftr^r, 
H ^F], 138, 176, 177, 179, 180,261 

Hooting Owls, 179 ff. 

Hornbill [=li+|^<K=b, fiRT^irsr, TRRR^f, 
wmiOHH, ^TSTfWl, 159, 160, 161° 162 

Hornbills, 159 ff. 

Horned Owls, 180, 181 

Horned Pheasants, 279 

Horse Sacrifice, 40 

Houbara [=fd^^^<], 325, 329 

House-Crow [=^THT, '1^+1+, «H>H.H. , 

1,2,4,6, 7, 8, 11, 85, 127 
House-Martins, 100 

House-Sparrow [=+l*H|(t, ^rr^;, ^h»6 , 
ffgR, fTgR^r, iRjf?R, "Tf^R, Tim^r, 
f^^5, 1151*6, <jm4"! ], 46, 

49, 53,92, 93, 167 
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House-Swallows, 167 

House Swift [=-«[Wl, faR+f, 
3cTT#, «<H$d1, °^r^Jd\, 4ldl(VMJ, 166, 
168, 169 

Hume, 105, 123, 161, 245, 285, 288, 299, 

334, 391, 420, 423 
Humming Birds (of America), 114 
Hutton, 245 

I 

Ibis [ = WH], 9, 95, 381, 385 
Icelander [=«^KI4"MM ], 218, 219 
Imperial Eagle, 73, 201, 206, 207 
Impeyan Pheasant [=f5nr, f%33f , P-Ka^i, 

257, 271, 277, 278 
Inauspicious bird [=3rf^s ft^T], 342 
Indian Black-crested Baza, 248 
Indian Black Eagle, 209 
Indian Black-gorgeted Laughing Thrushes, 

29 

Indian Brown Hawk Owl [=+M^+, 

t^M* ], 179 
Indian Crane [=WT, BTOT], 312 
Indian Crested Hawk Eagle [=qi»UM ], 

211 

Indian Crested Honey Buzzard [ =T T^r, 

WT], 248 
Indian Cuckoo t=l ; ff* T ]> "29 
Indian Grackle, 25 
Indian Great Horned-Owl, 180 
Indian Grey Drongos, 63 
Indian Grey Tit [= ^«^0lH , <WHKI ], 

21 

Indian Hair-crested Drongo [=%W, %5RT5T, 

%^T5r, %firar], 63, 64 
Indian Hobby, 231 

Indian Jungle Crow [=^T»P, 2>M|+I+ ], 7 
Indian Koel, 2 

Indian Lesser Racket-tailed Drongo, 64 
Indian Little Brown Dove [=#f€t Tf^t], 

257 

Indian Loriquet [=1"!^+, maw*, ja^, 

S^T. 5^F> ^rrcfr]> 144 
Indian Necklaced Laughing Thrushes, 29 
Indian Pipits, 107 
Indian Pitta Ofairer, 'fttT], 117 
Indian Red-breasted Paroquet [=(+(+ <M 

SPf?, WdDH. ], 144 
Indian River Tern, 347 
Indian Robin [ = +u")d+'), ffa*PF, 

"*ld+4ld, ^TcFSfVTCT, Sm+tfl, ^flWIHI, 

^Rl+I, Mld+"l, <fl<+1, i>i\W\, VI*,"cl<slH+ ], 44, 



45, 46, 47, 48, 50, 90 ^ 
Indian Roller [=<sm<lfad, r++"k")fa, 
-W£°?i, ^TO, ■fltf+ii, Hi<H«1=r, llfll-^, 

jHT^nr, ^rui*«>6, Tfnft'fr, *trm, Trsrf^^r, 
fwfar, t4»Uj, wftd+, t 1 ^], 17, 18, 
22 

Indian Rufous Turtle Dove[=*M^J 257 
Indian Sand Martin [=jft^n?, ijtc, 

!»%fe], 99 
Indian Scarlet-backed Flower-peckeis, 116 
Indian Shag, 371 
Indian Stone Plover, 332 
Indian Tawny Eagle [=^{14*, ntTR, 

ft^i"!, *nr^, rmtft, wra, TPFrat, 

jm, wr, 'JfTW, Wtffa ], 208 
Indian Tern [=ut«|,«ll<4 ]> 94 
Indian Whiskered Tern, 346 
Indian White-eyed Buzzard Eagle [=j»s(l- 

^rer], 212 

Indian Wire-tailed Swallow, 99 
Indian Yellow-backed Sun-bird, 114 
Indo-Chinese Sparrow Hawks, 239 
Iora [=TEpr, JfjfWl, ^t>f<+l ], 31, 50 

J 

Jacanas [=^Ht], 304 ff. 

Jackdaw [=410+1+, -^f<.+l+, ->fl(<+l+, 

"■■4H+I+ , <JWW+I+ ], 3, 4, 8, 14, 15, 20 
Jackdaw of Kashmir, 2 
Jamal, 60 

Jahgdab. (animals and birds occupying dry 

zones), 286 
Japanese Sparrow Hawk, 239 
Jayanta, 3 

Jays [=3R^TT], 14, 20 
Jays & Rollers, 15 ff. 
Jehangir, 300, 316 

Jerdon, 49, 55, 59, 64, 129, 205, 213, 234, 

235, 242, 288 
Jinasena, 129 

Jungle and/or Carrion Crow [=*PFP, *i*l<i, 
*wii+i+, snssr, 4H+I+], 7, 11, 20 

Jungle Babbler [= M«lf<+ l, ^"Ifa+I ], 28, 
29, 30, 84 

Jungle Bush Quail* [= * i r<+<HH ], 286, 287 
Jungle-Crow [=$M|+|+, Ml*«, qii>i*n 1, 

1,3, 7,8,10,127 
Jungle-Fowl [=Wf5, aTCTfSf^fS], 271 
Jungle-Fowls & Pheasants, 271 ff. 
Jungle Myna [=«l|ii<MUr<.+ ], 86 
Juvenile Goshawk [=x|*|^<(M, «HI+!<iHM], 

237 

Jyotirisvai a, 6 
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K 

Kale, M. R., 136 

Kalidasa, 121, 135; 250, 323, 421, 446 
Kalij Pheasants [=+M?tJ+Jd, <+d<k*l, 

<+i=k*I+ ], 275 
Kapota, Kinds, of, 251 
Karmarkar, R. B., 136 
Kashmir and Black-rumped Magpies [=TOT- 
20 

Kashmir Roller [=RcHM, Hlcii'Miy ], 

16, 17, 20 
Kautilya, 170, 401 

Kay ah (or Swamp Partridge) [= ^^ 1, 

qiJJK], 283 
Kesava, 142, 144 

Kestrel [=3RW, 3d+IHI*ilpM"), +<J44k+, 

^iivil-mjfr, wm tfffr], 155, 220 232, 

233, 234 

King-Crow [=fniT3, forfT], 72, 199 
Kingfisher [=r++1=l+, *M*K*I, sHHUl), 

Tmm, mH*, Jr^rc^f, n\-i<% , ijfora. ], 

13, 18, 147, 155, 156, 157, 158, 186 
Kingfishers, 155 ff. 
Kiratas, 30 
Kirke Swann, H., 205 
Kite [=f^5T], 41, 234 
Kites, 242 ff. 

Koel [=^^fer, fw], 128 
Koklas Pheasant, 276 
Kraufica-vyuha, 310 

Krsnas'akuni (all black Punjab & Tibetan 

Ravens), .1 
Ksemendra, 25, 59, 77, 79, 123, 427 
Kusumadeva, 142 

L 

Lac Insect, 10 

Laggar Falcon [=W, W*, m*, 

sr^r], 227 

Lamb- Eagle, 194 
Lamb-Vulture, 207 

Lammergeyar (or Bearded Vulture) [=3)^, 

3TFT, WW], 195, 210 
Lapwing (a kind of water-fowl) [=;pftrfc, 

*M$+$4, irfe^f], 358 
Large-crested Tern, 347 
Large Cuckoo-Shrike, 117 
Large Egret [=3?IM+, *4V>«HI+I , 

H^l^dl ], 56, 402 
Large Gieen-billed Malkoha, 140 
Large Grey Babbler [="ffitfsrrTT], 29, 30 
Large Hawk Cuckoo [=-Nld+ ], 130 
Large Himalayan Green-billed Malkoha, 140 



Large Imperial Sand Grouse [=^1^7], 265 
Large Indian Paroquet [=TT5r?Rr, OTHWl, 

143 , * fc * 

Large Indian Parakeet / Peacock / Wood- 
pecker [=WH], 119 
Large Indian Parrot [> fa°l"K l P'r ], 118 
Large Owl [=qrar, ^r], 157, 183 
Large Owls, as birds of bad omen, 173 
Large Pied Crested Cuckoo [ = fe% fe^I, 

m< J Nld+ ], 104 
L arge P ied Wagtail [= + | +^fc<sW , 

+M+6, dl<rl+5], 102, 103 
Large Racket- tailed Drongo [= »f | H<M , 

«["TTMr], 64, 65, 66, 144 
Large Himalayan Green-billed Malkoha 

[=3fT|f?T], 140 
Larger Hooting Owls [= jwrfcpr], 176 
Larger Owls [=^feft^T], 177 
Large Spotted Nutcracker, 11 
Large Sea-birds (Sea-Gulls & Others) 

[=<Ws(+l+], 337 
Large Whistling Teal, 450 
Lark [ = JM^d+, <4«t+fa*|, pt, *rRfM, 

50, 98, 99, 111 
Lark Duck, 222 
Larks, 108 ff. 
Laughing Gull, 339 

Laughing Thrushes and Babblers, 28 ff. 
Leishra, 55 

Leopard [=gffir^], n 
Lesser Adjutant Stork, 243 
Lesser Flamingo, 408 

Lesser Florican (or Likh), [= fa<Hf<sl<H , 

ftra], 330 
Lesser Whistling Teal, 450 
Libertine [=TTg?T] 129 
Likh, 330 

Lineated Barbet, 124 

Lion-Sparrow [=4^^+ ], 222 

Liothrix [=Ttf^r'], 32, 33 

Little Barbet [=f^jrrq^r] ; 129 

Little Brown Dove [=Jjq^*-J ^ftcT, ERTT 

^")W],257, 258, 261 
Little Bustard [=$¥1+14, ffKT], 325, 328 
Little Cormorants, 371 
Little Dove, 24 
Little. Egret [=<Hir++l ], 403 
Little Golden Eagle (Peregrine) [=gTJf, 
225 

Little Grebe, 461 

Little Grey Heron, 406 

Little Peacock [= H4<+ 1, 277 

Little Ringed Plover [=g=^rPraT, ^^Hpi+f , 

<My,fd+i, <M^rdd+l , m%, ^ l ^fa+l ], 334, 

357 
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Little Stint [=*M<$, oM^fipMH, Mifl^i ], 
368 

Little Sweet- voiced Bird [^i^jfa, 

«<HfM ], 21 
Lockley, R. M., 339 
Lokesh Chandra, 52 ^ 
Long-billed Ringed Plover [=<.M^r«<nl, 

TT^mfefrr], 357 
Long-billed Vulture [=STJHTO ], 188, 191 
Long-eared Owl [=*nftfp-], 179 
Long-tailed Broad-bill, 118 
Lord Buddlia, 50 
Loriquet, 143 
Lowther, E.H.N. , 244 
Ludwig, 74 

Luggar Falcon [ =WT, W], 205, 220, 
225 

M 

Macdonell & Keith (authors of Vedic Index ) , 
76 

Macqueen's Bustard [>--fa<R, ftWHH]. 329 
Magapodes, 290 
Magha, 145 

Magpie, superstition about, 13 

Magpies [=TOT5ft], 11 ff. 

Magpie Robin [=3Pf^r, 3T?^«ft^, smm, 

■frMW *?i(W, %&T%, <*f$Mi>, srrfs^, 

n^RTO, «fN?TOt], 18, 44, 46, 47, 49, 

50, 51, 52, 86, 93, 103 
Magpie Robin & Shama [=q>M+ u 4 wfav, 

twitfk], 94 
Magpie Robin, Shaina & Blackbird [=^- 

fw], 93 
Mahendra, 104 
Maina [=^fT], 142 

Malabar Whistling Thrush [=«ft^, 

#KR*J, 52 
Malayagiryacarya, 128 
Male Asiatic and Indian Sparrow-Hawks 

[=%CT], 237 
Male Bee-eater [=*ii-|}t> ], 151 
Male Bengal Florican [=W], 329 
Male Besra Hawk f=a%], 237 
Male Bustard Quail [= fHR^], 291 
Male Cuckoo [=<T^], 129 
Male Goshawk [=^f, 221. 
237 

Male Hawk (or Male Falcon) [ = cfPW, 

Ste], 237 

Male Red Turtle Dove [=^d+»6+4ld ], 
264 

Male Shikra [=^fPW, SfW, ^TT, zfaT], 220, 
237, 242 



Malkohas, 129, 137, 140 

Malkohas and Sirkeers [=^TTar, *P5ITC], 140 

Mallard Duck [==fTwrr, ^nfRr^r, i"I<jiRh., 

ftra^l, 69, 88, 453 
Mallinatha, 419 
Mandapala, story of, 151 
Mandapala & Sariigika, Story of, 289 
Mango-bird, 77, 78 
Mango-Cuckoo, 77 
Manu, 54, 84, 96, 161 
Marbled Teal [=«Tft^r], 457 
Maroon-backed Kite, 242 
Maroon Oriole, 72, 79 
Marshall, 285 

Marsh Hairier [=3RT;], 247 
Martins and Swallows, 98 ff. 
Masked Finfoot, 303 
Medhatithi, 54 

Merlin Falcon [=<R>Tcfr, 3*5^], 221, 332, 
235 

Michelson, 77 

Minivets [=rt, HRT tfra*ft]> 58 ff - 

Molecricket, 38 
Monal, 203, 271, 279 

Monier-Williams, 5, 9, 11, 12, 16, 23, 25, 29, 
36, 44, 47, 48, 49, 52, 54, 55, 56, 57, 62, 
65, 67, 68, 69, 71,88,94, 96, 100, 104, 112, 
119, 120, 131, 135, 138, 144, 149, 150, 152, 
157, 169,171,174,180,181,191, 193,196, 

211, 213 

Monitor Lizards [=>ftOT], 41 ^ 
Montagu's Harrier [=fWW, RkPi^k., 

>mf ], 247 
Moorhen [=$wrr sraf^fst], 2 92, 29 3 
Mountain Quail [=PlM«<3*, flTR5TT], 282 
Mouse-bird [ = ftrfT5^, f*m & ], 40 
Mud (or Potter) Wasp [=«i$*i0 ], 89 
Munal [=H^<^d ], 257 
Munias [=^few, JrRT, S^m, 1» 

89 ff. 

Mute Swan [=<m^fr, TfeW], 423. 427, 

431 . 
Myna group [=$$tfa<w ]. 28, 29, 30 

N 

Nagananda, 201 

Nala & Damayanti, 432 

Nandimukha yantia (a pair of Surgical 

forceps), 449 
Narada, 5 

Neophron |>Wff, HW], 191 

Neophron Vulture [ = 3^5 ff?f£], 23, 
199 
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Nepal Kalij Pheasants, 275 
Nepal Yellow-backed Sun-bird [=^ui^!>u ], 
114 

Neiium Odorum, 35, 37 
Newton, 457 

Night Heron [=^31^, H-WdV^, 
<»m1«I*, 405 

Nightjar [=mt UUm, &*n, srfr, 

feN+l, rlW, ^<m, STR/PT], 

170 fF. 

Nilakantha (a commentator), 101 
Niltava Flycatcher [=Hl*Hd+, •fl<!Hd<4T], 

53 v 

Noisy Common Owlet. [=4^(4 ], 124 
Noisy King6sher [=?%^TT felfeTT], 157 
Non-Parasitic Cuckoos, 137 ff. 
Norman, H. C, 21 

Northern Bay Owl [=3TO^£*r, Pt4l<H], 
178, 179 

Northern Bionzed Drongo [=St3T *J«i'ir], 
63 

Northern Crested Goshawk [=^pwi(l, ^TTf£, 
%*R, -jTd+l$, aPH+uat, UW*r<>6* % 238, 
241 

Northern Green Barbet & Lineated Barbet 

[=J2^, JT*], 124 
Northern Indian Stone-Chat [>+MlfM$l, 
ftST], 45 

Northern Long-billed Vulture [^HPpT ], 191 
Nutcrackers [=<?rtTfsFT HTf, «KT ! PTC>], It, 

20 

Nuthatches [=^^wt, +4)^1+1, 4>«*<M+, 

5f^5fr, mx, ^r, f^rWt], 24 ff. 

o 

Oily Starling [=firaR>, %f*P5T *TT],85 
Open-bill Stork [=<jh<h»vjH, ^ft^, <Tl^, 

sffw, ^fm, «3+»i»M, ], 395, 396 

Orange- bellied Chloropsis [ = T5Tf<r, Htf'iKi ] . 

33 

Oriole [=dM+*J${l, <H«H<t>l I l'ft*l*, 3)'«(l+pH=t>, 
3«tl»rHkH , dH I 'WW , <H«i+4'ipH+, *I±"<H, 
M\H \ *< , fk=*M , P44W , PimWi, iMMl^'l, 
firftfPT, fa?Pf>, faWT, ^fa+I^H ], 77, 

78, 79, 80 

Oriole, Red-breasted Paroquet, Hill Myna 

[=<faPT?r ipr], 76 
Orioles, 72 ff. 

Ortolan Buntings [=*W*fl^<l, STRte, WftlT- 
^?], 96 

08prey [=|pR, |R5r, 4+P>ld, HW^'ll, H®<<\ I, 

155, 185 ff. 
Osprey Eagles, 1 99 



Ostrich [=^OT]' 281 
Owl [=^T, HI^K+ul], 176. 177 

Owlet [=vj^+^d), t$A\*l*, ffS, HI+)<^+. 
tal, ftr^P], 46, 176, 177 ff. 

P 

Painted Partridge [^fsraTST], 283 

Painted Sand Grouse [=ft++<], 265 
Painted Snipe [=3Tlf^ ^TflJ, 307 ff. 
Painted Stork [=+6«K<l, ^T?TRT, +HltH-N+, 

395 

Palakapya, 18, 412 

Pale and Montagu's Harriers [=pKPld*lK, 

mi], 247 
Pale Brown Swift [=^ir:], 167 
Pallas's Eagles [=^T], 229 
Pallas's Fishing Eagle [=d)Ri<W«l, ^% 

tor, fsnmcT, *isiHcili«, fr, if'stfr], 

195, 209, 213, 214, 229, 243, 244, 245 
Palm Swift [= T>Hfaf* , ], 167 

Pandit, S. P., 136 
Panini, 205 

Paradise Flycatcher [=^T, <<M<{^, <«^<IH, 

<fld < W l im , 14, 53, 55, 122 
Paranjape, V. G., 136 

Parasitic Cuckoos [=3RRW, m^i, "R^], 
127 

Paiiah Kite, [=?T§ft, ], 1 

Parra Jacana [^fesfew, fefetT, Rll«K0 ], 

358 

Parrot (or Paroquet), [=f*Pf><ld, f^T, 

ftrftr^r, Mr, 5^rr, ■#R, h ^to ^, 

14, 23, 118, 140, 141, 142, 143 
Parrot-bills [=TrfiF!fP, «J,+^+ ], 118 
Parrot-bills & Suthoras, 23 
Parrot-Crow [=R!<+I+], 14 
Partridge [=fafa<], 157 
Patafijali, 430 

Peacock [=+M+»'6,"H)'r(<t>'"4, fftWW, 

TTTfR, HRT], 18, 49, 55, 119, 136, 158, 
206, 229, 270, 277, 293, 325 
Peacock, albino variety of [=<h^i ], 
270 

Peacock, as vehicle of Kartikeya, 279 
Peacock & Hawk Cuckoo [=3^], 293 
Peacock, Magpie Robin & White Wagtail 

[='fH+u6], 17 
Peacock Pheasant [='ifHi-»fH+ ], 270, 

274, 281 
Peafowl, 270 ff. 

Peafowls, Jungle fowls, Pheasants & Quails, 
268 ff. 
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Peahens, 59 

"Peckers" [=51^-^], 28 

Pelican [=%aft, ^1^1, 4U<KJ+, H?>l«*=i, 

^.TO], 231,370 
Pennant, Thomas, 102 
Penzer, N. M., 22 

Peregrine [=f5W#T, f*toT, 5TTm], 

210, 218, 220, 221, 222, 223, 226 
Persian Nightingale, 35 
Peiusuri, 7, 157, 167, 174 
Petrels [=^+1+" ], 379 
Pharaoh's Chicken, 192 
Phasianus gallus, 138 

Pheasant [=T^T, <«td«(cH+, fl^tT], 139, 

203, 207, 273, 277 
Pheasant-tailed Jacana [=<n<>tnVk, ^m- 

firaf^, #*T], 304, 305 
Pica, 14 

Piculet [=qfr«rcr], 120 

Pied Crested Cuckoo [=^ra^, fcqtafl, 

^t^], 127, 130, 131, 134, 135 
Pied Harrier [=3rf5n? TOf ], 247 
Pied Kingfisher {=mf^, +lf^ ML 

STS^], 155, 219, 234 
Pied Myna [=J^Tt, m*H3, m^m, fllPw*, 

fBRffTt, frdtilfUr , 85, 86, 87, 

193 

Pied Wheat-ear, 44 

'Pig-bird' [=qrfefarTT], 30 

Pigeon [= +"6)<^ , HKHd, SfRTRf^], 

24, 27, 137, 203, 207, 226, 251, 260, 265 
Pigeons, 252. ff. 
Pigeons & Doves, 250 ff. 
Pink-footed Goose [=+tfgS ], 437 
Pink-headed Duck [=W?ftW, *IMfa<], 

449 

Pintail Duck [=gl^^, f^ps, siwsjti, 

W?, WfflS, #ST<], 455 
Pin-tailed & Wedge-tailed Green Pigeons 

[=^F^, +1+5=1, +)+<■( I', ^ *+"!*"], 254 
Pipistrelle,° 21 

Pippit [=¥f?PPT, dj*l+l, ^ft, tHiifeiw ], 49, 

107, 108*, 127 
Pitta [=m|uwi, fWT^], 117 
Plain-coloured & Tickell's Flower-peckers 

[=^T], 116 

Plaintive Cuckoo [=?RT^, few, hm*mi, 

TrFTT, ^fiPT, ^fWlfiPT], 130, 131 
Playful circling flight [=HI«4MrT ], 454 
Plovers, 357 ff. 

Pond-Heron (or Paddy-bird) [=^rfe, 

*4cM+<% ] , 32 1 , 402, 404, 405 
Pratincoles [=$mwi, f^jfa, £1^+1 ], 335 
Prince Ayogrha, Story of, 212 
Punjab Sirkeer Cuckoo [=4'l^+], 140 



Purple Heron ] [=^f^, j\<*R>\, lIl^N ]> 

390, 402, 406 
Purple Moorhen [=^f5TT, 

Jj^r 31^], 293, 298, 368 
Purple Sun-bird l=$mz, f^T^t, I'l^' 

qipn;, JTfT, JflJUsPT, m+«^TCT], 99, 114, 

11°5 



Quail [=T53pftat, irgw, 4iM<3<Hr, ioTv 
^fffer, flf^T, itf^Rf], 58, 109, 226, 285, 
289 

Quail and the Crow, Story of, 289 
Quail-fighting, as a royal spoit, 289 
Quail-like Sparrow [=Hl«4=tJd+T, HI^Hfa+l ], 
110 

Quails or Bustard-Quails, 284 ff. 
"Qushq-ul-dagh" (Jehangir's name for coot), 
300 



R 

Racket-tailed Drongo [=i[1TPT]> 23, 62 

Radcliff, Col. D., 72 

Raddy, R. B., 136 

Ragozin, Z. A., 169 

Rails and Crakes [=3T^-^ffe>T], 292 

Rails, Crakes, Moorhens, Watercocks and 

Coot, 292 ff. 
Raja Rudradeva (of Kumaon), 217 
Rajwade, V. K., 73 
Rama, as punisher of Jayanta, 3 
Ramacandra (a commentator), 54, 89 
Rasanidhi (a Hindi Poet), 123 
Raven [= 3H^<+ l +1^f , ^f ff , ^ tW, ¥™l- 

?Tf5T, 3^+1+ , SK su u l+l+, 'tiwh ], 

2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 11,20 
Ravens, 1 ff. 

Razorbill [= t Hf^TT, STCTtt], 351 

Reed Warbler [=f%^fe*t, ZWlfcR, ^V-> 

!)K^d+], 69 

Reed Weavei-bhd [=9K-«d+-, WU]. 6 9 

Reeve, 368 

Red-billed & Yellow-billed Blue Magpies 

[=5>^T„ W^l' 12 ' 14 
Red-billed & Yellow-billed Chough, 10 
Red-billed & Yellow-billed Magpies 

^Z], 20 

Red-billed Blue Magpies [=$opra], 12, 
14 • 

Red-billed Chough [=5ft$d^*l*H ], 6, 
10, 11 
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Red-billed Liothrix [=*NtT, H<sfa*r, tfs- 
32 

Red-breasted Flycatchers, ifcm ], 

68 

Red-breasted Paroquet [=<ftcr«rsftp?7 ], 76, 
140, 144 

Red-crested Pochard [=<+dM^, <+d!*ri<3*, 

«HM^lV , otM(V<], 457 
Red Flying Squirrel [=^fV], 25 
Red Goose [=37^], 412 
Red Hawk, 219 

Red-headed Bull Finch [=+^R+], 94 
Red-headed Buntings [=aivl^+ ], 95, 96 
Red-headed Laughing Thrush [=JJfTf^+", 

JflTW], 29 
Red-headed Trogon [=5ft|, ^ft^JKS ], 164 
Red Jungle Fowl [=*+=ll+, =H$+$d ], 

139, 273 
Red-Legged Crow, 10 

Red Munia [ = <rld<ll+l, Hi(+*l, ?1M+, ^TTT- 
+^f=(^, fW, *T=T +^1=1^, ^^f], 50, 
53, 54, 69, 90, 91, 93 

Redshank [=^HK, fW], 368 

Red-spotted Blue-throat [=dl<-|+<J6 fagT, 
•fl<H+«<51 fafT, WW], 45, 49 

Red Spur-fowl [=$+$d+], 281 

Red Starling, [=afef], 86 

Red Start, 44, 49, 107 

Red Turtle Dove [= srewftcT, f 'fcfW'T, 
+|U|+1~)d , ytK+Hld, ^d+*iA+Hld ], 

257, 258, 259, 260* 261, 263, 450 

Red- vented Bulbul [=+p)R)<l, f^RTT, 
'fNc*l+ , H "fhr, <#5rraRr],34,36,37, 57 

Red-wattled Lapwing [=^<MK!(|iH, fefe^T, 
«<j | <Hdl ], 81, 85, 357, 360 

Red-whisked Bulbul [=jfWrt)+, JwrFRRT^], 
34, 36, 37, 39 

Red- winged Crested Cuckoo [=r+f*<], 130, 
135, 136 

Regan, T., 173 

Ridgway, 347 

Ring Dove [=amiu^<+4leT, «=M*Mld, 

srawf , y\<H^+, sikww, ^+"6+Hld ], 

256, 257, 253*261 
Ring- tailed Sea-eagle [=^T, ♦MMSS ^T, 

f^C], 213 
Robins, 45 

Rock & Jungle Bush Quails [==(dJ<, 

Wffer], 286 
Rock Bush Quail [=qi<j?MN ], 287 
Rock Thrushes, 44 

Roller [=^FT,], 16, 20, 146, 147, 157, 158 
Rollers & Jays [=^], 146 



Rook [=HTOT, H'>d+l+,f«d'fl?H=>-''J+l+ ], 2, 

3,4,5, 6, 20 
Rose-coloured Dove ^WRf 259 
Rose & other Finches having red on the head 

[=<+i¥ri>3], 94 
Rose Finch [ =<+diM ], 50, 94 

Rose-ringed Paroquet [=<ti6<n<j,«ll, =PTO?Rr|, 

141, 143, 144 

Rosy Minivets [=«a)Hl, «^ft, m$ WTWt' 

■rret], 59 

Rosy Pastor [^SKdR+r, ^ul^lPt+l ], 86 

Ruby-cheek, 113 

Ruby-throat [=<+d+«A], 48 

Ruddy Sheldrake, [=^m*, ^P, -^^1+, 

^Tf, gsf?], 450 
Ruff [=*ram], 368 

Rufous-fronted Wren Warbler [=^M^], 
69 

Rufous-necked and Slaty-headed Scimitar 

Babbler [=fWf ], 28 
Rufous-necked Hornbill [=3TSffara' ], 159, 

160 

Rufous-necked Laughing Thrushes [=|j^- 

?npr, 4il+K, =)I4+K], 28 
Rufous Piculet [=#^r], 120 
Rufous Short-toed Lark [=^TO, ^f!, 

TOfo], 109 
Rufous-throated Partridge [=rT3TT], 282 
Rufous Turtle Dove [=<HH4^+], 257 

S 

Saker [= : TO?, TO, ^T, ^t], 221, 228 
Salim Ali, 17, 62, 72, 74, 85, 86, 111, 124, 

134, 144, 148, 156, 180, 234, 259, 316, 

332, 346, 348, 391, 392, 411 
Sand-Grouse [=-^f^T, ^dj+jd, %)dcf)d<], 

265 ff. 

Sand Martin [=*n*3ta], 98, 99 

Sandpipers .[= «M <■■% ], 367, 368 

Sarus (Indian Crane) [=<+dHW+ tlWT, 

(g^rt) HTOT 1, 227, 315,319, 321 
Sarus, as a pet bird of Royalty, 324 
Sarvajnanarayana (a commentator), 54, 89 
Sayana, 15, 18, 58, 59, 65, 73, 76, 85, 104, 

142, 144, 150, 157, 169, 183, 190, 195, 200, 
213, 214, 225, 321, 418, 456 

Scapteriscus (genus), 38 

Scarlet & Rose Finches [=<pwf*Tf, <<*dDfi<5, 

<R-4d+ ], 93 
Scarlet Minivet [=Rty,fa^+ ], 59 
Scavengers of the Waters, 338 
Scavenging Vulture [=WT], 246 
Science of augury, 9, 38 
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Scimitar Babbler [= ^fui^s* ], 49 
Scissorbill [=<Hfa<l, ?HKt], 351 
Scops Owl [=d.i>4+iiiT«i+], 178 
"Scrapers" [=f^C-^t], 27 
Screech Owl [=wfa], 124, 173 
Sea-Eagle [=qOTT5Tt], 185, 186, 198, 200, 

201, 207 
Seesee Partridge [=3T^fi], 282 
Serpent-& Sea-Eagles [=TOTHR], 207 
Serpent Eagle [=^tW ], 207, -212, 226 
Seton Gordon, 74 
Seven Brothers, 30 
"Seven Eagles", 200 
Seven Giil-friends, 58 
Seven Sisters, 30, 31, 59 
Seven Sisters/Brothers, 60 
Shaheen [=#T], 210, 218 
Shaheen Falcon [=Jft, m^f, WHtfX], 

199, 220, 222, 223, 226 
Shama [=*M+"6 3^Tf , fTRt WPTT, f*W- 

trsfft, WJT, WTTT +Hf<(^], 46, 

47, 48, 50, 51, 93, 94 
Shastri, Harprasad, 231 
Sheldrake [=yiH*t>, *nfe g^fa], 

450, 451 

Sheldrake & Ruddy Sheldrake [=^prf], 
450 

Shikra [=5^, 5TP3T, ftRflTT], 220, 236, 
237, 238 

Shikra Hawk [= «3^ |ur, ftpTFT], 220, 221 
Short-billed Minivet [=^^^+1,59 
Short-eared Owl [=+l+t+], 179 
Short- toed Eagle [=5Tm?ft, ?W, WTtt, 

Wtfft, fW], 211 
Short-toed Lark, [=?TC*fT], 35 
Shoveller [=3*rpp, STRtfET, yTdll^ ], 456, 

457 

Shrike [=5T3^rl, 57 
Siberian Jay, 15 
Sibia [=sffa?], 50 
Silver-eared Mesia, 32 
Singing Bush-Lark [=srfipT, 3)pJHp>lTil, 
arf^PTO, +U4|PH, *Mld, M<^<\ ], 108, 
110 

Singing Hawk, 226 
Sirkeer, 137, 140 

Sirkeer Cuckoos [=3pr?ft rfRlT ], 140 
Sita, 3 

Siva, in the form of a roller, 1 6 

Skimmer [=3TTfii, anft, ycWt+ribl, snr, SKlTd, 

VTCrfC, Kraft, %5T], 352, 353, 450 
Skimmer or Scissorbill, 351 ff. 
Skuas [=^^+1+], 337 

Skuiiy's Wood Owl [=jsrn=r], lao 

Skylark [=W®> 5*Nt> *KfiM, TTOtY »41*)vtlftl*T, 



qr<BM , V K gNl, ^VHlRw], 50, 99, 108, 
109, 110, 155 
Slaty-headed Paroquet [=<fl<H»^=h ], 143, 
144 

Slender-billed Gull, 339 
Smaller Egret [=sr<srm], 403 
Smaller Hawk [=^HT, fiRHT], 237 
Smaller Parrot [=Tnf], 143 
Smaller Sparrow Hawks & Shikras [= jfa- 
Iffr], 236 

Smaller Spotted Eagle [=f3RTOT, sft^C, 

^W* ], 209 
Smallest Pariah Kite [=KMP<H+I ] (a bird 

of augury), 246 
Small Green-billed Malkoha [=<41«IH<f>l<bl ], 

140 

Small Minivets [=*5Rt, *lld«H4*f) 

TTCrtl, 59 
Small Parrot SSTT], 143 

Small Tern orTernlet [=J<r<+l ], 348 
Smew [> 4 1 | <t.flm. K%<T iSWSl 

458, 459 

Smew & Goosanders [=*ii>5»«<i>, K^cT 
], 459 

Smythies, 42, 68, 88, 102, 108, 120, 129, 165, 
178, 181, 209, 233, 273, 288, 332, 391, 406 
Snake-bird [=T^T], 371, 372 
Snipe [=WnwNT, ^W, <i%*\<], 366 
Snow-Cock [=;syr ], 139, 2 3, 207, 284 
Snow Partridge [=+P";»*M, arMpwi, ^TW- 

fefH a<K l fa< ], 284 
Snow Pigeon [=*^T 4KHd], 256 
Snowy Owl [=qwt^], 179, 183 
'Solitary Wasp [=1^^], 89 
Somadatta, Story of Prince, 189 
Song-Finches, 142 

Song-Sparrow [=**rf*r§, 3<W$PH^], 94, 

111, 167 
Sooty Gull, 339 

Southern & Northern Besra Sparrow-Hawks 

[^PCT], 239 
Southern Bersa Hawk [ = JT5«hn:], 241 
Southern Besra Sparrow Hawks (Male) 

[ = ffar], 239 

Southern Besra Sparrow-Hawks (Female) 

[ = *HM*Kr, y'StKI, ^TT], 239 
Sparrow [=3TK^r, 3|iM<M4*, 40, 45, 

61, 92, 93 

Sparrow Hawk [=f^Tf^r, ^TOT, twT], 

199, 220, 236 
Speckled Piculet [=q5H*r], 120 

Spoonbill [=3^], 380 

Spot-bill or Grey Duck [=*T/ra-r, 

^vj# 454 
Spotted Deer [=WRT], 11 
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Spotted Dove [=(^Tl<l<a, F'M+'fid, f^- 

qwfta], 257, 258, 261, 263 
Spotted Munia[=#3W, t?TTrf*PFT, ^-TTFTt, 

M l ^ui , ^^1 , TcWt, *jfw], 85. 89 
Spotted Owlet [=**iPh+I, *3*NtT, fwTO, 

PnraT Prrftm, Wot], 177, 178 182 

Spotted-winged Stare [=3><rfi<w, "jfcf, q/ft, 

35THT, ^5ft, Kraft], 82, 83 
Spur-winged Plover ^PddPd*) ], 357 
Sriharsa, 82, 93, 201 

Starling [=^I^fW, Pd^<l, i=tfw W], 
29, 85, 87 

Starlings and Mynas [=d<HM+, a^mf'T^T, 

3<rim41, <TOST, MI*W|, +)lP<+l ], 84 ff. 
Steppe Eagle 73, 208 
Stevens, Herbert, 132 
Stints, 367 
Stone Chat, 44, 45 

Stone Plover [=+<.<4M+, + 0*1+, +<H4IU|P4+, 
*MfaT, Ml»ir^+', HMp<+, ^ffidx, ^^TT], 
39, 129, 332 
Stork [= qmwi4) ], 95, 136, 389 ff. 
Stork-billed bird [= f+f+<ap4 ], 157 
Stork, Heron or White Ibis [ = SPP], 95, 136 
Streaked Fantail- Warbler # J^+t, 

dUMPd+l, d,"l$d+l0 ], 69 
Striated Swallow [=5=tJH^d=t> ], 99 
Stuart Baker, 61, 63, 119, 120, 123, 131, 179, 
182, 209, 226, 242, 245, 254, 257, 260, 26S, 
274, 281, 288, 299, 307, 309, 316, 320, 321, 
325, 327, 337, 351, 406, 408, 409, 411, 414, 
424, 450, 454, 460 
Sulapani, 89 

Sultan Tit [=H"M<i, H"IPfl<sl ], 22 

Sun-bird [=sftpMp<+l, ^"1^4 ], 31, 114, 

116, 156 
Suresvaracarya, 210, 225 
Susruta, 92, 124, 132, 144, 167, 170, 259, 

274, 284, 285, 292, 330, 449 
Suthora [^Kl+d^, ^+d¥d, q+*lW, SI+HHI ], 

23 

Svetaketu Aruneya 56 

Swallow [=$WTT, tRw, -MftrHl, 

faRwl , ^n^r], 92, 99, 100, 101, 

165. 167, 168 
Swallow & Swift [=*re^, ], 165, 167 

Swallow Shrikes [=dl<rMd+ ], 61 
Swamp Partridge [=^1%%^], 284 
Swan [=4l+^«, TTST^r], 95, 136, 

184, 203, 422 ff. 
Swans, Geese & Ducks [=^ET], 95 
Swans, Geese, Ducks & Mergansers [=W- 
. iW, ^IW-I ], 422 ff. ^ 
Swift [=<SHI«fi<rl, ?wf, ^r^"l, Rf<wfl, 
|#5f, gjP»H. , fH"^*, MUsiM ], 92, 99, 



100, 165 ff. 
Swift, as a bird of augury, 166 
Syenuyaga 216 

T 

Tailor-bird ^Pct.i, ^PdHl, 4lPdi)+ ], 

68, 69 

Talking Myna (or Crackle) [= <H<M<uP<* I ], 
81 

Tawny Eagle [=n^TPJ, «fTRT], 73, 200, 

206, 209, 213, 230, 231 
Tawny Fish-Owl, 175 
Tern [=3^t# f^ff, fT^], 338, 341, 

342, 345 ff. 
Thieving Crow [=-^1p(.+l+ ], 2 
Thrush [=p^T|ip], 29, 44, 141 
Tibetan Tern, 347 

Tickell's Flowei -peckers O^Tf^T], 116 
"Timid like a Crow" [=*I<MI ], 9 
Tit [=^FTp5r, ^ ^jfw], 21, 22 
Tragopan [=^9IJ?, ^X, 156, 279, 

280 

Tragopans, Blood Pheasants & Partridges, 
279 ff. 

Tree-creeper [=Pt|$ <■<(<•+, ^3H*Kl|], 40,41 
Tree-Pie [= 4»<lRn>l , fT^, JtjT^dl, 

^fewt, wt], 12, 13, 20, 41, 

231, 260 

Tree-Pipit [=^^t, ^fl, fftm, \f*m, 

FBtfCTT], 107 
Tree-Sparrow [=ffa"f, ^vf^Tf, 

92 

Trogon [=tft^, ^ft^ft, ^ftfps], 164 

Tropic-bird [=tWi*l+ ], 377 

Tufted Pochard ° [=«(*^PH4i p', TRW, 

^lP<H+ ], 458 
Turdus Macrourus (Shama), 47 
Turkey-Cock, 139 
Turtle Doves, 263 

Twilight Nightjar [=8"rr, grift, ferm^T, 
#^(], 171 

U 

Uddalaka Aiuni, 56 
Ujjvaladatta, 159 
Urocissa, 14 
Uwatacarya. 40 

V 

Vaidya, C. V., 228 
Vaidya, K. M., 139 
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Valmiki, 197, 316 

Varahamihira, 2, 6, 12, 13, 98, 106, 150, 260, 
421 

Vasantaraja, 2, 6, 8, 12, 13, 31, 45, 48, 49, 
53, 85, 89, 102, 103, 106, 144, 177, 18' 

Velvet-fronted Nuthatch [=+«M~l ], 25, '26 

Very Small Heron [=W<rM+<f], 405 

Violet Cuckoo, 130, 131 

Vulture [=T5¥, TO, STfpT, TOT], 189, 191, 
198, 199, 20o! 20°2, 207,. 209, 214, 228 

Vultures and Lammergeyer, 188 ff. 

W 

Wagtail [=3|MI*U, W^WZ, W^TH], 

18, 45, 52, 102, 127, 135 
Wagtails and Pipits, 102 ff. 
Wall-Creeper [=*Tt£TP, R$<^d+, T3)l«<lS], 

40 

Warbler [^dPk+l, "Tfernr, Wf»TfT, JTSPPT], 
• 56, 68, 69, 89, 92 
Water-birds in general [= C 5T3'], 299 
Water-Crane [ =4^.h(j44 ], 43 
Water-Cock [ = ^TT, a|<rl$+J>d, ^l^Jt^T, 

M1HH4 , gfep], 138, 139, 269,301, 358, 

367 

Water-Pipit [==qnf?T, TTTT, ^(<H+f, gf?P£T, 

^Pd+I ], 107 
Water Quail (or Snipe) [ = *liw(i, ], 

308 
Waxwing, 97 

Weaver-bird [ = +<rffaui, w^Ffi, 

■itW 3T5rfT^, "ft^W =T£3T, f%fr?T, gJJ5, 
y i frM? , 88, 89, 94, 96 

Weaver-birds & Munias, 88 ff. 

Web-footed Water-bird (or Goose or Duck) 
[ = 3TT*nre], 299 

Wedge-tailed Green Pigeons [ = =trfa>*r, 

+l'+<i i, ^-*+H, ffo^r, fifta] , 254 

Western Himalayan Barred Owlet [ = TfT 
178 

Western Horned Pheasant [ = fsFrTPT, 

^ffe], 280 
Western Palm Swift [ = dM"=ld, dl<-Hd+], 

168 

Whimbrel (or Titterel) [ = fefe],366 
Whiskered Bulbuls [ = 5WrRcRRT], 36, 37 
Whiskered Tern [ = 4&+<!)llQl<*>l, ^&+<*K, 

y*m i < ] , 94, 157, 349 
Whistler 8, 13, 32, 40, 44, 53, 66, 78, 84, 91, 
123, 134, 137, 156, 165, 168, 169, 190, 
194, 195, 232, 234, 310, 346, 353, 400, 404 
"Whistling Schoolboy", 52 
Whistling Teal [=9nrf>r, STO^ff], 353, 450 



Whistling Thrush 49, 50 

White, Gilbert, 102, 171 
White & Black Storks with led bills [=<<M U I<4- 
go*], 389 

White-backed Vulture [=R)lRl+Sr 'TST, ftrfir- 

tfm, igmi, r^wg ], 188, 190, 191 
White-bellied Drongo [=StNt WIT], 38, 

63 

White-bellied Sea-Eagle [=vjc*l!fl, 

«ki<N , wmx, 5<rof ], 187, 200, 207, 

212, 213 

White-breasted Kingfisher [=r+f+<*)R, 

^a^T], 156, 157 
White-breasted Waterhen [=<*l<^£], 124, 

293 

White-browed Fantail Flycatcher [=f«I^K], 

54 

White-cheeked Bulbul [=?T^rr], 34, 37, 

54, 57 J 
White-cheeked, White-eared, Black-crested 

Yellow Bulbul [=^n], 37 
White-crested Kalij Pheasant [==t>?ig<., 

+ |P?M, f%TT, H'=IM+$«r$d ], 275 
White-crested Laughing Thrushes [=3T|pP- 

fRFT, <|P<M*1$) ]. 28, 29 
White-eared Bulbul, 34, 37 
White-eye [=^dl++(, "jf^T, TKTT, ATT], 

92, 112, 113 
White-eyed Pochard [=JrfeRTRT], 428, 458 
White-faced Wagtail [=y^H ], 106 
White Flycatcher [=9f£=PP], 55 
White-fronted Goose [=^T^T], 437 
White House-Crow [=^d+l+, 5hM+l+ ]. 

8 

White Ibis (or Water-Crow) [ = oi<ri<tii'* l 
E^ST, KKlPd+l, SHTdT, ^cl<t>l<t>, 

, 9, 353, 381, 383, 386, 387, 432 

White Ibis Parties [=«l+M+<.r: ], 387 

White-naped Pigmy Falcon [=*TS5t, wffe, 
iffe^, nj < >i*i\* ], 234 

White-necked and Black-necked Storks 
[=f^HTO, VfmK], 389, 390 

White or Screech Owl [ = 3>t?r, tAv* ], 
173, 176 

White Paradise Flycatcher [ = 3t#f^], 122 
White Scavenger Vulture [=*it«rbfrsr, VFZ- 

pfH-, mm, 5r^HT5T, srj^, gw], 

138, 191, 192, 193, 194 
White Stork [=4+<M. <.M4+ ], 389 
White-tailed Bush Chat [=grft^T ] ,45 
White-tailed Sea-eagle [=3c5ST9T, 

sn=r], 212, 213, 214, 215 
White-throated Fantail Flycatcher [=fa*|- 

^RT], 54 
White-throated Laughing Thrushes, 29 
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White-throated Munia [=<TT3ft], 45 
White-throated & White-backed Munias 
[= qdfa<H , fafefr, P u P<Ph, PmP<.s), fafeft, 

<TT5ft], 89, 90 
White Wagtail [ = <sT3PT, ijsPT^- 'tftfaT, 

JTOS^ ]. 45. 49,86, 102, 103, 104, 106, 107 
White-winged Wood Duck [=^*T, 

T?RrP5Tp-]. 449 
Whooper [=tmrr^], 423, 42G. 427. 432 
Wigeon [= Pmil*H , Pm^ISH ]. 454, 455 ^ 
Wild birds from damp areas [=+"°»<?i 1, 

289 

Wild Cock [=$<r|M$«$.d J, 138 

Wild Duck [=*IW, JTtmr, •fMifM*. 

^rftn;, <rt^ ^rv^, sf|hiw=i, 

w&m, P?M<I$] , 453 
Wilson, 30, 52, 57, 96, 196. 223 
'Windhover' [ = <f}«l]. 233 
Wire- tailed Swallow [=^ft, jspfcn, firfa- 

qm, ftrf5PTOT, ftRfT5TT] , 55, 99, 100, 

101 

Woodcock [=«r^rerffTT, P«»ij+<i, fawtar, 

fpj^JS, fpt¥^R], 367 
Wood-Owl [=jr»IrW], 180 
Woodpecker [=3rrE(Td", ^ft, 



?M$dd+, 5Tffr,^5Rm], 26, 27, 40, 41, 

54, 119, 120, 122 
Wood Pigeon [=HWW], 256 
Wordsworth, 33 
Wrens [-ftfT], 40, 42 

Y 

Yaska. 73 

Yellow-billed Blue Magpies [=y,^+d, 

3tfeT], 12. 14 
Yellow-cheeked Tit [="Tdft^'rf5r, S^TT], 

22 

Yellow-eyed Hawk [^JH^^^N, md^lW 
WI], 218 

Yellow-headed Wagtail [=^rta^], 75, 

76, 105 

Yellow-headed Weaver-bird [=ifld«ju,s 

], 50 

Yellow-legged Herring Gull [^JUIS-Xsi], 
340 

Yellow Wagtail [=^5RTJ, <s('vH<id+, >fr7, 

<iW<h* , ntj^, ], 40, 76, 103, 

104, 105 

Yellow-wattled Lapwing [=+4<MIU|, ft^feftT, 
qtcTTK, ^KI^TT], 85, 357, 360 
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with Scientific Names, English and French Equivalents 
by Andre Couture and Elfrun Linke 

The following Index was compiled using two earlier reference lists, those 
of Mrs. E. Linke (1997) and Prof. Dr. Andre Couture (1998). The present 
revision includes the Pali [P] and Prakrit [Pkt] names as well as those Sanskrit 
[Skt] terms mentioned by K. N. Dave. In addition to the English names used by 
Dave, which are usually the same as those found in the well-known guides of 
Salim Ali (other colloquial names arc placed in parentheses), we thought it 
useful to include those changes in nomenclature which appear in the 
authoritative guide to the birds of India and related countries, recently published 
by R. Grimmett, C. Inskipp, and T. Inskipp. The differences in the Scientific and 
English names occuring in this book are the result of the revision of the 
taxonomy of the birds of the world published by Sibley and Monroe (1990). To 
facilitate the consultation of this guide, we chose to place the new names in 
brackets. The French names, that follow the English names [Fr., if unclear], are 
drawn from the authoritative reference published by the Commission Internatio- 
nale des nomsfrancais des oiseaux in 1993. Words preceded by an asterisk (*) 
were not found in any dictionary. This Index is intended to facilitate the use of 
Dave's book. It does not indicate, except in a few cases, the status of these 
identifications which range from being practically certain to being no more than 
hypothetical. 
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a 

;igni-knnth:i, Mirafra javanica [M. 
cantillans]. Singing Bushlark, Alouette de 
Java, 1 10 



angahetuka (P). Phaenicophaeus tristis, 
[Large) Green-billed Malkoha, Malkoha 
triste; "the two Sirkeer Cuckoos, the 
Punjab Sirkeer and the Bengal Sirkeer 
Cuckoo" (ref. unclear, the only known 
Sirkeer is : Phaenicophaeus leschenaultii, 
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Sirkeer Cuckoo [Sirkeer Malkoha], 
Malcoha sirkir), 140 

ahgaraka, Dicrurus adsimilis [D. macro- 
cercus], (Common) Black Drongo (or 
King-crow), Drongo brillant, 40, 63 

ahgara-cudaka, Pycnonotus atriceps, Black- 
headed Bulbul, Bulbul cap-negre; 
Pycnonotus melanicterus, Black-crested 
Bulbul, Bulbul a tete noire, 34, 39 

adila (or *adilla) (Pkt)," small bats, cf. Skt 
alila 

atyuba, Cucuius varius [Hierococcyx 
Varius], Common Hawk Cuckoo (or 
Brainfever Bird), Coucou shikra, 132, 140, 
293; Pavo cristatus, Peacock [Indian 
Peafowl], Paon bleu, 293 

anala, Falco tinnunculus, [Common] Kestrel, 
Faucon crecerelle, 233 

andha-kaka, Ardeola grayii, Paddy Bird or 
Pond Heron [Indian Pond Heron], Crabier 
de Gray, 404-405 

anna-dusaka, used for gregarious and crop- 
damaging Fringillidae of the subfamily 
Emberezinae, esp. Emberiza melano- 
cephala, Black-headed Bunting, Bruant 
melanocephale; Emberiza bruniceps. Red- 
headed Bunting, Bruant a tete rousse, 95- 
96, 141 

anyabhrta-paksa-kaka, any of the Corvidae, 
genus Corvus (Crow / Corbeau, Corneille) 
"black-plumaged like the Koel" (anya- 
bhrta, cf. parabhrt), 6 

anya-vapa, parasitic Cuckoos (family Cucu- 
lidae), in contrast to non-parasitic Mal- 
kohas and Coucals, 127-128 

aparajita, Coracias benghalensis, Indian 
Roller, Rollier indien, 17 

apandura-kapota, Streptopelia decoacto, 
(Indian) Ring Dove [Eurasian Collared D.], 
Tourterelle turque, 257, 258 

amrta-vaka, female of the Falco peregrinus, 
Peregrine Falcon, Faucon pelerm, 225, 
226; called " Singing Hawk " or " Chanting 
Falcon ", 226. 

ambaka-maddan (P), any of the Coryidae, 
tribe Oriolini, genus Oriolus, esp. Oriolus 
oriolus, Golden Oriole [Eurasian Golden 
Oriole], Loriot d'Europe; Oriolus 
xanthornus, Black-headed Oriole [Black- 
hooded Oriole], Loriot a capuchon noir, 77, 
78. 

ambaka-pilika, ambska-pilika. ambSki- 

pTlika (Pkt), 77, 78 
ambu-kukkutika, ambu-kukkutT, the smallest 

of the Rails or Crakes (Fr. Rales), 292 



aranya-kaka, Corvus corone, Carrion Crow, 
Corneille noire; Corvus macrorhynchos. 
Jungle Crow [Large-billed Crow], 
Corneille a gros bee, 6, 7 

aranya-cataka, may refer to certain 
Alaudidae such as : Eremopterix grisea. 
Ashy-crowned Finch Lark [Ashy-crowned 
Sparrow Lark], Moinelette croisee; 
Ammomanes phoenicurus. Rufous-tailed 
Finch Lark [Rufous-tailed Lark], Ammo- 
mane a queue rouge, 110-111 

arista-kahka, Haliastur indus, Brahminy 
Kite, Milan sacre, 243 

aruna, Sarcogyps calvus. Black (or King) 
Vulture [Red-headed V.], Vautour royal, 
196 

aruna-kapota, Streptopelia tranquebarica, 
Red Turtle Dove [Red Collared Dove], 
Tourterelle a tete grise, 257, 259, 260 

aruna-kraunca, Phoenicopterus ruber, 
Flamingo [Greater Flamingo], Flamant 
rose, 4 1 3 

arjunci, "may refer to an albino form of the 
white Peacock imported from China," 55, 
270 

arjunaka, Terpsiphone paradisi, [Asian] 
Paradise Flycatcher, Tchitrec de paradis, 
55, 56, 122 

alaja, Gypaetus barbatus, Lammergeyer (or 
Bearded Vulture), Gypaete barbu, 188, 
194, 195; regarded as the king of Eagles, 
200, 201 

aliklava, Haliaeetus leucoryphus, Pallas's 
Sea Eagle [Pallas's Fish Eagle], Pygargue 
de Pallas, 214 

alila, Apus affinis, House Swift, Martinet des 
maisons, 166, 167 

aluna(-hamsa) (Asoka Pkt), Dendrocygna 
bicolor, Large Whistling Teal [Fulvous 
Whistling-Duck], Dendrocygne fauve, 450 

alpa-kapinjala, two small Quails : Perdicula 
asiatica, Jungle Bush Quail, Perdicule 
rousse-gorge; Perdicula argoondah, Rock 
Bush Quail, Perdicule argoondah, 286 

avabhanjana, Anastomus oscitans, Openbill 
Stork [Asian Openbill], Bec-ouvert indien, 
396 

asvaka. small birds having a certain 
similarity of habits with a frisky little colt : 
Bushchats (Fr. Tariers), Wheatears and 
Chats (Fr. Traquets), the Indian Robin (Fr. 
Pseudotraquet indien, the [Oriental] 
Magpie Robin (Fr. Shama dayal), also the 
White Wagtail (Fr. Bergcronncttc grise), 
44', 45, 47 

asvaka-cataka, 45, idem 
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asvaka snvada, Copsychus saularis, [Orien- 
tal] Magpie Robin. Shama dayal, 50 
asvakhya(ka), cf. asakkhaya (P), and asvaka 

a 

akasa-yogim, Falco tinnunculus, [Common] 

Kestrel, Faucon crecerelle, 233 
aghata, refers to all Woodpeckers (Fr. Pics), 

119 

a/a, Gypaetus barbatus, Lammergeyer (or 

Bearded Vulture), Gypaete barbu, 195 
aja-grdhra, idem, 188 

ataka-cataka. Buntings (Fr. Bruants), 93, 96 
afa, S(S (P), Pseudibis papillosa. Black Ibis, 

Ibis noir, 380, 384 
■Mi, Stf, idem, 351, 353, 381, 382, 383. 386 
adi (Pkt), idem, 384 

atayin, Milvus migrans. Pariah Kite [Black 

K.], Milan noir, 245 
aD', Rynchops albicollis, Indian Skimmer. 

Bec-en-ciseaux a collier, 353 
atma-ghosa, a variety of Corvidae, genus 

Corvus, 3 n. 4 
ara, ara-mukhi, Limosa limosa, Black-tailed 

Godwit, Barge a queue noire, 366 
an, Rynchops albicollis, Indian Skimmer, 

Bec-en-ciseaux a collier, 353 
asakkhaya (or *asakkha) (Pkt), cf. asvaka, 

asvakhya 

asura-kakola, Corvus corax, [Commpn] 
Raven, Grand Corbeau, 5, 6, 1 1 

i 

indrabha, Lophophorus impejanus, Impeyan 
Pheasant [Himalayan Monal], Lophophore 
resplendissant, 277, 278 

ilkila, any of the Apodidae (Swift / Martinet), 
100 

u 

ufcfelisa (P), 214, cf. fflaM ukkusa 

utkrosa, may refer to several noisy Fish or 
Sea Eagles (Fr. Pygargues) : Haliaeetus 
leucoryphus, Pallas's Sea Eagle [P. Fish 
Eagle], Pygargue de Pallas; Ichthyophaga 
ichthyaetus. Grey-headed Fishing Eagle 
[G. Fish Eagle], Pygargue a tete grise, 
185ff., 213ff., 342; Haliaeetus leucogaster. 
White-bellied Sea Eagle, Pygargue blagre, 
187, 213; also Laridae, Larini (Gulls / 
Goelands. Mouette) and Sternini (Tern / 
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Sterne) tribes, .and Numenius arquata, 
[Eurasian] Curlew, Courlis cendre, 185, 
341-342, cf. kurara 
utkrosa-kurara, any of the Laridae, Larini 
and Sternini tribes (Gull, Tern / Goeland, 
Mouette, Sterne); also Fishing [Fish] and 
Sea Eagles (Fr. Pygargues), 342 
ulkrosT kuran, any of the Laridae, Sternini 
tribe (Tern / Sterne) ; also Numenius 
arquata, [Eurasian] Curlew, Courlis cendre 
(Curlew), 341, 342; cf. kuran. 
utpatya-pakala, Hirundo rustica. Common 
Swallow [Barn S.], Hirondelle rustique; 
Hirundo smithii, Wire-tailed Swallow, 
Hirondelle a longs brins; Delichon urbica. 
House Martin, Hirondelle de fenetre [now 
subdivided into : Delichon urbica, Northern 
House Martin, Hirondelle de fenetre ; 
Delichon dasypus, Asian House Martin, 
Hirondelle de Bonaparte ; Delichon 
nipalensis, Nepal House Martin, Hiron- 1 
delle du Nepal], 100 
utpada-sayana, Vanellus indicus, Red- 
wattled Lapwing, Vanneau indien, 360. 
uddlpaka, may refer to : Aquila rapax. 

Tawny Eagle, Aigle ravisseur, 208 
uddTpaka-grdhra, Sarcogyps calvus. Black 
(or King) Vulture [Red-headed V.], 
Vautour royal, 188 
upacakra, Ammoperdix griseogularis. See- 
see Partridge, Perdrix si-si, 282; Tadorna 
ferruginea, Ruddy Sheldrake [Ruddy 
Shelduck], Tadorne casarca, 450; or 
Shelducks (Fr. Tadornes) in general, 450 
uma, Monticola solitarius. Blue Rock 

Thrush, Monticole merle-bleu, 48 
wagasana, a mythical epithet evoking either 
the Heliaeetus leucogaster. White-bellied 
Sea Eagle. Pygargue blagre, or any bird of 
the Accipitridae family, genus Spilornis 
(Serpent Eagle / Serpentaire), 207 
uluka, any of the large typical Strigidae (Owl 

/Hibou, Chouette), 176, 177 
uluka-cetT. any of the small typical Strigidae 

(Owlet / Chevechette, Cheveche), 176 
ustra-ratha, Struthio camelus, Ostrich, 
Autruche d'Afrique (imported bird), 281 



U 

urdhva-kamoluka, any of the Strigidae, 
genus Otus (Scops Owl / Petit-due), 178 

e 
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eka-putraka-, Hemiprocne longipennis 
[Hemiprocne coronata], Crested Swift 
[Crested Treeswift], Hemiprocne iongi- 
penne, 168 

ekahga-varaka, any of the Bucerotidae 
(Hornbill/Calao), 159 

k 

kakqra, Pterocles exustus, Indian Sandgrouse 

[Chestnut-bellied Sandgrouse], Ganga a 

ventre brun, 265 
kakunjala, 137, cf. cataka 
kakubhci, Tetraogallus himalayensis, 

Himalayan Snowcock, Tetraogalle de 

1' Himalaya, 139, 284 
kakubhakSni, idem, 139 
kahka. Haliaeetus leucoryphus, Pallas's Sea 

Eagle [P. Fish Eagle, Pygargue de Pallas, 

195, 213, 214, 229, 243; Ardea cinerea, 

Grey Heron, Heron" cendre, 219, 224, 400, 

401, 402; Haliastur indus, Brahminy Kite, 

Milan sacre, 242, 243, 245 
kankeru Ardea purpurea, Purple Heron, 

Heron pourpre, 402 
kacchela, varieties of wild Quails (Fr. 

Cailles), or more likely, of Bustard Quails 

[Buttonquails] (Fr. Turnix), 289 
kutapru utuka, Tytb capensis, Grass Owl, 

Effraie du cap, 1 74 
kafuka, may refer to the Vanellus gregarius, 

Sociable Lapwing, Vanneau sociable, 360- 

361 

katu-kvana, Vanellus indicus, Red-wattled 
Lapwing, Vanneau indien; Vanellus 
malabaricus, Yellow-wattled Lapwing, 
Vanneau du Malabar; or still Vanellus 
spinosus [duvaucelii], Spur-winged Plover 
(Lapwing) [River Lapwing], Vanneau a 
eperons, 360 

kathaku, katharu, Upupa epox, [Common] 
Hoopoe, Huppe fasciee, 162 

kana-bhaksaka, 96, cf. anna-dusaka 

kanatTna, Motacilla alba. Pied Wagtail 
[White W.], Bergeronnette grise, 106 

kantha-nTdaka, Falco tinnunculus, [Com- 
mon] Kestrel, Faucon crecerelle, 233, 234 

kantha-pala, kantha-vala, Podiceps cristatus, 
Great Crested Grebe, Grebe huppe, 369 
462 

kanthagni, Mirafra javanica [M. cantillans]. 
Singing Bushlark, Alouette de Java, 1 10 

kandola, Galerida cristata. Crested Lark. 
Cochevis huppe, 1 1 1 

kandura (Pkt), Leptoptilos javanicus. Lesser 
Adjutant Stork, Marabout chevelu, 395 



kandagalaka. Sitta castanea, Chestnut- 
bellied Nuthatch, Sitelle a ventre marron 
(and subspecies), 26, 27; other varieties of 
Sittidae (Nuthatch / Sitelle), 26, 27 
kandalaka, Sitta castanea. Chestnut-bellied 
Nuthatch, Sitelle a ventre marron (and 
subspecies), 26 
kandalt, various Sittidae (Nuthatch / Sitelle), 
24ff.; Sitta castanea, Chestnut-bellied 
Nuthatch, Sitelle a ventre marron (and 
subspecies), 25ff.; Sitta frontalis, Velvet- 
fronted Nuthatch, Sitelle veloulee, 25, 26 
kapardika, Ceryle rudis, Pied Kingfisher, 
Martin-pecheur pie; or Megaceryle 
lugubris, Greater Pied Kingfisher [Crested 
K.J, Martin-pecheur tachete, which is the 
related species found above 800 m in the 
Himalayas, 155, 219, 234 
kapinjala, Francolinus pondicerianus, Grey 
Partridge, Francolin gris, 58, 93, 283; 
Cuculus varius, Common Hawk Cuckoo, 
Coucou shikra, 93, 131; Nyctyornis 
athertoni. Blue-bearded Bee-eater, Guepier 
a barbe bleue, 148; Lerwa lerwa, Snow 
Partridge, Lerva des neiges, 284 
ka pin jail, female of the Francolinus pondi- 
cerianus, Grey Partridge, Francolin gris, 58 
kapeksuka, Phoenicurus ochruros, Black 

Redstart, Rougequeue noir, 49 
kapota, any of the Columbidae (Pigeon, 
Dove / Pigeon, Tourterelle), 24, 27, 250ff., 
257ff. 

kapotakT, Saxicoloides fulicata, Indian 

Robin, Pseudotraquet indien, 45 
kapotika, any of the Sittidae (Nuthatch / 

Sitelle), 24, 27 
kapotr. idem, 24 

kawanacchada-kahka, Haliastur indus, 
Brah-many Kite, Milan sacre, 243 

kambvatayin, Haliastur indus, Brahmany 
Kite, Milan sacre, 244 

kuraka, any of the Sittidae (Nuthatch / Si- 
telle), 24ff. 

karats, any of the Corvidae, tribe Corvini, 
genus Corvus (Crow / Corneille, Corbeau), 
1, 3 

karavTka (P). Copsychus malabaricus, 
[White-rumped] Shama, Shama a croupion 
blanc; Copsychus saularis, [Oriental] 
Magpie Robin, Shama dayal, 47, 52 

karayika. any of the Corvidae, tribe 
Corvinae. genus Dendrocitta (Treepie / 
Temia), 12, 13 

karala-phala baka, Ephippiorhynchus asia- 
ticus. Black-necked Stork, Jahiru dAsie, 
392 
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karkata, karkataka, Pelargopsis capensis, 

(Brown-headed) Stork-billed Kingfisher, 

Martin-chasseur gurial, 156 
karkaraksa, karkaranga, Motacilla alba, Pied 

Wagtail [White W.], Bergeronnette grise, 

106 

karkari, any of the Picidae (Woodpecker / 
Pic), 122 

karkaretu, Pelargopsis capensis, (Brown- 
headed) Stork-billed Kingfisher, Martin- 
chasseur gurial, 156; Grus virgo, 
Demoiselle Crane, Grue demoiselle, 312, 
313, 320, 321 

karnayala vanjula. Podiceps nigricollis, 
Black-necked Grebe (or Eared G ), Grebe a 
cou noir, 462 

karnikara, Pycnonotus jocosus, Red- 
whiskered Bulbul, Bulbul orphee, 35, 37 

karniyaka, cf. rata 

karburahga, may refer to the Dinopium 
benghalense, Golden-backed (three-toed) 
Woodpecker [Common Flameback], Pic du 
Bengale, 120 

kala-kantha, any of the Cuculidae with 
sonorous call: Cuculus canorus, Common 
(European) Cuckoo [Eurasian C.|, Coucou 
gris; Cuculus saturatus, Himalayan 
(Asiatic) Cuckoo [Oriental C], Coucou 
oriental, 128 

kalandaka, kalindaka (P), Sitta castanea, 
Chestnut-bellied Nuthatch, Sitelle a ventre 
marron (and subspecies); also the Large 
Indian Squirrel, 26 

*kala-panavika, any of the Burhinidae 
(Stone Plover [Thick-knee] / Oedicneme), 
332, cf. panavika 

kalavihka, a generic term for Sparrow-like 
birds, 95, with a sweet voice, 94, 167: 
Turdus boulboul, Grey-winged Blackbird, 
Merle a ailes grises, 49; Turdus merula, 
[Eurasian] Blackbird, Merle noir, 49, 50, 
93; any of the Passeridae, subfamily 
Ploceinae (Weaver / Tisserin), 88, 94; 
Galerida cristata, Crested Lark, Cochevis 
huppe, 93; Copsychus saularis, [Oriental] 
Magpie Robin, Shama dayal; Copsychus 
malabaricus, [White-rumped] Shama, 
Shama a croupion blanc; Turdus merula, 
[Eurasian] Blackbird, Merle noir, 93; 
Pyrrhula erythrocephala. Red-headed 
Bullfinch, Bouvreuil a tete rouge, 94; other 
birds of the genus Pyrrhula (Bullfinch / 
Bouvreuil), 95; Pyrrhoplectes epauletta 
Gold-headed Black Finch [Gold-naped F ] 
Pyrrhoplecte a nuque d'or, 94 



kala-hamsa, stands for all grey Geese, 422, 

426ff., esp. Anser anser, Greylag Goose^ 

Oie cendree, 426, 436ff.; also Anser 

fabalis, Bean Goose, Oie des moissons; and 

Anser albifrons, [Greater] White-fronted 

Goose, Oie rieuse, 437 
kalaha-priya (sarika), Acridotheres tristis. 

Common Myna, Martin triste, 82, 85, 87; 

Sturnus vulgaris, [Common] Starling, 

Etourneau sansonnet, 87 
kalahakull, Acridotheres tristis, Common 

Myna, Martin triste, 85 
kalatwa, Motacilla alba, Pied Wagtail 

[White W.], Bergeronnette grise, 106 
kalanunadr kalavinka, Turdus merula, 

[Eurasian] Blackbird, Merie noir, 93 
kali-kara, Dicrurus adsimilis [macrocercus], 

(Common) Black Drongo (or Kingcrow), 

Drongo brillant, 63, 65 
kalinga, idem, 65 

kavan, Sturnus pagodarum, Brahmany Myna 
[Brahmany Starling], Etourneau des 
pagodes, 85, 86 

kasika, Recurvirpstra avosetta, [Pied] 
Avocet, Avocette elegante, 361 

kahakaharava, Garrulax leucolophus, White- 
crested Laughingthrush, Garrulaxe a huppe 
blanche, 28 

kaka, Corvus splendens, House Crow, 
Corbeau familier, 1, 2; Corvus corone, 
Carrion Crow, Corneille noire; Corvus 
macrorhynchos. Jungle Crow [Large-billed 
C], Corbeau a gros bee, 1 , 2, 7 

kaka-cchadi-khanjana, Motacilla madaraspa- 
tensis, Large Pied Wagtail [White-browed 
W.]-, Bergeronnette indienne, 103 

kaka-tundaka-karandava, Mergellus albel- 
lus, Smew, Harle piette, 459 

kakara, Pterocles exustus, Common (Indian) 
Sandgrouse [Chesnut-bellied S.], Ganga a 
ventre brun, 265 

kaka-ruka, Asio flammeus, Short-eared Owl, 
Hibou des marais, 179 

kaka-vaipsa, any of the Corvidae, tribe 
Corvini, genus Corvus (Crow / Corneille, 
Corbeau), 20 

kakola, any of the Corvidae, tribe Corvini, 
genus Corvus (Crow / Corneille, Corbeau), 
Iff.; Corvus corone, Carrion Crow, 
Corneille noire; Corvus macrorhynchos. 
Jungle Crow [Large-billed Crow], Corbeau 
a gros bee, 1, 6, 7; Corvus corone, Carrion 
Crow, Corneille noire and / or Corvus 
macrorhynchos, Jungle Crow [Large-billed 
Crow], Corbeau a gros bee, 1, 7, 11, 20; 
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Corvus corax, [Common] Raven, Grand 
Corbeau, 2, 6; all black Corvidae, 3, 8 

kacaksa, . Ceryle rudis, Pied Kingfisher, 
Martin-pecheur pie; or Megaceryle 
lugubris. Greater Pied Kingfisher [Crested 
K.], Martin-pecheur tachete, which is the 
related species found above 800 m in the 
Himalayas, 155: Mycteria leucocephala, 
Painted Stork, Tantale indien, 395 

kacaksa-baka, Mycteria leucocephala. 
Painted Stork, Tanlale indien, 395 

kancana, any of the Corvidae, tribe Oriolini, 
genus Oriolus (Oriole / Loriot), 79 

kana-kapota, Streptopelia tranquebarica, Red 
Turtle Dove [Red Collared D.], Tourterelle 
a tete grise, 257, 259, 450 

kanuka, Nettapus coromandalianus; Cotton 
Teal [Cotton Pygmy-goose], Anserelle de 
Coromandel, 450 

kadamba-hamsa, Arjser indicus, Bar-headed 
Goose, Oie a tete barree, 426, 438 

kSma-can, Passer domesticus, .House 
Sparrow, Moineau domestique, 92 

kamuka, idem, 92 

*kayara (Pkt), 265, cf. Skt kutittira, 

karanda, Mergus merganser, Common Merg- 
anser (Eastern Goosander), Grand Harle, 
459 

karandava, Fulica atra, [Common] Coot, 
Foulque macroule, 299ff.; a generic term 
for Swans / Cygnes, Geese / Oies, Ducks / 
Canards, Mergansers / Harles, 422; Anas 
platyrhynchos, Mallard (or Wild Duck), 
Canard colvert, 453; Mergus merganser, 
Common Merganser (Eastern Goosander), 
Grand Harle, 459, 460 

karpasika, Elanus caeruleus, Black-winged 
Kite [Black-shouldered K.], Elanion blac 
(or blanc), 246 / 

kalaka baja, Falco rusticolus, Gyrfalcon, 
Faucon gerfaut, 219 

kala-kantba, Passer domesticus. House 
Sparrow, Moineau domestique, 92, 93; 
Motacilla madaraspatensis, Large Pied 
Wagtail [White-browe.d W.], Bergeronnette 
indienne, 103; Pavo cristatus, [Indian] 
Peafowl (or Peacock), Paon bleu, 293 

kala-kantha-kalavinka, Copsychus malaba- 
ricus, [White-rumped] Shama, Shama a 
croupion blanc, 46, 93, 94; Copsychus 
saularis, [Oriental] Magpie Pobin, Shama 
dayal, 46, 50, 93, 94 

kala-kant(h)a(ka) datyuha, Pseudibis 
papillosa, Black Ibis, Ibis noir, 224, 294, 
385 



kalaka, female of the Dicrurus adsimilis [ma- 

crocercus], (Common) Black Drongo (or 

Kingcrow), Drongo brillant, 40. 63 
kala-kurara, may refer to "dark-plumaged" 

Fishing [Fish] Eagles or Sea Eagles (Fr. 

Pygargues), 186 
kala-kuta, Pica pica, [Black-billed] Magpie, 

Pie bavarde, 12, 14, 20 
kala-kokila (P; Ja V 419,13) Eudynamys 

scolapacea, [Asian] Koel, Coucou koel, 

129 

kalagrdbra. Aegypius morachus, Cinereous 

Vulture, Vautour moine, 188, 190 
kala-cataka, Turdus boulboul, Grey-winged 

Blackbird, Merle a ailes grises, 49; Turdus 

merula, [Eurasian] Blackbird, Merle noir, 

52; Dicrurus adsimilis (macrocercus), 

(Common) Black Drongo (or Kingcrow), 

Drongo brillant, 49 
kalajna-kukkina, Lophura leucomelanos, 

Kalij Pheasant, Faisan leucomele, 275 
kala-puccha-cataka, may refer to any of the 

Fringillidae, genus Pyrrhula (Bullfinch / 

Bouvreuil), 94, 95 
kala-prstha-kahka, Haliaeetus leucoryphus, 

Pallas's Sea Eagle [Pallas's Fish Eagle], 

Pygargue de Pallas, 213 
kala-baka, Ciconia nigra, Black Stork, 

Cigogne noire, 390 
kaia-hamsa (P; Paramatthajotika II 277,12), 

Branta ruficullis. Red-breasted Goose, 

Bernache a cou roux, 436 
kavfka, any of the Passeridae, subfamily Plo- 

ceinae (Weaver / Tisserin), 89 
kastha-kutta, kastba-kuta, any of the Picidae 

(Woodpecker /Pic), 26, 1 19 
kastha-suka, Psittakula krameri, Rose-ringed 

Parakeet (cr Paroquet), Perruche a collier, 

143-144 

kasiha (Pkt), any of the Pelecanidae (Pelican 
/ Pelican), 370 

kikidTvi, Coracias benghalensis, Indian 
Roller, Rollier indien, 17, 18; Pelargopsis 
capensis, (Brown-headed) Stork-billed 
Kingfisher, Mai tin-chasseur gurial, 156; 
Halcyon smyrnensis, "White-breasted 
Kingfisher [White-throated K.], Martin- 
pecheur de Smyrne, 156 

kikT, Coracias benghalensis, Indian Roller, 
Rollier indien, 17 

kikTvika, Pelargopsis capensis, (Brown- 
headed) Stork-billed Kingfisher, Martin- 
chasseur gurial. 157 

kihkira, Clamator coromandus, Red-winged 
Crested Cuckoo [Chestnut-winged C.J, 
Coucou a collier, 135-136 
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kihkirata, any of the Cuculidae (Cuckoo / 

Coucou), 23, 136; or Psittacidae (Parakeet / 

Perruche), 23, 140 
kihkirata-suka, Psittacula alexandri, (Indian) 

Red-breasted Parakeet (Paroquet), Perruche 

a moustaches, 144 
kirTff, Melophus lathami, Crested Bunting, 

Bruant huppe, 96 
kTcuka, Sasia ochracea, Rufous Piculet 

[White-browed], Picumne a sourcils 

blancs; Picumnus innominatus, Speckled 

Piculet, Picumne tachete, 120-121 
kirsa (kTrsa), Merops orientalis, (Small) 

Green (or Common Indian) Bee-eater, 

Guepier d'Orient, 149f. 
krva(-sauna) (Pkt), Neophron percnopterus, 

(White) Scavenger Vulture [Egyptian V.], 

Vautour percnoptere, 193 
kukuttaka, Upupa epox, [Common] Hoopoe, 

Huppe fasciee, 162 
kukkuta, Gallus gallus, Red Junglefowl 

(Common or Wild Cock), Coq bankiva, 

138 

kukkuiaka, Galloperdix spadicae, .Red 
Spurfowl, Galloperdrix rouge, 281 

kukkutika, small Rails or Crakes (Fr. Rales), 
292 

kukkubha, Centropus sinensis, [Greater] 
Coucal, Grand Coucal, 71, 137ff. 

kunkuma-cudaka, Garrulax erythrocephalus, 
Red-headed Laughingthrush [Chestnut- 
crowned L.], Garrulaxe a tete rousse, 29 

kunkuma-dhumra-kapota, Streptopelia sene- 
galensis, Little Brown Dove [Laughing D.], 
Tourterelle maillee, 257 

kunkumarakta, Haliastur indus, Brahmany 
Kite, Milan sacre, 29 

kuja(-cataka), refers to any of the Alaudidae, 
genera Eremoptrix and Ammomanes 
(Finch Lark [Sparrow Lark], Lark / 
Moinelette, Ammomane), 110, cf. aranya- 
cataka 

kutaru, Megalaima zeylanica. Northern 
(Large) Green Barbet [Brown-headed B.], 
Barbu a tete brune; Megalaina lineata, 
Lineated Barbet, Barbu raye, 124 

kuti-dusaka (P), Riparia riparia, Collared 
(Indian) Sand Martin [Sand M.], 
Hirondelle de rivage; Hirundo concolor. 
Dusky Crag Martin, Hirondelle concolore 
(or Hirundo rupestris, [Eurasian] Crag 
Martin, Hirondelle des rochers), 99 

kuthaku, Upupa epox, [Common] Hoopoe, 
Huppe fasciee, 162 

kunapT, Sturnus contra, Pied Myna [Asian 
Pied Starling], Etourneau pie, 85, 86 



kunala (P), Rostratula benghalensis, Painted 
Snipe [Greater Painted-snipe], Rhynchee 
peinte; Gallicrex ciherea, Watercock, Rale 
a crete; or Lophura leucomelanos, Kalij 
Pheasant, Faisan leucomele, 308 

kundali, Sarcogyps calvus, Black (or King) 
Vulture [Red-headed V.], Vautour royal 
188, 190 

kutittira, Francolinus gularis, (Kayah or) 
Swamp Partridge [Swamp Francolin], 
Francolin multiraie, 283 

kunala, idem 

kubja(-cataka), 1 1 1, cf. kuja(-cataka) 
kumaraka, male of the Turnicidae (Button- 
quail / Turnix), 29 1, cf. 286-287 
kuman syama, Copsychus malabaricus, 
[White-rumped] Shama, Shama a croupion 
blanc, 50 

kumuda, Elanus caeruleus, Black-winged 
Kite [Black-shouldered K.], Elanion blac 
(or blanc), 246 

kumbha, Centropus sinensis, [Greater] 
Coucal, Grand Coucal, 138 

kumbhakara-kukkuta, idem, 138 

kumbholuka, large hooting Strigidae (Owl / 
Hibou, Chouette), 138, 176, 180, esp. 
Wood Owls, having no ear-tufts, 180 

kurahkura-sarasa, Grus leucogeranus, Great 
White Crane [Siberian C], Grue de 
Siberie, 320 

kurantaka. Otis tarda, Great Bustard, Grande 
Outarde, 326, 329 

ku-rabaka, see ku-ravaka 

kurara (f. kurari), Pandion haliaetus, Osprey, 
Balbuzard pecheur; also Fishing [Fish] 
Eagles or Sea Eagles / Pygargues, 185ff., 
341, 348; any Laridae of the Larini tribe 
(Gull / Goeland, Mouette), 185, 341ff., and 
sometimes of the Sternini tribe (Tern / 
Sterne), 342-343; Numenius arquata, 
[Eurasian] Curlew, Courlis cendre, 341- 
342; Grus virgo, Demoiselle Crane, Grue 
demoiselle, 186, 312, 320,' 321, 341; 
according to Dave, Terns (Fr. Sternes), or 
Numenius arquata, [Eurasian] Curley, 
Courlis cendre, are the birds whose calls 
may be compared to the sorrowful wail of 
women, 342-343, 364-365 
kurarahghri, Larus enchinnans, Yellow- 
legged (Herring) Gull, Goeland leucophee; 
Larus ichthyaetus. Great Black-headed 
Gull [Pallas's G.J, Goeland ichthyaete, 340 
kurarika, the smallest of the Terns: Sterna 
albifrons, Little Tern, Sterne naine; 
Chlidonias hybridus. Whiskered Tern, 
Guifette moustac, 348, 350 
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kurarT (feminine form of kurara, used for 
birds smaller than Gulls), any Laridae of 
the Sternini tribe (Tern / Sterne), 341-342, 
347-348; also Numenius arquata, 
[Eurasian] Curlew, Courtis cendre, 185, 
341-342, 348, 364-366 
ku-ravaka, Dendrocitta vagabunda, Indian 
Treepie [Rufous T ], Temia vagabonde; 
Dendrocitta formosae, Himal-ayan Treepie 
[Grey T.], Temia de Swinhoe, !2, 13 
*kurukuncitS, idem, 12 
kwu-bahu, Pomatorhinus ruficollis. Rufous- 
necked Scimitar Babbler [Streak-breasted 
S. B.J, Pomatorhin a col roux; Poma- 
torhinus horsfieldii, Slaty-headed Scimitar 
Babbler [Indian S. B.J, Pomatorhin de 
Horsfield, 28 
kuru-bahuka, esp. Garrulax ruficollis, 
Rufous-necked Laughingthrush, Garrulaxe 
a col roux, 28; Turdoides caudatus, 
Common Babbler, Craterope indien; 
Tordoides striatus, Jungle' Babbler, 
Craterope de brousse, 28, 29 
*kula-vari, small Rails or Crakes (Fr. Rales), 
esp. Gallirallus striatus, Blue-breasted 
Banded Rail [Slaty-breasted R.J, Rale strie; 
Rallina eurizonoides, Banded Crake [Slaty- 
legged C], Rale de foret, 292 
kulala, large hooting Strigidae (Owl / Hibou, 
Chouette), 138; certain Wood Owls, esp. 
Strix leptogrammica, Brown Wood Owl, 
Chouette leptogramme, 180 
kulala-kukkuta, Centropus sinensis, 
[Greater] Coucal, Grand Coucal, 137, 138, 
150; Gallus gallus, Red Junglefowl 
(Common or Wild Cock), Coq bankiva, 
138 

kulaia-kukkubha, Centropus sinensis, 

[Greater] Coucal, Grand Coucal, 138 
kulalT sakunika, Merops orientalis, (Small) 
Green (or Common Indian) Bee-eater, 
Guepier d'Orient, 150 
ku-linga, Dicrurus adsimihs (macrocercus), 
(Common) Black Drongo (or Kingcrow), 
Drongo brillant, 63; various small birds 
moving about on the ground in search of 
food (Sparrow, Finch, Bunting / Moineau, 
Roselin, Bruant), 92, 95; Grus grus, 
Common Crane, Grue cendree, 315 
ku-Iihgaka, Turdus boulboul. Grey-winged 
Blackbird, Merle a ailes grises; Copsychus 
saularis, [Oriental] Magpie Robin, Shama 
dayal, 50, 93; Passer domesticus, House 
Sparrow, Moineau domestique, and related 
species, 167; certain Accipitridae of the 



genus Accipiter, including Accipiter 
badius, Shikra, Epervier shikra, 235-236 

ku-lihgaka, Accipiter nisus, [Eurasian] 
Sparrowhawk, Epervier d'Europe, 199 

kulTka, Saroglossa spiloptera, Spotted- 
winged Stare [Starling], Etourneau a ailes 
tachetees, 83 

kuvaya, Tyto alba, Barn (White, Screech) 
Owl, Effraie des clochers, 173 

kuvi, idem, 173 

kusTtaka, Recurvirostra avosetta, [Pied] 

Avocet, Avocette elegante, 361 
*kunja (read : kunca tor konca; Pkt), Grus 

virgo, Demoiselle Crane, Grue demoiselle, 

320 

kuta-paksT, any of the Corvidae, tribe 

Corvini, genera Cissa, Urocissa and Pica 

(Magpie /Pie, Pirolle), 12 
/cum, female of the Turnicidae (Bustard Quail 

[ButtonquailJ / Turnix), 291 
krkarata, any of the Alaudidae, genus 

Mirafra (Bushlark / Alouette), as distinct 

from Mirafra javanica [M. cantillans], 

Singing Bushlark, Alouette de Java, 1 10, 

cf. krakarata 
krkala, cf. krakara; refers to Syrrhaptes 

tibetanus, Tibetan Sandgrouse, Syrrhapte 

du Tibet , 266, 267 
kfkalasaka. Circus pygargus, Montagu's 

Harrier, Busard cendre, 247 
krkavaku, Gallus gallus, Red Junglefowl, 

Coq bankiva, 273 
krkalika, Athene brama, Spotted Owlet, 

Cheveche brame, 177 
krsa, any of the Apodidae (Swift / Martinet), 

99, 165 

krsa-kantba (saranga), Tetrax tetrax, Little 
Bustard, Outarde canepetiere, 325, 328 

krsa-kuta, any of the Corvidae, tribe Corvini, 
genus Dendrocitta (Treepie / Temia), 12, 
13,20 

krsi-dvista, 96, cf. anna-dusaka 
krsna-kaka, Corvus macrorhynchos. Jungle 
Crow [Large-billed C], Corneille a gros 
bee, 1,3,7; Corvus corone, Carrion Crow, 
Corneille noire and/or Corvus macro- 
rhynchos, Jungle Crow [Large-billed C], 
Corneille a gros bee, 1, 6, 7, 20 
krsna-gnva, Copsychus saularis, [Oriental] 
Magpie Robin, Shama dayal; Copsychus 
malabaricus, [White-rumped] Shama, 
Shama a croupion blanc, 94; Ephippio- 
rhynchus asiaticus, Black-necked Stork, 
Jabiru d'Asie, 391 
krsna-cuda, Pycnonotus cafer, Red-vented 
Bulbul, Bulbul a ventre rouge, 35 
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krsna-tittira, Francolinus francolinus, Black 
Partridge [Black Francolin], Francolin noir, 

283' 

krsna-paksT, Saxicoloides fulicata, Indian 
Robin, Pseudotraquet indien; Monticola 
cinclorhynchus, Blue-headed Rock Thrush 
[Blue-capped R. T.J, Monticole a croupion 
roux, 46, 48; 

krsna-patrin, idem, 46 

krsna-pecaka, Ninox scutulata, Brown Hawk 

Owl, Ninoxe hirsute, 179 
krsna-sakuni, Corvus corax, [Common] 

Raven, Grand Corbeau, 5, 7; Saxicoloides 

fulicata, Indian Robin, Pseudotraquet 

indien, 46 

krsna-samsthana, refers to : Falco rusticolus, 

Gyrfalcon, Faucon gerfaut, 219 
krsna jalakukkuti, Gallinula chloropus, 

[Common] Moorhen, Gallinule poule- 

d'eau, 292-293 
krsnaksa-syena, "Brown-eyed Falcon", a 

term used by Muslim Falconers, 217 
krsnahga-suka, Psittacula roseata, Blossom- 
headed Parakeet (Paroquet), Perruche a tete 

rose, 143, 144 
krsnika, Saxicoloides fulicata, Indian Robin, 

Pseudotraquet indien, 46; may refer to ; 

Monticola cinclorhynchus, Blue-headed 

Rock Thrush [Blue-capped R. T], 

Monticole a croupion roux, 48 
kesaraja, Dicrurus hottentottus, Hair-crested 

Drongo [Spangled D.], Drongo a criniere, 

64 

kesya, idem, 64 

kesan, any of the Pelecanidae (Pelican / Peli- 
can), 370 

kairata, non-parasitic Cuculidae of the genus 

Phaenicophaeus (Malkoha, Sirkeer / 

Malcoha), 140 
koila (for: AvaSyaka" °giri, read: 

Mulabhasya 113 on Avasyaka-Nijjutti 

271b; Pkt), 128, cf. kokila 
kokathu, Treron apicauda. Pin-tailed Green 

Pigeon, Colombar a longue queue; Treron 

sphenura, Wedge-tailed Green Pigeon, 

Colombar chanteur, 254 
koka-deva, idem, 254 

kokila, Eudynamys scolopacea, [Asian] Koel, 
Coucou kbel; also Cuculus canorus, 
European or Grey [Eurasian] Cuckoo, 
Coucou gris; Cuculus saturatus, Himalayan 
or Asiatic [Oriental] Cuckoo. Coucou 
oriental, 128 

konca (P) Phoenicopterus ruber, Common 
[Greater] Flamingo, Flamant rose; 



Phoenicopterus minor, Lesser Flamingo, 

Flamant nain, 415 n.; cf. *kunja 
kotuklr, any of the Corvidae, tribe Corvini, 

genus Dendrocitta (Treepie / Temia), 1 3 
kottha (P), hooting or large Owl, may refer 

to : Ketupa zeylonensis. Brown Fish Owl, 

Ketoupa brun, 157 
kottha-sataka (P : PED considers the sataka 

to be another bird), Nettapus corcmanda- 

lianus, Cotton Teal [Cotton Pygmy-goose], 

Anserelle de Coromandel, 157 
konalaka, Gallicrex cinerea, Watercock, Rale 

a crete; or Lophura leucomelanos, Kalij 

Pheasant, Faisan leucomele, 276, 302, 308 
konalaga (Pkt), idem, 302 
kontha, large hooting Strigidae (Owl / 

Hibou); may refer to : Ketupa zeylonensis. 

Brown Fish Owl, Ketoupa brun, 157 
konalaka, cf. konTIa 

konila, Rostratula benghalensis, [Greater] 

Painted Snipe, Rhynchee peinte, 308 
kopT, Metopidius indicus, Bronze-winged 

Jacana, Jacana bronze, 304 
*kola-puccha (Pkt), Leptoptilos dubius, 

[Greater] Adjutant (Stork), Marabout 

argala, 393 

kaulika, kaulrka, any Passeridae of the 
Ploceinae subfamily (Weaver / Tisserin), 
88 

kausika, large hooting Strigidae (Owl / 
Hibou, Chouette), 176, 177, 179 

krakara, Pterocles orientalis. Imperial 
Sandgrouse [Black-bellied S.], Ganga 
unibande, 265 

krakarata, any of the Alaudidae, genus 
Mirafra (Bushlark / Alouette), as distinct 
from Mirafra javanica [M. cantillans], 
Singing Bushlark, Alouette de Java, 1 10, 
cf. krkarata 

kratu-yasti, Tragopan satyra, Crimson 
Horned Pheasant [Satyr Tragopan], 
Tragopan satyre; or Tragopan melano- 
cephalus, Western Horned Pheasant 
[Western Tragopan], Tragopan de 
Hastings, 280 

krun, krunca, Phoenicopterus ruber, 
Common [Greater] Flamingo, Flamant 
rose; Phoenicopterus minor, Lesser 
Flamingo, Flamant nain, 312, 408, 409, 
411,414,416,418,420 

krura-vak, any black Corvidae, tribe Corvini, 
genus Corvus (Crow / Corbeau, Corneille), 
except the [Common] Raven (Fr. Grand 
Corbeau), 3 

kraunca, Grus grus, Common Crane, Grue 
cendree, 312,313,315,321 
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kvayi, Athene brama, Spotted Owlet, 
Cheveche brame, 124; Tyto alba, Barn 
(Screech) Owl, Effraie des clochers, 124, 
173 

tafraita, Ceryle rudis. Pied Kingfisher. 
Martin-pecheur pie [or Megaceryle 
lugubris, Greater Pied Kingfisher [Crested 
K.], Martin-pecheur tachete, which is the 
related species above 800 m in the 
Himalayas, 155 

ksayi-bamsa, Marmaronetta angustirostris. 
Marbled Teal, Marmaronette marbree, 457 

ksipra-syena, Falco peregrinus, Peregrine 
Falcon, Faucon pelerin, 210, 222, 225 

ksudra-gTdhn, Milvus migrans, Common 
Pariah Kite [Black K.], Milan noir, 189, 
245 

ksudra-valguli, cf. khuddaka-valguli 
ksudra-hamsa, small and medium-sized 

Anatidae (Duck / Canard), 422 
ksudroluka, the smaller Strigidae (Owlet / 

Cheveche, Chevechette), 176 
ksemankan, Haliastur indus, Brahmany Kite, 

Milan sacre, 244 
ksvinka, Sarcogyps calvus, Black (or King) 

Vulture [Red-headed V.], Vautour royal, 

190, 196 



kh 

kha-kamim, Haliastur indus, Brahmany Kite, 
Milan sacre, 243, 244 

khajaka, Anas clypeata, Shoveller [Northern 
Shoveler], Canard souchet, 457 

khanja-kbeta, any of the Passeridae, sub- 
family Motacillinae, genus Motacilla 
(Wagtail / Bergeronnette), 102 

khanja-khela, Motacilla alba, Pied Wagtail 
[White W.], Bergeronnette grise, 106 

khanjana, any of the Passeridae, subfamily 
Motacillinae, genus Motacilla (Wagtail / 
Bergeronnette), 102; white Wagtails, esp. 
Motacilla alba, Pied Wagtail [White W.], 
Bergeronnette grise (and subspecies), 49, 
52, 102ff. 

kbafijanaka, white Wagtails, esp. Motacilla 
alba. Pied Wagtail [White W.], Bergeron- 
nette grise (and subspecies), 102 

khanjanika, Charadrius dubius, Little Ringed 
Plover, Pluvier petit-gravelot, 334, 357 

khanjan, Phoenicurus ochruros, Black 
Redstart, Rougequeue noir, 49 

khanjanta, khanjantaka, yellow Wagtails : 
Motacilla flava, Yellow Wagtail, 



Bergeronnette printaniere (and subspecies); 

Motacilla citreola, Yellow-headed Wagtail 

[Citrine W.], Bergeronnette citrine, 103ff.; 

but may also designate white Wagtails, 105 
khanjantT, female of the yellow Wagtails, cf. 

khanjanta, 105 
khatvahga(ka), Buceros bicornis, Great 

Hornbill, Calao bicorne, 160 
khara-kraufica, Grus virgo, Demoiselle 

Crane, Grue demoiselle, 312, 320, 321 
khara-sabda-kurara, any noisy Laridae, 

Larini tribe (Gull / Goeland, Mouette), 342 
khargala, Athene brama, Spotted Owlet, 

Cheveche brame, 177 
khata-hamsa, Anas clypeata, Shoveller 

[Northern Shoveler], Canard souchet, 456 
khTra-hamsa (P; Paramattha-jotika II 

277,12), a kind of Goose, 436 n., cf. 429 
khuddaka-valguli (P; Dhp-a III 223,6), Tit, a 

small bird, esp. Parus major, Grey Tit 

[Great T.], Mesange charbonniere; or Parus 

xanthogenys, Yellow-cheeked Tit [Black- 

lored T.], Mesange a joues jaunes, 21 
khe-gamana, Pseudibis papillosa, Black Ibis, 

Ibis noir, 385; Motacilla alba, Pied Wagtail 
[White W.], Bergeronnette grise, 385 

g 

ganga-cillT ("Ganges' s Kite", cf. cilia), Larus 
ridibundus, Black-headed Gull, Mouette 
rieuse, 343; or any Laridae of the Larini 
tribe (Gull / Goeland, Mouette), 343 

gandharva, may refer to Cuculidae with 
melodious voice : Cuculus canorus, 
European or Grey [Eurasian] Cuckoo, 
Coucou gris; Cuculus saturatus, Himalayan 
or Asiatic [Oriental] Cuckoo, Coucou 
oriental, 128 

garuda, a mythical bird, 199ff.; may refer to : 
Aquila chrysaetos, (Himalayan) Golden 
Eagle, Aigle royal, 199; Haliaeetus 
leucogaster, White-bellied Sea Eagle, 
Pygargue blagre, 200, 207, 212; or even 
Aquila rapax, Tawny Eagle, Aigle 
ravisseur, 200 

garutmat, Aquila chrysaetos, (Himalayan) 
Golden Eagle, Aigle royal, 202-204, cf. 
garuda 

garud-yodht. Quails (Fr. Cailles) or Bustard 
Quails [Buttonquails] (Fr. Turnix) which 
fight with their wings, 285 
*galeganda (Pkt), Leptoptilos dubius, 
[Greater] Adjutant (Stork), Marabout 
argala, 392f. 
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galesunda-bharanda, Leptoptilos dubius, 
[Greater] Adjutant (Stork), Marabout 
argala, 399 

ganga-sarika, Acridotheres ginginianus, 
Bank Myna, Martin des berges, 85 

giri-vartaka, Ophrysia superciliosa, 
Mountain Quail [Himalayan Q.], Ophrysie 
de 1' Himalaya, 282 

girisa, idem, 282 

girisala, any of the Accipitndae, genus Buteo 

(Buzzard / Buse), 248 
*gutthanda (Pkt), Neophron percnopterus, 

(White) Scavenger Vulture [Egyptian V.], 

Vautour percnoptere, 193 n. 3 
gurandaka, Otis tarda, Great Bustard, Grande 

Outarde, 326-327 
guru-kantha, idem, 325, 327, 329 
guru-bhara, Aquila chrysaetos, (Himalayan) 

Golden Eagle, Aigle royal, 207 
gOyalakta-salvika, Sturnus contra, Pied 

Myna [Asian Pied Starling], Etourneau pie, 

86 

grdhra, all diurnal, birds of prey, including 
Eagles, 176, 188; esp. Vultures / Vautours, 
Gypaetes, 188, 189, 199, 214; Milvus 
migrans, Pariah Kite [Black Kite], Milan 
noir, 189; various Eagles or Hawk Eagles 
(Aigle montagnard, Aigle huppe, Aigle 
botte.etc), 220, 221 

grdhra-raja, Sarcogyps calvus, Black (or 
King) Vulture [Red-headed V.], Vautour 
royal, 196 

grdhn, Milvus migrans, Pariah Kite [Black 

Kite], Milan noir, 189, 245 
grha-kapota, Columba livia, Domestic 

(Rock) Pigeon [Rock P.], Pigeon biset, 250 
gftia-kSka, Corvus splendens, House Crow, 

Corbeau familier, 4, 6 
grha-kan. any Passerinae of the Ploceinae 

subfamily (Weaver / Tisserin), 89, 96 
grha-kulihga, Passer domesticus, House 

Sparrow, Moineau domestique, 92, 93 
grba-nfda, idem, 92 

gelata (Asoka Pkt), non-parasitic Cuculidae, 
genus Phaenicopheus (Malkoha, Sirkeer / 
Malcoha). 30 n. 2 (read : cilaya ?), 78, 140, 
cf. kairata 

gairika-Iava, Perdicula asiatica, Jungle Bush 

Quail, Perdicule rousse-gorge, 287 
go-ksvedaka, Otis tarda, Great Bustard, 

Grande Outarde, 325, 327 
godhaka, Tichodroma muraria, Wallcreeper, 

Tichodrome echelette, 40 
go-narda, Otis tarda. Great Bustard, Grande 

Outarde, 325, 327, 329 



gopa, yellow Wagtails, esp. Motacilla flava, 
Yellow Wagtail, Bergeronnette printaniere, 
103 

gopa-putra, Motacilla alba. White (or Black- 
headed) Wagtail, Bergeronnette grise; 
Motacilla citreola, Yellow-headed Wagtail 
[Citrine W.], Bergeronnette citrine, 105 

gopa-putra, yellow Wagtails, 103, 105; cf. 
gopa-putra 

gopTta, idem, 76, 103, 104 

gopTtaka, idem, 76 

gopTta-khahjana, idem, 103, 104 

gopTtanaka, idem, 76, 103, 104 

gopTtilaka, idem, 76, 103, 104 

go-putm, idem, !03ff.; Motacilla alba, White 
(or Black-headed) Wagtail, Bergeronnette 
grise; Motacilla citreola, Yellow-headed 
Wagtail [Citrine W.], Bergeronnette 
citrine, 105 

go-preraka, Dicrurus adsimilis [macro- 

cercus], (Common) Black Drongo (or 

Kingcrow), Drongo brillant, 62 
go-baka, Bubulcus ibis, Cattle Egret, Heron 

garde-bceufs, 404 
go-bhandTra, Gallinago gallinago, Fantai! 

Snipe [Common S.], Becassine des marais, 

366, 367 

go-mayu, Aquila rapax, Tawny Eagle, Aigle 

ravisseur, 208, 230, 23 1 
go-ratT, Acridotheres tristis, Common Myna, 

Martin triste; also some other noisy birds. 

esp. Babblers / Crateropes, 30, 87 
go-lattika, female of the yellow Wagtails, 40, 

105 

go-vatsa(ka), Pycnonotus jpcosus, Red- 
whiskered Bulbul, Bulbul orphee, 34, 36, 
37, 39; Pycnonotus cafer, Red-vented 
Bulbul, Bulbul a ventre rouge, 35ff. 

gostba-kukkuht, Neophron percnopterus, 
(White) Scavenger Vulture [Egyptian V.], 
Vautour percnoptere, 188, 192, 194 

gostha-gocara, idem, 192 

gostha-cara, idem, 192 

gaura-tittira, Francolinus pondicerianus, 
Grey Partridge [Gl Francolin], Francolin 
gris, 283 

gaurika, Sturnus pagodarum, Brahmany 
Myna [B. Starling], Etourneau des 
pagodes, 85 

grSma-cataka, Passer domesticus, House 
Sparrow, Moineau domestique, 92, 93 

gramina-kaka, Corvus splendens, House 
Crow, Corbeau familier, 2, 6; Corvus 
comix, Eastern Hooded Crow, Corneille 
mantelee, 6 
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gh 

ghanatola, a synonyme for cataka, 137, cf. 
cataka 

ghargharaka, Tyto alba, Barn (White, 
Screech) Owl, Effraie des clochers, 173; 
Nettapus coromandalianus, Cotton Teal 
[Cotton Pygmy-goose], Anserelle de 
Coromandel, 450; Anas poecilorhyncha, 
Spot-billed Duck (Grey Duck), Canard a 
bee tachete, 454 

ghuka, refers to large hooting Strigidae (Owl 
/ Hibou, Chouette), 176, 177, 179 

ghughu-kft, Streptopelia tranquebarica, Red 
Turtle Dove [Red Collared D.], Tourterelle 
a tete grise, 259 

ghonka, Anastomus oscitans, Openbill Stork 
[Asian Openbill], Bec-ouvert indien, 396 

ghohga, ghongaka, idem, 396 

ghosta-kukkuta. Neophron percnopterus, 
(White) Scavenger Vulture [Egyptian V.] 
(or Neophron Vulture), Vautour percno- 
ptere, 23, 192 

C 

cokora, Alectoris chukar, Chukar (Partridge), 

Perdrix choukar, 282 
cakra, Tadorna ferruginea, Ruddy Sheldrake 

[Common Shelduck], Tadorne casarca, 450 
cakra-koka, Treron apicauda, Pin-tailed 

Green Pigeon, Colombar a longue queue; 

Treron sphenura, Wedge-tailed Green 

Pigeon, Colombar chanteur, 254 
cakravaka, Tadorna ferruginea, Ruddy 

Sheldrake [Common Shelduck], Tadorne 

casarca, 450, 451 
cakrahga-vaja, Accipiter gentilis, [Northern] 

Goshawk, Autour des palombes (juvenile), 

219, 237 

cakrahva, Tadorna ferruginea, Ruddy 
Sheldrake [Common Shelduck], Tadorne 
casarca, 450 

cancu-siicT, any Passeridae of the Ploceinae 
subfamily (Weaver / Tisserin), 88 

cataka, birds in general, 92; small birds, esp. 
House Sparrow (Fr. Moineau domestique), 
Finches (Fr. Roselins), Buntings (Fr. 
Bruants), etc., 61, 92, 93; Hirundinidae 
(Swallow, Martin / Hirondelle) and 
Apodidae (Swift / Martinet), 92, 99, 101, 
165, 167 

catakikS, diminutive of cataka, small birds, 
esp. Flycatchers (Fr. Gobemouches), 
Warbler / Fauvette, Ground Warbler / 
Tesie, Bush Warbler / Bouscarle, Wren 



Warbler / Prinia, Tailorbird / Couturiere, 
Flycatcher Warbler / Pouillot, 53, 56, 68, 
92; also Regulus regulus, Goldcrest. 
Roitelet huppe, 70; Munia / Munia, 90, 92; 
or Zosterops palpebrosa, [Oriental] White- 
eye, Zosterops oriental, 92, 1 12 
catika, a diminutive of cataka, small birds, 
esp. Flycatcher / Gobemouche, Warbler / 
Fauvette, Ground Warbler / Tesie, Bush 
Warbler / Bouscarle, Wren Warbler / 
Prinia, Tailorbird / Couturiere, Flycatcher 
Warbler / Pouillot, 53, 56, 68, 89, 92; also 
Regulus regulus, Goldcrest, Roitelet huppe, 
70; Munia / Munia, 89, 92; Flowerpecker / 
Dicee, 1 16 

catT, various Hirundinidae (Swallow, Martin 

/ Hirondelle), 98-99, 167 
candraka, Tyto alba, Barn (White, Screech) 

Owl, Effraie des clochers, 173 
candra-kSnta, Halcyon smyrnensis, White- 
breasted Kingfisher [White-throated K], 

Martin-chasseur de Smyrne, 156 
candrakoluka, Tyto alba, Barn (White, 

Screech) Owl, Effraie des clochers, 173 
candra-vihahgama, small Ardeidae (Bittern / 

Blongios, esp. Ixobrychus cinnamomeus, 

Chestnut Bittern [Cinnamon B], Blongios 

canelle, 406 
caraka, Falco jugger, Laggar Falcon, Falcon 

laggar; Falco cherrug, Saker Falcon, 

Falcon sacre, 221, 228 
carillr, cf. cirilli, 167, 168 
carcarf, any of the Passeridae, subfamily 

Motacillinae, genus Anthus (Pipit / Pipit), 

107 

carcika, Haliastur indus, Brahmany Kite, 
Milan sacre, 244 

carmacuda, refers to two species of 
Junglefowl / Coq : Gallus gallus. Red 
Junglefowl (Common or Wild Cock), Coq 
bankiva; Gallus sonneratii, Grey 
Junglefowl, Coq de Sonnerat, 27 1 

cala-picchaka, Phoenicurus ochruros, Black 
Redstart, Rougequeue noir; &t any of the 
Passeridae, subfamily Motacillinae, genus 
Anthus (Pipit / Pipit), 49 

cala-puccha, Coracias benghalensis, Indian 
Roller, Rollier indien, 18 

cataka, may refer to : Cuculus varius, 
Common Hawk Cuckoo (Brainfever Bird), 
Coucou shikra; Clamator jacobinus, Pied 
(Crested) Cuckoo, Coucou jacobin, 133- 
137; also Cuculus [Hierococcyx] 
sparverioides. Large Hawk Cuckoo, 
Coucou epervier; Cacomantis passerinus. 
Plaintive Cuckoo [Grey-bellied C], 
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Coucou a tete grise; Cacomantis sonneratii, 
Banded Bay Cuckoo, Coucou de Sonnerat, 
130, 131, 133 

cataka-pota, a tiny bird, 90 

cataka-sisu, idem, 90 

camTkara, any bird of the tribe Oriolini, 
genus Oriolus, esp. Oriolus oriolus, 
[Eurasian] Golden Oriole, Loriot d'Europe, 
Oriolus xanthornus, Black-headed Oriole 
[Black-hooded O.], Loriot a capuchon noir, 
79, 80 

casa, all Coraciidae (Roller / Rollier) : 
Coracias benghalensis, Indian Roller, 
Rollier indien; Coracias garrulus, European 
Roller, Rollier d'Europe; Eurystomus 
orientalis, Broad-billed Roller [Dollarbird], 
Rolle oriental, 1620, 146, 157 

cikura(cataka), Tichodroma muraria, 
Wallcreeper, Tichodrome echelette, 40; 
Troglodytes troglodytes, Winter Wren, 
Troglodyte mignon, 42 

ciccika, may refer to : Hemiprocne 
longipennis [Hemiprocne coronata], 
Crested Swift [Crested Treeswift], 
Hemiprocne longi-penne, 168f. (Pkt 
ciccika "a musical instrument" mentioned 
by Dave p. 169 is not found in the Prakrit 
Dictionaries) 

citraka, Pitta brachyura, Indian Pitta, Breve 
du Bengale, 1 17 

citra-kapota, Streptopelia chinensis, Spotted 
Dove, Tourterelle tigrine, 257, 258, 263 

citra-kokila, Cuculus saturatus, Himalayan 
(Asiatic) Cuckoo [Oriental C], Coucou 
oriental, 128, 129 

citra-netra, Acridotheres tristis, Common 
Myna, Martin triste; Gracula religiosa, Hill 
Myna (or Grackle), Mainate religieux, 85 

citra-paksa, Francolinus francolinus, Black 
Partridge [Black Francolin], Francolin noir; 
Francolinus pictus, Painted Partridge, 
Francolin peint, 283 

citra-paksa-kapota, Streptopelia chinensis, 
Spotted Dove, Tourterelle tigrine, 257, 258 

citra-prsta, Passer domesticus, House 
Sparrow, Moineau domestique, 92 

citra-barbana, citra-barhina, Lophophorus 
impejanus, Impeyan Pheasant [Himalayan 
Monal], Lophophore resplendissant. 277, 
278 

citra-vaja, cf. casa, 17 

citrahgada, Gallirallus striatus, Blue-breasted 
Banded Rail [Slaty-breasted R.], Rale strie; 
Rallina fasciata, Banded Crake [Red- 
legged CI, Rale barre, 292 



citrahgi, Sturnus contra, [Asian] Pied Myna, 

Etourneau pie, 86 
cimi(ka), refers to the Psittacidae (Parakeet / 

Perruche), 143 
cira-jTvin, a variety of Corvidae of the 

Corvini tribe, 3 
cirambhana, Milvus migrans, Pariah Kite 

[Black K], Milan noir, 245 
cirantaka, Falco subbuteo, [Eurasian] Hobby, 

Faucon hobereau, 232 
ciri, cf. cimi, 14, 143 

ciri-kaka, Cissa chinensis, [Common] Green 
Magpie, Pirolle verte, 8, 14, 15, 20 

ciritTka or cirTtt, Melophus lathami, Crested 
Bunting, Bruant huppe, 93, 96, cf. tinta 

cirillT, Apus affinis, House Swift, Martinet 
des maisons; common Hirundinidae such 
as Hirundo rustica, Common Swallow 
[Barn S.], Hirondelle rustique, 165, 167ff. 

cilia, Milvus migrans, Pariah Kite [Black K.], 
Milan noir, 234, 245 

cmkaka, cf. caurikaka or cirikaka, 15 

cudala, Galerida cristata, Crested Lark, 
Cochevis huppe, 1 1 1 

*culahka, Accipiter trivirgatus, Crested 
Goshawk, Autour huppe, 235, 236 

*culahka-vesara, idem, Northern subspecies, 
241 

*culikanka, idem. 238, 241 

*ceta, male of thf Accipiter nisus, [Eurasian] 
Sparrowhawk, Epervier d'Europe; and 
Accipiter virgatus, Besra (or Sparrow- 
hawk), Epervier besra, 237 

cetakedu, celakedu (P), Terpsiphone paradisi, 
[Asian] Paradise Flycatcher, Tchitrec de 
paradis, 56, 403 

celapaka, 'vaka (P), Casmerodius albus, 
Large Egret [Great E.], Grande aigrette, 56, 
403 

cauri-kaka, Corvus monedula, [Eurasian] 
Jackdaw, Corbeau caledonien, 2, 4, 8, 14- 
15, 20 

ch 

chippika, any of the Caprimulgidae (Nightjar 
/ Engoulevent), 170, 171 

j 

jatayu, Gypaetus barbatus, Lammergeyer (or 
Bearded Vulture), Gypaete barbu, 195ff. 

jaritari (jarita), Nyctyornis athertoni, Blue- 
bearded Bee-eater, Guepier a barbe bleue, 
152 
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jala-kapota, Metopidius indicus, Bronzed- 
winged Jacana, Jacana bronze, 304 

jala-kaka, Pseudibis papillosa, Black Ibis, 
Ibis noir, 294, 382, 383-384; 
Phalacrocoracidae (Cormorant / 
Cormorant), 371, 372; Threskiornis 
aethiopica [melanocephalus], White Ibis 
[Black-headed I.], Ibis sacre, 383 

jala-kukkuta, Gailicrex cinerea, Watercock, 
Rale a crete, 301,358- 

jala-kukkubha, idem, 138, 301, 358 

jala-cara, any of the Cinclidae, esp. Cinclus 
pallasii, Brown Dipper, Cincie de Pallas, 
43 

jala-paravata, Metopidius indicus, Bronze- 
winged Jacana, Jacana bronze, 304 

jala-madgu, any of the Alcedinid,je (small 
Kingfishers), Halcyonidae (large 
Kingfishers), Cerylidae (Pied Kingfishers 
(Fr. Martin-pecheur), 155 

jala-ranka, Caiidris miriuta, Little Stint, 

• Becasseau minute, 368; or generic term for 
certain Scolopacidae, subfamily Tringinae 
(esp. Sandpiper / Becasseau), 368 

jala-ranku, Porphyrio porphyrio, Purple 
Moorhen [P. Swamphen], Taleve sultane, 
298, 368 

jala-lobhin, Caiidris minuta, Little Stint, 

Becasseau minute, 368 
jula-sikhandin, Hydrophasianus chirurgu, 

Pheasant-tailed Jacana, Jacana a longue 

queue, 305 

*jala-simha, any of the Pelecanidae (Pelican 

/ Pelican), 370 
*jalpaka-kala-cataka, Dicrurus adsimilis 

[macrocercus], (Common) Black Drongo 

(or Kingcrow), Drongo brillant, 63 
javala-kantika, Accipiter trivirgatus, Crested 

Goshawk, Autour huppe, 220 
jangala, Francolinus pondicerianus, Grey 

Partridge [G. Francolin], Francolin gris, 

283 

*janta-sarika, Acridotheres fuscus, Jungle 
Myna, Martin forestier, 86 

jayanupvT baka, Ephippiorhynchus asiaticus, 
Black-necked Stork, Jabiru dAsie, 391; or 
generic term for any of the Ciconiidae 
family (Stork / Cigogne, Jabiru, etc.), 392 

jala-pada, any web-footed waterbird. esp. 
Rails and Crakes (Fr. Rale), Coots (Fr. 
Foulque), 299 

javala, Falco pelegrinoides (Shaheen 
Falcon), said to be conspecific with Falco 
peregrinus, Peregrine Falcon, Faucon 
pelerin, 220 



jaskamada, Haliaeetus leucoryphus, Pallas's 
Sea Eagle, Pygargue de Pallas, 214 

jihmaksa, fish-eating Strigidae (Owl / 
Hibou) : Fish Owl / Ketoupa, 175 

jTrvi, any of the Apodidae (Swift / Martinet), 
167, 168 

jTvaftjTvaka, Polyplectron bicalcaratum, 

[Grey] Peacock Pheasant, Eperonnier 

chinquis, 270, 273, 274, 281 
jlvahara, jtvantaka. Aquila pomarina. Lesser 

Spotted Eagle, Aigle pomarin, 209 
jura, male of the Accipiter gentilis, 

[Northern] Goshawk, Autour des 

palombes, 221 
jrmbba, Oriolus oriolus, [Eurasian] Golden 

Oriole, Loriot d'Europe, 78-79, cf. 

pipTlaka 

jyestba-balakii, Casmerodius albus, Large 
Egret [Great E.J, Grande Aigrette, 403 

jyotsna-baka, Ixobrychus cinnamomeus. 
Chestnut Bittern [Cinnamon B.], Blongios 
canelle, 406 

jh 

jhampasT, Alcedinidae (small Kingfishers), 
Halcyonidae (large Kingfishers), Cerylidae 
(Pied Kingfishers (Fr. Martin-pecheur), 
155 

t 

tikalikr. Acrocephalus dumetorum, Blyth's 
Reed Warbler, Rousserolle des buissons, 
69 

tittibha, Vanellus indicus, Red-wattled 
Lapwing, Vanneau indien, 357, 360; 
Vanellus malabaricus, Yellow-wattled 
Lapwing, Vanneau du Malabar, 357; 
Vanellus spinosus [V. duvaucelii], Spur- 
winged Plover [River Lapwing], Vanneau a 
eperons, 357 

tisti, Numenius phaeopus, Whimbrel, Courlis 
corlieu, 366 

tuntuka, Orthotomus sutorius, [Common] 
Tailorbird, Couturiere a longue queue; 
other noisy warblers such as : Prinia 
socialis, Ashy Wren Warbler [Ashy 
Prinia], Prinia cendre; Cisticola juncidis, 
Streaked Fantail Warbler [Zitting 
Cisticola], Cisticole des joncs, 68-69 

tuna, tona, male of the Accipiter badius, 
Shikra, Epervier shikra, 237, 242 
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4 

damara, any of the Laridae of the Larini tribe 
(Gull / Goeland, Mouette), 343 

dindi-manava, Megalaima haemacephala, 
Crimson-breasted Barbet [Coppersmith 
Barbet], Barbu a plastron rouge, 124 
(called Little Barbet); N.B. : Megalaima 
rubricapilla, Crimson-throated Barbet 
[Crimson-fronted Barbet], Barbet a 
couronne rouge, closely resembling 
Coppersmith Barbet, but found only in the 
Western Ghats and in Sri Lanka. 

dindi-manavaka, idem, 124, 129 

dindi-manava, idem, 124 

dundula, Glaucidium cuculoides, [Asian] 
Barred Owlet, Chevechette cuculoide; 
Glaucidium brodiei, Collared (Pigmy) 
Owlet, Chevechette a collier, 178, cf. 176 

dulika, any of the Passeridae, subfamily 
Motacillinae, genus Anthus (Pipit / Pipit), 
107 

<3h 

dhinka, dhenka (Pkt), used for the 
Threskiornis aethiopicus [T. melano- 
cephalus], White Ibis [Black-headed I.J, 
Ibis sacre; all Ciconiidae (Stork / Cigogne); 
and the Phoenicopterus ruber, [Greater] 
Flamingo, Flamant rose, 389 n. 

dhenkT (Pkt), female of the Phoenicopterus 
ruber, [Greater] Flamingo, Flamant rose, 
410 

n 

nandamanaga (so! Pkt) (also nanda°), 
Megalaima haemacephala, Crimson- 
breasted Barbet [Coppersmith Barbet], 
Barbu a plastron rouge, 124; [N.B. : 
Megalaima rubricapilla, Crimson-throated 
Barbet [Crimson-fronted Barbet], Barbet a 
couronne rouge, closely resembling 
Coppersmith Barbet, but found only in the 
Western Ghats and in Sri Lanka. ] 

t 

takvavT, may refer to ; Falco pelegrinoides 
(Shaheen Falcon), said to be conspecific 
with Falco peregrinus, Peregrine Falcon, 
Faucon pelerin, 222, 223 

tanjala, 137, a synonym for cataka 



tamba-hamsa (Pf Paramatthajotika II 277, 
11), Dendrocygna bicolor, Large Whistling 
Teal [Fulvous Whistling-duck], Dendro- 
cygne fauve, 436 n., 450 

taraksa(ka), taraksu, Falco jugger, Laggar 
Falcon, Falcon laggar; Falco cherrug, 
Saker Falcon, Falcon sacre, 228 

talapaka-khaga, Sturnus vulgaris, [Common] 
Starling, Etourneau sansonnet, 84 

talapayika, Sturnus vulgaris, [Common] 
Starling, Etourneau sansonnet, 85 

tapasa. any of the Ardeidae (Egrets, Herons, 
Bitterns / Aigrettes, Herons, Crabiers, 
Blongios) and Ciconiidae (Stork, Adju- 
tants. / Cigognes, Jabirus, Marabouts) 
standing on one leg, 405 

tamra-cuda-kukkuta, cf. carma-cuda 

tamroluka, Phodilus badius, [Oriental] Bay 
Owl, Phodile calong, 176, 178179 

tarksya, a mythical bird, 199ff.; esp. Aquila 
chrysaetos, (Himalayan) Golden Eagle, 
Aigle royal, 199, 202, 204; cf. garuda 

tala-cataka, Artamus fuscus, Ashy Swallow- 
shrike [Ashy Woodswallow], Langrayen 
brun, 61; Cypsiurus parvus [C. bala- 
siensis], [Asian] Palm Swift, Martinet des 
palmes, 168 

tina-hamsa (not PED, but Ja V 356,23), 
Nettapus coromandalianus, Cotton Teal 
[Cotton Pygmy-goose], Anserelle de 
Coromandel, 450 

tittira, certain Phasianidae, esp. Partridges, 
Francolins / Perdrix, Francolins, 269 

tittiri, Francolinus francolinus, Black 
Partridge [Black Francolin], Francolin noir, 
283 

tinta, tintT, may refer to : Melophus lathami, 
Crested Bunting, Bruant huppe, 96, cf. 
ciritTka 

tilaka-kantaka, Galerida cristata, Crested 

Lark, Cochevis huppe, 1 1 1 
tila-mayura, Chlamydotis undulata [C. 

macqueeni], Houbara [Macqueen's 

Bustard], Outarde houbara, 325, 329 
tulika, any of the "Passeridae, subfamily 

Motacillinae, genus Anthus (Pipit / Pipit), 

107 

tusara-kapota, Macropygia unchall. Bar- 
tailed Cuckoo Dove [Barred C. D.J. 
Phasianelle onchall (sic), 257, 260 

trna-catika, trna-pbutkan, small birds 
frequently found in grassy areas, esp. 
Acrocephalus dumetorum, Blyth's Reed 
Warbler, Rousserolle des buissons; Ploceus 
benghalensis, Black-throated Weaver, 
Tisserin du Bengale; Cisticola juncidis, 
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Streaked Fantail Warbler [Zitting 

Cisticola], Cisticole des joncs; etc., 69 
trna-barhin, Eupodotis bengalensis 

[Houbaropsis b.], Bengal Florican, Outarde 

du Bengale, 330, 331 
trna-batpsa, Nettapus coromandalianus. 

Cotton Teal [Cotton Pygmy-goose], 

Anserelle de Coromandel, 450 
tejala-tittira, Lerwa lerwa, Snow Partridge, 

Lerva des neiges, 284 
tailapaka, Sturnus vulgaris, [Common] 

Starling, Etourneau sansonnet, 84; 

Lonchura punctulata, Spotted Munia 

[Scaly-breasted M], Capucin damier, 89 
tailapayikS, Sturnus vulgaris, [Common] 

Starling, Etourneau sansonnet, 84, 85; 

Lonchura punctulata, Spotted Munia 

[Scaly-breasted M.], Capucin damier, '85, 

89 

taiiapayT, Sturnus vulgaris, [Common] 

Starling, Etourneau- sansonnet, 84; 

Lonchura punctulata, Spotted Munia 

[Scaly-breasted M.], Capucin damier, 89 
tonaka, male of the Accipiter badius, Shikra, 

Epervier shikra, 220, 237, 242; refers to all 

male diurnal birds of prey, 237 
tri*ketu, any of the Psittacidae (Parakeet / 

Perruche), 143 
tri-vama-raji, Psittacula eupatria, Large 

Indian Parakeet [Alexandrine P.], Perruche 

alexandre, 118 
tri-sanku, Clamator jacobinus, Pied (Crested) 

Cuckoo, Coucou jacobin, 104 
tri-sahkha, Cacomantis passerinus, Plaintive 

Cuckoo [Grey-bellied C], Coucou a tete 

grise, 131 

d 

daksa, Falco peregrinus, Peregrine Falcon, 

Faucon pelerin, 226 
dagatunda (Pkt), Falco jugger, Laggar 

Falcon, Falcon laggar; Falco cherrug, 

Saker Falcon, Falcon sacre, 228 (folk 

etymology) 

dagdha-kaka, Corvus ruficollis, Brown- 
necked Raven, Corbeau brun, 1, 5 

danda-kaka, Corvus corax, [Common] 
Raven, Grand Corbeau, 5 

dadhy-ahka, dadhy-ac, dadhy-anc, Copsy- 
chus saularis, [Oriental] Magpie Robin, 
Shama dayal, 47 

dabbi-mukha (P), Platalea leucorodia, 
[Eurasian] Spoonbill, Spatule blanche, 380, 
384 



darbhara-ISva, any of the Turnicidae, esp. 
Turnix suscitator. Common Bustard Quail 
[Barred Buttonquail], Turnix combattant, 
287 

darvida, Platalea leucorodia, [Eurasian] 
Spoonbill, Spatule blanche, 380 

dahiya(ka) (Pkt), Copsychus saularis, 
[Oriental] Magpie Robin, Shama dayal, 47 

datyuha, Cuculus varius, Common Hawk 
Cuckoo (Brainfever Bird), Coucou shikra, 
132; Pseudibis papillosa, Black Ibis, Ibis 
noir, 224, 294, 382, 385, 386 

datyauha, Amaurornis phoenicurus, White- 
breasted Waterhen, Rale a poitrine blanche, 
124 

daruna, may refer to : Dinopium benghalen- 

se, Golden-backed Woodpecker [Black- 

rumped Flameback], Pic du Bengale, 120 
darv-aghata, a generic term for any of the 

Picidae (Woodpecker / Pic), 119, 122 
diahama (Pkt), Neophron percnopterus, 

(White) Scavenger Vulture [Egyptian V.], 

Vautour percnoptere, 193 
divaukas, Clamator jacobinus, (Large) Pied 

(Crested) Cuckoo, Coucou jacobin, 104, 

135 

divya, divyaka, Merops orientalis, (Small) 
Green (or Small Indian) Bee-eater, Guepirr 
d'Orient, 150 

disa-caksu, Falco tinnunculus, [Common] 
Kestrel, Faucon crecerelle, 233 

*dTrgha-dala, Urocissa erythrorhyncha, Red- 
billed Blue Magpie, Pirolle a bee rouge; 
Urocissa flavirostris, Yellow-billed Blue 
Magpie, Pirolle a bee jaune, 14 

dTrgba-pada(-kahka), Leptoptilos dubius, 
Adjutant Stork [Greater Adjutant], Mara- 
bout argala, 392, 401 

dTrgha-sira, Burhinus oedicnemus, Stone 
Plover (Curlew) [Eurasian Thick-knee], 
Oedicneme criard; Burhinus giganteus 
[Esacus recurvirostris], Great Stone Plover 
[Great Thick-knee), Oedicneme des recifs, 
332 

dundubhi, Cuculus saturatus, Himalayan 
Cuckoo [Oriental C.J, Coucou oriental; or 
Cuculus micropterus, Indian Cuckoo (also 
called Asiatic C), Coucou a ailes courtes, 
129 

durga, Urocissa erythrorhyncha, Red-billed 
Blue Magpie, Pirolle a bee rouge; Urocissa 
flavirostris, Yellow-billed Blue Magpie, 
Pirolle a bee jaune, 13; Monticola 
solitarius, Blue Rock Thrush, Monticole 
merte-bleu, 13,47,48 
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durdura, any of the Caprimulgidae (Nightjar 

/Engoulevent), 171 
durdu, idem, !71 

durbala (durbalika), any of the Apodidae 
(Swift / Martinet), 99, 165, 166 

devakula-cataka, any of the Apodidae and 
Hirundinidae, esp. Apus affinis, House 
Swift, Martinet des maisons; Hirundo 
smithii, Wire-tailed Swallow, Hirondelle a 
longs brins; Hirundo daurica, (Striated) 
Red-rumped Swallow, 99, 167 

*deva-cakata, Saxicoloides fulicata, Indian 
Robin, Pseudotraquet indien, 46 

devattT, any Laridae of the Larini tribe (Gull 
/ Goeland, Mouette), 343 

deva-hamsa, Cairina scutulata, White- 
winged (Wood) Duck, Canard a ailes 
blanches, 449 

devT syama, Saxicoloides fulicata, Indian 
Robin, Pseudotraquet indien, 50 

daitya-dvlpa, may refer to : Haliaeetus. 
albicilla, White-tailed (Sea) Eagle, 
Pygargue a queue blanche, 215 

dronaka, Butastur teesa, White-eyed Buzzard 
(Eagle), Busautour aux yeux blancs, 212; 
Ictinaetus malayensis, Black Eagle, Aigle 
noir, 212; male of the Accipiter badius, 
Shikra, Epervier shikra, 220, 238, 242; any 
male diurnal bird of prey, 237 

drona(-kaka), Corvus corax, [Common] 
Raven, Grand Corbeau, 2ff., 20 

dvimukha-bharanda, Raphus cuculiatus, 
Dodo, Dronte de Maurice, 399, cf. 398 

dh 

dhatarattha (P ; not PED, but Ja V 360,9 ; 
Pkt dhattaratthaga, °ritthaga), Cygnus 
cygnus, Whooper Swan, Cygne chanteur, 
43 If. 

dhana-su, Dicrurus adsimilis [macrocercus], 

(Common) Black Drongo (or Kingcrow), 

DrOngo brillant, 62 
dhanakba, Cucjilus varius, Common Hawk 

Cuckoo (Brainfever Bird), Coucou shikra, 

131 

dhanvana, Merops orientalis, (Small) Green 

(or Common Indian) Bee-eater, Guepier 

d'Orient, 150 
dharma-cilla, Haliastur indus, Brahmany 

Kite, Milan sacre, 244 
dhavalu-kapota, Streptolia deraocto, Indian 

Ring Dove [Eurasian Collared Dove], 

Tourterelle turque, 257, 258 
dhavala-pandu, idem, 257, 258 



dhavala-skandha, Pseudibis papillosa. Black 
Ibis, Ibis noir, 352; Rynchops albicollis, 
Indian Skimmer, Bec-en-ciseaux a collier, 
352 

dbarata, 137, a synonym for cataka 

dbarlarastra, Cygnus cygnus, Whooper 
Swan, Cygne chanteur, 427 

dhuti, male of the Accipiter virgatus, Besra 
(Sparrow-hawk), Epervier besra, 237, 239 

dhumTka (or dhumaka, dbumika), Falco 
pelegrinoides (Shaheen Falcon), is said to 
be conspecific with Falco peregrinus, 
Peregrine Falcon, Faucon pelerin, 199, 
222, 226 

dhumyata, Dicrurus adsimijis [macrocercus], 
(Common) Black Drongo (or Kingcrow), 
Drongo brillant, 63, 65, 199 

dhumra-kapota, Streptopelia tranquebarica, 
Red Turtle Dove [Red Collared D.], 
Tourterelle a tete grise; Streptopelia 
senegalensis, Little Brown Dove [Laughing 
D.], Tourterelle maillee, 257 

dhusara-kapota, Streptopelia senegalensis, 
Little Brown Dove [Laughing D.], 
Tourterelle maillee, 257; or Streptopelia 
tranquebarica, Red Turtle Dove [Red 
Collared D.], Tourterelle a tete grise, 259 

dhusara-cataka, any of the Alaudidae, genera 
Eremoptrix and Ammomanes (Finch Lark 
[Sparrow Lark], Lark / Moinelette, 
Ammomane), 1 10-1 1 1 

dhruva, Rynchops albicollis, Indian 
Skimmer, Bec-en-ciseaux a collier, 353 

dhvSiiksa, any of the Corvidae, genus Corvus 
(Crow / Corbeau, Corneille), 1 ; as distinct 
from the [Common] Raven / Grand 
Corbeau, 2, 6, 7; Threskiornis aethiopicus 
[T. melanocephalus], White Ibis [Black- 
headed I.], Ibis sacre (considered to be a 
"water-crow"), 383, 386, 387 

n 

nakta-kraufica, refers to the more nocturnal 
of the Ardeidae : Night Heron, Bittern / 
Bihoreaux, Blongios, Butors, 405 

nakha.v, any of the Strigidae, genus Ketupa 
(Fish Owl / Ketoupa), 175 

nandi-cataka, Leiothrix lutea, Red-billed 
Leiothrix.'Leiothrix jaune, 32 

naptrka, any of the Caprimulgidae (Nightjar / 
Engoulevent), 170 

nasaka-kaka, Corvus frugilegus, Rook, 
Corbeau freux, 2, 6, 20 
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nasla-kaka, Corvus frugilegus, Rook, 
Corbeau freux, 6n., 20; Corvus monedula, 
[Eurasian] Jackdaw, Corbeau caledonien, 6 

*nahikuti (nahih kulih), Riparia riparia. Sand 
Martin, Hirondelle de rivage; Hirundo 
rupestris, [Eurasian] Crag martin, 
Hirondelle de rochers, 99 

nagS.il, cf. garuda; Haliaeetus Ieucogaster. 
White-bellied Sea Eagle, Pygargue blagre, 
201, 207; Circaetus gallieus, Short-toed 
[Snake] Eagle, Circaete Jean-le-Blanc, 201; 
Spilornis cheela, Crested Serpent Eagle, 
Serpentaire bacha, 21 1 

nasa-cchinna (cf. MW nasa-chinnl), 
Sarkidiornis melanotos, Comb Duck, 
Canard a bosse, 448 

nisa-kara, Ichthyophaga ichthyaetus, Grey- 
headed Fishing Eagle [G. Fish Eagle], 
Pygargue a tetc grise, 215 

nisantaka, cf. nakla-kraunca, 232 

nisanna-syama, Hirundo rustica. Common 
Swallow [Barn S.], Hirondelle rustique; 
Hirundo smithii, Wire-tailed Swallow, 
Hirondelle a longs brins; Delichon urbica, 
House Martin, Hirondelle de fenetre [now 
subdivided into : Delichon urbica, Northern 
House Martin, Hirondelle de fenetre; 
Delichon dasypus, Asian House Martin, 
Hirondelle de Bonaparte; Delichon 
nepalensis, Nepal House Martin, 
Hirondelle du Nepal], 100 

mla-kantha, Coracias benghalensis, Indian 
Roller, Rollier indien, 17, 18; Copsychus 
saularis, [Oriental] Magpie Robin, Shama 
dayal, 18, 103; Pavo cristatus, Peacock 
[Indian Peafowl], Paon bleu, 18, 49; Passer 
domesticus, House Sparrow, Moineau 
domestique, 93; various black-throated 
Wagtails (Fr, Bergeronnettes), 18, 103 

nila-kantha-sarasa, Ephippiorhynchus 
asiaticus, Black-necked Stork. Jabiru 
d'Asie, 319,321 

nrta-kraunca, Ardea purpurea, Purple Heron, 
Heron pourpre, 402, cf. 390 

nfla-khaga, Corvus corax, [Common] Raven, 
Grand Corbeau, 7 

nTla-gnva, Coracias benghalensis, Indian 
Roller, Rollier indien, 17 

nila-gnvaka. Anas platyrhynchos. Mallard, 
Canard colvert, 453 

nila-cataka, Niltava grandis, Large Niltava 
(or Niltava Flycatcher), Grand Gobe- 
mouche, 53; Irena puella, [Asian] Fairy 
Bluebird, Irene vierge, 7 1 



nila-cchada-syena, Falco peregrinus, 

Peregrine Falcon (or Blue Hawk), Faucon 

pelerin, 222 
nrla-cchavi, Irena puella, [Asian] Fairy 

Bluebird, Irene vierge, 71, 138 
nTla-latva, Niltava grandis, Large Niltava (or 

Niltava Flycatcher), Grand Gobemouche, 

53 

nila-skandha-kraunca, Grus nigricollis, 
Black-necked Crane, Grue a cou noir, 319, 
321 

mlanga, Coracias benghalensis, Indian 
Roller, Rollier indien, 17, 18; Ardea 
cinerea, Grey Heron (or Blue Heron), 
Heron cendre, 18; any of the Gruidae 
(Crane / Grue), 18; Pavo cristatus, Peacock 
[Indian Peafowl], Pabn bleu, 18 

nflanga-capa, Coracias garrulus, European 
(Kashmir) Roller, Rollier d'Europe, 16, 20 

nTlSnga-sarasa, Grus virgo, Demoiselle 
Crane, Grue demoiselle, 312, 320, 321 

mlasya-kaka, Corvus corone orientalis, 
Eastern Hooded Crow [Carrion Crow, 
subspecies], Corneille mantelee (?), 2, 4, 
20 

P 

paksa-kalika, Falco subbuteo, [Eurasian] 

Hobby, Faucon hobereau, 221, 231, 232 
paksa-gupta, Chloropsis hardwickei, Orange- 
bellied Chloropsis [O. Leafbird], Verdin de 

Harwicke, 33 
paksi-pravara, Gypaetus barbatus, 

Lammergeyer (or Bearded Vulture), 

Gypaete barbu, 197 
parika-kTra, any of the Scolopacidae, 

subfamily Scolapacinae, genus Gallinago 

(Snipe / Becassine), 366 
pahkti-cara-kurara, Grus virgo, Demoiselle 

Crane, Grue demoiselle, 186, 342 
pancama-kaka, Corvus monedula, [Eurasian] 

Jackdaw, Corbeau caledonien, 2, 20 
pata-kapota, Dukula aenea. Green Imperial 

Pigeon, Carpophage pauline, 251, 253, 255 
patikutt(h)aka (so! Ja VI 538,10), Anastomus 

oscitans, Openbill Stork [Asian Open-bill], 

Bec-ouvert indien, 396 
patti-valguli, Parus xanthogenys. Yellow- 
cheeked Tit [Black-lored T.J, Mesange a 

joues jaunes, 22 
pandu-hamsa (P; not PED, but Ja V 356,24), 

cf. seta-hamsa 
pataiigika, various small birds, esp. the 

Sylviidae (Warbler / Fauvette), 68 
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pati-cancu-iiuka, Psittacula himalayana, 

Slaty-headed Parakeet, Perruche de 

P Himalaya, 144 
patra-vardhnnasa, Ocyceros birostris. 

Common Grey Hornbili [Indian G. H.], 

Calao de Gingi, 161 
patra-suka, Loriculus vernalis, Indian 

Loriquet [Vernal Hanging Parrot], Coryllis 

vernal, 144 

patralT, Anas crecca, Common Teal, Sarcelle 

d'hiver; Anas querquedula, Garganey 

(Teal), Sarcelle d'ete, 455 
padeka, Accipiter gentilis, [Northern] 

Goshawk, Autour des palombes, 238 
padma-puspa, any of the Pittidae (Pitta / 

Breve), 117 
panthalaka, 160, cf. khatviinga 
pampcka (P), 131, a Pali equivalent for 

cataka 

*pampa is not a Pkt word, 131 

para-pusta, parasitic Cuckoos (family 

Cuculidae). 127, cf. anya-vapa, kokila. 

cataka 
para-bhfi, idem, 127, 128 
paromi, Lonchurapunctulata, Spotted Munia 

[Scaly-breasted M.], Capucin damier, 85, 

89 

parna-suka, 144, cf. patra-suka 

paryandika (or paryandika), Hypsipetes 
madagascariensis [H. leucocephalus], 
Black Bulbul, Bulbul de Madagascar, 35, 
38, 39 

parvata-kaka, Corvus corone, Carrion Crow, 
Corneille noire; or Corvus macro- 
rhynchos, Jungle Crow [Large-billed C], 
Corneille a gros bee, 7 

pamsula (Pkt), male of the Eudynamys 
scolopacea, [Asian] Koel, Coucou koel, 
129 

pamsula, male of the Eudynamys scolopacea, 
[Asian] Koel, Coucou koel, 129; various 
species of Quails (Fr. Cailles), or probably 
any of the Turnicidae (Bustard Quail 
[Buttonquail]/Turnix),289 

pSmsula-lava, Perdicula argoondah, Rock 
Bush Quail, Perdicule argoondah, 287 

paka, cf. pecaka; also small Strigidae 
(Owlets / Chevechette, Cheveche), 183-184 

paka-harnsa (P; Paramatthajotika II 277,12), 
not found in early Skt literature, may refer 
to : Cygnus olor. Mute Swan, Cygne tuber- 
cule, 427-428, 43 l,cf. 184, 432 

paka (putrika) + avali, 100, cf. utpatya- 
pakala 

*pakula (Pkt), 100, cf. utpatya-pakala 
pakoluka, 184, cf. paka 



patalaksa-syena, "Yellow-eyed Falcon", a 

term used by Muslim Falconers, 218 
panavika, 129, 332, cf. kala-panavika 
pandara-grdhra. Gyps rndicus, (Indian) 
Long-billed Vulture (or Indian Griffon), 
Vautour indien; Gyps himalayensis, 
Himalayan Griffon, v Vautour de 
l'Himalaya; Gyps fulvus, European Griffon 
[Eurasian G.J, Vautour fauve (now 
considered to be three different species), 
191 

pandavika, pilndavika, Monticola solitarius, 
Blue Rock Thrush, Monticole merle-bleu, 
47, 48, 50 

pandu(-kapota), Columbidae, genus 
Streptopelia (Dove / Tourterelle, Colom- 
bine), 257 

pantju-syama, Monticola solitarius, Blue 

Rock Thrush, Monticole merle-bleu, 47, 50 
*panTya-kakika (= jala-kaka), Phalacrocorax 

niger, Little Cormorant, Cormoran de 

Vieillot, 371,372 
parSvata, esp. Columba livia, (Domestic) 

Rock Pigeon, Pigeon biset, 27, 250, 251, 

255 

parusna (parusna), Sturnus vulgaris, 
[Common] Starling, Etourneau sansonnet, 
84, 85, 89 

parosm, Sturnus vulgaris, [Common] 
Starling, Etourneau sansonnet, 85 
("Himalayan and Finsch's Starlings" are 
terms which may refer to subspecies) 

palanka, may refer to "a pet Hawk trained 
for catching birds," 216 

*pasagada, -gala (Pkt), any of the 
Pelecanidae (Pelican / Pelican), 370 

pika, Eudynamys scolopacea, [Asian] Koel, 
Coucou koel; also Cuculus canorus, 
Eurasian (Grey or European) Cuckoo, 
Coucou gris; Cuculus saturatus, Himalayan 
(Asiatic) Cuckoo [Oriental C], Coucou 
oriental, 128 

pikahga, any of the Pittidae (Pitta / Breve); 
may refer to : Coracina novaehollandiae, 
Large Cuckooshrike, Echenilleur a masque 
noir, 1 17 

pinga, pihga-caksu, pirigala, pihgalika, 
Athene brama. Spotted Owlet, Cheveche 
brame, 177 

pin'gal'-akkhaga (Pkt), piiigalaksa (Skt), 
Mycteria* leucocephala, Painted Stork, 
Tantale indien, 395 

pirigeksena, cf. pihga 

piccha-bana, Aquila rapax, Tawny Eagle, 
Aigle ravisseur, 208 
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pinjola, Oriolus oriolus, [Eurasian] Golden 
Oriole, Loriot d'Europe; may refer to : 
Oriolus xanthomus, Black-headed Oriole 
[Black-hooded O.], Loriot a capuchon noir, 
80 

pindTka, any of the Apodidae (Swift / 
Martinet), 168 

pipTlaka, Oriolus oriolus, [Eurasian] Golden 
Oriole, Loriot d'Europe, 77ff. 

*pipTiiya ) (Pkt; pTpTliya in Panha- 
vagaranaim 1,3 [8a, 3]), idem, 77 (read : 
pippiliya, °ya), 79 

pippala, Megalaima virens, Great (Hill 
Himalayan) Barbet, Barbu geant, 123, 124 

pippika, Merops orientalis, (Small) Green (or 
Common Indian) Bee-eater, Guepier 
d'Orient; or another Bee-eater, 149ff. 

piridT (Hemacandra, Desin. 6,47) (Pkt; pirilT 
"musical instrument" [PSM]), Lonchura 
malabarica, White-throated Munia [Indian 
Silverbill]. Capucin bec-de-plomb; 
Lonchura striata, White-backed Muriia 
[White-rumped M.], Capucin domino, 45 
(read : piridi), 90 

pirili, pirilT, Lonchura malabarica, White- 
throated Munia [Indian Silverbill], Capucin 
bec-de-plomb; and Lonchura striata, 
White-backed Munia [White-rumped M.J, 
Capucin domino, 89f. 

pilaka, pilaga (ArdhamagadhT), cf. pipTlaka, 
77,79 

pTta-tunda-karandava, Anas platyrhynchos, 
Mallard (or Wild Duck), Canard colvert, 
453 

pTta-netra, cf. citra-netra 

pTta-pada, pTta-pada, Acridotheres tristis, 
Common Myna, Martin triste; Gracula 
religiosa, Hill Myna (or Grackle), Mainate 
religieux, 85; also Vanellus indicus, Red- 
wattled Lapwing, Vanneau indien; 
Vanellus malabaricus, Yellow-wattled 
Lapwing, Vanneau du Malabar, 85, cf. 360 

pTta-bhadra-suka, Psittacula alexandri, Red- 
breasted Parakeet, Perruche a moustaches, 
76, 140, 144 

pTta-munda-kalavihka, yellow-headed birds : 
Ploceus philippinus, Baya Weaver, Tisserin 
baya; Ploceus manyar, Streaked Weaver, 
Tisserin manyar, 50, 88, 94 

pTta-munda-cataka, idem, 94 

putinT, Orthotomus sutorius, [Common] 
Tailorbird, Couturiere a longue queue, 68 

pundarTka, any of the Pelecanidae (Pelican / 
Pelican), 222, 231,370 



pundankaksa, Butastur teesa, White-eyed 
Buzzard (Eagle), Busautour aux yeux 
blancs, 212 

puttaka (P), Saxicoloides fulicata, Indian 

Robin, Pseudotraquet indien, 90 
puttika, a tiny bird, 90 cf. putrika 
puira-gupta, 33, 144, cf. paksa-gupta 
putra-priya, Upupa epox, [Common] 

Hoopoe, Huppe fasciee, 162 
putra-suka, Loriculus vernalis, Indian 

Loriquet [Vernal Hanging Parrot], Coryllis 

vernal, 144 

putrika, small birds, esp. the Warblers 
(Warbler / Fauvette; Ground Warbler / 
Tesie; Bush Warbler / Bouscarle; Wren 
Warbler / Prinia; Tailorbird / Couturiere; 
Flycatcher Warbler / Pouillot; etc.), 68; the 
Munias, 89, 90; Zosterops palpebrosa, 
[Oriental] White-eye, Zosterops oriental, 
112; also the Hirundinidae (Swallow, 
Martin / Hirondelle) and the Apodidae 
(Swift /Martinet), 100 

punya-darsana, Coracias benghalensis, 
Indian Roller, Rollier indien, 17 

purallika, purillaka, Prinia socialis, Ashy 
Wren Warbler [Ashy Prinia], Prinia cendre, 
69 

purusa-vak-sari, Gracula religiosa, Hill 
Myna (or Grackle), Mainate religieux, 82, 
87 

pulTka, Saroglossa spiloptera, Spotted- 
winged Stare [Spot-winged Starling], 
Etourneau a ailes tachetees, 82, 83 

puskara-sayika, Chlidonias hybridus, 
WhisTcered Tern, Guifette moustac, 349 

puskara-sad, puskara-sad, idem, 94, 349 

puskara-sarasa, Grus leucogeranus, (Great 
White) Siberian Crane, Grue de Siberie, 
312 

puskarakhya, idem, 3 1 1 , 320 

puskarahva, 31 1,320, 321 

puspa-kokila, Cuculus saturatus, Himalayan 

(Asiatic) Cuckoo [Oriental C.J, Coucou 

oriental, 129 
pusparp-dbaya, Nectarinia asiatica, Purple 

Sunbird, Souimanga asiatique, 1 15 
puspa-bhusT, Lonchura punctulata, Spotted 

Munia [Scaly-breasted M.], Capucin 

damier, 89 

puspa-sakuna, any of the Phasianidae, genus 
Tragopan; may refer to : Tragopan satyra, 
Crimson Tragopan (or Horned Pheasant) 
[Satyr T.J, Tragopan satyre, 281 

puspavataipsaka, various whiskered 
Pycnonotidae, esp. Pycnonotus jocosus, 
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Red-whiskered Bulbul, Bulbul orphee, 36, 

pOjanT pujamya, Hirundo smithii, Wire- 
tailed Swallow, Hirondelle a longs brins, 

potika, a tiny bird, 90, cf. putrika 
P^-kuta, Urocissa erythrornyncha, Red- 
b.lled Blue Magpie, Pirolle a bee rouge- 
Urocissa flavirostris, Yellow-billed Blue 
Magpie, Pirolle a bee jaune, 12 14 20 
pair Saroglossa spiloptera, Spotted-winged 
Mare [Spot-winged Starling], Etourneau a 
ailes tachetees, 82 

P «' a ; i - P y i : n0n0tUS Mfer ' Red -vented Bulbul 
Bulbul a ventre rouge, 36, 39; or any large 
hooting Strigidae (Owl / Hibou, Chouette), 

pecaka, any large hooting Strigidae (Owl / 

Hibou, Chouette), 176 180 
poal "(Pkt), Saxicoloides fulicata, Indian 

Kobm, Pseudotraquet indien 90 
pokkhara-sataka (P; PED takes sataka to be 
another bird), Chlidonias hybridus, 
Whiskered Tern, Guifette moustac, 157 
J4yn 1 

potiyaka Orthotomus sutorius, [Common] 

Tailorbird, Couturiere a longue queue, 69 
Poodarrga (Pkt), any of the Pelecanidae 

(Pelican /Pelican), 370 
potaki, cf. podakT 

potha-vartM Calandrella rufescens, Lesser 
(Rufous) Short-toed Lark, Alouette 
pispolette, 110 
podakT Saxicoloides fulicata, Indian Robin 

Pseudotraquet indien, 45 46 
paundraka-lava, Turnix ' tanki, [Yellow- 
legged] Buttonquail, Turnix indien 287 
prat.sfhana, birds of prey not 'used for 
hawking, 240; Circus macrourus, Pale 
Harrier [Pallid H.J, Busard pale; Circ 
pygargus Montagu's Harrier, Busard 
cendre, 240, 247 
pratudah "peckers" (Fr. picoreurs), a group 

°« oo 'n em,fled m A y UrVedlc texts XV 
28 99, 129, 132, 164, 167, passim 

P^hadraka. white Wagtails, esp. Motacilla 
alba, White Wagtail, Bergeronnette gr, se 
(or its subspecies), 104 S 
pravala-pada, Recurvirostra avosetta [Pied] 

Avocet, Avocette elegante, 361 
praiytna Aquila chrysaetos, (Himalayan) 

Golden Eagle, Aigle royal 199 
prasahab, "birds of prey" (Fr. predateurs) a 
group of birds identified in Ayurvedic 
texts, XV, 341. passim 



Prajika a common name for Hawks in 
general, 236; esp. Accipiter gem 1, 
fNorthern] Goshawk, Au.our d s ' 
palombes, 220, 221 235 
pravara-karna, any' long-eared* Strigidae 
genera Bubo (Horned Owl / Grand due)' 
and Ketupa (Fish Owl / Ketoupa), 180 181 

"Tot p kUkkU! t C ° ,Umba " Vi ' Otai j 
Kock Pigeon, Pigeon biset 137 

pnyaka, Surniculus lugubris, Drongo 

Luckoo, Coucou surnicou 131 132 

pnyapatykanka, Haliaeetus Ieucoryphus 
Pallas s Sea-Eagle [P allas . s Rsh ^ P ' 
Pygargue de Pallas, 213, 243 244 245 
P^na-harpsa Anas penelope, [Eurasian] 

Wigeon, Canard siffleur 454f 
Pip any of the Phalocrocoracidae 

(Cormorant /Cormorant) 299 37 iff 
Pl^Sh, "water-birds" (Fr. "nageurs") a 
group of birds identified in Ayurvedic 
te X ts,XV,299,341,^.,„ m * ^ 

Ph 

P SoS^ ^ Cifraga c -y°«tac,es, 
[Spotted] Nutcracker, Cassenoix mouchete, 

Pha-kara, Garrulax ruficollis, Rufous-necked 

Laughm gthrush.Gam.laxc a col roux, 28 
Phala-khela, Coturnix coturnix, Grey Quail 

[Common QJ, Caille des bids, 285 cf 109 
Ph-nga, Dicrurus adsimilis [macrocercus] 
(Common Black Drongo (or Kingcrow 
Drongo brillant, 199 

Cuculus canorus, Eurasian (Grey o 

sa U tu°rat u a s n) ^ Cm gris; Cucu >- 

SScfr 1 (AsiatlC) Cuck0 ° 

l«Jnental C.J, Coucou oriental 128f 

Phenca.phencaka, phenjataka, Pycnonotus 
ro a S,S ntedBU ' bU, - BU,bU,a -- 

b 

boka a generic term for all Ciconiidae (Stork 

nd'^H ThreSk, ° rn,thldae Obi. / Ibis) 
and Ardeidae (Heron / Heron) 95 13 6 - 
esp. Leptoptilos dubius. Adjutant Stork 
[Greater Adjutant], Marabout argala 
Threskiornis aethiopicus [T* 
rnelanocephalus], White Jbis [Black- 
headed I.], Ibis sacre, 383, 386 387' or 
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Phoenicopterus ruber, [Greater] Flamingo, 
Flamant rose (due to its superficial 
resemblance to a Stork, 409 
baka (Pkt), Leptoptilos dubius, Adjutant 
Stork [Greater Adjutant], Marabout argala, 
395 

bakara, barkara, Tragopan satyra, Crimson 
Tragopan (or Horned Pheasant) [Satyr T ], 
Tragopan satyre; or Tragopan melano- 
cephalus, Western Tragopan, Tragopan de 
Hastings, 280 

baka-raja, Ciconia ciconia, White Stork, 
Cigogne blanche, 390 

baker u, Casmerodius albus, Large Egret 
[Great E.], Grande aigrette, 402 

bandhura-karandava, Anas platyrhynchos, 
Mallard (or Wild Duck), Canard cdlvert, 
453 

babhru, Cuculus varius, Common Hawk 
Cuckoo (or Brainfever Bird), Coucou 
shikra, 131 

barkara, cf. bakara 

barhin, barhina, Pavo cristatus, Peacock 
[Indian Peafowl], Paon bleu, 55, 277 

ba/a, Haliaeetus albicilla, White-tailed (Sea) 
Eagle, Pygargue a queue blanche, 213 

balaka, Phoenicopterus ruber, [Greater] 
Flamingo, Flamant rose, 409ff., 414, 418 

balaka, Mesophoyx intermedia, Smaller 
Egret [Intermediate E.}, Heron 
intermediate; may also refer to : Egretta 
garzetta, Little Egret, Aigrette garzette, 2, 
403; female of the Phoenicopterus ruber, 
[Greater] Flamingo, Flamant rose, 411, 
412,419 

balaka (P), Mesophoyx intermedia, Smaller 
Egret [Intermediate E.], Heron interme- 
diaire, 403 

balakaksa-vaja, Accipiter gentilis, 
[Northern] Goshawk, Autour des palombes 
(juvenile), 237 

balakahka-vaja, Accipiter gentilis, [Nor- 
thern] Goshawk, Autour des palombes, 
219,237 

balakika, Egretta garzetta, Little Egret, 
Aigrette garzette, 2, 403; also Bubulcus 
ibis, Cattle Egret, Heron garde-boeufs, 404 

bali-pusta (-kaka or -vayasa), Corvus splen- 
dens. House Crow, Corbeau familier, 2 

bali-bhuk-cataka. Passer domesticus, House 
Sparrow, Moineau domestique, 93 

bahula-gnva, Pavo cristatus, Peacock [Indian 
Peafowl], Paon bleu, 

bidala, Phodilus badius, [Oriental] Bay Owl, 
Phodile calong, 179 



bindu-rekhaka, Rhipidura aureola, White- 
browed Fantail (Flycatcher), Rhipidure a 
grands sourcils; Rhipidura albicollis, 
White-throated Fantail (Flycatcher), Rhipi- 
dure a gorge blanche, 54 

brhac-cancu-baka, Leptoptilos dubius, 
Adjutant Stork [Greater Adjutant], Mara- 
bout argala, 392 

brhad-baka, Mycteria leucocephala, Painted 
Stork, Tantale indien, 395 

brhad-rupa, Bubo nipalensis, Forest Eagle 
Owl [Spot-bellied E. O.], Grand-due du 
Nepal, 181 

brahmT caff, Alauda gulgula, Indian Small 
Skylark [Oriental Skylark], Alouette 
gulgule; or Alauda arvensis, [Eurasian] 
Skylark, Alouette des champs, 108 

bh 

bhata-kukkuta, Pterocles exustus, Common 
Sandgrouse [Chestnut-bellied S.], Ganga a 
ventre brun, 265 
bhandu-tittira, Scolopax rusticola, [Eurasian] 

Woodcock, Becasse des bois, 367 
bhadra-nama, Motacilla alba, Pied Wagtail 

[White W.], Bergeronnette grise, 106 
bhadra-paksT, Phoenicopterus ruber, 
[Greater] Flamingo, Flamant rose, as an 
auspicious bird, 420 
bhayahkara, Aquila rapax, Tawny Eagle, 

Aigle ravisseur, 208 
bharadvaja, Alauda gulgula, Indian Small 
Skylark [Oriental Skylark], Alouette 
gulgule; or Alauda arvensis, [Eurasian] 
Skylark, Alouette des champs, 50, 108 
bhallaka, bhalluka, Ictinaetus malayensis, 

Black Eagle, Aigle noir, 211, 231 
bhasa, any of the Corvidae, genus 

Dendrocitta (Treepie / Temia), 12, 13, 231 
bhasma-cchavi-kaka, Corvus splendens, 

House Crow, Corbeau familier, 2, 4 
bhandika, any of the Hirundinidae (Swallow, 

Martin / Hirondelle), 99, 165 
bharanda (Pkt), cf. bherunda 
bharati, bharatT vyoma-lasika, 108, 109, cf. 

bharadvaja 
bharadvaja, 50, 99, cf. bharadvaja 
bhSradvajT, 109, cf. bharadvaja 
bhanta, gregarious and crop-damaging birds, 
subfamily Emberizinae (Bunting / Bruant), 
esp. Emberiza melanocephala. Black- 
headed Bunting, Bruant melanocephale; 
Emberiza bruniceps, Red-headed Bunting, 
Bruant a tete rousse; also Emberiza 
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buchanani, Grey-necked Bunting, Bruant a 
cou gris; Emberiza hortulana, Ortolan 
Bunting, Bruant ortolan, 96 
bhasa, Gypaetus barbatus, Lammergeyer (or 
Bearded Vulture), Gypaete barbu, 181, 
188, 191, 192, 195, 199; also Neophron 
percnopterus, (White) Scavenger Vulture 
[Egyptian V.], Vautour percnoptere, 191, 
199, 246 

bhasaka, Neophron percnopterus, (White) 

Scavenger Vulture [Egyptian V.], Vautour 

percnoptere, 188, 191 
bhasoluka, Bubo coromandus, Dusky Horned 

Owl [Dusky Eagle O.], Grand-due de 

Coromandel, 181 
bhinkara, bhinga, bhingara(ka) (Pkt), birds 

of the subfamily Dicrurinae, tribe Dicrunini 

(Drongo / Drongo), 64 
bhilunga (Pkt; Rayapasenaijja 703), cf. 

bherunda 

bhlru, various birds of subfamily 
Emberizinae (Bunting / Bruant), cf. anna- 
dusaka, bhanta 

bhu-kaka, Pseudibis papillosa, Black Ibis, 
Ibis noir, 383 

bhumi-saya, any of the Alaudidae, genera 
Eremoptrix and Ammomanes (Finch Lark 
[Sparrow Lark], Lark / Moinelette, Ammo- 
mane), 110 

bhu-lihga-sakuni, Pluvianus aegyptius, 
African Plover, Pluvian fluviatile, 362, 363 

bhu-sarika, Turdoides striatus, Jungle 
Babbler, Craterope de brousse, 30 

bhrhga, any of the Dicruridae (Drongo / 
Drongo), esp. Dicrurus adsimilis 
[macrocercus], (Common) Black Drongo 
(or Kingcrow), Drongo brillant, 62, 63, 65, 
131, 132 

bhrhga-raja, Dicrurus paradiseus, Greater (or 

Large) Racket-tailed Drongo, Drongo a 

raquettes, 49, 64-65, 144 
bhrhgarola, Nectarinia asiatica, Purple 

Sunbird, Souimanga asiatique, 1 14 
bhedasT, Loriculus vernalis, Indian Loriquet 

[Vernal Hanging Parrot], Coryllis vernal, 

144 

bherunda (Pkt), Leptoptilos dubius, Adjutant 
Stork [Greater Adjutant], Marabout argala. 
397, 399 

bhorita, 96, cf. bhanta 



m 

manju-pathaka, used to describe various 
Psittacidae (Parrot / Perruche)- which are 
able to talk, 143 

manju-plava, Anas platyrhynchos, Mallard 
(or Wild Duck), Canard colvert, 453 

manjula-datyuha, Porphyrio porphyrio, 
Purple Moorhen [Purple Swamphen], 
Taleve sultane, 292, 298 

manjulTtaka, manjuliyaka, Megalaima 
virens, Great (Hill Himalayan) Barbet, 
Barbu geant, 124 

mani-kantha, Coracias benghalensis, Indian 
Roller, Rollier indien, 17 

mani-taraka, Grus antigone, Sarus (or 
Indian) Crane, Grue antigone, 31, 316 

mani-tunda(ka), Pomatorhinus ferruginosus. 
Coral-billed Scimitar Babbler, Pomatorhin 
a bee corail; or Turdus boulboul, Grey- 
winged Blackbird, Merle a ailes grises, 31, 
49 

mani-tunda-kalavihka, Turdus merula, 

[Eurasian] Blackbird, Merle noir, 50 
mani-tunda-syama, idem, 50 
mani-tunda-karandava, Mergus merganser, 

Common Merganser (or Eastern 

Goosander), Grand Harle, 449, 459 
manwaka, Alcedo atthis, Common (or 

Indian) Kingfisher, Martin-pecheur 

d'Europe, 156 
matsya-kurara, Haliaeetus leucoryphus, 

Pallas's Sea-Eagle [Pallas's Fish Eagle], 

Pygargue de Pallas, 213 
matsya-rahka, any of the Alcedinidae 

(Kingfisher / Martin-pecheur), 155, 158, 

186; 

matsya-rahka(-syena), Pandion haliaetus, 
Osprey, Balbuzard pecheur, 155, 185, 186; 
or various Fish or Sea Eagles (Fr. 
Pygargues), 155, 185, 186, 213 (cf. H : 
macchamahga, maccharahgaf, may refer 
to any of the Sulidae (Booby / Fou), 376 

madana-sarika, Gracula religiosa, Hill Myna 
(or Grackle), Mainate religieux, 81 

madgu, Anhinga rufa, Darter (or Snakebird), 
Anhinga d'Afrique, 272, 273 

maddalaka (P), may refer to : Cuculus 
saturatus, Himalayan Cuckoo [Oriental C], 
Coucou oriental, 129 

madhuka-snvada, Aegithina tiphia, Com- 
mon Iora, Petit Iora, 3 1 , 50 

madhu-kantha, 1 10, cf. kala-kantha, madhu- 
ghosa 
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madhu-kara, Nectarinia asiatica. Purple 

Sunbird, Soiiimanga asiatique, 1 14, 1 15 
madhu-gbosa, sweet-voiced Cuculidae : 
Cuculus canorus, [Eurasian] (or Grey) 
Cuckoo, Coucou gris; Cuculus saturatus, 
Himalayan Cuckoo [Oriental C.J. Coucou 
oriental, 128 
madhupa(-khaga), 1 15, cf. madhu-kara 
madhu-sarikS, Sturnus roseus, Rosy Pastor 

[Rosy Starling], Etourneau roselin, 86 
madhu-ha, Pernis ptilorhyncus, (Indian 
Crested) Honey Buzzard [Oriental H. B ], 
Bondree orientale, 248 
manahsila-cataka, Tarsiger chrysaeus, 

Golden Bush Robin. Rossignol dore, 52 
manusya-vadana-bharanda, Gypaetus barba- 
tus, Lammergeyer (or Bearded Vulture), 
Gypaete barbu, 399 
manosila-hamsa (P; not PED, but Ja V 
356,24), Dendrocygna bicolor, Large 
Whistling Teal [Fulvous Whistling-duck], 
Dendrocygne fauve, 450 
mayana (Pkt) (madana is likely incorrect), 
Gracula religiosa, Hill Myna (or Grackle), 
Mainate religieux, 29 n. 2 
mayura, Pavo cristatus. Peacock [Indian 

Peafowl], Paon bleu, 55, 270 
mayuraka, Lophophorus impejanus, Impeyan 
Pheasant [Himalayan Monal], Lophophore 
resplendissant, 271, 277 
mayura-kukkuta, idem, 257, 277ff. 
mayura-ghnl, Hieraaetus fasciatus, Bonelli's 

Eagle, Aigle de Bonelli, 21 1 
maru-baka, any of the Otididae (Bustard / 

Outarde), 326 
marula, Fulica atra, [Common] Coot, 

Foulque macroule, 300 
malina, Anas strepera, Gadwall, Canard 

chipeau, 454 
mallika, Cygnus olor, Mute Swan, Cygne 

tybercule, 427 
mallikaksa(-hamsa), Aythya nyroca, White- 
eyed Pochard or Ferruginous Duck 
[Ferruginous Pochard], Fuligule nyroca, 
428, 458 

*ma/7arf (Pkt), Copsychus saularis, [Oriental] 

Magpie Robin, Shama dayal, 47 
maha ukkusa (P), 214, cf. following entry 
mafia utkrosa, Haliaeetus leucoryphus, 

Pallas's Sea-Eagle [Pallas's Fish Eagle], 

Pygargue de Pallas, 214 
maha-kahka, may refer to : Ardea insignis, 

(Great) White-bellied Heron, Heron 

imperial, 402 



maha-kausika, Bubo nipalensis. Forest Eagle 

Owl [Spot-bellied E. O.], Grand-due du 

Nepal, 176, 181, 182 
maha-kraunca, Grus leucogeranus, Great 

White (Siberian) Crane, Grue de Siberie, 

319 

maha-cancu-baka, Leptoptilos dubius, 

Adjutant Stork [Greater Adjutant], 

Marabout argala, 392 
maha-paksT, Bubo nipalensis, Forest Eagle 

Owl [Spot-bellied E. O.], Grand-due du 

Nepal, 176, 182; any of the Pelecanidae 

(Pelican / Pelican), 370 
maha-prana, any black Corvidae, tribe 

Corvini, genus Corvus, except the 

Common Raven (Fr. Grand Corbeau), 3 
maha-plava, any of the Pelecanidae (Pelican 

/ Pelican), 370 
maha-muktaka, Aquila chrysaetos, 

(Himalayan) Golden Eagle, Aigle royal, 

206 

maha-yogT, Coracias benghalensis, Indian 
Roller, Rollier indien, 17, 18; domestic 
Cock, 18 

maha-ravana-vaja, "Icelander", a form of 
the Falco rusticolus, Gyrfalcon, Faucon 
gerfaut, 219 [N. B. A term used to refer to 
a form (Falco rusticolus candicans Gmelin) 
which is no longer classified in this way.] 

maha-vTra, Aquila chrysaetos, (Himalayan) 
Golden Eagle, Aigle royal, 206 

maM-.sveta, Casmerodius albus, Large Egret 
[Great E.], Grande aigrette, 402 

maha-suparna, Aquila chrysaetos, (Himal- 
ayan) Golden Eagle, Aigle royal, 206 

maha-hamsa, any of the Anatidae, genus 
Cygnus (Swan / Cygne), 422, 428 

ma/a/a, Coracias benghalensis, Indian Roller, 
Rollier indien, 17, 18 

malr-nindaka, any of the Bucerotidae 
(Hornbill / Calao), 159 

malaya, Spilornis cheela, Crested Serpent 
Eagle, Serpentaire bacha, 212 

malika, Aythya fuligula, Tufted Duck (or 
Pochard), Fuligule morillon, 458 

masa-vartika, Calandrella rufescens. Lesser 
(Rufous) Short-toed Lark, Alouette 
pispolette, 1 10 

mithunin, Motacilla alba, White Wagtail, 
Bergeronnette grise, 106 

mina-ranka, any of the Alcedinidae 
(Kingfisher / Martin-pecheur), 155, 

mmamnna, Motacilla alba. White Wagtail. 
Bergeronnette grise, 106 
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must/, mustika, Microhierax caerulescens, 
Red-legged Falconet [Collared F.|, 
Fauconnet a collier, 235 

mrga, Gypaetus barbatus, Lammergeyer (or 
Bearded Vulture), Gypaete barbu; may 
rather refer to : Haliaeetus leucoryphus, 
Pallas's Sea-Eagle [Pallas's Fish Eagle], 
Pygargue de Pallas, 229 

mrgendra-cataka, Falco peregrinus, 
Peregrine Falcon, Faucon pelerin, 222 

mrnala-kantha, Phoenicopterus ruber, 
[Greater] Flamingo, Flamant rose, 408, 
411,412 

megha-cintaka, 137, a synonym for cataka 
meghananda, female of the Phoenicopterus 
ruber, [Greater] Flamingo, Flamant rose, 
411,418,419 
mesa-hn, Gypaetus barbatus, Lammergeyer 
(Lamb-vulture) (or Bearded Vulture), 
Gypaete barbu; also Aquila chrysaetos, 
(Himalayan) Golden Eagle, Aigle royal, 
195 

maukali, maukuli, any black Corvidae, tribe 
Corvini; genus Corvus, esp. Corvus corone, 
Carrion Crow, Corneille noire; Corvus 
macrorhynchos, Jungle Crow [Large-billed 
C.J, Corneille a gros bee, 3, 5, 6, 8 

maudgali, may refer to : Corvus frugilegus, 
Rook, Corbeau freux, or cf. maukali. 

y 

yaksa-kunapT, Acridotheres tristis, Common 

Myna, Martin triste, 85 
yava-gandika, female of the Buceros 

bicornis, Great Hornbill, Calao bicorne, 

160 

yavala-kanthika, Accipiter trivirgatus, 
Crested Goshawk, Autour huppe (northern 
form), 238, 241 

yava-hara, Emberiza buchanani, Grey- 
necked Bunting, Bruant a cou gris; 
Emberiza hortulana, Ortolan Bunting, 
Bruant ortolan, 96 

yavalaka-kukkuta, Lophura leucomelanos, 
Kalij Pheasant, Faisan leucomele, 275 

yastika, Gallicrex cinerea, Watercock, Rale a 
crete, 301, 358;- or Himantopus himan- 
topus, Black-winged Stilt, Echasse 
blanche, 358 



r 

rakta-kantha, Erithacus calliope [Luscinia 

e.J, [Siberian] Rubythroat, Rossignol 

calliope, 48 
rakta-kantha-kapota, Chalcophaps indica. 

Emerald Dove, Colombine turvert, 257, 

260, 262 
rakta-gnva(-kapota), idem, 262 
rakta-cancu, Netta rufina [Rhodonessa n.], 

Red-crested Pochard, Nette rousse, 457; cf. 

rakta-sTrsaka 
rakta-tunda, any of the Psittacidae (Parakeet 

/ Perruche), 143 
rakta-drona(-kaka), Corvus ruficollis, 

Brown-necked Raven, Corbeau brun, 1, 5, 

20 

rakta-nasika, may refer to : Tyto alba, Barn 
(White, Screech) Owl, Effraie des clochers, 
173; seems to be a wrong reading of vakra- 
nasika: Strix aluco, (Himalayan) Wood 
Owl [Tawny O.], Chouette hulotte, 173, 
177n 

rakta-pada. Ciconia ciconia, White Stork, 
Cigogne blanche; Ciconia nigra, Black 
Stork, Cigogne noire; Ciconia episcopus, 
White-necked Stork [Woolly-necked S.], 
Cigogne episcopale; Ephippiorhynchus 
asiaticus, Black-necked Stork, Jabiru 
dAsie, 390 

rakta-pada-tunda, Ciconia ciconia, White 

Stork, Cigogne blanche; Ciconia nigra, 

Black Stork, Cigogne noire, 390 
rakta-mastaka-laksmana, Grus antigone, 

Sarus (Indian) Crane, Grue antigone, 219, 

321 

rakta-murdban, 457, cf. rakta-sirsaka 
rakta-vartma(ka), Catreus wallichii, Chir 

Pheasant [Cheer P.], Faisan de Wallich; 

Lophura leucomelanos, Kalij Pheasant, 

Faisan leucomele, 275 
rakta-sTrsa, various red-headed Fringillinae, 

esp. the Rosefinches (Fr. Roselins), 94; 

Pseudibis papillosa, Black Ibis, Ibis noir, 

352 

rakta-sTrsaka, Netta rufina [Rhodonessa n.], 
Red-crested Pochard, Nette rousse; Rhodo- 
nessa caryophyllacea. Pink-headed Duck, 
Nette a cou rose; Aythya ferina, Common 
Pochard, Fuligule milouin, 449, 457 
rakta-sirsa-kalavirika, cf. rakta-mrsa, 50, 93 
raktaksa-hamsa, Cairina scutulata. White- 
winged (Wood) Duck, Canard a ailes 
blanches, 449 
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raktaiiga, Sarcogyps calvus, Black (or King) 

Vulture, Vautour royal, 188 
raghata, Falco jugger, Lagger Falcon, 

Faucon laggar, 227 
rahgana(-syena), Falco tihnunculus, 

[Common] Kestrel, Faucon crecerelle, 155, 

220, 233 

rajani-baka, any nocturnal Ardeidae (Night 
Herons and various Bitterns / Fr. 
Bihoreaux and Blongios), except the 
Botaurus stellaris, [Great] Bittern, Butor 
etoile, 405 

rajju-dala, rajju-dalaka, Terpsiphone 
paradisi, Paradise Flycatcher, Tchitrec de 
paradis, 14, 54 

rajju-vala, idem, 54ff. 

rana-paksi, Aquila rapax, Tawny Eagle, 

Aigle ravisseur, 208 
rana-matta, idem, 208 

ranalaiikarana-kahka, Haliastur indus, 
Brahmany Kite, Milan sacre, 243 

rata-nidhi, Motacilla alba, White Wagtail, 
Bergeronnette grise, J 06 

rala, certain noisy ground insects, incorrectly 
identified as Bulbuls (family 
Pycnonotidae), 35, 38, 39, cf. kamiyaka 

ravi-harpsa (P; Ja VI 539,15), Dendrocygna 
bicolor, Large Whistling Teal [Fulvous 
Whistling-duck, Dendrocygne fauve, 450 

raga-paksi, Aquila rapax, Tawny Eagle, 
Aigle ravisseur, 208 

raja-putrika, Charadrius dubius, Little 
Ringed Plover, Pluvier petit-gravelot, 357; 
Charadrius placidus, Long-billed (Ringed) 
Plover, Pluvier a long bee, 357 

raja-baka, Ciconia ciconia, White Stork, 
Cigogne blanche, 390 

raja-bhattika, 357, cf. raja-putrika 

raja-vihahgama, Coracias benghalensis, 
Indian Roller, Rollier indien, 17 

raja-suka, Psittacula eupatria, Large Indian 
Parakeet [Alexandrine P.], Perruche 
alexandre, 143 

raja-sarasa, Pavo cristatus, Peacock [Indian 
Peafowl], Paon bleu, 270 

raja-haipsa, any of the Anatidae, genus 
Cygnus (Cygnus cygnus, Whooper Swan, 
Cygne chanteur; Cygnus olor, Mute Swan, 
Cygne tubercule), 426ff.; Anser anser, 
Greylag Goose, Oie cendree, 436, 437, 440 

raja-hamsa (P), Cygnus cygnus, Whooper 
Swan, Cygne chanteur; Anser indicus, Bar- 
headed Goose, Oie a tete barree, 4271; 
Cygnus columbianus davidi, "Chinese 
Swan" [Tundra Swan], Cygne siffleur, 430 
[N.B. According to Sibley and Monroe, 



"Cygnus columbianus davidi Swinhoe 

1870, Swinhoe's Swan, known from the 

unique type from Tientsin, in Hopey, 

China, is probably a young C 

(columbianus) bewickii"]; Cygnus olor, 

Mute Swan, Cygne tubercule, 433 n. 
raji-suka, Psarisomus dalhousiae, Long- 
tailed Broadbill, Eurylaime psittacin, 1 1 8 
rukkha-kottaka (P), any of the Picidae 

(Woodpecker / Pic), 54n 2, 1 19 
rucaka-paravata, Columba pulchricollis, 

Ashy ' Wood Pigeon, Pigeon cendre; 

Columba palumbus, [Common] Wood 

Pigeon, Pigeon ramier, 256 
rocisnu, Leiothrix lutea, Red-billed Liothrix, 

Leiothrix jaune, 32 
ropanaka, Gracula religiosa, Hill Myna (or 

Grackle), Mainate religieux, 81 
rohinT, rohinika. Anas crecca, Common Teal, 

Sarcelle d'hiver, 455 

1 

I 

laksmana, Grus antigone, Sarus (Indian) 

Crane, Grue antigone, 312 
lagna, female of the Falco jugger, Lagger 

Falcon, Faucon laggar, 220, 221, 227 
laghu-jahgala, 286, cf. alpa-kapinjala 
langana, male of the Falco jugger, Lagger 

Falcon, Faucon laggar, 227; cf. rahgana(- 

syena) 

latukika, Amandava amandava, Red Munia 

[Red Avadavat], Bengali rouge, 91 
latusaka, various Laniidae (Shrike / Pie- 

grieche), 57 
latva, any of the Pycnonotidae (Bulbul / 

Bulbul), 34ff. ; Pycnonotus leucogenys, 

White-cheeked Bulbul [Himalayan B.T, 

Bulbul a joues blanches, 34, 37, 54, 57; 

also Pycnonotus leucotis, White-eared 

Bulbul, Bulbul a oreillons blancs; 

Pycnonotus melanicterus, Black-headed 

Yellow Bulbul [Black-crested B ], Bulbul a 

tete noire, 37; Calandrella rufescens, 

Lesser (Rufous) Short-toed Lark, Alouette 

pispolette, 35; Rhipidura aureola, White- 
browed Fantail (Flycatcher), Rhipidure a 

grands sourcils; and Rhipidura albicollis, 

White-throated Fantail (Flycatcher), 

Rhipidure a gorge blanche, 35, 53, 54, 90 
latvaka, Amandava amandava, Red Munia 

[Red Avadavat], Bengali rouge, 53, 54, 91 
lapa(ka-sakuna) (P), may refer to : Turnix 

suscitator, Common Bustard-Quail [Barred 

Buttonquail], Turnix combattant, 289 



lalaka, Amandava amandava, Red Munia 
[Red Avadavat], Bengali rouge, 91 

lava, may have been used to refer to any of 
the Turnicidae (Bustard Quail [Button- 
quail] / Turnix); smaller than the Common 
or Grey Quail (Coturnix coturnix, Fr. 
Caille des bles), Bush Quails (Fr. 
Perdicules), came to be regarded as 
varieties of lava, 285ff., 291 

iopa, lopayika, the smaller Quails (Bush 
Quails / Perdicules) and all Turnicidae 
(Bustard Quail [Buttonquail] / Fr. Turnix), 
286, 288, 291 

loha, Harpactes erythrocephalus, Red-headed 
Trogon, Trogon a tete rouge, 164 

loha-tunda-kakola (or -vayasa), Pyrrhocorax 
pyrrhocorax, Red-billed Chough, Crave a 
bee rouge, 6, 10, 1 1 

loha-paksT, loha-prstha, 164, cf. loha 

loha^prsta-kanka, Haliastur indus, Brahmany 
Kite, Milan sacre, 213, 242, 243 

IohandF sakuni, Falco tinnunculus, 
[Common] Kestrel, Faucon crecerelle,. 233 

lohita, Anas crecca, Common Teal, Sarcelle 
d'hiver, 455 

V 

vakra-tunda, any of the Psittacidae (Parakeet 

/Perruche), 143 
vakra-nasa, may refer to : Strix aluco, 

(Himalayan) Wood Owl, Chouette hulotte, 

177 

vaca, may refer to a Parrot (Fr. Perruche), 
142 

vaca, may refer to : Gracula religiosa, Hill 
Myna (or Grackle), Mainate religieux, 142 

vajra-niskambba, cf. garuda, a mythical 
bird; or Aquila chrysaetos, (Himalayan) 
Golden Eagle, Aigle royal, 207 

vanculaka, may refer to any of the Gaviidae 
(Diver or Loon / Plongeon), 463 

vanjula, any of the Cinclidae (Dipper / 
Cincle), esp. Cinclus pallasii, Brown 
Dipper, Cincle de Pallas, 43; Podiceps 
ruficollis [Tachybaptus r.], Little Grebe (or 
Babchick), Grebe castagneux, 43, 461 

vanjulaka, Podiceps nigricollis, Black- 
necked Grebe, Grebe a cou noir, 462; 
Podiceps cristatus, Great Crested Grebe, 
Grebe huppe, 462, 463 

vafa, Gypaetus barbatus, Lammergeyer (or 
Bearded Vulture), Gypaete barbu, 195 

vata-ha, Megalaima virens, Great (Hill 
Himalayan) Barbet, Barbu geant, 124 



vadabba (Skt, not Pkt!), idem, 124 
vana-kaka, 8, 10, 20, cf. aranya-kaka 
vana-kukkuta, Gallus gallus, Red Junglefowl 

(Common or Wild Cock), Coq bankiva, 

273 

vana-kulinga, vana-cataka, tree-sparrows in 
general, as distinct from the gtba-kuliriga 
(House Sparrow / Moineau domestique), 
92, 95 

vana-casa, one of the Corvidae, tribe 
Corvini, genus Garrulus (Jay / Geai), 16, 
20 

vara-cataka, probably refers to the various 

Rosefinches or to the Scarlet Finch (Fr. 

Roselins), 93 
varanda, Gracula religiosa, Hill Myna (or 

Grackle), Mainate religieux, 81 
vara-harpsa, Phoenicopterus ruber, [Greater] 

Flamingo, Flamant rose, 408, 409, 412, 

420 

varisa-priya, Cacomantis passerinus, 
Plaintive Cuckoo [Grey-bellied C], 
Coucou a tete grise, 131 

varistha-tittira, Tetraogallus himalayensis, 
Himalayan Snowcock, Tetraogalle de 
1' Himalaya, 284 

vartaka (with variants vartaka, vartaka, 
etc.), the largest Quail: Coturnix coturnix, 
Grey Quail [Common Q.], Caille des bles, 
109, 285; Quails in general, 289 

vartakr, variant of vartika, not to be confused 
with : Calandrella rufescens, Lesser 
(Rufous) Short-toed Lark, Alouette 
pispolette, 109 

vartika, smaller Quails: Coturnix 
coromandelica, Black-breasted Quail [Rain 
Q.], Caille nattee; Coturnix chinensis, 
Blue-breasted Quail, Caille peinte, 285; 
any Quails, 289; not to be confused with : 
Calandrella rufescens, Lesser (Rufous) 
Short-toed Lark, Alouette pispolette, 109 

varti-cataka, Calandrella rufescens, Lesser 
(Rufous) Short-toed Lark, Alouette 
pispolette, 109 

vartTra, Bushquails (Fr. Perdicules), similar 
to small Partridges : Perdicula asiatica, 
Jungle Bush Quail, Perdicule rousse-gorge, 
Perdicula argoondah, Rock Bush Quail, 
Perdicule argoondah, 286, 287 

vartrrika, cf. vartTra 

vartulaksa, Hieraaetus fasciatus, Bonelli's 

Eagle, Aigle de Bonelli, 211 
vartulaksa-syena, idem, 211 
varttaka, varttaka, not to be confused with : 

Calandrella rufescens, Lesser (Rufous) 
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Short-toed Lark, Alouette pispolette, 109; 
cf. vartaka 

vardhamana-kapota. Dukula aenea, Green 
Imperial Pigeon, Carpophage pauline, 251, 
253, 255 

varsa-priya, Cacomantis passerinus, 

Plaintive Cuckoo [Grey-bellied C], 

Coucou a tete grise, 131 
valgula, Burhinus oedicnemus, Stone Plover 

(Curlew) [Eurasian Thick-knee], 

Oedicneme criard, 39 
vaka, Nycticorax nycticorax, [Black- 
crowned] Night Heron, Bihoreau gris. 405 
vak-kara, noisy birds including 

Laughingthrushes (Garrulaxes) and 

Babblers (Crateropes), 28 
va/'a, Accipiter gentilis, [Northern] Goshawk, 

Autour des palombes, 220, 221, 235ff., 241 
vaja-raja, Spizaetus cirrhatus, Crested Hawk 

Eagle [Changeable H. E.], Aigle huppe, 

211 . 

vaji, vajika, Accipiter gentilis, [Northern] 

Goshawk, Autour des palombes, 220, 236 
va/T, Accipiter gentilis, [Northern] Goshawk, 

Autour des palombes, 220, 235, 236, 241 
vatasin, Apus affinis, (Common) House 

Swift, Martinet des maisons, 166 
vayasa, any of the Corvidae, tribe Corvini, 

genus Corvus (Crow / Corbeau, Corneille), 

Iff.; esp. Corvus splendens, House Crow, 

Corbeau familier, 2 
vayasantaka uluka, Bubo coromandus, 

Dusky Horned Owl [Dusky Eagle O.], 

Grand-due de Coromandel, 181 
varata, Eupodotis bengalensis [Houbaropsis 

b.], Bengal Florican, Outarde du Bengale, 

325, 330 

varana, Otis tarda, Great Bustard, Grande 
Outarde, 327, 328 

vari-kanka, Ardea cinerea, Grey Heron, 
Heron cendre,400, 401 

vartTka, not to be confused with : Calandrella 
rufescens, Lesser (Rufous) Short-toed 
Lark, Alouette pispolette, 109; cf. vartaka 

vardhrinasa, any of the Bucerotidae 
(Hornbill / Calao), 159, 161, including the 
Aceros nipalensis, Rufous-necked 
Hornbill, Calao a cou roux, 159, 160 

vasa, Accipiter nisus, Indian Sparrowhawk 
[Eurasian S.], Epervier d'Europe; Accipiter 
gularis, Asiatic Sparrowhawk ]Japanese 
S.l, Epervier du Japon, 220ff., 236; general 
term for small Hawks, 237 

vikakara, Pterocles indicus, Painted 
Sandgrouse, Ganga indien, 265 
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vit-sarika, Sturnus contra, [Asian] Pied 

Myna, Etourneau pie, 85, 87 
vidTgaya, Otis tarda, Great Bustard, Grande 

Outarde, 328 
visalaksa, cf. garuda, a mythical bird; esp. 

Aquila chrysaetos, (Himalayan) Golden 

Eagle, Aigle royal. 207 
visoka, Coracias benghalensis, Indian Roller, 

Rollier indien, 17, 18; domestic Cock, 18 
visvaka, any of the Glareolidae, subfamily 

Glareolinae, genus Glareola (Pratincole / 

Glareole), 335 
*W.yuW, idem, 335 

viskirah, "scratchers" (Fr. "gratteurs"), a 
group of birds identified in Ayurvedic 
texts, XV, 28, 92, 137, 170, 268, passim 

visnu-dharmS, 207, cf. visalaksa 

visnu-lihgaka, Pericrocotus flammeus, 
Scarlet Minivet, Grand Minivet; 
Pericrocotus brevirostris, Short-billed 
Minivet, Minivet a bee court, 58, 59 

vihara, Rhipidura aureola, White-browed 
Fantail (Flycatcher), Rhipidure a grands 
sourcils, 54 

vTcT-kaka, any of the Laridae, genus Larus 

(Gull / Goeland, Mouette), 343 
vfjana, a kind of Phaesant (Fr. Faisan), 273 
vrksa-kukkuta(-sakuna), a generic term for 

Picidae (Woodpecker / Pic), 26, 1 19 
vftti-tittiri, Francolinus gularis, Swamp 

Partridge (S. Francolin), Francolin multi- 

raie, 284 

vrddha-kaka, Corvus corax, [Common] 

Raven, Grand Corbeau, 4, 5, 20 
vrsayana, Passer domesticus, House 

Sparrow, Moineau domestique, 92 
vrsarava, Cuculus varius, Common Hawk 

Cuckoo (or Brainfever Bird), Coucou 

shikra, 168, 169 
veladhara, Dromas ardeola, Crab-plover, 

Drome ardeole, 336; Raphus cuculiatus, 

Dodo, Dronte de Maurice, 398f. 
vesara, male of the Accipiter virgatus, Besra 

(Sparrow-hawk), Epervier besra, 220, 221; 

Accipiter nisus, [Eurasian] Sparrowhawk, 

Epervier d'Europe, 220, 236 
vesara, small Hawks, 237 
vainateya, cf. garuda; esp. Aquila 

chrysaetos, (Himalayan) Golden Eagle, 

Aigle royal, 192, 199 
vailataka, Dromas ardeola, Crab-plover, 

Drome ardeole, 336 
vyaghTnasa (P; *vyagghwasa is likely 

incorrect; not in PED, but Ja VI vs 2099 v. 

lohajalpittha), any of the Bucerotidae 

(Hornbill / Calao), including the Aceros 
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nipalensis, Rufous-necked Hornbill, Calao 
a cou roux, 159 

vyahgin kuti, Apus affinis, (Common) House 
Swift, Martinet des maisons, 166 

vyaghrata, Calandrella rufescens, Lesser 
(Rufous) Short-toed Lark, Alouette pispo- 
lette, 109 

vyoma-Iasika, Alauda gulgula, Indian Small 
Skylark [Oriental Skylark], Alouette 
gulgule; or Alauda arvensis, [Eurasian] 
Skylark, Alouette des champs, 109, 155 

6 

sakatara, sakatala, Neophron percnopterus, 
(White) Scavenger Vulture [Egyptian V.], 
Vautour percnoptere, 193 

sakatavila, Fulica atra, [Common] Coot, 
Foulque macroule, 300 

sakuna, Gyps indicus, (Indian) Long-billed 
Vulture (or Indian Griffon), Vautour 
indien, 191 

sakuna-grdhra, idem, 188 

sakuni, Milvus migrans, Pariah Kite [Black 
K.], Milan noir, 1,245,246 

sakunta, a bird in general, 58; Neophron 
percnopterus, (White) Scavenger Vulture 
[Egyptian V.], Vautour percnoptere, 188, 
192-192; Gypaetus barbatus, Lammergeyer 
(or Bearded Vulture), Gypaete barbu, 192, 
193 

sakuntaka, a bird in general, 58 

sakunta-balaka, a small bird in general, 90 

sakuntika, a small bird, explained as a 
kapinjalT: female of the Francolinus 
pondicerianus, Grey Partridge [Grey 
Francolin], Francolin gris, 58; or Bush 
Quails (Fr. Perdicules), cf. alpa-kapinjala 

sahkara, Sturnus pagodarum, Brahmany 
Myna [B. Starling], Etourneau des 
pagodes, 86 

sanku-hamsa, Anas acuta, [Northern] Pintail, 
Canard pilet, 455 

sata-patra, Psittacula eupatria, Large Indian 
Parakeet [Alexandrine P.], Perruche 
alexandre; Pavo cristatus, Peacock [Indian 
Peafowl], Paon bleu; various Picidae 
(Woodpecker /Pic),T 19 

sata-patra-suka, Psittacula eupatria. Large 
Indian Parakeet [Alexandrine P.], Perruche 
alexandre, 143 

sabalika, Elanus caeruleus, Black-winged 
Kite [Black-shouldered K.], Elanion blac 
(or blanc), 246 



sara-kaulTka, Ploceus benghalensis, Black- 
throated Weaver [Black-breasted W.], 
Tisserin du Bengale, 89 

sara-cataka, any of the Silviidae, subfamily 
Acrocephalinae, genus Acrocephalus (Reed 
Warbler / Rousserolle), 69 

sarabha, any of the PelecaniJae (Pelican / 
Pelican), 231,370 

sarabhT, Saroglossa spiloptera, Spotted- 
winged Stare [Spot-winged Starling], 
Etourneau a ailes tachetees, 82 

saratika (saratl), Threskiornis aethiopicus [T. 
melanocephalus]. White Ibis [Black- 
headed I.], Ibis sacre, 353, cf. 382 

sarati, Rynchops albicollis, Indian Skimmer, 
Bec-en-ciseaux a collier, 353 

sarari, idem, 352, 353, 450 

.varan, idem, 351-353, 450 

sarali, sarali, Dendrocygna javanica, Lesser 
Whistling Teal [Lesser Whistling-duck], 
Dendrocygne siffleur; Dendrocygna 
bicolor, Large Whistling Teal [Fulvous 
Whistling-duck, Dendrocygne fauve, 353, 
450 

sasa-ghatT, various Hawk Eagles (Fr. Aigle 

montagnard, Aigle huppe, Aigle botte, 

etc.), 210 
sasagbnT, idem, 199, 210, 21 1 
sas'ada, idem, 210, 21 1, 220, 221 
sasada-syena, idem, 210; Spizaetus 

cirrhatus, Crested Hawk Eagle 

[Changeable H. E.], Aigle huppe, 210 
sasoluka, Asio otus, Long-eared Owl, Hibou 

moyen-duc, 179 
sakuneya, according to Dave, auspicious 

birds in general, 177 
sanvali, Eupodotis bengalensis [Houbaropsis 

b.], Bengal Florican, Outarde du Bengale, 

330 

sara-pada, Ithaginis cruentus, Blood 
Pheasant, Ithagine ensanglantee, 281 

sarika, Gracula religiosa, Hill Myna (or 
Grackle), Mainate religieux (talking cage- 
bird); Acridotheres tristis, Common Myna, 
Martin triste (noisy "bird of ill omen), 81f. 

sarga, sarhga(ka), any of the Meropidae 
(Bee-eater /Guepier), 148, 149, 151, 152 

sariiga, sarhgika, female of the Meropidae 
(supra), 149, 151 

salamalT-slha, 73, cf. salmala 

saliva, Falco peregrinus, Peregrine Falcon, 
Faucon pelerin, 220, 221 

salmala, Aquila chrysaetos, (Himalayan) 
Golden Eagle, Aigle royal, 73 

sikara, Accipiter badius, Shikra, Epervier 
shikra, 236ff. 
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sikharT, Vanellus indicus, Red-wattled 
Lapwing, Vanneau indien, 358 

siti-kaksa-grdhra, siti-kaksin, Gyps 
bengalensis, (Indian). White-backed 
Vulture [White-rumped V.], Vautour 
Chaugoun, 188, 190 

siti-kantha, Pavo cristatus. Peacock [Indian 
Peafowl], Paon bleu, 229; Ciconia 
episcopus, White-necked Stork [Woolly- 
necked S.], Cigogne episcopale; 
Ephippiorhynchus asiaticus, Black-necked 
Stork, Jabiru d'Asie, 389, 390 

siti-paksa, Hirundo smithii, Wire-tailed 
Swallow, Hirondelle a longs brins, 101 

siti-prsta, idem, 101 

sitodan, idem, 101 

sila-nlda, Aquila chrysaetos, (Himalayan) 

Golden Eagle, Aigle royal, 207 
silindhn, any of the Sittidae (Nuthatch / 

Sittelle), 24ff. 
siva-hatpsa, Podiceps cristatus, Great 

Crested Grebe, Grebe huppe, 462 
sinjirika, any of the Nectarinidae (Sunbird / 

Souimanga), 114 
suka, any of the Psittacidae (Parakeet / 

Perruche), except the Loriculus vernalis 

[Vernal Hanging Parrot], Indian Loriquet, 

Coryllis vernal, 23, 142, 143 
suka-cchavi(-kapota), Chalcophaps indica, 

Emerald Dove, Colombihe turvert, 257, 

261,262 

suka-tunda, any of the Sylviidae, subfamily 
Sylviinae, tribe Timaliini, called Parrotbills 
or Suthoras (Fr. Paraxodornis), 23 

suka-nasa, idem, 23 

suka-pucchaka, idem, 118 

sukanana, idem, 23 

sukika, Aegithina tiphia, Common Iora, Petit 
Iora, 31 

sukla-kaka, Corvus splendens. House Crow, 

Corbeau familier (albino), 8 
suddha-vesara, Accipiter virgatus, Besra 

(Sparrow-hawk), Epervier besra, 241 
susuluka, Bubo nipalensis, Forest Eagle Owl 

[Spot-be!lied E. O.], Grand-due du Nepal; 

or may refer to one of the small Strigidae 

(Owlet / Chevechette, Cheveche), 183 
srgala, Aquila rapax, Tawny Eagle, Aigle 

ravisseur, 208, 230, 231 
saisira(-cataka), describes all Buntings 

(Fringillidae, subfamily Emberizinae) as 

winter visitors, 96 
syama-kantha, Luscinia svecica, (Red- 
spotted) Bluethroat, Gorgebleue a miroir 

49 



syama(-kalavinka), Saxicoloides fulicata, 
Indian Robin, Pseudotraquet indien, 45ff.; 
Copsychus malabaricus, [White-rumped] 
Shama, Shama a croupion blanc, 46, 50, 
93; may refer to : Parus major, Grey Tit, 
Mesange charbonniere, 22 

tyama-gala-kaka, any black Corvidae, tribe 
Corvini, genus Corvus, except the 
Common Raven (Fr. Grand Corbeau, 6 

syama-cataka, Emberiza melanocephala, 
Black-headed Bunting, Bruant 
melanocephale; and Emberiza bruniceps, 
Red-headed Bunting, Bruant a tete rousse, 
95-96 

syava-grdhra, Aegypius monachus, 
Cinereous Vulture, Vautour moine, 188, 
190 

syeta-suka, Psittacula alexandri, (Indian) 
Red-breasted Parakeet (or Paroquet), 
Perruche a moustaches, 144 

syena, a generic term which includes the 
Falconidae (Falcon / Faucon), and certain 
species of the Accipitridae family, esp. 
Eagles, Hawk Eagles, Buzzards, 199, 236; 
may refer specifically to the true Eagles, 
199, 200, 204, 205, 208, 210; and to 
different forms of the Peregrine Falcon (Fr. 
Faucon pelerin), 210 

syena-sarasa, Grus leucogeranus, Great 
White (Siberian) Crane, Grue de Siberie, 
312 

syenakhya, idem, 320, 321, 323 

syenoluka, Bubo nipalensis, Forest Eagle 

Owl [Spot-bellied E. O.], Grand-due du 

Nepal, 182, 183 
snka, Myiophoneus caeruleus, (Himalayan) 

[Blue] Whistling Thrush, Arrenga siffleur; 

Motacilla alba, White Wagtail, 

Bergeronnette grise, 102 
sn-karna, any of the Pycnonotidae (Bulbuls) 

with a white, or white and red, patch in the 

ear-region, 39 
sn-vada, one of the various species of Sibia 

(Sylviidae, subfamily Sylviinae, tribe 

Timaliini, genus Heterophasia), 50; 

Myiophoneus caeruleus, (Himalayan) 

[Blue] Whistling Thrush, Arrenga siffleur, 

50, 52 

srT-vada-pak.sT, Copsychus saularis, 
[Oriental] Magpie Robin, Shama dayal, 47 

sveta-kaka, Corvus splendens, House Crow, 
Corbeau familier (albino), 8; Threskiornis 
aethiopicus [T. melanocephalus], White 
Ibis [Black-headed I.], Ibis sacre, 9, 386, 
387 
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sveta-karandava, Mergellus albellus, Smew, 
Harle piette; Mergus merganser, Common 
Merganser (or Eastern Goosander), Grand 
Harle, 459 

sveta-kokila, Cuculus canorus, Eurasian 
(Grey or European) Cuckoo, Coucou gris; 
Cuculus saturatus, Himalayan (Asiatic) 
Cuckoo [Oriental C], Coucou oriental, 
128f. 

sveta-paravata, Columba leuconota, Snow 
Pigeon, Pigeon des neiges, 256 

sveta-mastaka-laksmana, Grus monacha. 
Hooded Crane, Grue moine, 319, 321 

sveta-vaka, Threskiornis aethiopicus [T. 
melanocephalus], White Ibis [Black- 
headed I.], Ibis sacre, 386, 387 

tvetoluka, Tyto alba, Barn (White, Screech) 
Owl, Effraie des clochers, 173, 178 

S 

sakrt-praja, any Corvidae, tribe Corvini, 
genus Corvus (Crow / Corbeau, Corneille), 
3 

sancana, sancana, sacana, Accipiter badius, 

Shikra, Epervier shikra, 220, 221, 24 Iff.; 

any small Accipitridae (Hawk / Epervier, 

etc.), 237; cf. sicanah 
satva, Parus xanthogenys, Yellow-cheeked 

Tit [Black-lored T.J, Mesange a joues 

jaunes, 22 

sattapatta (P; not in PED), any of the Picidae 
(Woodpecker / Pic), 1 19 

sada-lutS, Vanellus indicus, Red-wattled 
Lapwing, Vanneau indien, 81, 360; 
Vanellus malabaricus, Yellow-wattled 
Lapwing, Vanneau du Malabar, 360 

sapta-rava, cf. garuda, a mythical bird; may 
refer to the Haliaeetus leucogaster. White- 
bellied Sea Eagle, Pygargue blagre, 213 

sap/a svasarah, gregarious and noisy birds : 
Babbler / Pomatorhin, Craterope, esp. 
Turdoides malcolmi, Large Grey Babbler, 
Craterope gris; Turdoides striatus, Jungle 
Babbler, Craterope de brousse, 29-31; also 
any Minivet / Minivet (tribe Oriolini, genus 
Pericrocotus), 59-60 

samudra-kaka, a generic term including 
Skuas (Fr. Labbes), 337; Gulls (Gofilands, 
Mouettes), 343; Tropicbirds (Fr. Phaetons), 
377 

sampati. Gyps indicus, (Northern) Long- 
billed Vulture (or Indian Griffon), Vautour 
indien; Gyps himalayensis, Himalayan 
Griffon, Vautour de 1' Himalaya; Gyps 
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fulvus, European Griffon [Eurasian G.], 
Vautour fauve (now considered to be three 
different species), 196 

saranga, Zosterops palpebrosa, [Oriental] 
White-eye, Zosterops oriental, 112 

sarpanta, Circaetus gallicus, Short-toed 
[Snake] Eagle, Circaete Jean-le-Blanc; 
Spilornis cheela, Crested Serpent Eagle, 
Serpentaire bacha; Haliaeetus leucogaster, 
White-bellied Sea Eagle, Pygargue blagre, 
211-212 

sarpari, idem, 211-212; Pavo cristatus. 
Peacock [Indian Peafowl], Paon bleu, 270 

sarsapT, Charadrius dubius, Little Ringed 
Plover, Pluvier petit-gravelot, 334, 357 

sataka, see kottha-sataka 

saranga, Pavo cristatus, Peacock [Indian 
Peafowl], Paon bleu, 270; Tetrax tetrax, 
Little Bustard, Outarde canepetiere, 325, 
328 

sarahga-kaka, Nucifraga caryocatactes, 
[Spotted] Nutcracker, Cassenoix mouchete, 
11,20 

sarahga-cataka, Clamator jacobinus, Pied 
(Crested) Cuckoo, Coucou jacobin, 104, 
131, 134, 135 

sarasa. Circus aeruginosus, {Eurasian] 
Marsh Harrier, Busard des roseaux, 247; 
Grus grus, Common Crane, Grue cendree, 
311, 312; Grus antigone, Sarus (or Indian) 
Crane, Grue antigone, 312 

saradi (Pkt), Threskiornis aethiopicus [T. 
melanocephalus], White Ibis [Black- 
headed I.], Ibis sacre, 384 

sarika, 81, cf. sarika, esp. Acridotheres 
tristis, Common Myna, Martin triste, 30, 
85; any of the Sturnidae (Starling, Myna / 
Martin, Etourneau, Mainate), 84; Gracula 
religiosa, Hill Myna (or Grackle), Mainate 
religieux, 142 

salvika, Sturnus contra, [Asian] Pied Myna, 
Etourneau pie, 86 

sihgila, any Passeridae of the Ploceinae 
subfamily (Weaver / Tisserin), 89 

sicanah (cf. sancanah), small Accipitridae 
(Hawk / Epervier, etc.), 237; also Accipiter 
badius, Shikra, Epervier shikra, 241-242 

sita-mla-cancu-kaka, Corvus frugilegus, 
Rook, Corbeau freux, 2, 20 

sita-paksin, Saxicoloides fulicata, Indian 
Robin, Pseudotraquet indien (refers to the 
male with a white wing-bar), 46 

sithila-hanu (P), Anastomus oscitans, 
Openbill Stork [Asian Openbill], Bec- 
ouvert indien, 396 
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sTcSpu, any of the Caprimulgidae (Nightjar / 

Engoulevent), 171 
sfra-pada, Ithaginis cruentus, Blood 

Pheasant, Ithagine ensanglantee, 281 
sugrha, any Passeridae of the Ploceinae 

subfamily (Weaver / Tissenn), 88, 89 
sugrha-karta, idem, 89 

sugrfva-kancana, Oriolus xanthornus, Black- 
headed Oriole [Black-hooded O.], Loriot a 
capuchon noir; Oriolus trail] ii, Maroon 
Oriole, Loriot pourpre, 79 

sucitraka, Alcedo atthis, Common (Indian) 
Kingfisher, Martin-pecheur d'Europe, 117* 
156 

sunara-kalavihka, Amandava amandava, 
Red Munia [Red Avadavat], Bengali rouge, 
90, 93 

suparna, Oriolus oriolus, Golden Oriole, 
Loriot d'Europe, 72ff.; the mythical bird 
Garuda, 199, 207, 2t2; the expression 
"sapta suparnah" (seven suparna) may 
refer to the six true Eagles (genus Aquila) 
of India, esp. Aquila chrysaetos, 
(Himalayan) Golden Eagle, Aigle royal, 
72ff., 199, 201 ff., 205, along with the 
vulture : Gypaetus barbatus, Lammergeyer 
(or Bearded Vulture), Gypaete barbu, 200; 
also Neophron percnopterus, (White) 
Scavenger Vulture [Egyptian V.], Vautour 
percnoptere, 193; Haliaeetus leucogaster, 
White-bellied Sea-eagle, Pygargue blagre, 
212 

suparnaka, Falco peregrinus, Peregrine 

Falcon, Faucon pelerin, 225 
suparsva, Gyps bengalensis, (Indian) White- 
backed Vulture [White-rumped V.], 

Vautour Chaugoun, 190 
*subiga (Pkt), read : suvigY 
sumukha, Sarcogyps calvus, Black (or King) 

Vulture, Vautour royal, 10, 188, 190 
sumukha-haipsa (P; not PED, but Ja V 

339,6), Cygnus olor. Mute Swan, Cygne 

tubercule, 431 
suvanna-hamsa (P; Ja V 354,21), Cygnus 

cygnus, Whooper Swan, Cygne chanteur, 

426,431 

suvarna-kaka, Pyrrhocorax pyrrhocorax, 
Red-billed Chough, Crave a bee rouge; 
Pyrrhocorax graculus, Yellow-billed 
Chough, Chocard a bee jaune, 20 

suvarna-patra, Aquila chrysaetos, 
(Himalayan) Golden Eagle, Aigle royal, 
231 

suvarna-puspa, various Nectariniidae 
(Sunbird / Souim.anga) : Aethopyga 
siparaja, Yellow-backed Sunbird [Crimson 



S], Souimanga siparaja; Aethopyga 
ignicauda, Fire-tailed Sunbird, Souimanga 
queue-de-feu; Aethopyga nipalensis, Nepal 
Yellow-backed Sunbird [Green-tailed S.], 
Souimanga a queue verte, 1 14, 156 
suvama-vayasa, 10, cf. suvarna-kaka 
suvarna-sarika, Sturnus roseus. Rosy Pastor, 

Etourneau roselin, 86 
suviga, Aegithina tiphia. Common Iora, Petit 
Iora, 3 1 

susvara, Falco peregrinus, Peregrine Falcon, 

Faucon pelerin, 226 
susvara-sarasa, Grus antigone, Sarus (or 

Indian) Crane, Grue antigone, 321 
suT-muha (Pkt), any Passeridae of the 

Ploceinae subfamily (Weaver / Tisserin), 

88 fsoris likely incorrect) 
sukahka, Aegithina tiphia, Common Iora, 

Petit Iora, 31 
suksmasya-kaka, Corvus monedula, 

[Eurasian] Jackdaw, Corbeau caledonien, 

4,8 

sucT-mukha, any Passeridae of the Ploceinae 
subfamily (Weaver / Tisserin), 88, 89 

sutra-kantha-kapota, Streptopelia decoacto, 
Indian Ring Dove [Eurasian Collared D.], 
Tourterelle turque, 258; Streptopelia 
tranquebarica, Red Turtle Dove, 
Tourterelle a tete grise, 258, 264 

scdT (Pkt; Pannavana [Ladnun, 1989] 1,79), 
Mesophoyx intermedia, Smaller Egret 
[Intermediate E.], Heron intermediate, 404 

seta-harnsa (P; not PED, but Ja V 356,25), 
Cygnus columbianus davidi, "Chinese 
Swan" [Tundra Swan], Cygne siffleur, cf. 
427f. [N.B. According to Sibley and 
Monroe, "Cygnus columbianus davidi 
Swinhoe 1870, Swinhoe's Swan, known 
from the unique type from Tientsin, in 
Hopey, China, is probably a young C. 
(columbianus) bewickii."] 

sevya (-kalaviiika, -cataka), Amandava 
amandava, Red Munia [Red Avadavat], 
Bengali rouge, 50, 69,90,91,93 

stokaka, Clamator jacobinus, Pied (Crested) 
Cuckoo, Coucou jacobin, 134 

sthala-kukkubha, Centropus sinensis, 
[Greater] Coucal, Grand Coucal, 139 

sthula-nfda, Aquila rapax, Tawny Eagle, 
Aigle ravisseur, 208 

sphotika, any of the Passeridae, subfamily 
Motacillinae, genus Anthus (Pipit / Pipit), 
107 

svarna-cuda, Coracias benghalensis, Indian 
Roller, Rollier indien, 17, 22 
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svarna-cuda-casa, Eurystomus orientalis, 
Broad-billed Roller [Dollarbird], Rolle 
oriental, 20 

svarna-cula, Melanochlora sultanea, Sultan 

Tit, Mesange sultane, 22 
svarna-paksa, Aquila chrysaetos, 

(Himalayan) Golden Eagle, Aigle royal, 

206, 231 

svama-sikha, Melanochlora sultanea, Sultan 

Tit, Mesange sultane, 22 
svalpa-kahka, Ardeola grayii, [Indian] Pond 

Heron (or Paddybird), Crabier de Gray, 

405 

svalpa-sancara, any of the Alaudidae, genera 
Eremoptrix and Ammomanes (Finch Lark 
[Sparrow Lark], Lark / Moinelette, 
Ammomane), 1 10 

svastika, Coracias benghalensis, Indian 
Roller, Rollier indien, 17, 18; Coq 
domestique, 1 8 

h 

harnsa, a generic term for a large part of the 
Anatidae family : Swans (Fr. Cygnes), 
Geese (Fr. Oies), Ducks (Fr. Canards), 95, 
422 

hamsaka, small /lam.sas, esp. Ducks (Fr. 

Canards) and Teals (Fr. Sarcelles), 422 
hamsa-karandava, compound encompassing 

Swans (Fr. Cygnes), Geese (Fr. Oies), 

Ducks (Fr. Canards), Coots (Fr. Foulques), 

422 

hamsa-vaja, "Greenland Falcon", a form of 
the Falco rusticolus, Gyrfalcon, Faucon 
gerfaut, 219 [N. B. A term used to refer to 
a form (Falco rusticolus candicans Gmelin) 
which is no longer classified in this way.] 

hatthilinga-sakuna (P), Leptoptilos dubius. 
Adjutant Stork [Greater Adjutant], 
Marabout argala, 397; may also refer to : 
Otis tarda, Great Bustard, Grande Outarde, 
328 n. 

haya-pondanya (Pkt), any of the Pelecanidae 
(Pelican / Pelican), 370 

haralT, Dendrocygna javanica. Lesser 
Whistling Teal [Lesser Whistling-duck], 
Dendrocygne siffleur, 450 

harita, Chloropsis hardwickei. Orange- 
bellied Chloropsis [Orange-bellied 
Leafbird], Verdin de Harwicke, 33, 122 

harita-hamsa, Nettapus coromandalianus, 
Cotton Teal [Cotton Pygmy-goose], 
Anserelle de Coromandel, 450 



harita-hamsa (P; Paramatthajotika II 
277,1 1), Nettapus coromandalianus, Cotton 
Teal [Cotton Pygmy-goose], Anserelle de 
Coromandel, 436, 450 

haritala. haridrahga, any Green Pigeons of 
the Columbidae family, genus Treron (Fr 
Colombars, Carpophages), 251, 253 

hariyala, Treron apicauda, Pin-tailed Green 
Pigeon, Colombar a longue queue; Treron 
sphenura, Wedge-tailed Green Pigeon, 
Colombar chanteur, 254 

hari-Iocana, any large Strigidae (Owl / 
Hibou, Chouette), 177 

hantaka, Chrysococcyx maculatus, [Asian] 
Emerald Cuckoo, Coucou emeraude, 1 3 1 

halT-mukha, Recurvirostra avosetta, [Pied] 
Avocet, Avocette elegante, 361 

hasti-lihga-bharanda, Leptoptilos dubius, 
Adjutant Stork [Greater Adjutant], 
Marabout argala, 399 

haholika, noisy birds including : Sturnus 
vulgaris, [Common] Starling, Etourneau 
sansonnet; Acridotheres tristis, Common 
Myna, Martin triste; Sturnus contra, Pied 
Myna [Asian Pied Starling], Etourneau pie; 
Turdoides caudatus, Common Babbler, 
Craterope indien; Tordoides striatus, 
Jungle Babbler, Craterope de brousse, 30, 
87 

hapana, hapita, cf. 216 n. 

ha-putrika, Charadrius dubius, Little Ringed 
Plover, Pluvier petit-gravelot, 334; any of 
the Glareolidae, subfamily Glareolinae, 
genus Glareola (Pratincole / Glareole), 335 

haridraka, 251, 253, 260, ef. haritala 

haridrava, Motacilla citreola, Yellow-headed 
Wagtail [Citrine W.], Bergeronnette 
citrine, 75, 76; Oriolus oriolus, [Eurasian] 
Golden Oriole, Loriot d'Europe, 75, 76, 
104 

harita, 131, 251, 253, 254, cf. haritala; 
Chalcophaps indica, Emerald Dove, 
Colombine turvert, 131, 257, 259, 260, 
262; esp. Treron apicauda, Pin-tailed Green 
Pigeon, Colombar a longue queue; Wedge- 
tailed Green Pigeon, Colombar chanteur, 
254 

hima-kukkuta, Scolopax rusticola, [Eurasian] 

Woodcock, Becasse des bois, 367 
hima-tittira, idem, 367 

hiranya-kaksa. Gyps bengalensis, (Indian) 
White-backed Vulture [White-rumped V.], 
Vautour Chaugoun, 190 

hilla, Rynchops albicollis, Indian Skimmer, 
Bec-en-ciseaux a collier, 353 
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hutururu, Megalaima asiatica, Blue-throated 
Barbet, Barbu a gorge bleue, 124 

hemaka, Megalaima haemacephala, 
Crimson-breasted Barbet [Coppersmith 
Barbet], Barbu a plastron rouge, 125; N.B : 
Megalaima rubricapilla, Crimson-throated 
Barbet [Crimson-fronted Barbet], Barbet a 
couronne rouge, closely resembling 
Coppersmith Barbet, but found only in the 
Western Ghats and in Sri Lanka. 

hema-kartr, idem, 124 

hema-tunda, Coracias benghalensis, Indian 

Roller, Rollier indien, 17 
hema-tunda-casa, Eurystomus orientalis, 

Broad-billed Roller [Dollarbird], Rolle 

oriental, 20 
hairanyaka, 125, cf. hemaka 



Exempts from reviews: 



"This splendid book is a study of many of the bird names found in 
Sanskrit literature, from the ancient books of the Rig Veda, and the 
classical epics of the Mahabhdrata and the Ramdyana to die ancient 
lore of the Puranas and on through the works of later Sanskrit 
literature: didactic fables, ethical poetry and then the literature in 
the Prakrits and Pali. K.N. Dave covers considerable ground and he 
covers it in a way that will keep the attention of those who enjoy 
ornithological studies, as well as those who have a general interest in 
Indian and Eastern literature." 

—John A.C. Greppin, Times Literery Supplement, 27, Dec. 1985 

The author clearly scoured the Sanskrit literature for bird references, 
and this makes the book an excellent starting point for a real 
ornithologist to tackle the issue, with the help of a translator. As it 
stands it is useful in understanding how the ancient writers saw and 
classified birds, but would have been more helpful if the author had 
made some attempt to date the works to which he refers (though 
dating texts is a very contentious issue amongst Sanskritists) . Too 
little attention has been paid to the likelihood of names transferring 
from species to species through time, though the author was clearly 
aware of the very northern, even outside-Indian, bias of the very 
earliest writings (the Vedas) . Compared to analyses of other ancient 
texts, notably the Bible and ancient Egyptian material, this book, 
though substantial, is ornithologically disappointing, but is a mine 
of fascinating folklore. 

—Anthony Cheke, Journals of British Ornithologists Union, 

p. 123, Vol. 129, 1987. 
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